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TOSERVE AND TO SEE 


It were not hard, we think, to serve Him 
If we could only see, 
If He would stand with that gaze intense, 
Burning into our bodily sense. 
If we might look on that face most tender, 
The brow where the scars are charmed to splendor, 
Might catch the light of His smile so sweet, 
And find the marks in His hands and feet, 
How loyal we should be! 
It were not hard, we think, to serve Him 


If we could only see! 


If we would only serve: 
He that doeth the will of heaven, 

To him shall knowledge and sight be given! 
While for His presence we sit repining, 
Never we see His countenance shining: 
They who toil where His reapers be, 
The glow of His smile may always see, 

And their faith can never swerve. 
It were not hard, He says, to see Him 

If we would only serve! 

— Margaret Seebach. 
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Bread Upon the Waters 


By Cilicia Cross, Malange, Angola, Africa 


T was in 1914, during my first year in 
Africa, that Eugenia came to us. 
When the mother, a native woman, 
appeared one day with two little 

girls about eight and ten, announcing 
that she had brought them to school, we 
hesitated. Both of the girls were attrac- 
tive and made an instant appeal to our 
hearts, but it was plain to see that their 
father was a white man. We had learned 
from experience that too many white 
men in Loanda found our school a con- 
venient dumping ground for their un- 
wanted half-caste girls. I had already 
declared myself .against receiving any 
more mulatto girls, having little disposi- 
tion to help these unscrupulous men out 
by caring for their girls while they were 
small only to have them sold into a life 
of degradation when they were half 
grewn. But the look of silent pleading 
in the eyes of those neglected, forlorn- 
looking children tugged at my heart and 
I found it impossible to refuse them a 
chance at life. Upon inquiry we found 
that their father was dead and their 
father’s brother, a merchant in Loanda, 
promised faithfully to release all future 
claim to them if we would take them off 
his hands. We had none too great faith 
in his promise, but with our confidence in 
God’s overruling providence we cast our 
“bread upon the waters”? and the two 
little half-castes became members of our 
school family. 

It did not take us long to discover that 
in Eugenia, the older one, the Lord had 
sent us a rare treasure. Affectionate her- 
self to an unusual degree, her responsive- 
ness to love and kindness was almost 
pathetic. Not only was she intelligent 
and alert but anxious to learn and eager 
to make herself useful. It seemed that 
she could not do enough te show her 


gratitude to us. She soon appointed her- 
self my nurse when I succumbed to at- 
tacks of malaria. In spite of my urging 
her to go and rest, she insisted on sitting 
long hours by my bedside, finding in her 
own thoughtful way many things to do 
for my comfort. And her hands were not 
only willing but skillful, so that she soon 
learned to turn off her work in cooking, 
laundering and housekeeping neatly and 
with speed. She delighted in fine needle- 
work. Nothing was too dainty for her 
clever fingers and to her great joy she 
was soon being called upon to do most of 
the fine handwork needed by the mission- 
aries. 

When I was later transferred to 
Quessua, I had grown to love her so 
much that I could not think of leaving 
her behind, again to run the city street, 
so she went with me. The girls in 
Quessua were, with one or two exceptions, 
native girls, and lived a much more prim- 
itive life than she had ever been accus- 
tomed to, but Eugenia was from the first 
one of them and soon endeared herself to 
both girls and teachers. 

Time passed. Eugenia had given her 
heart to the Lord and had developed into 
a promising Christian girl, the pride of 
my heart. But the white uncle in Loanda 
had kept her whereabouts in mind and 
when she was about fourteen began 
writing her and sending her presents, 
plainly meaning to forget his promise 
that he would never try to take her away 
from us. And to complicate matters I 
was leaving for furlough. To give her 
what protection we could, she was sent 
to a distant station to live with Mrs. 
Wengatz until my return. And sure 
enough, almost as soon as the uncle was 
sure I was well out of the way, he prom- 
ised her to a white friend and she was 
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sent for. Not finding her at Quessua, the 
messenger was sent to Quiongua and was 
told that the girl had been left in their 
care and would not be allowed to leave 
them until my return. The angry uncle 
next sent a hammock for her, demanding 
that he be played with no longer, but the 
hammock was sent back with the same 
reply. The next day, while Mrs. Wengatz 
and the schoolgirls 
held the case up to 
God in importu- 
nate prayer, Mr. 
Wengatz went to 
the civil authorities 
to make sure that 
we were within our 
rights in refusing to 
send her back. The 
administrator’s 
verdict that, since 
the uncle had prac- 
tically abandoned 
her years ago and 
had done nothing 
toward her support 
since, he had no 
right to be claiming 
her now, was sent 
to the uncle with 
the request that he 
abide by it and 
molest her no more. 
He took it out in 
angry threats, but 
has since let her 
alone, and so Euge- 
nia was saved from 
a life that would 
have been worse 
than death to her. 
And it would have 
touched a heart of 
stone when she 
came in that night 
to try, through her tears, to thank Mr. 
and Mrs. Wengatz and to praise her 
Heavenly Father for her great deliver- 
ance. 

About this time some of our Christian 
men and beys began to discover that 
Eugenia was sweet and attractive. The 
first cases were not too serious, but when 
Mariano, the Sunday school superintend- 
ent and the only really well-to-do man in 
the church of his community, asked for 
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Eugenia, she felt the time had come to 
say yes. The fact that he was black 
rather than her own color and old enough 
to be her father, with a big family on his 
hands, seemed to us good reasons why he 
could not be considered, but it took some 
persuading to make her see these few 
little disadvantages as barriers; and his 
reply to me when I objected because he 
was so much older 
was certainly a con- 
vincing argument, 
even though it did 
fail to convince the 
unreasonable white 
teachers: ‘‘Had 
Miss Cross never 
read in the Book of 
God that Ngana 
Nzambi first made 
Adam and then 
later made him a 
woman to be his 
wife? Does that not 
teach us that God 
means for a man to 
be older than the 
woman he chooses 
to be his wife?” 
Again we could 
only pray that she 
be brought safely 
through this crisis 
that would make or 
mar her future hap- 
piness. Again the 
answer came. The 
right man turned 
up at just the psy- 
chological moment. 

About this time 
our one half-caste 
teacher was look- 
ing around for a 
suitable wife. As he 
was an earnest-hearted boy of her age 
and color, someone brought Eugenia to 
his attention and he was given permis- 
sion to choose her. Can you wonder that 
his letter, asking my consent and en- 
closing his formal proposal to her, seemed 
to my troubled heart like an answer 
straight from heaven? “I have been ask- 
ing God for a wife,”’ he writes her, “and 
see it to be God’s will that you become 
my wife.’’ I think I was happier than she 
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was when she shyly brought me her reply 
to read and forward. ‘‘My friend,’ so 
read the letter, ‘‘I am much honored that 
God should have chosen me to become 
your wife. It is well. Since it is God’s 
will, let us do the will of God.” After 
that friend Mariano was quickly forgotten 
and.as soon as Eugenia was eighteen and 
- could be married without her family’s con- 
sent, she became the happy bride of 
Aurelio Coimbra and gladly took up the 
duties of a pastor’s wife. I sent her off 
with my blessing, for it was plain that 
they were really in love with each other; 
but I was left lonely for I had indeed lost 
a beloved daughter. 

That was six years ago, but today they 
are still in love with each other and the 
proud and happy parents of two lovely 
children, Last week Mrs. Wengatz and 
I assisted them in a revival in their 
church. It was with thankful hearts that 
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we observed them among their flock. 
Their neat and tidy little home, in which 
they both take just pride, is in every way 
an example of what a happy Christian 
home should be. They are greatly be- 
loved by their people and Eugenia is an 
ideal pastor’s wife, teaching, preaching, 
and uplifting the villagers in a dozen ways 
and giving herself unreservedly to the task 
of bringing the people of Africa to know 
Christ as. their personal Friend and 
Saviour. Her devotion to Jesus and to 
his work and her childlike faith in prayer 
moved me to tears more than once; and 
how often I thank God that the poor little 
half-caste was not denied her chance at 
life on that day so many years ago. We 
have all rejoiced that the bread cast upon 
the waters in doubt has in very truth re- 
turned to us with God’s hundredfold bless- 
ing upon it. 


Getting Ready for Christmas 


By Clara B. Whitmore, M.D., Tientsin, China 


December 20, 1927: 
EAR Aunt Margaret: Christmas 
D greetings: and all the joy and 
good will that go. with them 
and for you the love that never 

faileth, and my own, too. 

We are deep in the preparation for 
Christmas. You would never think of 
us as a little band of elderly spinsters of 
whom Robert Louis Stevenson said as 
a class that they could not hear a man 
laugh without feeling their virginity in 
danger —I should say not. Rather we 
are a bunch of rambunctious and reckless 
rollicking children getting ready for 
Christmas and Santa Claus. 

It’s a most peculiar, weird feeling one 
has on coming into our house. Someone 
darts into this corner and someone else 
dodges into that to cover up some inno- 
cent looking little bundle that ordinarily 
you wouldn’t deign to notice. With our 
plans and plots and schemes, why, most 
of us are living a life of lucid mental 
adventure that would bring a blush of 
envy to the hardened features of the 
Chinese Pirates of Bias Bay. 


In our venturing, however, some of us 
may be a little more active and pro- 
gressive than others. Personally I am 
feeling fine, but there is too much night 
work for me to be quite able to keep the 
main chandelier lighted all the time as 
some seem able to do. But believe me, 
Aunt Margaret, we are a lively bunch, 
and each one of us is, as has been said, 
simply the daily paper which the sub- 
conscious mind publishes according to 
our capacity to reproduce copy in action 
— and it’s some action, too, twelve old 
maids living together — so don’t forget 
the infinite sources from which we derive 
our stuff to be dramatized and don’t 
forget. the explosive power of human 
nature. At Christmas time the meanest 
and grumpiest of us can think up a noble 
deed. 

So often young missionaries are much . 
as the story said of St. Paul when he 
went to visit his sister: ‘‘He came to them 
with a harvest blooming in his heart, but 
a cold wind blew out of them and with- 
ered the flowers in his hand and the 
flowers in his heart.”” We come out to 
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the mission field with such high hopes 
and happy outlooks and a cold wind often 
blows on them and changes them to 
dreary bafflements and saddened out- 
looks and bitterness of spirit. But truly 
our home group here just laughs you out 
of faults and transforms abnormal traits 
so that you can’t sour on life and die 
young in spirit, and you go on from day 
to day with the bounding satisfaction 
that you are acting like a human being 
— at least most of the time. It’s great 
to live with these Methodists here in 
Tientsin. We don’t have men in our 
family, it is true, but the General Board 
people are near at hand to humanize us, 
and we invite men guests in sometimes 
to keep us from forgetting what the 
species is like. 

Oh, this family! Joyce Walker, our 
songstress and our joy, came in with 
a bunch of bundles that was big to burst- 
ing and her face just showing what her 
mind felt like — that big spider on our 
veranda at Pei Tai Ho, that lucky spider 
that had caught a half dozen big flies at 
one time and the delicate web was in 
danger and he was, too, of bursting! Not 
a word would Joyce tell us and not a 
peek would she let us take at any one of 
those bundles. It’s intriguing! 


And there is Minta Stahl, who gives 
so generously and so graciously of her 
music to us, now in fun and little jokes 
trying to get every single thing that 
Mabel Allen asks for in her letter to 
We are too curious for 


Santa Claus. 


ect 


Second row: Misses Stahl and Sayles. 


Part oF THE TIPNTSIN FAMILY 
Front row: Misses Jaquet, Walker, Proud, Frantz and Dr. Whitmore. 
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words about it but we have to stand 
back and wait till Christmas morning. 
We enjoy to the full her innocent glee 
when she congratulates her own mind 
and chuckles away because she is her 
own guest of honor at this special occa- 
sion of Santa Clausing. And Vivian 
Proud, our newest child, goes around a 
veritable tower of silence, as if all her 
hopes and plans lie buried under the 
old Pacific. All the time we know that 
she is just Kris Kringle-ing us, and that 
in reality she is hoping that we will show 
a natural, human curiosity about what is 
so dear to her heart in these days of 
mysteries and silences. 

What do you suppose Mabel Allen, of 
West China, is doing? She is daring us 
to go look under her bed and with the 
threat of direst penalties if we do. You 
truly would believe that she had the 
proverbial man under her bed, and yet 
she is the same lovely Mabel Allen of 
whom I wrote in my diary when she first 
came, ‘‘She is so unconscious of her 
graciousness that she is a personality.” 
Do you think it is an evidence of strength 
of character for a personality to frighten 
poor weak-minded people into submission 
and make them lose, possibly, the chance 
of a lifetime? I, for one, would enjoy 
looking under that bed. When I was a 
youngster I was taught that your world 
is in your own soul, your empire within 
your own will. In this present crisis 
I am strongly minded to take this world 
of mine in hand firmly and courageously 
and in high faith and 
go and look under that 
bed. 

Ida Frantz and 
Myra Jaquet, our 
strength and our stay, 
ordinarily, now puzzle 
us. Their vague sug- 
gestions and secretive 
remarks actually keep 
us floundering around 
in a mental vacuum 
trying to figure out 
what is going to hap- 
pen. Itis amore diffi- 
cult problem to solve 
than Chinese polities. 
In this campaign there 
is no concerted action, 
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-no general plan, but each individual has 
appointed herself commander of her own 
forces and sallies forth on all kinds of re- 
connoitering trips and exploratory expe- 
ditions, and it is useless to think of getting 
an unexpected advantage by looking 
round a corner for any big adventure or 
any burning bush. Then there are Frances 
Milnes and Helen Desjardins and others 
to watch and I could go on indefinitely 
about the present activities of my family. 
Suffice it to say that we all are most 
saintlike now of any time of the year, for 
we are trying to put aside self and trying 
to think of others. 

Life is almost too great for those of us 
who are now living it, isn’t it, Aunt 
Margaret? So often we wound it and 
mar it to bring it to our own little di- 
mensions, yet nevertheless isn’t it great 
to be alive now? Even out here in China 
where everything is so chaotic and un- 
certain and where every day one is called 
upon to make new readjustments, living 
is a triumph of spirit and joy of soul. All 
day long we hear rumors and read head- 
lines and learn of new national tragedies 
and meet our own little comedies in our 
local work till by night we are tired and 
are glad that the darkness comés to take 
us to bed and relieve us from conversa- 
tions and speculations and thrills. 

Someone, I don’t remember who, said 
that the mind, reprieved from annoyances 
and worries, yearns to come home under 
the roof of its own little safe identity. 
Mine can do that best in the sanctity of 
my own little bedroom. It is a drab little 
cell of a bedroom, as bleak and pinched as 
a beggar’s face, nearly, but it is life and 
joy and happiness to get there. It is a 
place where I may read or think or write, 
or commune with my own thoughts. It is 
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a coming into the presence of tranquility 
—it is a place of prayer. It is a place 
where I may entertain pleasant memories, 
or receive an unseen Friend and talk, as 
it were, face to face with him in the guest 
chamber of my own soul. 

I cannot tell you the joy it is to get 
ready for the Christmas for the Chinese. 
They are all children and love the bright- 
colored paper flowers and the gay decora- 
tions and the dolls 
and little trifles 
we have for them. 
When we know 
how cramped and 
barren and crip- 
pled and driven 
their lives are, we 
are so glad to 
have the extra op- 
portunity to tell 
them again of the 
glory that bright- 
ens and radiates 
from a life that 
has known Christ. And I always like to 
think that they can feel our love for 
them at this time when Christ is real 
and so present. We give them bright- 
colored bags made of mosquito netting 
and filled with such a variety of things — 
needles, pins, safety pins, wash towels, 
handkerchiefs, pencils, crayons, etc., 
ete.,—and I think more than all the 
rest the love and prayer and work that 
you put into these things from the home 
side. We have the lovely Christmas 
carols and the story of a Christ who is 
with us and loves us always and brings 
joy and peace to our hearts and lives. 


Lovingly in his service, 


Miss Maspet ALLEN 


C2 Be WwW. 


Discouragement vs. Thanksgiving 


By M. Lillian Halfpenny, Tientsin, China 


becomes headquarters and then we 
go from there to visit in nearby 
villages. This time the pastor’s wife, 
the ister of the girls school and the 
missionary went together. We walked 


ie making a country trip, one place 


about a mile to a village where some of 
our church women lived. Instead of hav- 
ing a large meeting and inviting in all the 
friends and neighbors we met with just a 
few of the women and girls who are 
Christians. 
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As we sat there in that little mud house 
they told us of the flood in the fall. They 
felt as though that had left them with 
_ almost nothing. While they were still 
suffering from it the soldiers came 
through and took all they wanted. The 
winter had been cold and they were 
destitute. Absolute discouragement was 
written on all their faces. 

After a little visit we prepared to have 
our little prayer meeting together. Be- 
fore praying I asked that first they men- 
tion some of the things they had to be 
thankful for. 

“We haven’t anything to be thankful 
{or 

“But surely there is something.”’ 

~“No! You know that we haven’t any- 
thing to be thankful for.” 

They looked as though they believed it. 
Then, as so many other times, I was 
thankful that we have a religion which 
has something for them and that we 
didn’t have to leave those women as we 
found them. 

“Let us see. Since coming I haven’t 
heard Mrs. Wang cough.” 

Mrs. Wang always has a cough. They 
all looked at her as she sat up there on 
that mud bed. Mrs. Wang answered, 
“No, I don’t cough nearly as much as I 
used to.” 

“And Mrs. Han, I am really surprised 
that you have been able to live through a 
winter like this.’”” Mrs. Han is well up in 
years, and very thin. She smiled as she 
answered, 

“‘T have never been better in my life in 
spite of the fact that I have gone to bed 
hungry and cold every night this winter.” 

“‘Isn’t there anything else to be thank- 
ful for?”’ 

With a little twinkle in her eye another 
woman answered, ‘You look again and 
see if you can find anything else.”’ 

So I looked again, and again stayed 
with the common everyday side of our 
life. And as I looked I saw something that 
in America we do not often think of as 
being a thing to be thankful for. I had 
just visited a village where it seemed as 
though every man, woman and child had 
one of China’s awful diseases, trachoma. 
It was so extreme that a person must be 
careful not to touch his hands to his face 
until after a hot wash. As I looked around 
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that room and saw the good clear eyes” 


of these women, I spoke of that. They 
looked around and they knew and they 
began to nod and to smile. 

’ Then one of the women was ready with 
something else. 

“‘Here we are, gathered together in this 
room. The pastor and his wife come from 
over there in the mountains. The teacher 
comes from the province south of here. 
You come from far away America. We 
belong in this little village. We are here 
together and know each other because of 
the love of Christ. We are thankful for 
Christ.”” So this woman had left her 
despair and again realized the love of 
Christ in her heart. 

We had our little prayer meeting and 
we had prayers of thanksgiving as well 
as of asking. Then it was time for us to 
go back. 

“Do stay all night with us.”” And they 
all pressed the invitation. When we 
could not, they wanted us to promise 
that we would stay over night the next 
time. We went outside the door and 
turned and bowed our good-byes. 

“We are going part way with you.” 

At the entrance into the main street of 
the village we again turned and bowed 
good-bye. 

“We are going a little farther.” 

At the edge of the village we again said 
good-bye and again they said, ‘We are 
going a little farther.” 

We walked across that plain.” It was 
March and there was a strong northwest 
wind. Their clothes were so thin that the 
wind was penetrating to the bone. They 
went half way to the next village and we 
insisted that they must go back. They 
agreed, but did not make a move to turn, 
so we left them. They stood there and 
after walking a short distance we turned 
and saw them there and waved good-bye. 
We went on, then turned and there they 
stood, the cold wind blowing their clothes 
but still they waved. We went on to the 
turn in the road and just before making 


the turn looked again. There they were - 


waving good-bye to us. 

As the miles separate us that wave has 
become a beckon — a beckon from the 
women of China to the women of 
America, because they want to have the 
love of Christ. 
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At the Old East Side Gate 


G By Elizabeth S. Roberts, Seoul, Korea 


OW I wish you could all come 

and visit us here in Korea, get 

acquainted with our fine Korean 

people and see this beautiful 
land of ours, often called the Land of the 
Morning Calm. Even though the customs 
are different from ours at home, you will 
find, the world around, that the hearts of 
the people are the same, with the same 
spiritual longings, desire for learning and 
knowledge that may better fit all for a 
fuller and richer life. 

The hospital is situated on a lovely hill 
overlooking a picturesque section of the 
city which is most beautiful at night, 
because of the electric lights which remind 
one of the entrance to a bay. The dis- 
pensary is nearer the foot of the hill and 
so is easier for the sick patients to reach. 
Just at the right of our entrance is one of 
the picturesque city gates, Korean in 
structure, with the characteristic up- 


turned corners, carvings, pictures and 
characters, giving it the distinctive ori- 
ental look. It is the old East Gate from 
whence came the name East Gate Hospi- 
tal. The gateway has stood for over six 
hundred years and the gate is still there 
which used to be closed every night. 

Then there is the city wall that was 
built in 1396 all around the city. It is 
fifteen miles long, running over the 
mountains and down in the valley. His- 
tory says that it was built in about six 
months, by two hundred thousand labor- 
ers. The wall is now being torn down by 
the Japanese government. 

A more wonderful view than we have 
from the fifth floor of our hospital can 
scarcely be found. In front is the grand 
East Gate and at the back the city wall 
and the magnificent mountain . peaks. 
Here we can meditate on the past glory 
of this land, beginning in the ‘misty 
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ages, of 2333 B.C., then distinguished in 
literature, in fine arts, in religion, in 
choice porcelains, in the stones that stand 
by her own waysides and sing her eternal 
praises.” 

Such is the location of this, our Chris- 
tian hospital, high and lofty, worthy of 
our friends at home and of our Christian 
women here. I am so often reminded of 
the Bible verse about the city set upon a 
hill. The light is radiated to many from 
here, and here the gospel message is heard 
by many for the first time. With our 
Christian doctors and nurses to admin- 
ister to their needs, the patients staying 
here are led to think of higher things. The 
Christian acts and deeds which they see 
speak louder than words. Here the rich 
and poor meet and receive the same 
treatment in our bright, sunny rooms. 

You can easily judge by the picture of 
the babies that we do quite an extensive 
obstetrical work. The eleven little ones 
are all under five days old. It has taken 
years to develop this maternity depart- 
ment, for it was difficult to persuade the 
mothers (and more especially the grand- 
mothers) that the hospital was the best 
place for them when the babies were born. 
For generations the grandmothers had 
attended to the mothers and why should 
they not continue? But times have 
changed and education has done much 
for the younger women. 
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It is still difficult to keep some of them 
the seven days that we require them to 
stay in the hospital. Those who leave 
before the end of that time, and so break 
a rule of the hospital, must pay a fine of 
twenty yen, and that tends to keep them 
here. 

How worth while it all is! Not only for 
the mothers and babies, I mean, but how 
splendid it is to be training a group of 
nurses who, all over Korea, can help the 
people to better ideas of health and, in 
Christ’s spirit, can minister to them in 
hours of need. 

We have two Bible women who see and 
speak to all patients as well as those who 
accompany them the first time they come. 
This gives them a wonderful opportunity 
to reach a great number of people with 
the gospel message. They also visit the 
patients in the hospital every day and 
follow them up after they leave us. Many 
are the real conversions that they could 
tell about, and some of the women who 
have been reached in this way join the 
church. We have more non-Christian 
patients than Christian, so we have a 
great opportunity of preaching to them. 

We say a hearty thank you to the 
societies at home who have sent our 
parcels of supplies, without which we 
could not have done our work here. It is 
quite a task to supply bedding and cloth- 
ing for so many. An increase of seven 


Miss Roserts with Her Nurses AND Bares 
The cribs were a Christmas present to the hospital P 
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babies and mothers in twenty-five hours 
quite exhausts the storeroom, as there is 
never a great supply there. Birds’-eye 


cotton and safety pins are especially hard 
to keep on hand and are most welcome 
gifts. It is impossible to have too many. 


Loloabourg— From the Train 


By Mrs. John M. Springer, Likasi, Belgian Congo, Africa 


S it possible 
that this is 
Luloabourg? 
That’s what 
the sign says, 
on the nice 
new brick 
railway sta- 
tion. Yes, it 
is the new 
town brought 
up to this new 
Bas-Congo au 
Katanga Rail- 
way just 
opened through from Bukama to Port 
Franqui on the Kassai River by the 
king, a little more than a month ago. 
This railway links South and Central 
Africa with the Lower Congo. And we 
are on our way to the Jubilee Conference 
at Kinshasa. 

It’s raining! Did you ever! And it’s 
only. the twenty-ninth of August. Won- 
der if their rains are already due. Yes, 
we are told that they have only six weeks 
to two months of dry season here. Whew, 
but it’s humid! I’m glad we do not live 
here: We have from five to seven months 
of dry season on the mineral fields of the 
Katanga, and have frost sometimes, too. 

What dense vegetation! The grass is 
already two feet high. No wonder it is 
fine for cattle. The Smiths have a con- 
cession of a million hectares for cattle 
raising just east of here. Others have big 


A Narrvr Drum 


‘eattle farms, too. The Jacobs have just 


bought 2,000 more cattle for their farm. 


_ She told me she went out with her hus- 


band and they shot eight lions a few 
months ago. But what a task, to cut a 
railroad through these densely wooded 
jungles! 

The downpour of rain is over and here 
come the natives. The train is ahead of 


time though running, at its best rate of 


speed, at about fifteen miles an hour, so 


we have four hours to wait here. We had 
six hours to wait at Lupata. Still, it is 
far ahead of walking. But Jo Smith made 
it in one day from Kanima in his Hudson, 
where it took the train forty-eight hours. 
There is a very good motor road. I ex- 
pect the railroad will speed up its schedule 
later. It will have to. The mail plane 
does it in seven hours from Elizabeth- 
ville while the train takes five days. 

What swarms of natives, some of them 
totally innocent of any clothing — not 
even the proverbial string! One graceful 
young woman is clad in two scanty 
aprons of dark blue, the rear one floating 
gaily on the breeze as she runs along. 
She should worry! 

Here’s a Buick Six that rolls up and the ° 
motley crowd respectfully lets it pass. 
Motor cars, however, are common now. 
It’s the train that is a novelty. It’s the 
train that affords transportation for 


For Lack or Money 
Behind her is the school; before her is the 
kraal and heathenism to which she must return 
see there is no money to take her into the 
school. 
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thousands of the natives. A mob of them 
are getting onto the train and all their 
brothers and their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts have come to see 
them off. 

Too bad it’s too dark to get a photo- 
graph! There’s a dandy young buck in 
immaculate white shirt, trousers and 
shoes with black hat, belt and socks. 
Some color scheme! And there’s another 
young chap of about the same age wear- 
ing only a scanty loin cloth. The young 
fellow in gray tweed must be in charge of 
one of the railway schools. 

Nice Belgian police dog, that! He 
seems to belong to one of the women — 
probably given her by her white para- 
mour. There’sa woman going along witha 
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half-caste baby on her hip. It looks sickly 
beside the rich browns of the natives. 
Some white man’s child. Poor baby! 

Swarms of natives, but no Protestant 
mission here. At the old town, which is 
represented to us at from five to twenty 
kilometers away, there is a large Catholic 
Mission. 

Well, it’s not our territory — but we 
are reminded of the swarms and swarms 
of natives who are in our territory with 
no mission work being done among them. 
We cannot throw any stones at our 
Presbyterian neighbors. They — the 
missionaries — are doing their level best 
just as we are. Swarms of natives! The 
night falls and the train moves on, leaving 
them in the darkness. 


Manners and Morals 


By Helen Grace Murray, Mexico City, Mexico 


Turn to the Left 
: TT long road led straight ahead 


without break or turn — from one 

end of the Purple Land to the other 

it seemed tome. The late Novem- 
ber Uruguayan afternoon was Just bracing 
enough for a canter; my horse was in the 
mood for it and so was I. Off we tore with- 
out let or hindrance. But the road was 
longer than it was wide, and when I met a 
load of hay on its leisurely way in the 
opposite direction I had to turn out for it. 

“Turn to the right, Mr. Farmer,” I 
remarked under my breath as I sharply 
reined in to avoid collision. 

Three minutes later I met an auto and 
then another, and if my horse had not 
been as wise and persistent as Balaam’s 
ass I should never have survived to meet a 
third. Little by little I was becoming 
conscious that something was wrong with 
somebody somewhere, and a suspicion 
was dawning in my mind that that some- 
body might be myself. At the first cross- 
roads store I drew up and asked a 
pertinent question: 

“When I meet an auto or a team, which 
way should I turn?” 

“To the left, senorita, always to the 
left.” 

S-o-o! I ruminated as I jogged off and 


on. S-o-o! No wonder I was alive only 
by the grace of God and the caprice of 
Fate. Why hadn’t I inquired beforehand 
something about the law of the road in 
Uruguay? Why forever take for granted 
that the ways I knew were universal 
customs? Would I never learn better? 
Maybe so — maybe not. It all depended 
on whether I got killed first doing it my 
own way —or killed somebody else in 
the process. 

And after all, I’m only a fair repre- 
sentative of my own race and special 
tribe — perhaps of the genus missionary, 
too. All too often we assume that our 
brand of mores is a superior brand that 
assures and insures their infallible cor- 
rectness and acceptability everywhere. 
It is a false assumption of course. “Made 
in America’? does not necessarily imply 
“Made for the World.”” More mission- 
ary fatalities — intellectual and spiritual 
as well as physical — are to be charged to 
lack of missionary flexibility than to lack 
of missionary preparation or of mission- 
ary consecration. 

Let it be added to the missionary 
decalogue then that only those shall find 
their days long, in the new land which 
their sense of mission has given them, 
who can learn to turn to the left! ’ 
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Ask and Ye Shall Receive 


One of the Grail pictures in the Boston 
Public Library shows the stainless (but 
cocksure) young Galahad visiting the 
palace of the Fisher-King. The king and 
all his court lie under a spell which can 
be lifted only as a pure knight shall arrive 
and ask concerning the meaning of it all. 
Galahad, blind to his own limitations or 
unwilling to reveal his ignorance by 
honest questioning, assumes an indifferent 
sophistication and passes through the 
castle leaving its occupants still sleeping. 

It is a parable of altogether too many 
missionary careers. What we do not 
understand we are prone to ignore as 
unimportant and beneath our notice. 
False shame keeps us silent and passive, 
or makes us insistent upon our own stub- 
born and often wrong-headed ways of 
thinking and doing. And the result? 
Tragic catastrophe or dull failure. 

Now, ignorance is not shameful to have, 
shameful only to keep. But we shall 
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never rid ourselves of it so long as we 
maintain a would-be-dignified silence. 
look wise when we are at heart foolish, 
and learn nothing. 


To the new missionary going out to her 
new field, all her world is her oyster to 
be opened by questions. The new lan- 
guage, literature, history, social tradi- 
tions and customs, points of view — 
what you don’t know, ask about! The 
only unpardonable sin in a new mission- 
ary is apathy. The Open Sesame to the 
hearts of her new associates is her sincere 
and spontaneous interest and curiosity 
about her adopted land. And interest 
begets interest. We are interesting to 
folks only as we are interested in them. 
If we have a message to bear to the 
nations we must bear it to them with the 
idea of give and take — better, of take 
and give. For no stingy receiver can ever 
be an effective giver — and she who never 
asks a question will-never be asked one 
in return! 


Coeducation at Nyadiri 


By Frances Quinton, Nyadiri, Africa 


1928, marked the highest point in 

- attendance of girls in the boarding 
department since its beginning. 

Not all have returned for the present time 
and for various reasons some will not 
return. Weare still in the transition stage, 
when we are not sure 
of girls for any definite 
period. This accounts 
for the fact that so often 
patrons find new names 
at the head of their let- 
ters. There isa class of 
girls who come prima- 
rily for protection from 
undesirable husbands. 
Some of these stay a 
reasonable length of 
time and become very 
good girls. Others stay 
only until they learn 
that the danger at home 
is past and then they 
leave. Another class 


Te term of school closing June 15, 


come with letters of recommendation 
from their teachers, and it is from these 
that we hope for the most. 

The records of the four and a half years 
of the school show that more than two 
hundred girls have been here for varying 
lengths of time. We have been very much 


ScHOOLGIRLS IN AFRICA 
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disappointed in some of them but others 
have left very satisfactory records. Many 
who come are very young, and when they 
grow a bit tired of school there is no 
influence at home to keep them here, so 
when time comes for return to school some 
of these are absent. During the life of the 
school as many as twenty of our girls have 
married Christian men. Some of these 
are teachers and we are thankful for the 
part we have had in establishing Christian 
homes in Africa. 

Nyadiri is more than a school for girls. 
Since the day that three mothers and their 
children, one a boy, sat in the shade of the 
grass huts for the first session of school 
we have been a coeducational institution. 
Our boys’ boarding department is a very 
important feature and our codperation 
with the General Board has been a very 
satisfactory thing. 

About twenty young married men 
constitute a Christian village and they 
and their wives come to school. In 
January of this year two of these young 
men were sent out as teachers in village 
schools. They are doing good work and 
we are proud of them. Abraham is a real 
leader. He began his work as an unpaid 
helper while he was himself a pupil. Now 
he is in charge of a school of eighty pupils 
who, under his direction, are building a 
sundried brick church-schoolhouse. Fer- 
ris, too, has developed since he became a 
teacher. Thiseyear we have three men 
who are thinking about entering the work 
next year and a larger class who we hope 
will become teachers. 

It was my privilege to work for some 
years at Old Umtali and I often find my- 
self trying to compare the two places. It 
seems to me that in some ways Nyadiri is 
more advanced for five years than Old 
Umtali was at nineteen, when I first knew 
it. Certainly the work with the girls is 
much more easy. One would not be sur- 
prised to find that one hundred girls com- 
ing from heathen homes with no training 
in obedience constitute a very hard prob- 
lem. It is a surprise to find them quite 
easy to handle. 

Then, for a young school, we are proud 
of our commodious and suitable plant. 
The home of the missionaries is all that 
could be desired. This was completed 
before we started our school, so we never 
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knew what it really means to rough it. 
A few improvements have been added from 
time to time to make it more convenient. 

Three years before the time when I am 
writing, I was in the throes of my first 
experience with builders and building, 
though not my first at making bricks. I 
can never forget those days, but the 
difficulties fade away as I look out of my 
office window and see the good and sub- 
stantial, though plain, dormitories and 
dining halls. It does not seem possible 
that such could come out of a Rhodesia 
white ant hill, but that is the material 
from which the bricks were made. 

Today the carpenters are doing some 
of the finishing work on the new school- 
house. This building replaces the little 
pise church which has given such noble 
service, six days a week, for four and a 
half years. The passing of the “little mud 
schoolhouse” gives us just a pang of 
regret, because it was our first school and 
church. The assembly room of the new 
building now serves as a church on Sun- 
day, but it lacks the churchly atmosphere. 
We hope some day to have achurch. _ 

When this school was opened there had 
been, for a number of years, village 
schools within a very few miles. As a 
result we had a number of pupils who 
were full members of the church when 
they came to school. Many of these show 
how sadly lacking had been sufficient 
teaching to develop Christian character 
through the years when there was no 
missionary. With no Christian back- 
ground and no home influence for good, 
they present a problem as difficult as 
though they were the rawest heathen. 

Nyadiri has good buildings and the 
school is fairly well equipped and at 
present well staffed. She brings to you 
no request for great material help, but 
she asks you for the greatest service of 
which you are capable — your prayers 
that hearts may open to the light and that 
as you study Nyadiri and Rhodesia and 
Africa, their people may be coming closer 
to God through your prayers and ours. 
We who labor here from day to day feel 
that some who have been here the longest 
fail to grasp and apply to their lives the 
simplest truths. We feel that this is their 
greatest need, and I must put it before 
you. 
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MY PRAYER 


Dear Lord, I trust Thee; lead me as Thou wilt; 
No other choice have I. For Thou didst die 

On Calvary for me — and I am Thine, 

Bought with a price, by matchless love divine. 


The ‘‘other sheep”? Lord, use me as Thou wilt 
To pray, to send, to go, that they may know 
The sweetness of Thy love. And let me be 
Kept in Thy peace, in fellowship with Thee. 


— Effie Clara Barton. 


Editorial 


World Day of Prayer 


The theme is: “That They All May Be 
One”’; the date, February 15, 1929. 

It is significant that the theme for the 
World Day of Prayer this year is ‘“‘That 
They All May Be One,” especially since 
this follows so closely upon the Jerusalem 
Conference in which the spirit of oneness 
was so clearly evident and from which 
there goes forth an ever-deepening sense 
of Christian unity permeating the whole 
Church. It is no wonder that these 
Christian representatives, face to face 
with the possibility of Christian unity, 
uttered the following words of conviction 
and sent forth a call to prayer: ‘The task 
before us is beyond our powers. ... We 
desire to call for a greater volume of 
intercessory prayer. The whole Church 
should be earnest and instant in prayer, 
each part for every other, and all together 
for the Church’s unity and for the hal- 
lowing of God’s name throughout the 
world.”” What is beyond our powers is 
within the power of God. 

The testimony of the Chinese girl 
expresses uniquely the reason for the 
exercise of prayer: “‘Little prayers, little 
power; much prayer, much power; no 
prayer, no power.”’ The ‘‘much prayer, 
much power”’ is the urge for the World 
Day of Prayer, a day when in oneness of 
spirit a great volume of prayer in the 
interest of the Church of Christ through- 
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out the world shall ascend to him to claim 
the promise, “Call unto me and I will 
answer thee and show thee great and 
mighty things which thou knowest not.” 

All supplies for the World Day of 
Prayer may be secured from Branch 
depots of supplies, as follows: Program, 
$1.75 per hundred; a sheet of Suggestions 
for Leaders, free with supply of programs; 
attractive World Day of Prayer Poster, 
10 cents each; World Day of Prayer Seals, 
to be used on correspondence, 25 cents 
per hundred, $1.75 per thousand. Elec- 
trotype of the seal may be had for $1, for 
use in printing announcements. Call to 
Prayer free when ordered with supply of 
programs. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church 

and Stewardship - 

The Church Department of Stewardship 
has recently issued three most important 
announcements. 

The first offers a new manual entitled 
“Building the Stewardship Church.” 
This is intended as a complete guide book 
for the instruction of pastors and all 
church workers in varied and successful 
methods of stewardship promotion in the 
local church. Plans worked out by lead- 
ing ministers, and information of all sorts 
as to method and material, will be in- 
cluded. The manual may be had at 10 
cents a copy, cash with order. 

The second announcement outlines a 
complete change of policy in respect to 
the pamphlet literature issued by the 
department. On account of the increased 
demand, restricted budget and cost of 
publication it becomes necessary to make 
a charge for this material. A free catalogue 
may be had for the asking, giving lists 
and prices of all material. Some very fine 
new leaflets and manuals, together with 
the best of the old, are forthcoming. 

The third plan offers the prospectus of 
a little stewardship newspaper for the 
discussion of purely stewardship questions 
and the accumulating mass of stimulating 
and inspiring stewardship experiences, 
stories, victories, programs and problems. 
This will be issued at a merely nominal 
subscription rate of 25 cents a year and 
will come monthly. The first issue will 
appear when a goodly list of paid sub- 
scriptions has been received. It is believed 
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that the friends of stewardship through- 
out the Church will enthusiastically wel- 
come this. 


Mrs. Lindberg at Constantinople ~ 

The Constantinople Woman’s College has 
as a visiting professor of chemistry for 
this year Mrs. Charles A. Lindberg. For 
many years Mrs. Lindberg has taught 
chemistry at the Cass Technical High 
School in Detroit. When she was granted 
a year’s leave of absence she heard of the 
need at Constantinople and volunteered 
her services. Her correspondence on the 
subject closed with this significant sen- 
tence: “Since the whole idea is one of good 
will, the year should be a profitable one.”’ 

Mrs. Lindberg induced Miss Alice 
Morrow, sister of our ambassador to 
Mexico, to accompany her, and to act as 
hostess at the college during the winter. 
Miss Morrow will make a distinct con- 
tribution to the work of the college, by 
assisting President Adams in the enter- 
tainment of visitors, and by developing 
friendly contacts in the city. 

The sailing of these two ladies to 
Turkey was in line with the policy of 
the Near East College Association, ‘‘to 
share in a friendly way with the youth of 
the Near East the best we have in 
American educational ideals.”” It is an 
additional investment in international 
good will. 


Tortured to Death 

The Civil and Military Gazette has started 
a campaign against the quack “doctors”’ 
of India. An Indian sub-assistant sur- 
geon tells of things he has seen when 
patients, after being ‘‘treated’’ by the 
hakims have come to the hospital for relief. 

He says that their method of treating 
fever is to shut up the patient in the inner- 
most corner of the house, close all win- 
dows, doors and ventilators and set a dish 
of burning charcoal near the bed, And 
yet they claim that their methods are 
better than those of foreign-trained 
physicians! 

The doctor tells of one patient who was 
brought in from a neighboring village for 
treatment for pain and swelling in the 
abdomen, accompanied by fever. Ex- 
amination showed that the pulse was 
imperceptible and the wall of the abdo- 
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men extensively bruised. And this story 
was brought out by questioning. 

The village hakim wanted to apply 
cups to the abdomen, but as proper 
earthen cups were not available an earth- 
enware tind was unfastened from the gear 
of a well, kerosene oil and rags were 
burned inside the vessel and then it was 
applied to the abdomen. The result was 
that, since the mouth of the vessel was so 
large, the abdominal walls were pulled 
into the tind to such an extent that the 
pain was greatly increased and the tind 
could not be removed, 

The poor ignorant hakim was helpless, 
but a village schoolteacher broke the 
vessel and relieved the sufferer. The 
terrible treatment had done its deadly 
work, however, and the patient died a 
few hours after his removal to the hospital. 

“Are such men healers or torturers?”’ 
the doctor asks. 


Day cf Prayer for Foreign Missions 
Attention is called to Thursday, January 
10, as the day in the Week of Prayer 
when the churches unite in prayer for 
foreign missions. The eight prayer objec- 
tives recommended at Rattvik in 1927, 
and reiterated at the Jerusalem Confer- 
ence in 1928, are suggested for use on Jan- 
uary 10. 


Personal Mention 


Early in January the following mis-. 
sionaries will be returning to India: Misses 
Melva A. Livermore, 8. Edith Randall, 
Lydia S. Pool. With them will be the 
Misses Laura E. Bell, Edna I. Bradley, 
Carrie B. Osburn who are new workers. 

Miss Ethel Margaret Waldorf, daughter 
of Bishop and Mrs. Ernest L. Waldorf of 
Kansas City, Missouri, sailed November 
24 on the S.S. Voltaire to begin work in 
Buenos Aires. 

The Mirses Henrietta P. Robbins and 
Maude V. Trissel expect to leave in Feb- 
ruary to resume their ‘work in Korea. 

Miss Beulah H. Reitz plans to return 
to Rhodesia in February, going via Buenos 
Aires. 

The Misses Doris I. Welles and Ma- 
thilde Moses have recently returned from 
India. 
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Elizabeth Russell 


M*s EvizaABetH Russe, one of the 

pioneer missionaries of our Society 
in Japan, having served more than forty 
years there, passed to her heavenly re- 
ward on September 6, from Delaware, 
Ohio, where she had spent the nine years 
of retirement. She was born at Cadiz, 
Ohio, but spent most of her life before 
going to Japan in West Virginia. 

After graduation from the Woman’s 
College of Washington, Pa., she taught 
in the public schools of West Virginia, 
and held important district and confer- 
ence offices in the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society before offering herself 
for service abroad. In 1879 she and. Miss 
Jennie Greer sailed for Japan. 


In December, 1879, Miss Russell 
opened the school in Nagasaki, which has 
become famous for its alumnae and 
influence. The name, Kwassui Jo Gakko, 
was prophetic for it has indeed been a 
Fountain of Living Waters. The first 
(and for a time the only) pupil was present 
at the farewell service for Miss Russell 
when she retired in 1919, to give her 
testimony, as a Christian Bible woman, to 
her old teacher’s influence. The school 
had, by that time, on its rolls over 400 
students and about 600 alumnae. 

Among her other duties, Miss Russell 
found time to establish an orphanage at 
Omura, another town, where great trouble 
had come through the devastation of a 
tidal wave. This school she took care of 
herself for many years before the Society 
was able to give her any financial assist - 
ance. She also, with money furnished by 
the crews of American boats, organized 
the Christian Endeavor Home for Seamen 
in Nagasaki. Until her retirement she 
served as director of the board and 
through the years was a friend to the 
sailor boys who called at that port. Miss 
Russell was honored by the Emperor of 
Japan with the decoration of the Order 
of Blue Ribbon “for work of inestimable 
value in the education of the Japanese.”’ 
These few words only faintly express 
what her years of steady faith in the 
future of Japan’s possibilities for its 
educated womanhood have meant to 
present-day Japan. 

Early in her missionary life Miss Russell 
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adopted a little Japanese girl whom she 
named May. This child was sent to 
America for public school education, 
making her home with Miss Russell’s 
sister in Delaware, Ohio. After gradu- 
ation from college, May went to Japan. 
At the time of Miss Russell’s retirement 
she returned to America, expecting to 
take care of her mother, but about three 
years ago she was taken away by tuber- 
culosis and Miss Russell continued to 
live with her nieces. One niece was 
called away by death about two years ago. 
The one who survives gave every possible 
care and comfort to her aunt until she 
found herself “‘so tired” that she just lay 
down and quietly went to her eternal 
sleep. 

Funeral services were conducted by 
Bishop Oldham, assisted by Dr. Rollin 
H. Walker. Several missionary friends 
were present at the services and the 
burial in Oak Grove Cemetery in Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Brssim RoBInNson BRALt. 


“Welcome Home’’ 
To the Missionaries 


ONFERENCE was in session at Wuhu. 

Most of the foreigners present, after 
a year of forced absence, had just re- 
turned from America to China, the land 
of their adoption. The Chinese pastors, 
Bible women and teachers were greeting 
these friends of years’ standing with a 
joyfulness that could not be mistaken. 

One day, an announcement was made 
by the Chinese from the conference floor, 
asking all of the missionaries to be present 
for an extra session that night. We went, 
wondering just what it was to be. It 
proved to be the heartiest and most touch- 
ing reception that most of us had ever 
seen. 

Mrs. K. 8. Liu, principal of the Hwei 
Wen School, Nanking, was the first 
speaker. She mentioned, first, their 
thankfulness that the missionaries had 
returned; thankfulness that, after having 
been driven out, they were willing to 
return. Second, there was appreciation; 
appreciation for the Christian spirit, the 
willingness to suffer, the refusal to become 

(Continued on page 23) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
PRAYER AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Mrs. Gilbert Blatchley, 725 Eddy Street, Fort Scott, Kansas 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


FEBRUARY 
2 Dodd, Stella, M.D.; Lawson, Anne E. 
3 Walter, A. Jeannette 
4 Brownlee, Charlotte; Daniel, Nell[M.; Dunn, 
Olive; Olson, Della; Tyler, Gertrude W. 
5 Albrecht, Helen R.,; Nagler, Etha M.; Peck- 
ham, Caroline §.; Young, Mariana 
6 Galleher, Helen M.; Hollister, Grace A.; 
Moses, Mathilde R. 
7 Blasdell, Jennie A.; Lawrence, Mabel C. 
8 . West, Esther Irene 
9 Porter, Eunice; Williams, Laura V. 
10 Hemenway, Ruth V., M.D.; Hewson, Mar- 


guerite E.; Norberg, Eugenia 

11 English, Marguerite G.; Fales, Cora; Foote, 
Rhetta C. 

12 Landrum, Margaret; Taylor, Erma 

13 Church, Marie E.; Simpson, Cora; Tyler, 
Ursula J. 

14 Marker, Jessie B.; Seal, May B. 

15 Curry, Olive; Edborg, Vera 

16 Bridenbaugh, Jennie B.; Mace, Rose A, 

17 Riste, Rose, M.D.; Thomas, Ethel E. 

19 Field, Ruth; Rogers, Mayme M. 

22 Hammons, Mabel, M.D.; Rockwell, 
Lillie M. 

23 Hunt, Ava F.; Palm, Emma; Snow, Myra L. 

24 Rubright, Caroline B. 

25 Stewart, Emma 

27 Corner, Sula Marie; Welch, A. Dora 

28 Terrell, Linnie; Townsend, Mollie E. 

29 Watts, Annabelle 

(Addresses found on page 338-38) 


Prayer 
A Morning Prayer: Open my eyes that 
I may clearly see things as they are, not 
as they seem to be. I would not walk in 
darkness; give me sight and obedience 
to the heavenly light! 


Mrs. GERTRUDE Barton. 


For Troubled China: You hear much 
these days about troubled China. Per- 
haps some of you think mission work has 
been in vain. Some incidents will show 
that the efforts of our teachers and Bible 
women are not allin vain. It is impossible 
to measure their influence as they go 
about their work in the various villages. 

Out in Dung Chong a number of girls 
have organized themselves into a prayer 
band. They meet after school in a small 
room and there send up their united 


petitions for the village people and for 
themselves. 

In Dong Huang an ardent idol wor- 
shipper became so worried over her family 
(for there was sickness and very little 
money) that, finally, she became ill 
mentally as well as physically. The Bible 
woman took her to her own rooms where 
she, with the pastor and his family, cared 
for her, praying constantly. She recovered 
and was converted. I wish you might hear 
her ringing testimony of what Christ has 
done for her, what he means to her, and 
her earnest appeals to those about her to 
accept him. 

Give thanks for this little six-year-old 
girl and pray for others like her. A tiny 
Lung Daik Iong girl went to her teacher 
in a distressed frame of mind saying, 
“My grandmother worships idols. Won’t 
you come talk to her? We must plan a 
way for you to go into her bedroom, for 
that is where she keeps them. I’m asking 
Jesus to show me the way.” When the 
teacher called, the grandmother went to 
her room to get some special guest tea and 
the little girl called out, “‘Grandmother, 
don’t you want to show teacher your 
room? I know she would like to see your 
pretty things.”” And so the way was 
opened! 

Miss Eva SpRUNGER, 
Kutien, Fukien, China. 


For Eveland Seminary, Mount Sophia, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements: I think a 
school for the higher education of women 
in an island empire where, for a radius of 
one thousand miles, there is nothing 
higher than junior. high work, should call 
for the prayers of our women. And how 
we do need books! I want to develop a 
library for the arts department on litera- 
ture, history and science. Do you think 
it would be too much to ask that every 
one who has read ‘‘A Wagon That Was 
Hitched to a Star” should send one book 
to the seminary? 

Miss Maset Marsa. 


Service 


From our schools all around the world 
the news is borne, ‘Each day our girls 
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are working on the gifts for their Mother 
Society and daily we are asking God for a 
very special blessing to rest upon her dur- 
ing this year.”’ 

Dear sisters at home, are we doing as 
well? Does each of us know about the plans 
for this sixtieth year? Are we praying 
dailyfor the consummation of those plans? 
Are we working every day on some love 
gift for the exhibit at Columbus next fall? 
This anniversary is meaning much to our 
members out there. God grant that it 
may mean as much here. 

Business organizations recognize the 
appeal attendant upon the celebration 
of an anniversary, particularly if it be a 
bit out of the ordinary, and such a one is 
ours. Sixty wonderful years — years of 
faith and prayer, of sacrifice and toil, of 
vision and fulfillment, of obedience and 
loyalty, of gains and losses, of smiles and 
tears, of hopes and fears. Yet withal, 
the abiding presence of the One under 
whose banner of love the work has been 
done — sixty years so full of achievement 
that every man, woman, and child among 
us should be given the high privilege of 
being counted among the illustrious six 
hundred thousand with which we hope to 
close the year. ‘‘A new member a day 
till the last of May” if attempted by all 
who read this will help attain that goal 
and will insure conscience-clear summer 
vacations. Impossible? Say not so until 
every member of your congregation has 
been given the opportunity of accepting 
your personal invitation. In this day of 
easy communication and of rapid trans- 
portation surely this is not too great a 
service to give to the Master. 

Does your heart thrill with pride in the 


_ Founders of our Society? Do you glory 


in their spirit of willingness to walk the 
streets of Boston in calico? Are you 
ready to emulate them today? Will you 
match their fearlessness with a daring 
that leads to great sacrifice? 

Neither will I offer burnt offerings 
unto the Lord my God of that which 
doth cost me nothing. IJ Samuel 24: 24 


The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


WESLEYAN 


Mrs. Merle N. English, Chairman 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, [Illinois 


The Year to Come 


1929 will soon be here and we hope it 
will be filled with joy for each of you. 
This past year has been a happy one in 
the Wesleyan Service Guilds. You have 
made a fine record. What will this new 
year reveal? 

If we keep our minds open to condi- 
tions as they exist in the world around us, 
we shall find a great need everywhere for 
enlightened minds, healthy bodies and 
understanding hearts. Someone has said, 
“Your consciousness of a need and your 
ability to meet that need constitute-a 
call.”” Perhaps this new year will reveal 
in a very definite way our part in meeting 
this need. It may be God will need the 
business and professional women of our 
great Church to take an even more earn- 
estly active part in establishing his 
kingdom on earth. 

We are trying to meet these needs in 
the Guild projects this year. To those 
who need enlightened minds, Epworth 
School for Girls and Gleason Institute are 
ministering; to those who need healthy 
bodies, Brewster Hospital and Dr. Viola 
Lantz; to those who need understanding 
hearts, Marcy Center and the hostel for 
working girls in South Africa. To share 
in these great tasks is a high privilege. 
May we be worthy of those who repre- 
sent us! 

To the four fine regional conferences of 
Wesleyan Service Guilds held last fall in 
Wichita, Kansas, Oakland, California, 
Los Angeles and Chicago, delegates came 
from as far east as Indiana, as far west as 
California, as far north as Wisconsin and 
as far south as Kentucky. Such earnest- 
ness was revealed, such desire to-~ learn 
all they could in order to do all they can, 
that we predict great achievement for 
this New Year. z 

What will 1929 reveal? We hold the 
key to the sacred treasure and only we 
can unlock the door. 


STUDENT 


Mrs. H. M. Le Sourd, 803 Second Street, Durham, North Carolina 


Will you not think with me this month 
about your next-door neighbors — the 
student department, our ‘‘auxiliary of 
tomorrow’’? 

As you know, every Branch has a 
student secretary, and she has working 
with her at every college a student center 
chairman, who is the point of contact 
between the students and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. Our main 
problem js not in interesting the students 
but in enlisting auxiliary women who will 
be that point of contact. The Branch 
student secretaries report one hundred 
fifteen student center chairmen actively 
at work in the eleven Branches, but this 
is not sufficient to cover the wide field. 
This number ought to be doubled or 
trebled at the earliest possible time. 

Each year, definite plans are sent to the 
women at these various college centers. 
For 1927-28 these took the form of a 
Chinese Party, and the secretaries made 
most favorable reports concerning their 
use. A meeting of this type proved to be 
good psychology, for it paved the way for 
more serious contacts. In the October 
FRIEND an outline of this year’s plan was 
given. 

Our share in the candidate work this 
year was rather an indefinite one. There 
were four hundred seventy-four contacts 
made with students, either personally or 
by letter. It is hard to estimate just how 
far the influence of this department goes 
toward producing missionaries, but twen- 
ty-five appointments were made this year, 
which was not equal to the demand. 

The interest in the Sister Colleges of the 
Orient is not as active as it should be, 
but twenty-nine colleges gave over $5,000 
toward the support of the oriental insti- 
tutions. Baltimore Branch led with a 
gift of $2,075, and Northwestern con- 
tributed $1,400. 

During the past year thirty-seven 
colleges were visited by the national and 
Branch secretaries. Six representatives 
from our Society participated in ‘the 
Student Y. W. C. A. summer conferences. 
When the students are away from the 
campus it is an excellent opportunity to 
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discover what students are thinking. 
Here the students were given an oppor- 
tunity to choose one of six interest groups 
as follows: How to be at home with (a) 
Myself; (6) My Family; (c) Men; (d) 
Other Races; (e) The Church; (f) God. 
The two most popular groups proved to 
be the ones that dealt with God and the 
relations between men and women. Those 
of us who were privileged to attend were 
convinced that the students of today are 
seeking and demanding truth. They want 
facts. 

We have been gratified over our inter- 
denominational relations this fall. At 
the Federated Student Committee meet- 
ing it was reported that the Methodists 
led in Sister College contributions, and 
that the literature was recommended as 
the most acceptable type for summer 
conferences. We are not boastful but 
thankful that we as Methodists have 
been proceeding along constructive lines. 
Mrs. Nicholson’s new book, “‘ Thinking It 
Through,’”’ was recommended as one of 
the twenty books on the interdenomina- 
tional student book list. 

Dr. Gratz tells us in his famous lecture 
on “‘The Unspanked Generation” that 
the young people of today are a part of a 
civilization they had no part in creating. 
They didn’t design the clothes they wear, 
write the books they read, nor manu- 
facture the cosmetics they use. All these 
have been done by an older generation. 
As a society for the promotion of all that 
is high and fine, what are we doing to 
capitalize the energy and enthusiasm of 
these young people, and to make the 
inheritance of influence that surrounds 
them constructive and ennobling? 

We should not be half so much alarmed 
about the college students as about the 
generation that precedes them — these 
young college graduates, new brides and 
young matrons moving into our com- 
munities. Are we finding places for them 
in the church? What interesting things 
are we giving them to do? They are 
trained for leadership, and their abilities 
ought to be utilized. é 

(Continued on page 22) 


“YOUNG PEOPLE - 


Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant, 601 Second Avenue, Sterling, Illinois 


. The Banquet at General Executive 

It was a high privilege to be a guest 
at the young people’s banquet Friday 
evening. Long before the doors were open 
all the approaches were filled with the 
happy throng. Oh’s! of admiration came 
back to the ‘‘oldsters’”’ who waited their 
turn this time. No wonder! Facing the 
door stood the gallant ship Friendship, 
all blue and white, with banners flying. 
The tables bore smaller ships, and at each 
plate stood a souvenir ‘‘Friend”’ ship — 
no one could miss their significance. Even 
_ the menu cards, in the Standard Bearers’ 
colors, carried a gallant sailing ship at its 
head. At each plate, too, was the new 
song book just gotten out by Mrs. Van 
Sant, and with Miss Leonarda Fisher as 
song leader, the gallant crew, 577 strong, 
sang the chanties of friendship. 

Mrs. Alfred Matthews, president of 
Pacific. Branch, gave the ‘‘Captain’s 
Orders,”” and Miss Erma Lucas sang a 
-solo; and the young people — how they 
sang! They sang to the missionaries, they 
sang of them, they called them up, they 
called them down. Youth, youth, how 
lovely it is! 

Mrs. Clyde Collison, Pacific Branch 
young people’ssuperintendent, was “Guide 
of the S. S. Pacific,” and the whole com- 
pany had a beautiful time during the con- 
ferring of awards. Mrs. Van Sant an- 
nounced awards. Mrs. Collison followed 
with a long list of Pacific Branch honors. 

A great thrill came when Miss Clem- 
entina Butler, in a tribute to Miss Clara 
Cushman, exhibited the original pennant 
which was the inspiration for the badge 
of the Standard Bearers. It will be re- 
membered that this, the only standard 
ever raised above the Stars and Stripes, 
was raised upon Dewey’s flagship at 
Manila. Since the death of Miss Cush- 
man, founder of the Standard Bearers, it 
has come into possession of the Society. 
The pennant was greeted by the girls’ 
rising to their feet. 

A welcome to China in the journey of 
the Good Will fleet was given by Miss 
Mabel Nowlin, who gave a welcome in 
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Chinese, and then in English. One of the 
many things which will be strange to the 
welcome visitors is the number of walls 
— walls around cities and villages and 
homes. There are other walls, too, which 
cannot be seen with the physical eye — 
walls of superstition, sickness and ignor- 
ance. We shall see what Miss Cushman 
never saw — city walls being torn down; 
and the Standard Bearers are working 
toward the tearing down of the invisible 
walls. 

Beautiful Mrs. McDowell, speaking as 
only Mrs. McDowell can, presented the 
thanks of the General Executive for the 
many courtesies and gifts of the young 
people of California. 

After these speeches came the launch- 
ing of the good ship Pacific, one of the 
Good Will fleet which is to sail around the 
world in this year’s study. 

Under Mrs. Collison’s direction, the 
barnacles were scraped off — such bar- 
nacles as ‘“‘Wornout ideas,” ‘Other 
religions are as good as ours,”’ “ Mission- 
ary meetings are stupid,” and “I am 
different from other people.”? The ma- 
chinery was looked after and treated with 
the oil of joy. Wireless apparatus was 
tested and found in perfect condition, as 
its snapping showed. The cook appeared 
and supervised the provisioning of the 
ship with the Bread of Heaven, the Fruit 
of the Spirit, the Water of Life, the Oil of 
Grace and the Salt of the Earth — each 
brought by a Standard Bearer. The cook 
explained that this food must be on board, 
as failure to eat of it causes low spirit 
and inaction. 

The “crew” (officers and counsellors) 
were assembled by Mrs. Collison. The 
passengers came to the dock (all girls who 
have received passports by payment of 
dues) and the ‘‘ General PassengerAgent,”’ 
Mrs. Van Sant, asked them to have the 
guide book and read instructions. The 
“guides”? (missionaries) told why they 
wished the ship to come to their countries. 

The prize song of Pacific Branch young 
people was sung and the program closed 
with a tender prayer by Mrs. Collison, 
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that all may be in touch with the sending 
and receiving stations on high, their lives 
radiating the great love from above. 

With the ‘‘Amen” the wireless snapped 
again, and a memorable evening was 
closed. 
_ Don’t you wish you could have been 
there? 

—Condensed from Executive Daily. 


Awards 


1. To Branch having largest per capita 
Thank-Offering — Cincinnati — set of 
flags. 

2. To Branch having largest per cent 
of increase in members — Minneapolis, 
8 per cent — $25. 

3. To Branch, the largest per cent of 
whose organization clocks struck twelve 
— Topeka, 33 24 per cent — costume. 

4. To the organization making the 
best general record for the year — Sepul- 
veda, California — costume. 


Notes 


Mention should be made of the fact 
that Philadelphia Branch stood highest in 
its per capita giving, the amount being 
$3.38, while the general average was 
$2.91. 

Next month we expect to print a letter 
from Sepulveda, California, telling how 
they made the best general record last 
year. 


Student Work 
(Continued from page 20) 

I heard a talk one night which was a 
plea for new life in old offices. The story 
was of a mechanic who was employed in 
the Buick factory, having given as refer- 
ence six years of experience in the Ford 
plant. After proving inefficient in several 
different departments, they asked him 
just what he did in Henry Ford’s concern, 
to which he replied, “I inserted bolt 
number 68.” 

I went home and quietly made a survey 
of the offices of our church and was 
amazed at the few young women in office. 
Most of the women had been in the same 
office for a surprising number of years. 
The idea of ‘‘Pussy Wants a Corner” is 
not a bad one for us to play in our church 
organizations — we grow and the work 

(Continued on page 28) 


January 


Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
461 East Broadway, Alliance, Ohio 


The gain in King’s Herald member- 
ship during the birthday year is a cause 
for rejoicing. We now report 76,291, an 
increase of 2,681. Although there was a 
gain in the number of Little Light Bearer 
Circles, we find a loss in membership of 
288. We now have 152,493 members in 
the junior department with an increase 
of 2,393 over the total reported last year. 
While we “‘hold fast” that which we have 
gained in Herald membership let us look - 
to the building up of the younger group. 
Your secretary will be glad to receive 
suggestions as to how this may be done. 

Perhaps more incentives in the way of 
awards might be used to inspire the 
leaders of the little folks. Mrs. Doan 
gave us this plan some time ago and it is 
well worth repeating: ‘‘Secure a pretty 
candlestick with candle and a kodak 
book. These are to be the property of the 
youngest Light Bearer until a new baby 
comes to take his place. Then the picture 
of the child with date of birth, etc., is 
placed in the book, which is carried with 
the candlestick to the latest arrival. 
This interests the mothers and keeps the 
leader on the lookout for the new babies. 
The auxiliary mother would, no doubt, 
be glad to present the candlestick and 
book for this purpose.” 

Light Bearers from six to eight years of 
age, primary age group in Sunday school, 
should meet at least once a month. It is 
sometimes found desirable to have them 
assemble with the Heralds for the open- 
ing exercises and then adjourn with their 
leader to another room for the story and 
handwork period. ‘‘ David and Susi” has 
been recommended for use with these 
children. The Friendship Press, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, provides 
“Boys and Girls of Africa” -(outline 
pictures for coloring), price fifteen cents, 
and African Picture Sheet (serap book 
use), price twenty-five cents. Bear in 
mind that the older Light Bearers will 
enjoy the stamp book this year. 
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‘“‘Welcome Home’’ 

To the Missionaries 

(Continued from page 17) 
discouraged, and the desire of the mis- 
sionaries to show forth the same spirit 
which Christ had manifested in his suf- 
ferings. The missionaries had preached 
these fundamental principles of life and 
character many times, but had never 
before had the opportunity to manifest 
them in quite so outstanding a manner. 
Thirdly, there was hopefulness; hopeful- 
ness that in this year of absence from 
China the missionaries had grown more 
in things of the Spirit, and would thus be 
able to bring more to China than ever 
before. 

Rev. Shen I Shu spoke next. ‘‘ We have 
wanted you to come back far more than 
we can ever tell,” he said. ‘‘This is an 
assembly together for glorification, the 
glory that rests upon you- because you 
have been willing to return; the glory 
which is being reflected upon us, because 
you have come back. The non-Christians 
look with wonder as they say, ‘Your 
missionaries are coming back,’ and so 
Christ is glorified in your’coming. God is 
glorified; the Church is glorified. We are 
not welcoming you as merely men and 
women. We are welcoming you as 
Christians. ”’ 

Handel Lee followed with a testimony. 
He recalled the appearance of many of 
the Nanking missionaries as he had seen 
them on the ‘morning after” March 24, 
1927. They were dressed strangely, partly 
in Chinese clothes, and partly in foreign 
ones. 
their lives, yet none had lost hope. “If 
you had cursed China that morning, it 
would have been difficult to find it in our 
hearts to blame you. But there was not a 
word of rebuke. You appeared to us that 
morning as supernatural. Then when I 
went to General Conference in America, I 
remember how heartily we Chinese were 
received. How could we Chinese speak 
about some of the conditions which exist 
in China? But the missionaries had spent 
this year in explaining the China that is 


to the American people. I found a criti- _ 


cism in America, a criticism of the mis- 
sionaries, that after all, they were only 
second-class folks, that they did not have 
much education. But while in America, I 


Many had barely escaped with’ 
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discovered that many of these mission- 
aries had been able to take positions 
which required that they pass extensive 
and searching examinations.’ 

Bishop Birney replied for the mission- 
ary group. He used Mrs. Liu’s three 
words and spoke of our thankfulness for 
the privilege of being in China; our appre- 


ciation of the marvelous character of the ° 


Chinese people, and our hopefulness for 
the Kingdom of God in China and for the 
future of the great Chinese people. 

This reception sent every missionary 
home to his knees, to admit his utter 
unworthiness of the things that had been 
said, but again to consecrate his life to 
the cause of Christ in China and to say 
to himself, ‘‘We must not fail our Chinese 
friends and their expectation of us!” 


KATHERINE Borys, 
Nanking, China. 


Student Work 
(Continued from page 22) 


grows. We should learn how to do more 
than insert bolt 68. ‘‘Lord, teach me how 
and when to resign” might be an office- 
holder’s annual prayer. We cannot 
always put the young people in high 
offices, but we can always find places for 
them on important committees, make 
them assistants, and give them a chance 
to understudy some of you who carry the 
important and responsible work — give 
them a chance to share your experience 
and knowledge. The greatest leaders of 
all times have learned the art of division 
of labor. It is a horrible thought, I know, 
but if you were to die tomorrow, what 
provision has been made for your suc- 
cessor? 

This little verse comes from a Standard 
Bearer group in Columbus, Ohio: 


Missionary mothers, don’t you cry, 
We'll be grown up by and by. 

We’ll fill your shoes and your offices too 
And grow as wise as any of you. 


Let us each make a survey of our own 
church’s organizations and offices and 
find out if we are making room for the 
young leadership. It is the ever-present 
task of the church to find its ever- 
changing place on the campus and in the 
community. 


GrowtTH AT NYADIRI 


Miss Ona Parmenter wrote about Nyadirt, 
- Africa: I was amazed at the way this place and 
work had grown in the past two and a half years 
since I last saw it. We can hardly be called an 
infant any longer, although we are the baby in 
years. There are seventy girls now in the school, 
not including the three babies and the old grand- 
mother who takes care of them. Last year they 
put up new brick dormitories for the girls, also a 
dining room and nice kitchen so they can cook 
and eat in comfort and with at least a semblance 
of cleanliness-both during the rains and in the 
cold winter. 

Probably you know that at Nyadiri is our one 
and only doctor and in a large degree my longing 
of the last term is being realized here in ‘the 
privilege of working where I have some one to 
advise me when I need it: In all of our work here 
in Rhodesia we have been striving for codperation 
and have, to a large measure, reached it in a most 
delightful way. We now have co-education in 
all the schools, the church work has always been 
united and more and more we are coming to unite 
in the medical work in a very pleasing manner. 
As you know, at Mutambara the women 
supplied everything in the way of buildings, 
medicines and the nurse. The Board doctor sent 
me some supplies when we first started up and the 
missionaries there were very kind im helping 
wherever it was possible. Up here we have 
codperated even to a greater extent. The Gen- 
eral Board have the buildings all here for medical 
work and most all the drugs. We have fifty 
dollars a year to use for that, and now with the 
doctor and myself we feel that we can do real 
effective work. 


Not Barnum’s Circus 


Miss Phoebe Emery writes from Budaun, 
India: — I have taken up bird study as a hobby 
thissummer. I got a scare this morning, though. 
I was out in the grove by half-past five in order 
to get the first songs of the birds. There was a 
tailor bird hopping about in the bushes and I 
concealed myself among the branches of a lemon 
tree to watch it. I must have been there about 
fifteen minutes when I chanced to glance up and 
there on a limb, not more than two feet above 
my head, was a huge snake stretched out. You 
can guess that I lost my interest in tailor birds 
in a hurry. I called the gardener but he was 
afraid to try to tackle it in a tree. A half 
dozen men gathered with clubs but they were 
all afraid to try to get it down. Finally I sent 
one of the men over to call an English sahib, 
who was the only one left in the station, to bring 
his gun and shoot it. 

We all surrounded the tree and kept watch 
and guard until he got there. He laughed at me 
for my fright and said that it was quite a harm- 
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less rat eater. But I told him I would prefer it 
dead to alive so he shot it for me. It was at least 
six feet long and as big around as my wrist. 

These creeping, not to mention flying things, 
are one of the reasons for my preferring to take 
my vacation in the rains. Just as soon as the 
first rain comes they begin to creep out from 
their holes in the ground and from all sorts of 
cracks and crevices until life after dark becomes 
a nightmare to me. I have screened doors and 
windows but there is nothing tight enough to 
keep them out. The night before last I saw a 
centipede scurrying around in my bedroom 
and the worst of it was that it hid itself away 
before I had a chance to kill it. I went into the 
dining room for a drink of water to steady my 
nerves and there right above the water jar sat 
a big fat scorpion, and it, too, scurried away 
into the shadows. It doesn’t add any to my 
comfort to know that scorpions and centipedes 
are somewhere in the house enjoying my hos- 
pitality. 

Last night it was a swarm of young grass- 
hoppers just hatched out for a gay and giddy 
time. I had.a new magazine and was trying to 
read, but those hoppers seemed to regard my 
person as an especially prepared spring board 
on which to perform acrobatic stunts. They 
jumped on my nose and ears, entangled them- 
selves in my hair and turned somersaults down 
my neck. The white curtain behind me was 
black with them. Finally at eight-thirty I had 
to give up and seek refuge behind my mosquito 
net in bed. The lamp being extinguished, they 
sought excitement elsewhere. 


Burssincs BrErorE M@rats 


From Lovetch, Bulgaria, Mrs. Florence G. T. 
Reeves sends the following: — Ganka, who has 
just this year come into the little Methodist 
church we have here, determined that she would 
institute the blessing before meals in her home. 
She decided that she must begin at the first meal 
after she got home, but alas, she had not the 
courage to do it. Angry and disappointed with 
herself for not being able to do this, she deter- 
mined not to fail the second time. So at supper 
she talked about prayer and what it meant and 
asked if they would allow her to ask the blessing. 
Her parents consented, but during the entire 
time she was saying grace they all laughed. 
After that at every meal she asked the blessing 
and little by little they did not laugh. At every 
meal she explained more about prayer. As long 
as Ganka is at home, the blessing will be asked. 
She is very happy about this, and one thing 
more —namely that her father has promised 
that he will read the Gospel of Mark through 
before she comes home at the end of school. 

And I am sure when she returns to us again 
that she will be able to report much spiritual 
progress in her family. 
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Toxip By A JAPANESE CuristmMas TREE 

Miss Elizabeth Kilburn sends us this contribu- 
tion from Sendai, Japan:—1 arrived in Sendai 
with my other friends two weeks before Christ- 
mas. One day an attractive young lady came to 
look us over. She smiled brightly as she said, “I 
want a good tree for the Airin Kindergarten.” 
The next morning my owner loaded me on a 
cart and sent me to this very kindergarten. 
Soon the happy Japanese girls came in to trim 
me. They put “‘snow’’ on my branches and hung 
various little trinkets. Spreading out my 
branches as much as possible, I tried to make 
them look bright and happy. I didn’t know what 
all this meant until that evening, when thirty- 
five young ladies, mostly Christians, came and I 
found out that they were celebrating the birth- 
day of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of all mankind. 
No wonder they smiled. 

Two days later I was stripped of all my finery, 
which had to go to trim other trees, and I was 
thrown out on the woodpile and thought I was to 
be cut up for firewood to keep those jolly kinder- 
garten children warm. But I was not to die yet, 
for on the afternoon of December twenty-two, 
the smiling teacher and some girls came and took 
me off the woodpile and dragged me over to the 
missionaries’ home, for the dormitory girls were 
having their Christmas celebration there that 
evening. Another Christmas party! I trembled 
with joy. The girls trimmed me again and deco- 
rated the room, and I had never seen such a 
festive place before. In the evening they had 
their party and the pastor gave a fine talk on the 
meaning of Christmas. The missionary spoke 
about the coming year and all its wonderful 
opportunities for Christian service, and then she 
gave them gifts. The girls went back to the 
dormitory, tired but happy, and the next day 


~they left for their homes in the country, where 


they would tell their parents about it. 

I thought surely my work was finished, for I 
was beginning to look a little weathered as I had 
been trimmed and dragged around so often. 
But the next day I was set up again in a large 
room in the dormitory for the working girls’ 
party. When these young girls came in I noticed 
how tired they looked, because they had been 
working many long hours in the tobacco factory. 
But as the evening progressed, their faces changed 
and a relaxed, happy expression came over them. 
When they received the'little gifts which a kind 
friend in America had sent them, their faces 
fairly beamed. 

On December twenty-seven, the grown-up 
Christians of the church had their celebration 
in the same room, and again I tried to do my 
part to make it a happy occasion. That night I 
heard the following conversation from two folks 
standing near me. ‘‘The celebration of Christ- 
mas has become very popular lately in Japan,” 
said the missionary. ‘“ Yes,’’ answered the richly 
dressed Japanese lady, “in the old days there 
were no Christmases; only New Years, which we 
call O Shogatsu, but there was too much drinking 
of saki and the girls and women could not have 
good times the way we do now at Christmas 
time.” 

T am glad to be a Christmas tree and to know 
how Jesus makes everyone happy. 
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Just A PIcTURE 


Miss Williamson of Cincinnati Branch quotes 
the story of a Bible woman which is of special 
interest to Northwestern Branch, since Miss Peters 
as from Central Illinois Conference:— Most of 
you know of the Hitt Bible Training school in 
Nanking, and of the thirty and more years of 
service that Miss Peters gave of her life to this 
school. There hung in one of the rooms a large 
picture of Miss Peters placed there by the stu- 
dents and teachers in love and respect for their 
founder. Ruthless soldiers filled the school and 
their horses were stabled in the out buildings. 
Still Miss Peters’s picture was unmolested. At 
this time this Bible woman was living in the gate 
house for of course the soldiers had driven her 
from the school. One day a great commotion 
was aroused among the soldiers. They were 
deeply disturbed and could not discover the 
source of their trouble. Of one thing they were 
sure, a spirit was about and troubling the men in 
the kitchen. They searched over the building 
and finally stopped before Miss Peters’s picture, 
feeling that here was the cause of their trouble. 
This Bible woman was called in to explain the 
picture. She is a very dear friend of Miss Peters, 
and she told in detail of her life as founder of this 
school. The result was that one of the officers 
placed the portrait face down on the table with 
strict orders that no one should touch it. 

Those of us who know Miss Peters and her 
wonderful prayer life, know that while she is now 
in America, those days were doubtless spent in 
prayers and fasting for the people, for the city 
and for her beloved school. 


CHRISTMAS AND CROCODILES 

Miss Mathilde Moses sent the following contribu- 
tion from Cawnpore, India:— It is Christmas 
Day and Sunday. As we go to church we hear 
the chug, chug, of the steam roller as it continues 
to make us asphalt streets, just as if it were not 
Christmas Day —no, not just the same way, 
for we see the engine of the roller is all garlanded 
in chains of marigolds which show they do know 
what day it is. 

It is Basant, January 27, the feast of the begin- 
ning of spring. It is a big holiday among the 
Hindus and every one who can goes to the Ganges 
to bathe. Many of the mills in this big city give 
half holiday, but one cotton mill we went to 
visit had not closed’ down. As we went the 
rounds we noticed little earthen vases contain- 
ing a few marigolds, on all the looms, tables, 
racks, etc. The company has given each worker 
these flowers because it is Basant and as soon as 
the mill closes down they will hurry to bathe in 
the sacred Ganges, and throw the flowers as 
offerings upon her broad, muddy breast. 

It is an ordinary day and we are driving down 
Main Street. Why, what is that? Stop the 
horse. It is a huge crocodile firmly bound round 
the mouth and body with ropes, and hung on a 
pole carried on the shoulders of six men. While 
we were fascinatedly gazing at it along came four 
men, with another not quite so large, securely 
bound, and yet another even smaller, which two 
men carry between them, but that is not all. 
The procession winds up with one man carrying 
a wee one in his arms. 


Cengee 


ur SIXTIETH 
Anniversary 


Forward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Toe Srxtiera ANNIVERSARY Has 
Braun, Bots “THERE” anp “Hern” 
SrxtretaH ANNIVERSARY IN K1AnNGsI CONFERENCE 


The Kiangsi (China) Annual Conference was 
held in Kiukiang, October 10-15, with Bishop 
Birney presiding. At the same time for several 
afternoons there were meetings of the Kiangsi 
Woman’s Conference to receive reports and 
plans for women and children, but all united in 
the morning and evening sessions of the annual 
conference. Miss Lucina Chow, president of 
the Kiangsi Woman’s Conference, presided and 
did so well in all the work that she was con- 
tinued in office for another year. Much time 
in those sessions was given to prayer for the 
work. 

Both Chinese leaders and missionaries were 
eager that people should know about the Sixtieth 
Anniversary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and understand more about what the 
Society is trying to do, so a special program was 
arranged. Monday evening of conference week 
“was given over to the women for this program. 
The committee had previously sent all over the 
conference a translation of the letter from the 
officers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society at home, inviting the Chinese Christian 
women to join with them in the celebration of 
the Sixtieth Anniversary, and a call to the women 
of the Chinese churches loyally to respond to this 
invitation. They had planned to get the com- 
munion cups that were wanted for the great 
anniversary of next year, but some members of 
the committee felt that more should be done, 
and have suggested that extra gifts be asked for 
and that all should be given to the Retirement 
Fund in appreciation of the work of the Society, 


At the anniversary celebration on Monday 
evening, Miss Sung Tiao Yin presided. She had 
made for that evening a very large copy of the 
seal of our Society which was put on the pulpit. 
The place was beautifully decorated and very 
special music had been arranged. Miss Shaw of 
Nanking led in the devotions and two addresses 
were given. Miss Miriam Nieh addressed the 
conference on ‘‘The History of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society,’ and Dr. Ida Kahn 
gave the address on the ‘‘Present-Day Work of 
the Society.”’ Then at the close, thirty-six of the 
older students of our institutions marched in 
with lighted candles, singing, ‘‘The kingdom is 
coming.”’ They marched from the back of the 
church up to the pulpit and stretched clear 
across and down the steps on either side, one 
mass of beautiful light. As they stood, the con- 
gregation rose and joined with them in the last 
verses of the hymn. It was an evening of great 


inspiration to all. 
— Quoted by Miss Edith Fredericks, central treasurer for 
Mola from a letter written by Miss Anne Pittman of Kiu- 
iang. 
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Srxty Cities Mrrrines 


Reports have come in from the following 
Sixty Centers Meetings: Duluth, Minn.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Missoula, Mont.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Portland, Ore.; Sacramento, Calif.; Puebla, Col.; 
Pittsburgh, Kan.; Denver, Colo.; Colorado 
Springs; Joplin, Mo.; Oklahoma City; Dallas, 
Texas; Fort Worth, Texas; Jamestown, N. D.; 
Boulder; Salt Lake City, Utah; Dayton, Ohio. 


Dayton Report 

The Sixty Cities Circuit of pre-anniversar y 
events has started in Cincinnati Branch. If 
Dayton was not the first it was among the first 
to celebrate. 

Our party took the form of a one o’clock 
luncheon at a downtown church of a sister de- 
nomination, to which all Methodist women were 
invited. Two hundred sixty-four sat down to 
luncheon. You would have appreciated the 
beautiful care with which the tables were deco- 
rated and the luncheon menu planned and served. 
All of the details carefully worked out beforehand 
were smoothly executed. It was a day of great 
enjoyment and inspiration. You know that it 
could not be otherwise when Mrs. Thomas and 
Mrs. Townsend were our speakers. Mrs. Thomas 
always seems inspired. Mrs. Townsend’s gracious 
and stately personality expressed in her states- 
manlike speech captured us. Both speakers were 
at their best. 

For place cards we used the idea of threefold 
stewardship. The musical numbers were given 
by Louise Sandusky, a young negress. 

Doctor Brashares gave the invocation and 
Doctor Swank, district superintendent, the 
benediction, so that we were both well begun 
and well done. Mrs. J. F. Srmwarr. . 


MemBersuHip CRrIsIs 

The ‘‘one in twenty” plan to be studied most 
carefully by every auxiliary president . . . we beg 
of you to use tt. A 

Prayerfully seek out one in every twenty of 
your membership who will pledge herself to 
secure one new member, auxiliary, Standard 
Bearer or junior. If by using the “‘Ruth and 
Naomi” plan you will maintain your reported 
membership of last year and make an average 
net gain of one in twenty the Society will reach 
its goal of six hundred thousand members by 
1929. Come on, presidents, you loyal, conse- 
crated bunch, and let us reach the goal. It can 
be done; let’s do it. 

Write to me, will you, and tell me how you 
are working it? 

Let us eat, sleep, live with this erie a 
problem until we have done our part to reac 
the 6,000,000 goal. 

The February meeting should see the launching 
of the ‘‘one in twenty”’ plan. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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EDITORIAL 
ees ye shall ask anything in my name I will 
it. 

As the time approached for copy for this 
page and the discovery was made that there 
was absolutely nothing in hand in the line of 
methods or demonstrations, ‘“‘Ye Editor” was 
greatly concerned. What was to be done 
about it? 

Suddenly a method developed within my 
soul. It was simply, try out the promise: ‘‘If 
ye shall ask anything in my name I will do it.” 
So, in answer to the prayer for help! help!! 
help!!! a miracle was performed. Hear ye! 

Very soon the postman came with a big 
brown envelope sent from another city, and in 
it was found the following ‘‘Reverie”’ in perfect 
condition and unsigned. 


A Reverig on STEWARDSHIP 
Mrs. French (/’) 
Mrs. Kent (K) 

Mrs. French is seated in her living room trying 
to read. Hearing a knock she goes to the door 
and admits Mrs. Kent. 

(Ff) How do you do, Mrs. Kent! Come right 
in. Lay off your wraps, won’t you? 

(K) No, thank you, I have only a few minutes 
to stay. I just called to talk to you about our 
missionary finances. Do you realize that the 
year is almost up and we do not have nearly as 
much money as we should have? 

(F) Indeed I do realize it; and I was just 
thinking when you came in that there is so much 
said about money that I wish I did not belong. 

(K) But why do you wish that, my dear? 

(F) Because I work hard for what I get and 
don’t I have a right to do what I please with 
my own? 

(K) Yes, indeed, with what is your own. 
What for instance are some of the things you 


own? 

(F) Well, that set of reference books on my 
mantelshelf for one thing. 

(K) Why do you say you own them? 

(F) Because I bought them with my own 
money, of course. 

(K) Where did the money come from? 

(F) I don’t happen to be a clairvoyant, but 
since I earned the money teaching school in the 
country, I suppose most of it came from the 
farmers. 

(K) And where did the farmers get the 
money? z 

(F) From the sale of their crops, most likely; 
but what are you driving at anyway? _ 

Wait and see. Now where did the 
farmers get their crops? 

(F) From their farms, naturally. 

And now let’s see. Where did they get 
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their farms? Where did the farms come from 
in the beginning, I mean; who made them? 

(F) Why, God, of course. 

(K) Then he owns them, does he not? Did 
you ever hear of the deed being transferred to 
men? Is there anything to show that he ever 
gave up his ownership of all things? In the 
first of Genesis he says, ‘‘Replenish the earth 
and subdue it and have dominion over it,”’ but 
that is not the same as owning it. What I am 
trying to show you is that we do not own things. 
We merely possess them and so we do not have 
the right to do as we please. : 

(Ff) Well, well! That certainly is the very 
essence of stewardship. God is indeed the 
owner of all things, not because the Bible says 
so, but the Bible says so because it is true. I 
know the Bible does say, ‘‘For every beast of 
the forest is mine and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills and if I were hungry I would not tell thee, 
for the world is mine and the fullness thereof.” 
But what after all is the difference between 
owning and possessing? Is it not a mere quib- 
bling over terms? 

(K) Well, in order to be sure, I will see what 
Webster says about it. (Looks in small dic- 
tionary.) The idea I gain is that ownership is 
exclusive possession. Does that mean pos- 
session shared with no one or does it mean the 
right to exclude others, the right of control? 
I Tgok about me, here in my room for instance. 
I occupy it alone, I do as I please, I can exclude 
other people if I wish, yet I certainly do not 
own it. This, then, is the difference, I can do 
as I please while I possess it, but the length 
and terms of possession are determined by the 
owner. Every week I must acknowledge his 
ownership by paying the rent and if I fail to do 
so, I must give up possession. 

(F) Yes, I can see clearly that God does have 
the right to control and he can determine the 
terms and the length of our possession here on 
earth; but he is not a landlord asking rent. 

(K) Oh, no; he is much more. He is a great 
loving father. This is what I mean, Mrs. French. 
Suppose my father was wealthy and because he 
loved me so dearly — not because of advancing 
age or inability, but suppose his ability was far 
beyond mine, and he wanted me to have a 
chance to do things and to develop — he gave 
me a share in the business and made me a 
partner. Suppose, too, that he had a mighty 
program to which he was giving his very life and 
soul. He would expect, of course, that I would 
meet all the needs of my life from my own share. 
But if I really loved him, if my heart was with 
his in the great enterprise of his soul, would I 
meet all my wants first and take whatever hap- 
pened to be left for his program, or would I set 
aside a certain amount first and then add as 
much more as might be possible? God is our 
Father. All things are his; yet because he loves 
us and wants us to grow into his likeness, he 
takes a fearful risk. He makes us partners and 
gives us a share. He knows our needs and he 
wants us to be fed, clothed, sheltered, and edu- 
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cated, but even more than that, he wants us to 
care for the things he cares for and to do his 
will. He can get along without my tenth, of 
course, but he will be grieved and sad because 
I love him so little. Can we say we love him 
and are longing for his kingdom and then give 
to his cause whatever happens to be left? Do 
we give to our friends our leftovers? Oh, no, 
we do not. I should not pay my tenth because 
there is a stewardship campaign on, although 
that is very good and will solve the problems of 
church finance, and not only because it will 
enrich my life, but because I love him and want 
to do it. It was love that gave the opportunity 
for stewardship and it is love that accepts it. 

(F) Yes, that sounds true enough; but why 
give a tenth? Why not an eighth or a sixth 
or a fourth? 

(K) I do not believe there is any particular 
value in the figure ten, but Jesus gave his 
approval to the custom when he said, ‘‘These 
ought ye to have done and not to leave the 
others undone.” The tenth as I see it is the 
minimum. Love will add more if it can. 

(F) Well, and what are you going to do with 
the tenth after you have set it aside? Are you 
going to give freely to every good cause until it 
is all gone, only to find that the most needy 
cause of all knocks too late? Are you going to 
use it for church suppers and bazaars where 
you get in return part of what you give? Are 
you going to give a goodly sum and get a column 
or perhaps your picture in the paper? 

(K) Well, when I first began to tithe I did 
give more or less freely to all worthy causes 
although I usually reserved certain amounts for 
church and Sunday school. Later I came to 
feel that suppers and bazaars where I received 
value in return, except where I had furnished a 
full equivalent in food or material, should not 
be paid from the tithe. But I do think we 
certainly should spend as much time planning 
our tithe expenditures as we do in selecting our 
clothes; and yet I wonder how many do. 

(F) Yes, and Mrs. Kent, I have been thinking, 
too, what stewardship would mean to the finan- 
cial program of the church. Suppose each 
member paid his tithe, what resources would be 
available? What new fields could be opened 
up? The crutch of suppers and bazaars might 
be thrown away and the church so long finan- 
cially embarrassed would leap and run. If 
anyone doesn’t believe it just let him get a list 
of the church members, figure up the combined 
income and divide by ten, then compare the 
results with the last financial report. 

(K) Yes, and I was just thinking of what true 
stewardship would mean in modern life. Suppose 
every nominal Christian practiced tithing only, 
and set aside a tenth and spent it carefully, 
prayerfully and intelligently. We should become 
more concerned for the affairs of others, we 
should see values more in their true light, the 
remaining nine-tenths would be spent more 
wisely and some of the extravagance of which 
we Americans are accused would pass away. 

(Ff) And is there anything else that steward- 
ship means? How does it apply to all of life? 

K) Well, if -we had the attitude of steward- 
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Sixtieth Anniversary 
(Continued from page 26) 


Witt You Be Ons or THE Sixty? 


(The following letter has been sent by the Anni- 
versary and Forward Movement Committee to a 
number of persons whose interest in the work of our 
Society, together with their financial ability, leads 
us to hope and pray that they will accept the call to 
become ‘‘one of the siaty.’’) 

Skilled craftsmen in Rangoon, Burma, have 
designed a beautiful silver bowl which is being 
sent by our Burmese sisters to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society as a Sixtieth Anniver- 
sary gift. It is to be presented by their repre- 
sentative at the General Executive meeting at 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1929. It is to be a visible 
evidence of the gratitude in their hearts for the 
love and service we have been permitted to 
render them through our representatives who 
have told the story of Christ’s redeeming love, 
in their homes and schools. 

On Sixtieth Anniversary Day, October 30, 
1929, and at the closing hour, sixty women, one 
for each year of the Society’s existence, are being 
asked to place in this silver bowl sixty checks or 
bonds or vouchers of one thousand dollars each. 

In 1924 the Society came to realize that the 


ensuing five years should be given to putting the 


work of the Society in its nineteen fields into 
shipshape condition by October of 1929, which is 
to mark its Sixtieth Anniversary. At the General 
Executive in Los Angeles, last October, it was 
decided to send this prayerful appeal to loyal 
women with finance talent, in all parts of the 
United States, asking them to give $1,000 each to 
care for items which must be provided for this 
year if the Sixtieth Anniversary goal is to be 
reached. 

These sixty one thousand dollar gifts will go 
through the regular channels of your auxiliary 
and will be credited there unless you desire 
otherwise. They will take care of items under 
the regular appropriations and you may desig- 
nate to what kind of work you wish them to be 
applied, such as baby folds, equipment for mis- 
sionary homes and hospitals, completing build- 
ings now in process of construction and the 
support of native women who are now ready to 
take positions of leadership. One thousand dol- 
lars will support three of these native leaders for 
a year. 

The following is the plan for payment: On 
October 30, 1929, in Columbus, Ohio, where the 
General Executive is to be held, at the closing 
Sixtieth Anniversary hour 
being centered on God’s gift of the Christ for us, 
the sixty women or their chosen representatives 
will go to the altar one by one and place in the 


silver Burmese bowl their one thousand dollar 


anniversary gifts. 

To see sixty women laying a portion of the 
talent which God has given them on his altar 
will stimulate others to do the same and will 
thus perform a double service. This hour of the 
Sixtieth Anniversary, if supported ed sixty 
women to whom this appeal is sent, will be one 


of the holiest and most triumphant of the 


Sixtieth Anniversary program. 


when all thought is- 
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Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Monte: February. 

Dnyortonau Toric: The Southern Cross. 

Srupy Toric: Friends in Exile. (Chapter V, 
“Friends of Africa.’’) 

So far, we have studied the African with the 
background of his own land, his own traditions, 
his inherited resources and handicaps — that is, 
black Africa. We have studied the efforts of 
“Friends” to open the way to his inheritance in 
Christ Jesus of the Truth which makes men free. 
In this chapter on ‘‘Friends in Exite” we came 
upon a new aspect of his relationships with 
“civilization”? and with shame we see these 
primitive people broken upon the wheel of greed, 
ground under the heel of race prejudice. ‘‘Can- 
non fodder,” they called the youth of the world 
thrust into the trenches in the Great World War. 
And these — what are they? 

In black-and-white Africa, says Stanley High, 
“the black man is the tool of the white, receiv- 
ing less care than the tool.” It is not a matter 
to be sentimental about. There is dynamite in it, 
In America the negro population is one-tenth of 
the total. In South Africa, whose climate and 
resources have led Europeans to claim it as their 
own to live in, to build their cities and to estab- 
lish their government, there are four blacks to 
one white and in the continent as a whole the 
proportion is fifty to one. Yet, under government 
by the minority, shameful things are done. 

It is not to be forgotten that it was the treat- 
ment of his countrymen who had been lured to 
Africa by the white men’s wages that fired the 
indignation of Gandhi and sent him back to 
India to inaugurate the campaign of non-coépera- 
tion which shut down the textile mills of England 
and ruined the market of the cotton growers of 
America. There is dynamite for the world in 
“man’s inhumanity for man.” (See pp. 176-177.) 
This, Dr. Oldham points out, is a situation not to 
be solved by good-will alone. ‘‘The Church must 


' strive with all its might to lead men to have the 


mind of Christ in their dealings with their fellow 
men.” 
ConrTRASTS 
We have seen the transformations wrought by 
the gospel working through Christian schools, 
hospitals and the preached word. Now we see 
these same people of the forest and the changes 


wrought by a ruthless industrial “civilization.” 


The story begins with the song of money. 
Money coming up from the ground, the cotton 
fields, the trees, money for labor in the white 
man’s fields, from the trades, the offices, from 
railways, from government, from mines. What 
a story Miss Mackenzie makes of its coming and 
its spending, its benefits and its penalties, for 
‘Allis slippery in this new life, with money in a 
flood about us.” And the old chiefs and the 
mothers are afraid as the young women read 
the mail order catalogues and buy the foreign 


dresses, the French heeled shoes, the powder and 
lipstick and ape the!demeanor of ‘‘the worst of 
us.”” (Pp. 180, 181.) 

Mrs. Bridgman summarizes the social changes 
which have followed the discovery of the Kim- 
berley diamond mines, the gold of Johannesburg 
and copper and chrome of Rhodesia and the 
Congo. (Pp. 188-190.) Men flock to the mines 
and the villagers are losers by their absence. The 
havoe wrought is comparable only to the havoc 
of war. Only the finest are accepted and, once 
employed, they are caged men fed and given 
medical attention to prolong their usefulness, 
but exposed to temptations and vice which- 
destroy and send them back to their villages 
as plagues, ruined for life under the old tribal 
laws and unfitted for independent living in the 
towns. Hqually deplorable are conditions among 
the ‘“‘town natives.”” who live in “locations” 
outside the towns. The development of -Africa’s 
resources depends upon the codperation of the 
races, but codperation falls down in such con- 
ditions. (P. 187.) 

Women, too, are entering commercial and 
industrial life in ever-increasing numbers and like 
moths they flutter about the flaming ‘bright 
lights” of the city. The old simplicity of the 
long days of toil in hut and field held a certain 
safety. Now, no man cares for their souls and 
the scars burn deep. (Pp. 190-192.) 

“The white man has broken him, the white 
man must mend him.’’ Only Christ can do that. 
Stanley High, visiting those mining compounds 
where preaching of the gospel is forbidden, tells 
of little churches outside and of the power of 
Christ redeeming these poor people, of the long 
instruction and rigid discipline which prepares 
them for membership in his church. Among 
these uprooted people lies great opportunity for 
the Church. ‘‘Here, more than in the most 
obscure haunts of the cannibal or medicine man, 
is work to be done by the people of the tribe of 
God, both white and black.” 

The story of the way the Church is attempting 
to bear the water of salvation is told in pages 
195-205. Our own Church enters in and a 
blessed work is being done in the Johannesburg 
region and in the Congo. 

*The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has not been unmindful of the great need and is 
soon to open a hostel for employed girls in 
Umtali, the seat of government of Rhodesia, a 
few miles from Old Umtali. Money is already 
in hand and the government pledges an equal 
building grant. One of the very successful mis- 
sionaries of the Rhodesia mission will be ap- 
pointed to this new and difficult task. 

And he opened the book, and found the place where it 
was written, : 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 


To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 


Additional helps: ‘International Review of 
Missions,’ July, 1926. ‘“‘The New Africa,” by 
Donald Fraser. ‘‘Africa, Slave or Free,” by 
John H. Harris. 


¥*See pp. 215-216, ‘‘A Voyage of Good Will.’’ “Leaflets 
from ‘The Drum Call.’’ 


A 


Renew and strengthen on every line 
Till nineteen hundred and twenty-nine 
* 


* * 


The man who once most wisely said, 

“Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” 

Might well have added this; to wit, 

“Be sure you're right before you quit.” 
—Selected. 


* *« * 


Wuo’s WHO Was CrowDeEp out in December. 
January brings more space and a list of ‘our 
own” who are our contributors this month. 

Cilicia Cross is a missionary of Minneapolis 
Branch who has recently returned to Africa after 
furlough. Dr. Clara B. Whitmore of Des Moines 
Branch is serving her first term in the Isabella 
Fisher Hospital at Tientsin, China, and is evi- 
dently enjoying life. It is only a “happenstance” 
that this issue contains two articles from Tien- 
tsin. The second is written by Lillian Halfpenny, 
who itinerates in the country round about. She 
belongs to Pacific Branch. 

Elizabeth Roberts of Minneapolis Branch is a 
nurse at East Gate Hospital, Seoul, Korea. The 
FRIEND is greatly indebted to Miss Robertsfor 
the fine photographs which form our frontispiece 
as well as those in her article. Mrs. John M. 
Springer, with her husband, has recently returned 
to Africa after a furlough prolonged by ‘The 
Cut.” Mrs. Springer, author of the junior text- 
book ‘‘Camp Fires on the Congo,’ was, before 
her marriage in Africa, Helen E. Rasmussen, a 
missionary of our Society. She recently had the 
experience of being asked if she knew the Helen 
E. Springer who often writes for the Frrenp, so 
this time she signed the name which is used in 
her latest book. Helen Grace Murray, under 
Philadelphia Branch, has served in Mexico, from 
which she was loaned for a time to South Amer- 
ica. Just at present she is on furlough and study- 
ing in New York. Frances Quinton of North- 
western Branch sends an addition to the material 
on Nyadiri which appeared in our October issue. 

“Overseas Mail” all comes from our own mis- 
sionaries; and I might as well confess that it was 
made up for December and was crowded out. 
You would guess this anyway, from the Christ- 


mas letters. 


* * * 


Tae Epiror Recentty Recetvep a package 
from one of our mission hospitals. Upon opening 
it she found a brand-new pack of playing cards. 

Now, really, wasn’t that a strange gift for a mis- 
sionary doctor to send a missionary editor? But 
was it any more strange than it was as a present 
sent to a missionary hospital? The letter which 
accompanied it said in substance: ‘‘I am sending 
you something which came in a box for the 
hospital. Please say something about it in the 
Frimnpv. The people here are inveterate gamblers 
and one of the things we teach them is that they 
must give up their cards. We have accepted 
many unsuitable gifts, but this is too much! It 
seems to me people must be told that there are 
some things missionaries cannot accept.” 

Will not every person who sends a gift to the 


mission field give some thought as to its suit- 
ability for the place to which it is going? The 
money which bought this nice pack of cards 
would have purchased something which would 
bring joy rather than dismay. Let us all be 
‘wise’ and find this word ‘sufficient.’ 

* 


Tue Macazine Funp Is at present cared for 
in the editor’s office. We should be glad to send 
more magazines to missionaries if we had more 
money or more pledges that people will send their 
own regularly after reading. Here is what one 


ay Ie 


‘missionary writes: 
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“No one was receiving either Woman’s Home 
Companion or Good Housekeeping and as I am 
housekeeper I do enjoy the suggestions both give. 
Then, too, the colored advertisements help quite 
materially in our school work, forming the basis 
of many lessons in conversation.” 


Self or Service: A Dream 


Mrs. Weary-1n-Wett-Dorne: It really is a 
treat to have an evening to myself. (Straightens 
magazines and papers on table and picks up some 
leaflets. Holding them in her hand she continues, 
in surprised tone) Why, here is some literature 
that Winifred Work asked me to read a month 
ago. I had forgotten all about it, but I haven’t 
had a minute for it anyway. Perhaps I can read 
some tonight. (Glances at material, attention 
caught by phrase, which she reads aloud.) ‘‘Stew- 
ardship is service plus.’”’ (Peevishly) Service 
plus! Well, yes! Decidedly plus! I verily be- 
lieve some people would have me give my whole 
time instead of a portion of it. I have done my 
share; now let someone else serve. I’m tired. 
(Yawns, and drops asleep. Enter Mrs. Ernst.) 

Mrs. Ernst: I have been delegated by the 
Sunday School Board to ask you to take the 
superintendency of the primary department. 
The department has been rather raveling out 
since you gave it up, almost a year ago. Mrs. 
Willing wanted to do the right thing by the 
school, but she has had neither the training nor 
the experience that you have had. Now that she 
is leaving our community, we feel that we must 
have you back again. All the teachers who 
worked with you before are exceedingly anxious 
for your return. , 

Mrs. Wnary: Of course I am sorry to dis- 
appoint the Board — especially those teachers — 
but really, Mrs. Ernst, you must excuse me! I 
think it is better to pass such work around. Let 
someone else serve as faithfully as I did for five 
years. (Exit Mrs. Ernst.) 

Mrs. Weary (to herself): I gave that up last 
year simply because I was asked to take the 
presidency of the Willowvale Women’s Club. 
That is quite a social honor. I must devote a 
great deal of time to its executive work, and not 
a little to its general and social activities. Cer- 
tainly I’m not going to saddle myself with any ~ 
Sunday school responsibilities when I am just 
getting nicely started in this other work that 
promises such social advancement. (Enter Mrs. 
Eager.) 
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Mrs. Eacur: I am representing the nominat- 
ing committee of our Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. We want you to be first vice- 
president the coming year. 

Mrs. Weary: That means a great deal, Mrs. 
Hager, for in our auxiliary the first vice-president 
is the chairman of the program committee, and 
that is a real task. It takes so much time and 
study to prepare a program; and then to get folk 
to take an assignment — well, that is worse! I 
simply haven’t the time. 

Mrs. Haar: One reason why we wished you 
to do it is that whenever you have had the pro- 
grams you have done so well with them that 
interest and attendance have increased, and that 
means so much for the society and for the 
Kingdom! 

Mrs. Weary: To tell the truth, I’m tired of 
that kind of work. There’s another thing — if 
anything happens to the president so that she is 
not able to do her part, it falls on the vice- 
president to take charge of everything. I just 
can’t assume so much responsibility. Anyway, I 
had that office two years and it would be much 
better for the auxiliary to have someone else 
for a change. 

Mrs. Hacer: Well, then, will you be corre- 
sponding secretary? 

Mrs. Weary: No, indeed! Excuse my abrupt- 
ness, Mrs. Eager, but I did have that office for 
four years, once, and the reports got to be a 
perfect bore. Really, I think an organization 
shouldn’t work just for reports. No, Mrs. Eager, 
I’m not going to take any office in either mission- 
ary society this year, so you’d better not urge 
me. I’ve paid my dues — at least I think I have, 
and if I haven’t they’ll come after them, so I 
don’t need to worry —and you'll have to be 
content with that. (Sorrowful exit of Mrs. Hager.) 

“Mrs. Weary (to herself): I didn’t feel obliged 
to tell Mrs. Eager, but when I went into the 
Round Table Club I just had to give up some 
other things, because that meets every other 


week. It always comes on the day of missionary ~ 


meeting, and it is a great nuisance to be trying 
to get a substitute every once in a while. The 
Round Table has a certain distinctive social 
standing in Willowvale, aside from its cultural 
values. My name had been on the waiting list a 
long time, so I could not refuse to go in when the 
opportunity came, for there’s no knowing when I 
might have another chance. One owes some- 
thing to herself and family in such matters! I 
have worked faithfully in the missionary societies 
some years, so no one can say that I have not 
done my part: (Enter Miss McCall, church 
deaconess or parish visitor.) 

Miss McCatu: We are looking for someone to 
head up a committee for systematic visitation, 
and the pastor and I both feel that you are the 
one to do it. Will you consider it? 

Mrs. Weary: That seems very strange to me, 
Miss McCall. I thought when we secured your 
services we would not need to have any further 
thought about church calls. That was quite a 
relief to some of us who have a good many social 
obligations. We sort of feel that you and Dr. 
Welcome are hired to do that kind of work. 
Certainly I don’t feel like going into anything like 
that right now! 
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Miss McCatu: I fear that many of the women 
of the church have labored under the same 
misapprehension, Mrs. Weary. Of course, Dr. 
Welcome does make many pastoral calls, and I 
cover the parish systematically as often as I can, 
considering the many emergency demands on 
my time. But our calling is not sufficient. What 
we need is a group of women who will make 
friendly calls upon the sick and shut-in and those 
in trouble. Then, too, newcomers in our com- 
munity appreciate a friendly visit with an invita- 
tion to attend our church services and to partici- 
pate in our varied church activities. 

Mrs. Weary: Well, I don’t feel at all called 
upon to take charge of anything like that. It 
would take an immense amount of time, and my 
time is so fully occupied that I simply cannot 
take on another thing! 

Miss McCatt: But there is no form of service 
that counts for more than this. It means much 
to the individual who may be linked up with a 
church home, through these calls; it broadens 
and strengthens the human sympathies and 
understanding of the one doing the calling; it 
helps the social life of the church; and to the 
Kingdom it means vastly more than we can 
estimate. 

Mrs. Weary: That may all be true but, as I 
said before, I simply cannot take on another 
thing. I plan to help the social life of the church 
by furnishing for suppers, but you will have to 
find someone else to do the calling. (Hzit Miss 
McCall.) 

Mrs. Wrary (to herself): I declare she is per- 
sistent enough! I sort of hope she doesn’t know 
about the Dinner-Bridge Club. Of course, that 
does take a lot of time, meeting every week 
through the fall and winter. Then when it comes 
our turn to entertain it costs a good deal. But 
it is worth it all to be in with the very best people 
in town. The more I think about that call the 
more exasperated I feel! I thought perhaps 
John shouldn’t have cut our church pledge in 
half — though even at that we give as much as a 
lot of others! However, if we don’t get service 
from those we hire to do the church work, we may 
as well reduce our giving. Anyway, our new 
interests are making greater demands upon our 
income, and we have to draw the line somewhere. 
We used to lay aside a tithe of our income for 
the work of the church, but that has grown so 
that it really seems too much to give! I didn’t 
make any pledge to the missionary societies this 
year, and I’m not going to discourage John’s plan 
to subscribe less for World Service. I guess we 
can use the difference to good advantage for the 
family. I let the subscriptions to the church 
papers and missionary magazines lapse, last 
year. We didn’t seem to miss them much, for 
we are so busy with other things. (Glances at 
literature.) Well, ’m not making much progress 
with my reading for Winifred Work. It certainly 
is surprising what some people expect of a busy 
woman. (Studying card.) Hum! To keep all of 
those pledges would require more time and money 
than [ have to spare. (Drops hands, holding card, 
in lap.) It’s queer, though, about Winifred. She 
doesn’t belong to a thing except church organiza- 
tions, and yet she is considered one of the best 
balanced, broadest minded, and most cultured 
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women in Willowvale. She is the treasurer of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and 
stewardship secretary in the Foreign. She is 
superintendent of the Junior League — but that 
meets Sunday afternoons. She belongs to the 
Mothers’ Club of the church, and Mrs. Davis 
was telling me of the remarkable’ paper on 
“World Friendship among the World’s Children” 
that Winifred gave last month. I think that 
.club must be rather stupid, though, for it is not 
at all a social affair. They study about child 
welfare, but what do they get out of it? Still, 
Winifred Work ts clever—no question about 
that. Bob is in her Sunday school class, and he is 
crazy about her. Often she takes the whole 
class with her, along with her own youngsters, 
for picnic suppers. Bob loves it, and he always 
comes home with a new bird story; or a descrip- 
tion of a new plant or flower they have found; or 
a new hymn or poem that they have learned. I 
don’t know how she finds time for it! (Enter 
Spirit of Stewardship.) 


Sprrit or STEWARDSHIP: 


When Jesus came to Golgotha, they hanged him to a tree; 

They drove great nails through hands and feet, and made a 
Calvary. 

They crowned Him with a crown of thorns — red were his 
wounds and deep. 

For these were crude and cruel days and human flesh was 
cheap. 


When Jesus came to Willowvale, they simply passed him by; 
They would not hurt a hair of him, they only let\him die, 
For men have grown more tender. They would not give him 


pain; 
They only passed along the street and left him in the rain. 
And still He cried, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 


what they do.” 
The winter rain rained on, and drenched him through and 


through; 

The folk went home from off the street — there was not a 
soul to see, 

But Jesus crouched against the wall and cried for Calvary 


—Selected. 


(Exit Spirit of Stewardship.) 

Mrs. Wnary (rubbing her eyes): Have I been 
dreaming? How queer! Yet it was all so vivid! 
Everyone that I dreamed about did come to call 
this last week — and I think they were all asking 
for Service Plus! I wonder! (Exit slowly, appar- 
ently puzzled and disturbed.) . 


SUGGESTIONS 


Scene: Living Room. Mrs. Weary-in-Well- 
Doing takes her seat in a high-backed chair, 
where she ‘‘sleeps’” with her eyes open or 
closed, as suits the one who takes the part. It 
would be very effective to have Miss McCall 
wear the garb of a deaconess. The Spirit of 
Stewardship should wear a white flowing robe, 
with shoulder sash bearing word ‘‘Stewardship.”’ 

Each visitor comes in quietly and takes chair 
opposite Mrs. Weary, while the latter solilo- 
quizes, and leaves just as unostentatiously at 
the proper time. Spirit of Stewardship, only, 
stands to speak. 

After exit of Mrs. Weary have a soloist with 
sympathetic voice sing, unannounced, the first, 
aia and fourth stanzas of ‘‘I gave my life for 
thee 

Explanatory Note to Precede Presentation: 
“Dreams are strange things, changing rapidly 
and sometimes producing kaleidoscopic effects; 


January 


this is the reason that the various characters in 
this dialogue appear without announcement and 
present their business without preliminary 
conversation.’ 

Mary Foutmer Gives and Evizasura Lewis FInGeEr. 


Cincinnati Branch Circle 
(Continued from page 28) 


ship, a burning desire to do the Father’s will, 
it would exert a mighty influence over our lives. 
We should be controlled not by what we like to 
do best, but by how we can best carry out our 
Father’s will, how we can best serve him. The 
true steward seeks the Father’s counsel and if 
he receives a definite call will follow that calling 
at whatever cost; but since there is so much to 
do in the world, those of us who have sought 
his advice and feel free to choose for ourselves 
should still apply this principle and say, ‘‘How 
can I, with the talents I possess, best carry out 
his program on earth?” Yes, stewardship 
affects every phase of life, every choice and 
every decision, for after all-stewardship is the 
foundation principle of Christianity. It holds 
all of life, and every element that enters into 
it, as a sacred trust to be administered for the 
furtherance of the Father’s will and kingdom on 
earth. As Jesus said, so the true steward says: 
‘“‘T came not to do mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me.” But really, Mrs. French, 
I must be going now. (Mrs. Kent rises to go.) 

(F) Well, Mrs. Kent, I certainly am glad you 
called. You have helped me to see and under- 
stand the difference between ownership and 
possession, and what true stewardship really 
means. I certainly will sign up at the first 
opportunity I have and not only tithe but apply 
stewardship to all of my life. Thank you so 
much. Good-bye. 

(K) Good-bye. (Both go out.) 

(Arranged from a leaflet by Mrs. J. B. Hayes, Canton, Ohio.) 


The Mystery Box i 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. B. Crank — 
1716 Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 


One of our workers writes: ‘‘ Although some of our mem- 
bers did not take part in the Mystery Box questions, we 
had every one on one of the sides in the contest, as attend- 
ance at the meeting counted one point. Often they were 
the ‘boosters’ for members and subscribers. Bringing a 
guest also counted one. 

In auxiliaries, many are putting on contests for FrrenD 
subscriptions, and in Branches there are contests between 
districts for net gain in subscriptions, ending September 5, 
1929. This is planned to make this, our sixtieth anniversary 
year, a memorable year for the Frrpnp. The results would 
be wonderful if all the Branches did this. Why not? 


1. Why did they hesitate to take in the two 
attractive little girls? 


2. "They had an uncle; what did he promise, 
and then later do? 


3. Give the love story. 
4, Explain what is a most peculiar and weird 
feeling; why? 


. 


1929 


5. Daring them to look under her bed; what 
would you think was there? 


6. Tell what her own little bedroom is to her. 


7. What is Christmas to the Chinese and 
what do they love? 


8. Describe the little mud house where they 
called. 


9. Our girls must be careful not to touch 
their hands to their faces until — what? 


10. Tell about their good-bye to their callers. 


11. Of what does she say that it is impossible 
to have too many? Give reason. 


12. The mail plane does the distance in seven 
hours; how long does the train take? 


13. We are interesting to folks only — when? 


14. Dormitories and dining halls came out of 
a white ant hill; explain. 


15. An additional investment in international 
good will; what is it? 


16. Give the interesting story of the idol 
worshipper. 


17. How was the little Chinese girl’s prayer 
answered? 


18. Where do they want you to send a book 
for a library? 


19. A new member a day till the last of —; 
give the closing word. 


20. What key do we hold? And only we can 
do what? 


21. Name some of the barnacles scraped off 
and tell from what. 


22. Give the plan for a candlestick with candle 
and a kodak. 


23. They didn’t design the clothes they wear, 
write the books they read or what else? Who 
didn’t? 

“Some” snake story; give it. 


25. Of the stories from overseas, briefly give 
the one you liked best; do all agree? 


26. Give the beautiful poem — beautiful but 
so pathetic — quoted by the Spirit of Steward- 
ship; can it mean us? 


Addresses of Missionaries 


Will any missionary who finds an error in her address 
send her correct address to the editor of the Woman’s 
io Friend, 304 Humphrey Street, Swampscott, 

ass, 

“Ammprican M, E. Mission,” should be prefixed to 
addresses where street and number are not given. 


Missionaries in Active Service 


Miss Lois A. Adams Asansol, India 
Miss Helen Albrecht Fukuoka, Japan 
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Miss Sylvia E. Aldrich 
Miss Mabel E. Allen 
Miss Emma E. Amburn 


Hinghwa, China 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

1 Lancaster Road, Rangoon, 
Burma 

Hyderabad, India 

7 Rue Edmond Adam, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Hinghwa, Fukien, China 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Tepucestee) Cagayan Valley, 


Miss Dorothea Anderson 
Miss Mary Anderson 


Miss Naomi Anderson 
Miss E. Blanche Apple 
Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh 
Miss Ruth Joyce Atkins 


Miss Laura F. Austin 
Miss Harriet L. Ayres 


Bombay, India 

Calle Privada del Cinco de 
Febrero No. 5, Tacubaya, 
D. F., Mexico 

Miss Edna G. Bacon Bareilly, India 

Miss Nettie A. Bacon Buxar, Bihar, India 

Miss Mary Esther Badley Care of Bishop B. T. Badley, 


: Bombay, India 
Miss Barbara M. Bailey Hakodate, Japan 
Miss Blanche R. Bair 


i Seoul, Korea 
Miss Mary Baird 3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 
Miss L. Catherine Baker 


City, Mexico 
Seoul, Korea 

Miss Virginia H. Baldwin Thongwa, Burma 

Miss Emma J. Barber Darjeeling, India 

Miss Elda M. Barry 

Miss Carrie M. Bartlett 


Brindaban, India 

Futsing, via Foochow, China 
Miss Allie M. Bass 
Miss Bernice C. Bassett 


Moradabad, India 
4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 
Miss Lora I. Battin Tientsin, China 
Miss Lucy W. Beach Pauri, Garhwal, India 
Miss Gertrude A. Becker Jubbulpore, India 
Miss Mary E. Bedell Tientsin, China 
Miss Gertrude S. Beesemyer 12 Warris Road, Lahore, India 
Miss Ina Mae Beissell 190 Camacua, Flores, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S 
Miss Laura E. Bell Tilaunia, ona Kishangar, Raj- 


putana, India 
Miss Lorraine Bennett 242 Creek: Str Be East Ran- 
goon, 
Miss Mildred O. Benson ae Peicatage © south Rhodesia, 
ric 


a, 
Hinghwa, Fukien, China 
Harris Memorial Training 

School, Manila, P. I. 
Box 26, Lingayen, Pangasinan, 


Miss Sigrid C. Bjorklund 
Miss Gladys H. Black 


Miss Mildred M. Blakely 
Miss Jennie A. Blasdell eee Bagh, Indora, Nagpur, 
ndia 

Miss N.Bernita Block,M.D. Seoul, Korea 

Miss Mildred Bobb Aligarh, India 

Miss Laura G. Bobenhouse Aligarh, India 

Miss Grace Boddy Muttra, India 

Miss Katherine B. Boeye Nanking, China 

Miss Lulu A. Boles 150 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 
cutta, India 

Miss Julia Bonafield Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 

Miss Pearl Bortell 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, Ro- 

sario, Argentina, S. A 
Nanking, China 
Kongju, Korea 


Miss Alice Bowen 

Miss Helen E. Boyles 

Miss Alice B. Brethorst Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Miss Karis Brewster Hinghwa, Fukien, China 

Miss Jennie B. Bridenbaugh Changli, North China 

Miss Charlotte Brownlee Seoul, Korea 

Miss Lora E. Buel Fairfield School, Singapore, 
Malaya 

Miss Marguerite M. Bugby Gulbarga, Shanti Sadan, India 

Miss Thirza E. Bunce Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Miss Margaret Burmeister 596 Kuhonji, Oemachi, Kuma- 


moto, Japan 
Miss Helen S. Buss Delhi, India 

Miss Ethel H. Butts Pyengyang, Korea 

Miss Gertrude Byler Hakodate, Japan 

Miss Clara A. Caris Suining, Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Elizabeth M. Carlyle Peking, China 


Miss Anna Carson Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 


. Manila, P. I. 
Miss Fern Carter Baroda Residency, India 
Miss Maurine E. Cavett Pegu, Burma 


Miss Freda P. Chadwick 


Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin Seoul, Korea 
Miss Bertha D..Charles Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila, 


Miss Bertha A.Chase, M.D. Bareilly, India 

Miss Laura Chase 4 Aoyama Gakuin, 
Japan 

Peking, China 

Baroda Residency, India 


Oranje, Nassau Straat, Medan, 
Sumatra, Dutch East Indies 


Tokyo, 


Miss Monona L. Cheney 
Miss Elma M. Chilson 
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Miss Lydia D. Christensen 
Miss Marie E. Church 
Miss M. Adelaide Clancy 
Miss Faith A. Clark 

Miss Grace Clark 


Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Miss Sadie M. Cnossen 
Miss Marion R. Cole 


Miss Irma D. Collins 
Miss Lila M. Corbett 


Miss Sula Marie Corner 


Miss Helen Couch 
Miss Ruth Cox 

Miss Edith M. Crane 
Miss Norma Craven 


Miss Janette H. Crawford 
Miss Cilicia L. Cross 


Miss Frances E. Culley 
Miss Olive Curry 


Miss Lois K. Curtice 

Miss Mary M. Cutler, M.D. 
Miss Marion E. Dalrymple 
Miss Ruth Daniels 

Miss Ruth Danner 
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Lahore, India 
eoul, Korea 

Muttra, India 

Roorkee, India 

Mutambara P.B., via Umtali, 
South Rhodesia, Africa 

Jubbulpore, India 

Naini Tal, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Asansol, India 2 

Fairfield Girls’ School, Singa- 
pore, Malaya 

in er Bagh, Indora, Nagpur, 


Nagasaki, Japan 

Pithoragarh, India 

Nanking, China 

4 Logan Road, Penang, 
Straits Settlement 

Bareilly, India 

(Quessua) Malange, 
Africa 

Kiukiang, China 

Iai Jo Gakko, Hakodate, 
Japan 

Hirosaki, Japan 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Cawnpore, India 

Nanchang, China 

Peking, China 


Angola, 


Miss Hawthorne Darby, M.D. 


Miss Grace C. Davis 
Miss Hazel Davis 
Miss Joan J. Davis 
Miss M. Grace Davis 


Miss Mary L. Deam 
Mrs. Ellen H. Dearmont 


Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Lucknow, India 

San Eornande, Pampanga,P.I. 

Lucknow, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 


. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 


Miss Marguerite M. Decker Harris Memorial Training 


Miss Helen Desjardins 
Miss Nora M. Dillenbeck 
Miss Grace L. Dillingham 
Miss Marjorie Dimmitt 
Miss Mechteld D. Dirksen 
Miss Stella Dodd, M.D. 
Miss Agnes C. W. Dove 
Miss Gladys Doyle 

Miss Letah M. Doyle 
Miss Helen A. Draper 


Miss Winifred F. Draper 
Miss Mildred Drescher 
Mrs. Ola Dudley 

Miss Agnes Dora Dunn 
Miss Olive Dunn 

Miss Addie C. Dyer 


Miss Clara Pearl Dyer 
Miss Mary Jane Eaton 


Miss Stella Ebersole 
Miss Vera Edborg 


Miss Mabel L. Eddy 


Miss Mary L. Eide 

Miss Grace F. Ellison 
Miss Phoebe E. Emery 
Mrs. Lila Kehm Engberg 


School, Manila, P. I. 
Suining, Szechwan, W. China 
Taianfu, Shantung, China 
Pyengyang, Korea 
Lucknow, India 
Malacca, Malaya 
Sironcha, India 
Poona, India 
Bijnor, India 
Meerut, India 
152 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 

cutta, India 
222 B Bluff, Yokohama, Japan 
Basim, Berar, India 
Chungking, Szechwan, 

West China 
Tilaunia, Rajputana, India 
Bijnor, India 
Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., 

Mexico 
Changli, North China 
Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 

15, Rome, Italy 
Thongwa, Burma 
Buitenzorg, Java, Dutch East 

Indies 
152 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 

cutta, India 
Yenping, Fukien, China 
Chengtu, Szechwan, W 
Budaun, India 
Darjeeling, India 


W. China 


Miss Marguerite G. English ee Korea 


Miss Enola Eno 
Miss Wilhelmina Erbst 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Pugeceare, Cagayan Valley, 


Mrs. Margaret Carver Ernsberger i 


Miss Mary A. Evans 


Miss Ruth Eveland 

Miss Garnet M. Everly 
Miss Cora Fales 

Miss Ida A. Farmer 
Miss Dora C. Fearon 
Miss Helen Fehr 

Miss Vera J. Fehr 

Miss Helma J. Fernstrom 
Miss Helen Ferris 


Bidar, Deccan, India 
Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I. 
Gonda, India 
Muttra, India 


Aligarh, U. 

Peking, Chi 

Jubbulpore, India 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Eas a Rajputana, India 
Kiukiang, China 
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Miss Phoebe A. Ferris, M.D.Baroda Residency, India 


Miss Ruth Field 
Miss L. Alice Finlay 
Miss Annette Finlay 
Miss Rhetta C. Foote 
Miss Pearl B. Fosnot 
Miss Ina Lee Foster 


Miss Eulalia Fox 
Miss Edith Fredericks 


Miss Lucile Frymoyer 
Miss Marjorie Fuller 


Miss Helen M. Galleher 
Miss Ella M. Gerrish 


Mrs. Mary Wilson Gill 
Miss Helen C. Gilliland 


Miss M. F. Glassburner 
Miss Anna Lulu Golisch 
Miss Margaret Gongwer 
Miss Pauline Grandstrand 


Miss Leola M. Greene 
Miss Lily Dexter Greene 
Miss Lillian P. Greer 


Calcutta, India 

Kagoshima, Japan 

San Fernando,Pampanga, P. I. 

Singapore, Malaya 

Chengtu, ‘Sacahwath W. China 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. A. 

Chinkiang, China 

Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 

aude: 157, Puebla, Pue., 


old, Umtal, South Rhodesia, 
frica 

Wuhu, Anhwei, China 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, 
Japan 

Pauri, India : 

San Jose 1457, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, S$ 

Yenping, China 

Nanking, China _ 

Lovetch, Bulgaria 

Pakur, India, E. 
Line 

Bombay, India 

Delhi, India 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 


Tokyo, 


I. R. Loop 


Miss Elizabeth M. Grennan Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 


Miss Alta Griffin 

Miss Pansy P. Griffin 
Miss Margaret Haberman 
Miss G. Evelyn Hadden 
Miss Olive Hagen 

Miss M. Lillian Halfpenny 
Miss Ada Hall 

Mrs. Rosetta S. Hall, M.D. 
Miss Harriet. Halverstadt 
Miss Gertrude Ha: 

Miss Mary L. Hannah 
Miss Ovidia Hansing ~ 
Miss Mabel E. Harb 

Miss Eva M. Hardie 

Miss Gladys B. Harger 
Miss Anna M. Harrod 
Miss Virginia Hayes 


Miss Emily Irene Haynes 
Miss Laura Heist 
Miss Mabel Helm 


Manila, P. I. 
Kolar, India 
Changli, North China 
Sitapur, India 
Hardoi, India 
Fukuoka, Japan 
one China 
Seoul, Korea 
Seoul, Korea 
Haitang, via Foochow; China 
Apartado 2144,Lima,Peru, S.A. 
Baroda Residency, nae 
Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Ipoh, Federated Malay States 
Moradabad, India 
Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Bidar, Deccan, India 
Ape 2144, Lima, Peru 


Pyeng yang, Korea 
Baroda Residency, 

Apartado 157, 
Mexico 


India 
‘uebla, Pue., 


Miss Ruth V.Hemenway,M.D. 


Miss Margaret I. W. Hermiston, 


Miss Margaret I. Hess 
Miss Stella A. Hess 


Miss Helen M. Hewitt 
Miss Marguerite Hewson 


Miss Irma shes banch 
Miss Clara M. Hill 
Miss Elizabeth Hobart 
iss Louise Hobart 
Miss Thekla A. Hoffman 
Miss Elizabeth Hoge 
Mrs. Alma H. Holland 
Miss Grace A. Hollister 


Miss Charlotte T. Holman 
iss Sarah C. an 
Miss Lillian L. Holmes 


Miss Ruth E. Holway 
Miss Grace L. Honnell 
Miss Harriet M. Howey 
Miss Mary E. Howey 


Miss Hu King Eng, M.D. 
Miss Esther Hulbert 
iss Ava F. Hunt 


Miss Alice Hunter 

Miss Edna M. Hutchens 
Miss Ruth Hyneman 
Miss Myra A. Jaquet 
Miss Ruth E. Jayne 
Miss Eda L. Johnson 
Miss Ingle A. Johnson 


Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
hina 


Delhi, India . 
Chemulpo, Korea 
Old Umtali, South Rhodesia, 
Africa 
Pachuca, Mexico 4 
Harris Memorial ee 
School, Manila, P 
Changli, ‘North reer 
Guanajuato, Mexico 


Kolar, India 

Cawnpore, India 

Jubbulpore, India 

Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., 
Mexico 

Hissar, India 

Agra, India 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Apartado 2144,Lima,Peru,S.A. 

Bareilly, India 

Fukuoka, Japan 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Singapore, Malaya 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Isabella Tho College, 
Lucknow, 

Yungbyen, Mase 

Lucknow, India 

Arrah, Bihar, India 

Tientsin, China 

Kutien, China 

Sienyu, via ro China 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 


Africa 
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Miss Juliet M. Johnson 


Miss Mary A. Johnson 
Miss Ruth H. Johnston 


Miss Dorothy Jones 
Miss Edna Jones 


Miss Jennie D. Jones 
Miss Joan Comber Jones 


Miss Catherine L. Justin 
Miss Ida Kahn, M.D. 
Miss Alta P. Kehm 

Miss Nora Evelyn Kellogg 
Miss Ada Marie Kennard 
Miss Olive BH. Kennard 
Miss Carrie C. Kenyon 
Miss Mary G. Kesler 
Miss Mae Kessing 


Miss Katherine Keyhoe 
Miss Elizabeth H. Kilburn 
Miss Katherine M. Kinzly 
Miss Cora I. Kipp, M.D. 


Miss Julia I. Kipp 
Miss Clara EH. Kleiner 
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Hwa Nan College, Foochow 
ina 

Hinghwa, Fukien, China 

6 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 


Malaya 
Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 
Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
‘hina 


Futsing, via Foochow, China 

23 Depot Lines, Karachi, 
Sindh, India 

Soneput, India 

Nanchang, China 

Ajmer, India 

Kiukiang, China 

Naini Tal, India 

Bareilly, India 

Penang, Straits Settlement 

Chinkiang, China 

Crandon Institute, 8 de Octu- 
bre and Garibaldi, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, S. A. 

Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 

Sendai, Japan 

Bolpur,E.1.R.Loop Line, India 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Lahore, India 

Bombay, India 


Miss Florence E. Kleinhenn Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


Miss Ida M. Klingeberger 
Miss Elsie L. Knapp 
Miss Rotha S. Landis 


Miss Margaret Landrum 
Miss Ortha May Lane 
Miss Victoria Lang 

Miss Viola Lantz, M.D. 
Miss Ruth Larson 

Miss Ada J. Lauck 

Miss Grace Lauderdale 


Miss Birdice E. Lawrence 
Miss Mabel C. Lawrence 
Miss Anne E. Lawson 
Miss Ellen L. Lawson 


Soneput, India 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 

hina, 

Lucknow, India 

Peking, China 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Tientsin, China 

Almora, U. P., India 

Jagdalpur, India 

Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. Julia, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 

Changli, North China 

Lucknow, India 

Mussoorie, India 

Madar,near Ajmer, Rajputana, 
India 


Miss A. Evelyn Leadbeater, M.D. 


Miss Mabel Lee 
Miss Roxy Lefforge 


Miss Li Bi Cu, M.D. 


_ Miss Josephine Liers 


Miss Alice Linam 


Pyengyang, Korea 

Sendai, Japan 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Futsing, via Foochow, China 

Burhanpur, India 

Yenping, China 


Miss G. Christian Lochhead Le Foyer Retrouve, La 


Miss Theresa Lorenz 

Miss Blanche H. Loucks 
Miss Emilie R. Loveless 
Miss Lela Lybarger 

Miss Rose A. Mace 

Miss F. E, Pearl Madden 
Miss Ruth C. Manchester 
Miss Grace E. Manly 

Miss MarianE.Manly,M.D. 
Miss Mary Mann 


Miss Jessie B. Marker 
Miss Jessie A, Marriott 


Miss Mabel Marsh 


Miss Florence Masters 
Miss Helen Matthew 


Miss Alice P. Maull 
Miss Blanche L.McCartney 


Tronche, Isere, Grenoble, 
France 

Bareilly, India 

Fukuoka, Japan 

5 Blvd. Mercier, Constantine, 
North Africa 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Foochow, China 

3 Middleton Street, Calcutta, 
India 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Seoul, Korea 

Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 


China 

Fairfield Girls’ School, Singa- 
pore, Malaya 

Bombay, India 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. 

Pithoragarh, India 


Miss Martha L.McCutchen Futsing, via Foochow, China 


Miss Myra L. McDade 
Miss Frances 8. Meader 


Miss Alice Means 

Miss Bessie L. Meeker 
Miss Roxanna Mellinger 
Miss Clara E. Merrill 


' Miss Edna F. Merritt 


Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 

Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 

Shahjahanpur, India 

Nanchang, China 

Kalaw, 8. 8S. S., Burma 

Kiukiang, China 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 


Miss Alpha J, Miller 


Miss Ethel Miller 
Miss Iva M. Miller, M.D. 


Miss Lula A. Miller 
Miss Viola L, Miller 


Miss Camilla Mills 
Miss Urdell Montgomery 
Miss Mary Gladys Moore 


Miss Julia Morgan, M.D. 


Miss Mabel Morgan 

Miss Margaret Morgan 
Miss Harriett Morris 
Mrs. Louise Ogilvy Morris 
Miss Julia Morrow 

Miss Kezia Munson 

Miss May Murphy 


Miss Gwendoline Narbeth 


Miss Nell F. Naylor 
Miss Ada M. Nelson 
Miss Dora L. Nelson 
Miss E. Lavinia Nelson 
Miss Minnie E. Newton 
Miss Eugenia Norberg 


Miss Ruth E. Northcott 
Miss Bertha Odee 


Miss Lydia Oelschlager 


Miss Mary C. Okey 
Miss Mildred Older _ 
Miss Mary Belle Oldridge 


Miss Roxanna H. Oldroyd 


Miss Della Olson 
Miss Mary E. Olson 
Miss Carrie B. Osburn 


Miss Eva A. Ostrom 


Miss Treva B. Overholt 
Miss L. Belle Overman 
Miss Mildred Anne Paine 


Miss Emma L, Palm 

Miss Ethel M. Palmer 
Miss Pearl E. Palmer 

Miss Rebecca Parish, M.D. 


Miss Ona M, Parmenter 


Miss Anna Gail Patterson 
Miss Mary N. Pearson 


Miss Eva N. Penner 
Miss Oril A. Penney 


Miss Winnogene C. Penney 


Miss M. Louise Perrill 
Miss Jessie I, Peters 
Miss Bess L. Phillips 


Miss Mildred Pierce 
Miss Annie M. Pittman 
Miss Pauline A. Place 


Miss Florence J. Plumb 
Miss Louise Poinier 
Miss Lydia S. Pool 
Miss Eunice Porter 
Miss Alice M. Powell 
Miss E. Marie Power 
Miss Elsie M. Power 


Miss Maggie M. Prentice 
Miss Orvia Proctor 


Miss Vivian L. Proud 
Miss Ada E. Pugh 
Miss Frances Quinton 


Miss Vena I. Radley 
Miss Cora L. Rahe 


5) 


(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
frica 

Yungbyen, Korea 

23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China 

Chemulpo, Korea 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Peking, China 

Raichur, Deccan, India 

242 Creek Street, Rangoon, 


Burma 

3 Middleton Street, Calcutta, 
India 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea 

Wonju, Korea 

Gulbarga, India 

Gokak Falls, India 

Crandon Institute, 8 de Octu- 
bre and Garibaldi, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, S.A. | 

5 Blvd. Mercier, Constantine, 
Algiers, North Africa 

Sironcha, India ‘ 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India _ 

Godhra, Panch Mahals, India 

Ajmer, India 

Godhra, India 

Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line ' 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa | 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P, I. 

Oranje, Nassau Straat, Medan, 
Sumatra, Dutch Hast Indies 

Aligarh, India 

Hyderabad, India : 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Japan 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Malacca, Malaya 

Singapore, Malaya 

152 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 
cutta, India : 

5 Blvd. Mercier, Constantine, 
North Africa 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Haiju, Korea : 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan : 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

Hissar, India 

Aligarh, India ; 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P.I. 

Nyadiri, via Mtoko, South 
Rhodesia, Africa , 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India | 

Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico 
D. F., Mexico. 

Bombay, India d 

Old Umtali, South Rhodesia, 


frica 

9 de Julia 2775, Rosario, Argen- 
tina, S. A. : 

Pithoragarh, India. 

Almora, U. P., India 

Box 411, Inhambane, P. E. 
Africa 

Pakur, India 

Kiukiang, China | 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, 
Japan 

Foochow, China 

Seoul, Korea 

Khandwa, India 

Brindaban, India 

Peking, China 

Baroda Residency, India 

25 Creek Street, East Rangoon, 
Burma 

Tientsin, China 

Tzechow, Szechwan, West 
China 

Tientsin, China 

Sitiawan, Malaya 

Nyadiri, via Mtoko, South 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Peking, China : 

Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 


Tokyo, 
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Miss Minnie L. Rank 
Miss June E. Redinger 


Miss Mary Reed 
Miss Cora D. Reeves 
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Nyadiri, via Mtoko, South 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Ipoh, Malaya 

Oranje, Nassau Straat, Medan, 
Sumatra, Dutch Bast Indies 

Chandag Heights, via Almora, 

. P., India 
Nanking, China 


Mrs. Florence G. T. Reeves Lovetch, Bulgaria 


Miss Jennie Reid 


Miss Mabel J. Reid 

Miss Freida Reiman 

Miss Emma K. Rexroth 
Miss Emily Richards 

Miss Gertrude E. Richards 
Miss Faithe Richardson 
Miss Elizabeth H. Richey 
Miss Mary A. Richmond 
Miss Bessie E. Rigg 

Miss Elizabeth Roborts 


Miss Faye H. Robinson 
Miss Muriel E. Robinson 
Miss Ruth Robinson 
Miss Hazel T. Rogers 
Miss Elma Rosenberger 
Miss Elsie M. Ross 

Miss Henrietta B. Rossiter 
Miss Carrie H. Rost 
Miss Edith M. Royce 
Miss Marian D. Royce 
Mrs. Artele B. Ruese 


Miss Leona E. Ruppel 
Miss M. Helen Russell 
Miss Florence Salzer 


Miss Florence A. Sayles 
Miss Carolyn B. Schaefer 
Miss Hanna Scharpft 
Miss A. Beta Scheirich 


de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. A. 
Twante, Burma 
Yenping, China 
Belgaum, India 
Baroda Residency, India 
Meerut, India 
Raipur, India 
Foochow, China 
Gonda, India 
Nadiad, Gujarat, India 
East Gate Hospital, 
Korea 
Wuhu, Anhwei, China 
Bangalore, India 
Bangalore, India 
Jubbulpore, India 
Seoul, Korea 
Nadiad, India 
Changi, North China 
Moradabad, India 


Seoul, 


y' 
randon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 
Bombay, India 
Hirosaki, Japan 
Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Chinkiang, China 
Meerut, India 
Kongiju, Korea 
Sienyu, via Foochow, China 


Miss Hildegarde M. Schlemmer 


Miss Ila M. Scovill 
Miss May B. Seal 


Miss Margaret Seeck 
Miss Gladys C. Shaler 


Jubbulpore, India 

Old Umtali, South Rhodesia, 
Africa 

Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue., 
Mexico 

Nanchang, China 

Old Umtali, South Rhodesia, 
Africa 


Mrs. Alice Hammond Sharp Kongju, Korea 


Miss Ella C. Shaw 
Miss Mabel M. Sheldon 
Miss Mirtha E. Shiveley 


Nanking, China 

Muzaffarpur, India 

Fairfield Girls’ School, Singa- 
pore, Malaya 


Miss Esther Shoemaker, M.D. 


Miss Ruby Sia 
Miss Mildred Simonds 
Miss Cora E. Simpson 


Miss Mabel E. Simpson 
Miss Fern Sinkey 
Miss Emily Smith 


Miss Grace Pepper Smith 
Miss Jean Gardiner Smith 


Miss Jennie M. Smith 
Miss Joy L. Smith 

Miss Myrtle A. Smith 
Miss Sadie May Smith 
Miss Gertrude Snavely 
Miss Myra Snow 

Miss Alberta B. Sprowles 
Miss Eva F. Sprunger 
Miss C. Josephine Stahl 
Miss Minta Stahl 

Miss Ruth Louise Stahl 
Miss Eleanor B. Stallard 
Miss Bertha Starkey 
Miss Frieda Staubli 

Miss Emma Stewart 
Miss Grace L. Stockwell 
Miss Myrta O. Stover 
Miss Genevieve G. Stowe 


Miss Frances Strever 
Miss Minnie Stryker, M.D. 


Miss Ellen M. Studley 
Miss Ellen H. Suffern 


Kolar, India 

Foochow, China 

Vikarabad, India 

Nurses’ Association of China, 
Hankow, China 

Sironcha, C. P., India 

Yenping, China 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Lahore, India 

Crandon Institute, 8 de Octu- 
bre and Garibaldi, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, S. A 

Muzaffarpur, India 

Nanking, China 

Kutien, Fukien, China 

Pegu, Burma 

Wonju, Korea 

Tientsin, China | 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, 

Kutien, China 

Darjeeling, India 

Tientsin, China 

Peking, China 

Bareilly, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Foochow, China 

Basim, Berar, India 

Thongwa, Burma 

Seoul, Korea 

Shellabear Hall, Malacca, 


Malaya ; 
1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S, A. 
Peking, China 
Taianfu, Shantung, China 
Hinghwa, China 


(Japan 
Tokyo, 


Miss Beulah Swan 


Mrs. Lillian M. Swearer 
Miss Anna Mabel Taylor 


Miss Erma Taylor 

Miss Carolyn M. Teague 
Miss Isabella Thoburn 
Miss Ethel Thomas 


Miss Ruth F. Thomas 
Miss Leona Thomasson 


January 


Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line 

Kongju, Korea . 

3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 

exico 

Sapporo, Japan 

Kumamoto, Japan 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, aT 

Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. Julia, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 

Inhambane, P. BE. Africa 

Kiukiang, China 


Miss A.Armenia Thompson Lingayen, P. I 


Miss Maren M. Tirsgaard 
Miss Althea M. Todd 


Miss Kate Evalyn Toll 
Miss Rita B. Tower, M.D. 
Miss Mollie E. Townsend 


Miss Lydia Trimble 
Miss Moneta J. Troxel 


Arrah, Bihar, India 
Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 
ina 

Madras, India 

Brindaban, India 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, China 

Foochow, China 

Seoul, Korea 


Miss M.Irene Truckenmiller Ajmer, India 


Miss Lulu Tubbs 


Mutambara P. B., via Umtali, 
South Rhodesia, Africa 


Miss Frances C. Vandegrift Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 


Miss Esther H. Van Dyne 
Miss L. Frances Van Dyne 


Miss Edna M. Van Fleet 
Miss Dora A. Wagner 


Miss Rose E. Waldron 
Miss Joyce Walker 
Miss L. Ethel Wallace 
Miss Margaret Wallace 


Miss Emma E. Warner 
Miss Ruth V. Warner 


Miss Ruth A. Warrington 
Miss Grace A. Wasem 


Miss Harriet Watson 
Miss Nora Belle Waugh 
Miss Nora Webb 


Miss Marion Weigel 
Miss Annie M. Wells 


Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Miss Margaret C. Wells 
Miss Doris R. Wencke 


Miss Esther Irene West 
Miss Nellie M. West 

Miss Pauline E. Westcott 
Miss Charlotte V. Westrup 
Miss Lemira B. Wheat 


Miss L. Maude Wheeler 
Miss Ethel C. Wheelock 
Miss Anna Laura White 
Miss Martha D. Whiteley 


Miss Mary M. Whitfield 
Miss Ethel Whiting 


Miss Harriet M. Whitmer 


_ Kolar, 


111 Rue Michelet, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 

111 Rue Michelet, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Seoul, Korea 

Woman's Union Christian Col- 
lege, Tokyo, Japan 

Kiukiang, China 

Net China {China 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Ghaziabad, India 

8a Sade Rendon 76, Mexico 
City, Mexico 

Moradabad, India 

92 Canal Street, Rangoon, 
Burma 

Nanchang, aes 

Almora, U. P., India 

5 Boulevard Mercier, Constan- 
tine, North Africa 

1352 Avenida Pellegrini, Ro- 
sario, Argentina, 8. A. 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India 

Apto.157,Puebla, Pue. ,Mexico 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Lahore, India 

Budaun, India 

Hinghwa, China 

Bareilly, India 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Peking, Coxe 

ndia 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Le Foyer Retrouve, La 
Tronche, Isere, Grenoble, 
France 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 


India 
Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 


Miss Clara B. Whitmore, M.D. 


Miss Alice A. Wilcox 
Miss Helen J. Wilk 

Mrs. Lydia A. Wilkinson 
Miss Laura V. Williams 


Miss Iva M. Williamson 
Miss Katharine H. Willis 


Miss Emma W. Wilson 
Miss Frances R. Wilson 


Miss Retta I. Wilson 
Miss Hazel B. Winslow 
Miss Frieda Wirz 

Miss Lois E. Witham 


Miss Ruth F. Wolcott, M.D. My ag | eae Foochow, 


Tientsin, China 

Foochow, China 

Vigan, Ilocos Sur, P. I. 

Foochow, China 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, i 

Wuhu, China 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Foochow, China 


Shantung Christian Univer- 
sity, Tsinanfu, China 
Kolar, India 


Rane Burma 
Ble India 
ie — College, Foochow, 


aT. 


~ Miss Rose E. Dudley 


» Miss Eula Eno, M.D. 
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Mrs. Anna M. Wood, M.D. Puntamba, India 

Miss Hazel O. Wood 150 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 
f cutta, India 

Miss Frances E. Woodruff Kiukiang, China 

Miss Jennie G. Woodruff Mutambara P. B., via Umtali, 


; South Rhodesia, Africa 
Miss Mabel A. Woodruff’ Kiukiang, China 
Miss Glora M. Wysner Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers, 
Miss K. Grace Wythe 


Algeria, North Africa 
Miss Mariana Young 


Fukuoka, Japan 
i 11 Oura, Nagasaki, Japan 
Miss Mary E. Young 


Seoul, Korea 


Missionaries on Home Leave 


On FurtoucH 
Miss Anna Agnes Abbott Swi Rush Street, Chicago, 


Miss Edna M. Abbott Care of Mrs. Henry Bickell, 
105 W. Central Ave., Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Sheridan, Wyo. 

543 No. Highland Ave., Holly- 


Miss Edith F. Abel 
Miss Jean Adams 
wood, Cal: 


Miss Marie Adams Fortville, faa 
Miss V. Elizabeth Alexander Room 303, 420 Plum Street, 
‘ E Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miss Alice R. Appenzeller Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
Miss Anna Ashbrook Columbus, Ohio 
Miss Mary Virginia Bachman 
eee Forest Ave., Des Moines, 


740 No. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Grace Bates SER Howard St. ., Indian- 
ola, Ta. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Beale Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 

3 New York, ING 

Miss Emma J.Betow,M.D. 236 Church St., Clyde, Ohio 

Miss Blanche A. Betz 1834 30th St., San Diego, Calif. 

Miss Anna Blackstock 1412 Evergreen Ave., Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Miss Maren P. Bording 740 No. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Jean B. Bothwell Stuntz Hall, Omaha, Neb. 

Miss Jessie A. Bragg 502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

Miss Margaret Brayton el W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, 

Miss 8. Marie Brethorst 


ich. 
B585 eae Ave. N. E., Seattle, 
Miss Mary E. Bricker Rossville, Ind. 
Miss Rhoda A. Burdeshaw Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky. 
Miss Ethel Calkins Abilene, Kan. 
Miss Mary F. Carpenter 44 Chambers St.,Boston,Mass. 
Miss Rachel C. Carr 145 Huron 8t., Stratford, On- 


$ tario, Canada 
Miss Mary H. Chappell 135 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto, 
Miss Alice Cheney 


Miss Jennie L. Ball 


Canada 
3316 Girard Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 
Tecumseh, Neb. 
North Liberty, Iowa 
Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
5 New York, Ne: 
Miss Marion Conrow 7 Fairmount Ave., Wichita, 
an. 
Miss Ruth E. Copley Sharon, Kan. 
Miss Bernice M.Cornelison 825 W. 6th St., Moscow, Idaho 
Miss Margaret D. Crouse 400 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh,Pa. 
Miss Martha E. Curtis 1503 So, 22d St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Miss N. Margaret Daniel 400 Shady Ave.,Pittsburgh,Pa. 
Miss Martha Daniels Guys Mills, Pa 
Miss Letha I. Daubendiek West Bend, Iowa 
Miss Lois L. Davis 5516 10th Ave. N.E., Seattle, 


Wash. 
Miss Viola Dennis 


Miss Minnie Clausen 
Miss Lucile Colony 
Miss Joy Comstock 


Kansas, Ohio 
Miss K. Mamie Donahue a ee a West Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 
Miss Emma E. Donohugh 400 apa A Ave., Yonepureh, Pa, 
5516 10th Avenue N. 
Seattle, Wash. 
69 N. Franklin St., Delaware, 
Ohio 
Crystal Valley, Mich. 
1327 24th St., Des Moines, 


Iowa 

Galesburg, IIl. 

Box 383, Huntington Park, 
Calif. 

Huntington, Long Island,N.Y. 

390 Tremont St., No. Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Lowell, Ind. 

New Carlisle, Ohio 


Miss Dorothy Dunton 
Miss Bernice E. Elliott 
Miss Judith Ericson 
Miss Ethel M. Estey 


Miss Anna M. Flessel 
Miss Estella M. Forsyth 


Miss Mildred Foster 
Miss Ida F. Frantz 


Nickerson, Kan. 

Fayetteville, Ark. 

714 Locust St., Pasadena,Calif. 
740 No. Rush St., Chicago, Il. 
St. Cloud, Florida 

Drew Forest, Madison, N. J. 
754 Leonard pe Freeport, 


Miss H. Laura Frazey 
Miss Edith F. Gaylord 
Miss Gertrude Gilman 
Miss Laura Gooding 
Miss Olive Laura Gould 
Miss Martha A. Graf 
Miss Esther Hagar 

Long Island, 


Miss Dorcas Hall 209 4th Ave., Warren, Pa, 
Miss Mabel Hammons,M.D. 211 Oak Knoll Ave.,Pasadena, 


Miss Rosa Hardsaw Greybull, Wyo. 
Miss Mabel C. Hartford 795 Central Ave., Dover, N.H. 
Miss Lois Joy Hartung McLaughlin, S. Dak. 
Miss Ruth M. Harvey Waco, Tex. 
Miss Sallie C. Hawkins McCook, Neb. 
Miss Frances J. Heath,M.D. 
4253 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Care of F. F. Leininger, 545 
So. Irving Place, Culver 
City, Calif. 
Miss Ruth Hoath Anthony, Kan, 
Miss Carlotta E. Hoffman Williams, Ariz. 
Miss Edna Holder Route 4, Box 46, Salem, 


Ore. 
Miss Bessie A. Hollows 5 Renney Street, Methuen, 
ass. 
Miss Ruby C. Hosford 


Miss Carrie A. Heaton 


Lawrence, Kan, 
Miss C. Ethel Householder Bladen, Neb. 
Miss Loal BE, Huffman,M.D.Children’s Colony, Warrens- 


ville, Ohio 
Miss Pearl Hughes 


Room 207, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, ll. 
Miss Jeannette C. Hulbert Geneva, Ohio 
Miss Floy Hurlbut 415 So. 25th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Miss Alice Irwin Holland. Ohio 
Miss C. Ethel Jackson e a9: ‘Douglas Ave., Spring- 


eld, Il. 
Mrs. Charlotte N. Jewell 714 Locust St.,Pasadena, Calif. 
Miss Laura E. Jones, M.D. mae So. Salina St., Syracuse, 


ve 
531 No. Manhattan Ave.,Man- 
hattan, Kan. 
Miss Dorothea L. Keeney ane oe ie Ave., Syracuse, 


Miss Sarah M. King Fillmore, Calif. 
Miss Winifred E. King 396 N. Hill St., 


Calif. 

Miss Lela Kintner Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, (e) i0 

Miss Emma M. Knox 


ri Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
Miss Bertha Alfreda Kostrup ‘ 
eed No. Sawyer Ave.,Chicago, 


Miss Esther Laird College Corner, Ohio 

Miss J. E. Martha Lebeus 440 Lafayette Ave., Clifton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Miss Grace Lentz 431 So. Grand -Ave., Los 


Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Grace E. Leslie 


Miss Florence Justin 


Pasadena, 


Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave.,New 


York, N. Y. 
Miss Ida Belle Lewis ee St. Aubin, Sioux City, 
owa 


Miss Margaret D. Lewis, M.D. 
Columbia Bible School, 
Columbia, N. C. 
Miss Anna C. Lindblad Linkaping, Sweden 
Miss Melva A. Livermore 1701 So. 17th St., Lincoln, 


Neb. 
Miss Ida Grate Loper Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, NY? 


Miss Nellie Low Millersburg, Ohio 


Miss R. Isabel Luce Fort Valley, Ga. 
Miss Christine Maltby eS ¥150 Fifth Ave.,New 
ork, 


Spencer, Iowa 
873 Pleasant St., Worcester, 


Mass. 
Miss Edith F. McBee Athens, Ohio 
Miss Mary Ethel McMann 142 St. Clair Ave. 8. E., New 


Philadelphia, Ohio 
Miss Ada McQuie Manton, Mich, 

Miss Mary K. Metzker Carthage, Mo. 

Miss Frances A. Milnes 


Miss Ella Manning 
Miss F. Pearl Mason 


Care of Rev. H. E. Milnes, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Miss Ruth Minear ve a itent Iowa 

Miss Edith Taft pace mea CE 

@8L Carlton Road, Westfield, 


Leon, Kan. 
Alamosa, Colo. 
R. D. 3, Fostoria, Ohio 


Miss Cora L. Morgan 
Miss Mathilde R. Moses 
Miss Loma R. Moss 
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“Miss Helen Grace Murray 126 Cheeene Ave., New 


eh. York, N 
“Miss Caroline C. Nelson ak Wesley Ave., Evanston, 
‘Miss Eva Iona Nelson R. R. 4, Northfield, Minn. 
IMiss Lena Nelson ee Shady Ave., Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Miss Marie Nelson Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass 

Room 207, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, Tl. 

ee Cypress Ave., Kansas City, 


465A West Windsor Rd., Glen- 
dale, Calif. 
1124 Wes Ave., Waterloo, 


Tow: 
1006 Ww. Boone St., Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 


Miss Emma Newman 
‘Miss Mabel R. Nowlin 
‘Miss Kate L. Ogborn 
Miss Jeanette Oldfather 
Miss Josephine Packer 


Miss Ina M. Paige Gen. Del., Aiken, 8S. C. 

Miss Vera E. Parks Fairmont, Ind., Route 2 

Miss Caroline S. Peckham 740 No. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Azalia E. Peet West Webster, N. Y. 

Miss Edith Perry Norman, Okla. 

Miss Harriet Louise Perry Box 33, Belfast, Me. 

Miss Bertha Persson Goteborg, Sweden 

Miss Myrtle Z. Pider Carleton, Neb. 

Miss Mina Pletcher Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
. cinnati, ‘Ohio 

Miss Myrtle Precise 518 S. Charles St., Sherman 


Tex. 
dee S. Charles St., Sherman, 

a 
Miss Carrie A. Purdy R. D. eres rh Pa. 
South ei Calif. 


Miss Theodora A. Raab 
Miss S. Edith Randall 305 Seward St., Winfield, Kan 
Box 707, Sheffield, Pa, 


Miss C. Lois Rea : 
Miss Olive Reddick 211 Maple Ave.,Grafton,W.Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Miss Elsie Reik 5 

MissBeulah H. Reitz 1916 Ave. Nebraska, Kansas 
: City, Kansas. 

Miss Bertha L. Riechers 25g. aes Court, Pasadena, 


alif. 

Miss Rose Riste, M.D. Onalaska, Wash. 

Miss Henrietta P. Robbins Freehold, N. J. 

Miss Martha Robinson aes College Ave., Grove City, 


Miss Pearl Precise 


Miss Mayme M. Rogers 


Miss Eleanora C. Rohde 
Miss Ethel E. Ruggles 


Miss Rilla Scherich 
Miss Blanche T. Search 
Miss Leonora M. Seeds 


Miss Rue A. Sellers 
Miss Mary E. Shannon 


Miss Grace B. Shawhan 
Miss Laura J. Shur 
Miss Clara Bell Smith 
Miss Ellen E. Smith 


Miss Rena F. Spathelf 


a. 

Fordham Hospital, Southern 
Blvd., Bronx, Xe 

Weyanwega, Wis. 

1306 KE. Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Inland, Neb. 

99 Charles St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

1262 Fair ‘Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Woodlands, W. Va. 

oy Greenwood Ave., Topeka, 


an. 

503 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

519 So. 27th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

1404 Riverview Ave., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2275 So. High St., Denver, 


Colo. 
1004 Broadway, Ann Arbor, 


ich. 
Miss Tirzah M. Stahl “6. Ege oy St., Greenville, 
io 
Miss Myrtle M. Stone Luzerne, N. Y 
Miss Edith Stouffer 235 BE. Queen St., Chambers- 
: . burg, Pa. 
Miss May E. Sutherland Wahoo, Neb. 
Miss M. Edith Sweet et 26th St., Des Moines, 
owa, 


Miss Mabel Taylor 
Miss Laura Temple 
New York, N. Y. 


Miss Mary M. Thomas a So, Bureks, Ave., Colum- 
Miss Ethel T. Thompson 65 Lincoln Blvd., es sabia 


; Lom Island, N.Y 
Miss May Bel:Thompson area 6 95th 'St., New York, 


Cascade, Mont. 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 


Mason, Texas 
4204 Beaver Crest Drive, Des 


Miss Gazelle Traeger 
Miss Maude V. Trissel 
Moines, Iowa 


Miss Charlotte Trotter Niagara, N. Y. 
Miss Elizabeth J. Turner 1215 6 Ave. E., Oskaloosa, 


wt Tow: 
Miss Mellony F. Turner wei W, Thurston Ave., Elmira, 


Miss Gertrude W. Tyler Villisca, Iowa 


January 
Miss Ursula Tyler Grove Ce 
Miss Lydia Urech vaste ep di Ave., Spring- 
Miss A. Jeannette Walter Kingm: i ‘an, Kansas 
Miss Lena Ware 46, First Ave., Gloversville, 


104 LincolnAve.,Endicott,N.Y. 
223 Scotch Plains Ave., West- 


field, N. J. 
89 W. 8th Ave., Columbus, 
° 
Miss Doris I. Welles are oe Pine St., Santa Ana, 
Miss Phebe C. Wells Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Miss J. Caroline Whitcomb Byron, Minn. 
Miss Laura M. White 1219 68th! Ave., Oak Lane, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Minnie E, Wilson Care of Mrs. T. B. Wortman, 
Miss Laura 8. Wright : 


State St., Skaneatales, N.Y. 
Miss Effie G. Young 


Washington, Ind. 
Miss Edith R. Youtsey 


Miss Mabel Watrous 
Miss Mary Watrous 


Miss Annabelle Watts 


119 Crescent St., Waltham, 
Mass. 
Herington, Kan. 


DETAINED 
Miss Myrth Bartlett 


Miss Rosetta Beck 


1417 Ridgeway, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

3558 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, 
ich. 

Miss Constance E. Black- Lae Seminary, Auburndale, 


stock ass. 

Miss Cora M. Brown 1843 Grove St., Boulder, Colo. 

Miss Zula F. Brown 463 So. Hartford Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Frances M. Bunger_ Alta Vista, Kan. 

Miss Nellie M. Butterfield Chino, Ca lif, 

Miss Celia M. Cowan Homedale, Idaho 

Miss Bertha Creek 740 Rush St., Chicago, Il. 

Miss Etta A. Denny Burlingame, Kan. 

Miss Edna H. Fuller Delia, Kan. 

Miss Winnie N. Gabrielson Box 16, Wayne, Ka: n. 

Miss Blanche A. Gard uae Womse s College, Fort 

or 
Miss Eva A. Gregg 2315 Ward St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Miss Nelda L. Grove a Institute, Hampton, 


a. 
Mrs. Nellie Davis Hancock 4408 Springdale Ave., Forest 


ark, Baltimore, Md 
Miss Alice C, Harris Palmer Memorial Hospital, 
Miss Hazel Hatch R. F. 


Boston, Mass. 
D.2, Samad Okla. 
Miss Faith A. Hunt Gary, So. Dak. 
Miss Evelyn R. Jacobson Rushmore, Minn. 
Miss Maria A. Johanson  Betaniastiftelsen, Sibyllegatan 
18, Stockholm, Sweden 
Miss Katherine M. Johnson 1923 me ‘Vernon St., Philadel- 


phia 
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UNDERGIRDING 


HAVE a heavy task ahead, to work my own 

I salvation out; 
I struggle with a load of fear, of pride and selfish- 

ness and doubt. 

A strong arm seems to lead me on, and fear and weari- 
ness have flown; 

I but work out what God works in; my will, my deed, 
are His alone. 
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I have a citadel to keep, the castle of my heart and 
mind. 

I struggle with conflicting views, with prejudice and 
errors blind, 

Baffled, bewildered, almost spent — Hush! for the 
clashing voices cease 

And at my side there paces guard the white winged 
sentry of God’s peace. 
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eave 


I have a lifelong race to run. The goal seems dim 
and far away. 

If I should slip, if I should fall, if I should wander wide 
astray, 

Let me but feel Thy hand, my Lord! To Thy dear 
smile I lift my eyes, 

And press ahead in confidence. Thou art my way, 
my goal, my prize. 


— Mary W. Vassar. 
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At Old Umtali 


A Glimpse of the Station 


VER since the work of the Wom- 
iy an’s Foreign Missionary Society 
was started in Rhodesia, their first 
residence, at Old Umtali, has been 
known as “The Villa” and its inmates as 
“The Villans.”” We do not object to this 
as long as you remember to spell it with 
only one ‘i.” 

This building was one of a group given 
to Bishop 
Hartzell for 
the Methodist 
Episcopal 
Church at the 
time that Old 
Umtali was 
turned over to 
us. It stands 
about a third 
of a mile 
away from the 
main group 
and about one 
hundred feet 
farther up the side of Hartzell Mountain, 
where it commands a wonderful view of 
the Old Umtali Valley. 
This, since the comple- 
tion of a large irrigation 
system in 1925, which 
makes possible gardens 
and fields teeming with 
luxuriant growth, affords 
one of the most beauti- 
ful views one could wish 
tosee. Beyond the imme- 
diate fields there is a 
winding river, then an- 
other stretch of irrigated 
lands reaching to a range 
of mountains. Beyond 
this one can see range 
after range, forty and fifty 
miles away, which appear 


GRINDING MEAL IN 
THE VILLAGE 


to be of different hues and distances each 
day and many times during the day. 

One morning when we were entertain- 
ing a deputation of government officials 
at tea on the front verandah, we were 
told many interesting stories of the early 
days — which were less than forty years 
past. Sir Herbert Taylor, the chief native 
commissioner, pointed to the building 
that you know so well as Fairfield Girls’ 
School. “There,” he said, ‘‘is the site 
where we pitched our first camp prior to 
the laying out of the town of Umtali.”’ 
The prefix “Old” was given to it when 
the town was moved to the new site on 
the Beira and Mashona Railway, which 
is ten miles distant. 

The villa was the best built and most 
expensive structure in the group, as it 
was to be the home of the chief official. 
It was built, of course, before there was 
a railroad to the coast and all the materi- 
als used for it were brought in ox wagons 
from Beira, a distance of two hundred 
miles. This was new country then and 
very primitive, so that the cost in money 
was about $30,000. The cost in life and 


Tue VIEW FROM THE VERANDAH BY MOONLIGHT 
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_ hardship we shall never know. It is a 
well-built structure, but only a small part 
of it is ant-proof. The ants are carefully 
watched, but to our surprise one day we 
found many of the roof timbers, which 
were six by six inches in thickness, to be 
practically hollow. The ants worked their 
way up through the walls to the roof and 
ate the timbers, leaving nothing but the 
shell, which to the casual observer was 
perfectly intact. So skillful and deceptive 
are they that it keeps us busy to outwit 
them in their destructive efforts. 

We have mentioned the cultivated 

fields below the villa. Those are part of 
the farm that the Society purchased for 
Fairfield School in 1923. It has been such 
a wonderful blessing to us and has also 
made possible a site for the much-needed 
dormitories and other buildings. 

The dormitories, library and study hall 
are built around a court which is thus far 
only half completed. Above this group is 
a splendid light and airy dining hall and 
still above this is the small dispensary. 
In line with that, but nearer the villa, 
there are two houses for the baby fold. 

We always aim to take our friends here, 
for it is one of the brightest spots in our 
work. In the first building there are two 
rooms. We enter through the kitchen 
where the food for the babies is prepared 
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and the water is heated for their baths- 
Here we find schoolgirls employed and 
they receive much valuable training in 
the care and health of children. We step 
into the next room and before us are eight 
homemade boxes containing motherless 
babies of various ages. Just a few feet 
away is the second orphanage, where the 
little tots above two years of age live. 
Bee of them were promoted from House 

Onl 

Miss Penney, our nurse, supervises 
these homes very closely and they cer- 
tainly have the real homey atmosphere. 
Happier and more content little folks it 
would be hard to find. They are given the 
simplest in food, clothing and amuse- 
ment — nothing but what their own 
people, when trained to do so, can provide 
for them. We hope that in this native, 
but Christian, atmosphere we have a 
nucleus of African leadership in the 
making. 

Sreita A. Hass. 


The Education of Girls at Old Umtali 


Coeducation in Africa is quite in har- 
mony with African social customs. There 
is no barrier that requires the separation 
of the sexes in schools and from the cradle 
up boys and girls play together and 
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mingle in the classroom. For five years 
the Hartzell Training School for Boys 
and the Fairfield Girls’ School have con- 
ducted their educational work on the co- 
educational plan. The first couple of 
years of this plan were rather experi- 
mental, and the results were so mutually 
advantageous to both societies that ever 
since the two schools have been organized 
and conducted as one educational unit. 
Classes in Bible, reading, writing, num- 
bers, history, geography, hygiene, and 
teacher training are given to the boys 
and girls together. ‘‘Boys” include boys 
of six years and men up to forty years; 
sometimes father and son are in the same 
class. Girls’ ages run from six to about 
twenty years. The girls as well as the 
boys are regularly assigned to teach in 
the practice school in the afternoons and 
here receive one of the most essential 
parts of their training in teaching. 
Naturally, the classes are separated for 
the more specialized training for each sex. 
While the boys are receiving instruction 
in carpentry, stock raising, roadmaking, 
masonry, inspanning and outspanning 
oxen, tree planting, gardening and gen- 
eral farming, the girls are being taught 
to make their own clothes, care for babies, 
attend the sick, keep house. launder 
clothes, grow fruit trees, cultivate gar- 
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dens. Every effort is made to train both 
boys and girls for — and not away from 
— living among their own people. To 
be of any value, education has to deal 
with the everyday practical environment 
of the people. 

The Sunday 
school and 
church serv- 
iu; Casumaelce 
union. The 
SN ne aay, 
school is itself 
a training 
school for 
budding Sun- 
day school 
teachers. 
Class meet- 
ings, where individual expression and tes- 
timony ripen the Christian experience, are 
held each week. 

Native girls in general are anxious to 
learn the more abundant life that school 
and church offer. Since babyhood a girl 
may have been destined to become the 
wife of some old heathen man who has 
already had a number of wives. A father 
sometimes accepts a few cattle as part of 
the marriage price when his daughter is 
still an infant. The girl hears the Chris- 
tian message in the mission school and 
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church in her own community. Her 
whole soul rising in revulsion at the 
thought of becoming the wife of the 
a, debased old heathen man, she runs 
aut away from 
home and 
seeks a haven 
of refuge in 
the mission 
school. The 
matter is tak- 
en before the 
native com- 
missioner, 
who adjusts 
the difficulties 
as best he can, 
very often ar- 
ranging for 
the contin- 
uance of the 
girl at the 
school. New 
hope, new life, 
new ambitions, new ideals open up in 
broad vistas before her. She studies, 
learns, plays, works, and grows physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, and spiritually. 
She lives and develops day by day in a 
Christian atmosphere and under teachers 
who believe that Jesus meant his words 
for these black African girls also when he 
said, “‘I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 

Of course many of the native girls 
come from homes where there is no re- 
straint nor hindrance upon their going to 
school. Some come from homes where the 
parents are Christians who are anxious to 
have their daughters in school. Some 
fathers pay towards the support of their 
daughters. There is such a mixture of the 
old and the new in Africa that there is 
great variation in the attitude of the 
people toward education. 

The most discouraging, the most try- 
ing, and probably the most difficult edu- 
cational problem in Africa is the teaching 
of the adult married women. They have 
been brought up under the old regime. 
As girls they had few, if any, school and 
church opportunities. For centuries Afri- 
can women have been regarded as inferior 
and have occupied a lowly position; in- 
deed, they have been retarded and re- 
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pressed so long that they have resignedly 
accepted the idea of their own inferiority. 
The eagle that is raised among the 
chickens finally believes himself to be a 
chicken. The Christian ideas of the value 
of a human soul, and of a woman’s right 
to individual growth, expression, and de- 
velopment, are revolutionary conceptions 
for the African mind. Yet these women, 
for their own sakes, and for the sake of 
their children, ought not to be neglected. 
The girls must be taught, and the women 
not left untaught. 

No one who has seriously undertaken 
the work of bringing Christian education 
to the girls and women of Africa under- 
estimates the difficulties and immensity 
of the task. Yet the results are hopeful 
and encouraging. Foregleams of light are 
breaking even among the women and 
girls of that vast continent. What a hope 
there is for Africa when their women be- 
come the centers of Christian influence in 
their own homes, and when they become 
happy, useful, intelligent mothers who 
find joy and peace in the New Way of 
Life! Roprrt C. GATEs. 


As a New Missionary Saw It 


At last I am here and my heart and 
mind are so full of a number of things 
that I do not 
know where 
to begin. I 
got to Umtali 
Monday 
night and the 
folks from Old 
Umtali got to 
town early the 
next morning 
and brought 
me out here. 

It is vaca- 
tion time and 
there are very 
few of the 
school chil- 
dren here, but 
what there are 
came to the 
car when we arrived and gave me such a 
nice welcome. I love them already. I 
think I did that before, but now in a 
different way. Some of the girls have such 
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bright, happy faces and some are so seri- 
ous and sad. 

I saw the babies and younger children 
yesterday. They are just as dear as any 
white babies and how happy they are to 
have the missionaries come to play with 
them a little while. How I wish you could 
have heard them sing ‘Trust and Obey.” 

The rainy season has just started and 
the country is certainly beautiful. It al- 
most takes away my breath with its 
beauty. We are at the foot of a high hill 
and out across the valley of the Umtali 
River there are green hills and mountains. 
I think I could not live without moun- 
tains, so I am glad they are here. The 
flowers are abundant and beautiful. Com- 
ing out from Umtali we had a flat tire 
and while the man fixed it some of us 
walked on. I tried to count the differ- 
-ent kinds of wild flowers we saw in that 
half hour. I did count about twenty and 
do not know how many I missed. 

You should have seen my luggage com- 
ing from Umtali. It came on the trans- 
port, which is a lumber wagon drawn by 
several yoke of oxen. Needless to say, it 
is not very swift. 
Mixprep O. Brnson. 


‘The Maternity Home and Baby Fold 

In the days when nearly all of the girls 
who came to Fairfield were there to es- 
cape unhappy marriage contracts made 
by their fathers or guardians, there came 
one bright, happy-faced girl whose lot was 
different. She, too, had been sold, but 
upon the death of her possessor became 
the property and would-be bride of one 
of our young men, Obadiah, who was 
about to enter the ministry. In due time 
there was an impressive Christian wed- 
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ding and the happy young couple were 
sent to their first pastorate. 

Many months later, after repeated re- 
quests had come from Obadiah to the dis- 
trict superintendent that he might be 
permitted to leave his work, the mis- 
sionarles became aware that something 
serious had happened. All that Obadiah 
would say was, ‘My wife is ill. We have 
a daughter, born three months ago.” 
Miss Bjorklund, a missionary nurse of 
the Board of Foreign Missions from In- 
hambane, was with us at the time, and 
she drove out in the mission mule cart to 
the kraal where the girl’s parents lived. 
The maternal grandmother always offi- 
ciates as midwife and is called mbuya, 
which term has been handed down to our 
nurses or any of the missionaries who 
minister to the sick. 

Escorted to a small, grass-thatched hut 
whose only opening was the entrance, 
about two feet square, Miss Bjorklund 
found the girl wife surrounded by a large 
group of men, women and children. Here 
she lay, a helpless sufferer because of the 
ignorance and superstition of her people. 
Hers was an abnormal delivery, therefore 
superstition taught that she was pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit and the women in 
attendance jumped upon her and broke 
the bones in both thighs. Not only were 
the bones broken, but the flesh was badly 
lacerated and putrefaction had set in. 
The three-months-old baby was in her 
mother’s arms. Miss Bjorklund sug- 


gested taking mother and child to the 
Mission where she could give them better 
care, and the joy that was expressed on 
the sufferer’s face brought a ready con- 
sent from her people. 
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Coming to the Mission did not greatly 
prolong the mother’s life, but she was 
spared much suffering and found great 
joy in the promise given her that the little 
girl would be named Ellen for Miss 
Bjorklund and be cared for by the mis- 
sionary. She was the first orphan taken 
by our Society. Through this many 
members of the girl’s family were brought 
to a personal knowledge of the Saviour 
and became witnesses and builders of his 
kingdom. 

Because of that experience Miss Bjork- 
lund, though broken in health, started 
the work of training our girls and women 
to become midwives. Many wives of 
pastor-teachers are doing much for hu- 
manity because of this training and many 
of our women are cared for in the new 
maternity hospital at Old Umtali, which 
grew from a small, one-room iron building 
to a fine brick structure made possible by 
personal gifts and the savings of a devoted 
nurse, who has the joy of seeing a great 


dream realized. 
Stetua A. Huss. 


Healing in African Heathenism 


“How the newborn little ones came to 
my door on the backs of naked heathen, 
their mothers dead because of filth, igno- 
rance and heathen practice!’”’ Ellen 
Bjorklund wrote me recently from Old 
Umtali, Rhodesia, “I put it up to the 
missionaries that something had got to be 
done for our Christian mothers in the first 
place, as they were passing away in such 
great numbers. My fellow workers did 
not see with me in the beginning — 
thought it would be impossible to do 
anything.” 

But Ellen Bjorklund struck the key- 
note that has marked most of the mis- 
sionary enterprise for the past century in 
spite of the often heard statement that 
“we must have a new type of missionaries 
who have a brotherly spirit.”’ She may 
not have had a “brotherly” spirit but 
she had the sisterly one all right, for she 
writes, “But love can’t see anything im- 
possible and the first shelter was made. 
Here in one corner, on my knees on the 
mud floor, the first little black baby was 
received with clean Christian hands. It 
was a little girl and I called her Hanna. 

“Since that time 700 mothers have been 
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cared for and many more infants. We 
have had twins often, but to the glory of 
God I can say that so far as I know no 
mother nor any of the little ones has 
passed away. Many cases have been 
very bad and many little ones were 
seemingly brought back to life by arti- 
ficial means, which is all but a miracle 
when one thinks of such poor equipment 
and no doctor. 

“But great as it is to save these 
mothers, it is more important that about 
800 girls and married women here have 
received the training that they could not 
have had in any other way. Some of these 
girls have had as much as seven years of 
nurses’ training, some three years, and 
others shorter periods. But they all know 
how to do the right thing at the right 
time and that they must keep themselves 
and the mothers perfectly clean. 

“We now have ten big rooms for the 
medical department. In 1926 four brick 
buildings were made as an annex to the 
hospital. Each house can hold from 
eight to ten persons. How thankful I am 
that we have a good place for the sick! 

“About a four-minutes’ walk from the 
medical department now stands Mater- 
nity Hospital Number 3. It is a big, 
strong house with two wards. The largest 
room has ten beds. Then there is a bath- 
room, a spare room, and two rooms for 
twelve or fifteen girls in training, and a 
large screened-in verandah and office. To 
me this house is a palace and as it now 
stands is all paid for by freewill offerings, 
mostly from friends in Sweden. We are 
still in need of equipment, but it will 
come. Our Father who has so wonder- 
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fully helped us in the past, will help us 
now. 
“This was dedicated last conference by 
our bishop for Africa. It was a great day 
in the history of our mission and a great 
day for poor old me. When the time came 
for me to speak and to give over the 
building —the bishop representing the 
Church — God sent special help to me. 
My friends said I did wonderfully well 
but I did not know it myself.” 

Miss Bjorklund writes almost perfect 
English but sometimes, when greatly ex- 
cited, speaks with a strong Swedish ac- 
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cent, and that is what she was fearful 
about in her speech. 

“At the dedication, the bishop gave 
fifty pounds and the Phelps Stokes Fund 
also fifty pounds. This was a great help. 
When the first stones of this maternity 
hospital were rolled down from Hartzell 
Mountain there was not a penny in sight 
and I was on my knees praying. Two days 
later there came twenty-five pounds as a 
designated gift for that very building. 
Only God had been asked: our need was 
before him and he has so wonderfully 
answered. Glory to his wonderful name! 

“We are so thankful to Sweden for 
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sending such a well-trained nurse and 
midwife to me. They paid her way out 
and are supporting her. That speaks well 
for that country. She is getting on well 
with the language and loves her work, and 
there is the making of a good missionary 
in her. I do not need to be on night duty 
any more except on special cases. The 
new nurse, Miss Ruth Hanson, drives my 
car, which you named ‘Gladys’ because 
you were so glad to have arideinit. My 
medical man (native), who has been with 
me a number of years, takes good care of it. 

‘Tn the hospital we have given as many 
as 12,000 treatments in some conference 
years. Here we help our pastor-teachers 
who are in training to do first aid work. 

“And so the work goes on and I do 
earnestly hope and pray that dark Africa 
is a little lighter because of our common 
efforts. I am glad to be here. Africa is 
my home. I love Sweden, but it is too 
cold for me who has been so long in the 
tropics.” 

There is a touch of pathos as well as 
humor in her concluding paragraph. 
“Thank you so much for remembering 
me with that lovely book (‘Christian 
Conquests in the Congo’’) and if you 
should find any millionaire who would be 
willing to give us a gift or donation, we 
should surely be thankful if you would 
speak a word in our behalf.”’ 

I need not add that any amounts, as 
well as ‘‘millions,”’ are heartily welcomed 
and carefully used by this heroic pioneer 
of midwifery in Old Umtali and, as far as 
I know, in Rhodesia. We also thank God 
for the building and for the opportunities 
that so many of our Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society girls have had of 
practical training along most vital lines. 

Long live Mbuya (Nurse) Bjorklund, 
as she is affectionately called by the 
natives, and may she live to see that 
hospital equipped as it should be for the 
greatest service to the womanhood and 
motherhood of Rhodesia. 

Mrs. Joun M. Sprinaer. 


African Mothers at Old Umtali 

The day is hot and still; most of the 
thatch-roofed brick houses are quiet, 
without even a piccanin playing, and only 
a dog or a few fowls are around. After 
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pausing and listening a minute we hear 
children’s voices and we follow them to 
one of the larger houses under the trees 
where there are groups of tiny folks play- 
ing games, or digging in a sandpile, or 
inside the house with slates. Two older 
girls seem to be caring for them and one 
mayt or native mother is mothering and 
overseeing all of them. She really is not 
the ‘old woman who lived in the shoe” 
but sometimes she does have “so many 
children that she knows not what to do.” 
Surely they are not all hers. No, the 
mothers of these youngsters are all in 
school. All the morning they have hoed 
their gardens, gathered firewood, cooked 
food, cleaned the house or washed the 
clothes, and now in the afternoon they 
are sitting in the Location Church-School 
trying to learn some of the things the 
missionaries want them 
to know. Three after- 
noons a week they do 
this. 

Let us go in, for hot as 
it is under that tin roof it 
is cooler than out here in 
the scorching sun. As we 
enter every woman smil- 
ingly rises, some spilling 
from their laps books, 
some, sewing bags, and 
some, babies. Each 
woman feels quickly and 
guiltily of her duku 
(square of cloth folded 
as a triangle and wound 
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about the head) to see if it is neatly 
arranged, for the missionary is so foolishly 
fussy about that sort of thing. Then all sit 
once more and classes continue. By sitting 
I do not mean that they all sit at proper 
desks —no, some sit on the floor and 
some on benches. 

Although a woman missionary is in 
charge of the school the classes are taught 
by native girls from the Fairfield Girls’ 
School who are in the teacher training 
class at Hartzell Training School. As 
we pass from one group to another we 
find some struggling with such puzzling 
questions as, ‘If one yard of calico costs 
one shilling, how many shillings will six 
yards cost?” and “If all the peas in the 
basket cost one shilling, how much will 
half of them cost?” Everyday problems 
of their own life are these. And some will 
be painfully and carefully writing a letter 
to a friend in a distant village, while 
others are picking out the words in their 
Testaments. Of course, the babies who 
are too small to be cared for outside pre- 
vent monotony in the classes. 

After wandering around the classes for 
a few minutes we notice a schedule on the 
door and curiously examine it to see what 
else these women learn. We find that 
besides what we are hearing the mis- 
sionaries have classes for them in sewing, 
simple hygiene and home sanitation, 
mothers’ meetings, industrial work — 


knitting, crocheting, basketry, all very 
elementary — music. And very nice work 
some of them do, too. It is not easy for 
hands that have worked all the morning 
in the garden and woodpile to handle a 
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crochet hook or a needle. And it is so 
difficult sometimes to know which pieces 
of little folks’ clothes to sew together, 
and how to make some castoff garment 
fit some other member of the family. 

The nurse comes to talk to them some- 
times and also visits their homes, helping 
and suggesting as she visits. This work is 
carried on by the “Parent Board” with 
students from the girls’ school assisting 
in the classroom and helping with the 
group of little folks outside. 
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Oh, the mothers of Africa! How much 
they need to learn and how far-reaching is 
their influence! One Christian in a well- 
cared-for Christian home in which the 
children are properly fed, carefully trained 
and greatly loved, can send her light far 
down the ages in the Christian lives of her 
children and grandchildren. Not only the 
girls of today who are to be the future 
mothers of Africa, but the present mothers 
of Africa, need and deserve our best. 

Mitprep Cotcorp GaTss. 


A Midnight Battle 


By Phoebe Elizabeth Emery, Budaun, India 


of a January night. Most of us were 

sound asleep. Maybe all of us were, 

although the two night watchmen 
would vehemently deny that charge. One 
of them sat in the oxcart huddled up in 
his blanket, while the other reclined (wide 
awake of course) on a cot in the tent with 
the sleeping cook. The ox driver, the 
motorman, the Bible woman and myself, 
as stated frankly in the beginning, were 
sleeping the sleep of the just. 

The huge oxen, one blue and one white, 
were tethered to the tongue of the two- 
wheeled oxcart, this tongue being propped 
up on two crossed sticks attached for that 
purpose. In the heavens a half moon, 
obscured now and then by flying clouds, 
served to illuminate faintly the scene. 

Suddenly the wide-awake night watch- 
man and the frankly sleeping cook were 
startled out of their senses 
by what seemed to be a strong 
hand violently shaking their 
tent. The night watchman 
reached for his thick bamboo 
club, which he was never sup- 
posed to leave out of reach at 
night, only to find that he 
had forgotten to bring it into 
the tent with him. 

Another mighty shake sent 
the tent flaps flying, and dis- 
closed some sort of a dark 
form gripping the corner rope, 
shaking it in a perfect fury of 
rage. Then catching sight of 
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the open tent flap, it left off that exercise 
and started straight for the petrified night 
watchman, yellow eyes gleaming like live 
coals. In desperation the man reached for 
the first thing that he could clutch, which 
happened to be a coil of fairly heavy rope. 
With this he struck the advancing thing 
full in the face. 

“Tt looks like a fox,”’ he yelled in amaze- 
ment. 

Blinded by the stinging blow the crea- 
ture swerved aside, and there, directly in 
its path, loomed the huge mountainous 
form of the sleeping blue ox. Without a 
moment’s hesitation it: flung-itself. upon 
this new victim. Raven and tear it must, 
and here at last was something substan- 
tial on which it could fasten. 

Luckily for the ox, he was covered from 
neck to tail by a heavily padded blanket 
of burlap and wool. Roused from his 
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peaceful slumbers by this clawing, tearing 
inferno that had landed upon him out of 
a clear sky, the ox promptly went into 
action. One would never suspect that 
such a huge creature could move so 
rapidly. In one leap he was on his feet, 
and it was like an earthquake going into 
battle. 

Had he been free he would have made 
short shift of the intruder, but tied as 
he was to the tongue of the heavy cart, 
with his sleepy, astonished companion 
acting as a dead weight besides, he was 
severely handicapped. The first jerk he 
made wrenched the tongue free from the 
protecting posts, and sent it to the ground 
with a mighty clatter, pitching the aston- 
ished chaukidar on his head against the 
dashboard. 

It was at this moment that I arrived 
on the scene, donning my dressing gown 
as I ran. I was just in time to see some 
kind of a dark object tossed into the air 
like a ball, to land with a thud on the 
ground a moment later, while the in- 
furiated ox lunged and went at it again 
with hoof and horn. Round and round 
he spun, dragging the heavy, thumping 
cart and his astonished mate after him, 
while the yelling men circled about call- 
ing for the motor driver and his gun. 

The driver and gun reached the spot 
about as soon as I did, but he had no 
more notion than myself what it was all 
about, and only added to the confusion 
by milling round and round and asking 
what it was he was supposed to shoot. 

“Tt’s a fox,’ yelled one. ‘A dog,” 
cried another. ‘No, it’s a monkey,” I 
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suggested, though why in the world a 
monkey should be causing all this rumpus 
was more than I could tell. 

“He’s making off,”’ called someone ex- 
citedly at this point. And sure enough 
the dark shape had disentangled itself 
from the dust-filled arena, and was drag- 
ging itself off into the dal fields behind 
us. At this juncture the long-suffering 
rope severed with a snap and the ox, 
finding himself free with nothing tangible 
left on which to vent his rage, galloped off 
snorting across the fields in the opposite 
direction. 

“Catch him! Catch him!” I called. 
“‘Never mind the monkey. We can’t 
afford to leave a valuable animal like that 
at large for thieves to pick up.” The 
men wavered for an instant, and then 
the ox driver started off in obedience to 
my command, and the rest turned again 
to take up the chase of the fleeing animal. 

“Tt’s not a monkey,” the cook called 
back over his shoulder. “It’s a jackal, a 
mad jackal.” And with a sinking heart 
I realized that here was the truth at last. 

I had heard of mad jackals. A cowardly 
enough creature is a jackal in ordinary 
circumstances. We often see them slink- 
ing about in the shadows near the camp 
in the hope of retrieving some discarded 
bone, or hear them sending up their un- 
earthly howls in the small hours of the 
night, from the fields about us. A sharp 
clap of the hands or a yell is enough to 


send them scurrying timorously away into. 


the darkness. 

But a mad jackal is quite another thing, 
and one of the first stories I had heard 
on my arrival in India had 
been one of the desperate en- 
counter of a British official 
with one of these maddened 
beasts, while he was in camp. 
Again and again he fought it 
off with his bare hands while 
his terrified wife and children 
crouched screaming in the 
tent behind him. At last he 
succeeded in entangling it in 
the folds of a tablecloth, and 
then the terror-stricken ser- 
vants rallied to his support 
and finished it with clubs. 
The poor fellow had paid for 
his heroism by one of the 
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most terrible deaths it is possible to im- 
agine, but he had saved the rest of the 
camp from such a fate. 

This story came freshly to my mind 
as I stood shivering in the cold night wind 
and I realized with a thrill that the scene 
had been reénacted before my eyes, with 
the slight modification that it had been 
a gallant ox instead of a man who had 


_ been battling alone and unaided for our 


lives. 

There was no use trying to get a shot 
at the brute in the thick denseness of the 
dal field so the men soon gave up. The 
ox driver also returned, leading the sorely 
puzzled ox, still quivering with excite- 
ment but thankful for the friendly voices 
once more about him. 

“Are you sure none of you are hurt?”’ 
I inquired anxiously of the men. On 
recelving a reassuring reply we all turned 
our solicitous attention to the ox. 

The only mark we could find was a 
spot of blood on one foreleg, but whether 
it was its own or belonged to the jackal 
there was no way of determining by 
lantern light. I got out the bottle of 
iodine, however, and we applied it pro- 
fusely, well knowing the futility of such 
a remedy if the teeth of the mad animal 
had really penetrated the skin of the 
gallant fighter. 

All of this happened in an incredibly 
short space of time, and it could not have 


‘been more than ten minutes from the 


time that I had quitted my bed until I 
was back in it again. Breathing a prayer 
of thanksgiving that all our little com- 
pany had come forth unscathed from the 
danger, I settled back on my pillow and 
once more prepared to go to sleep. 

A couple of furlongs further on down 
the road there was a sugar cane camp 
where the press had been set up in the 
midst of the cane field, and arrangements 
made for boiling down the juice. No 
sooner had I dozed off again than a great 
yelling and shouting began in this camp, 


' with the sound of the beating of heavy 


clubs on the ground. ‘Kill it! Kill it! 
Kill it!”’ came the excited cries. 

“Tt’s gone to the sugar cane camp,” 
called my men, and seizing a lantern and 
club, one of the night watchmen hastened 
to join the fray. 

Soon the yelling and beating died away, 
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but there was no more sleep for me until 
I should learn what had happened, so I 
lay there looking out across the fields, 
straining my eyes for the first gleam of 
the returning lantern. It seemed a long 
time to me before I caught sight of the 
bobbing light, and with it heard the 
rumble of an excited conversation which 
told that my man was not returning 
alone. As soon as they were in hailing 
distance I called out, “Did they kill 
it?” 

“Yes, they killed it,”’ came the answer, 
“but not before it had bitten an ox and a 
man. I am bringing him to you for medi- 
cine.”’ So for the second time that night I 
donned dressing gown and slippers and 
stepped out of my snug trailer into the 
chilly night air. 

The men were dozing around their 
sugar kettles, they told me, when a com- 
motion arose among the oxen. Grabbing 
their clubs they flew to investigate, only 
to have the ravening beast spring upon 
them. It must have been badly wounded 
by the pommeling it received from my 
ox; anyway, the men soon dispatched it 
with their clubs. The flank of their ox 
was badly torn, while the poor. victim be- 
fore me had a wicked looking bite on his 
leg. One sinister thing about it was that, 
though the flesh was badly lacerated, 
there was no blood flowing. 

As in the case of the ox, I realized the 
pitiful inadequacy of the remedies at my 
disposal, but again I applied iodine liber- 
ally, at the same time urging upon him 
the necessity of departing for the nearest 
Pasteur hospital on the first train. Gov- 
ernment provides free treatment as well 
as all travelling expenses in such cases, 
and I told him I would give him a letter 
to the district magistrate setting forth all 
the particulars, so that there would be no 
delay. 

That letter is still undelivered. This 
evening the village pastor hunted the 
man up and found that he had placed 
himself in the hands of a local priest, who 
assured him that there was no need of 
going to the trouble of taking all that long 
journey if he would only submit to the 
necessary exorcisms and incantations. So 
the doomed man turned aside from the 
only door of hope that was open to him, 
and has placed his case, along with that 
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of his dumb friend, in the hands of the 
village gods. 

I sent my ox back to Budaun, to be 
under the surveillance of the veterinary, 
early this morning. He could not find 
any sign of a bite, but will keep him under 
close observation until the danger period 
is passed. Only time will show if the 
victor in that desperate midnight struggle 
shall in the end turn out to be also van- 
quished. But whatever the result may be, 
it was a magnificent battle. and if he 
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must pay for it with the ultimate price of 
the hero, he will leave sincere mourners 
behind him. 

Who shall say that in his stout ox heart 
he did not realize that he was fighting the 
battle not only on his own behalf, but also 
for the sake of the little band of helpless 
humans about him? And if the worst 
comes to the worst, I am sure he would 
ask for no greater reward than to have 
this for his epitaph: ‘‘He laid down his 
life for his friends.” ‘ 


East Gate Scnooot HEAttTH Posters 


Health Poster Exhibit of Girls Day Schools 


By Ada B. Hall, Seoul, Korea 


a Health Poster Exhibit which 
showed plainly two splendid facts: 
first, that the Koreans can do any- 
thing well that they set their hearts and 
minds on doing, and second that some of 
the public health taught in the schools by 
Miss Rosenberger and her nurse the past 
three years has gone home. Each school 
made its own posters; then these were all 
brought to East Gate School, where they 
covered the entire wall space of the upper 
floor, three big rooms, and they made a 
splendid showing. 
Even if there had been no meaning back 
of them, the coloring was worth seeing, but 
the lessons they taught were, of course, 


I N June the Seoul day schools put on 


what was wanted. You people with your 
background, who see these things taught 
so commonly in your public schools, can- 
not quite conceive the importance of such 
an exhibit in our background here. It was 
the first of its kind. 

The topics covered were many, but some 
of the most striking were as follows: 
brushing the teeth, combing the hair, tak- 
ing baths, sleeping with the windows 
open, drinking plenty of good water, not 
washing vegetables in the same dirty 
stream in which the clothes are washed, 
diseases caused by the mosquito and fly, 
eating more vegetables and fruit, ete. 
Advertisements of colored and non- 
colored pictures from American maga- 
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zines and a few from their own, arranged 
attractively on colored paper and with 
their explanations, were most decorative. 

We are up-to-date, whether you believe 
it or not, at least in some things. One of 
the posters represented an airplane drop- 
ping fruit and literature telling them to 
eat it, and there were the Korean children 
ready to grasp them. Another was a row 
of children with toothbrushes in their 
right hands. Over in the corner was a 
person playing a piano. You could just 
see the leader saying, “Ready, start,”’ 
and then imagine them cleaning their 
teeth to music. Again they took an ad- 
vertisement of Fuller brushes; and after 
making a Korean house cut from paper 
they arranged this advertisement very 
tastefully about it in such a way that 
that particular Korean house at least re- 
ceived a good cleaning. The big flies and 
mosquitoes and their life histories called 
the attention of a great many visitors, and 
one old man in particular had quite an 
interesting time getting it all explained. 
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While the East Gate School as a whole 
won the first prize, the kindergarten there 
really had the best posters of any of the 
grades. The one which evidently took 
the fancy of the judges was that of a little 
negro girl eating a big slice of watermelon, 
while all round it was placed very nicely a 
lot of different fruit. The explanation of 
the picture, of course, was written in 
Korean or Chinese, but each character 
was on a flower petal cut out by the 
children. 

It is impossible to describe these by 
words, but the coloring and arrangement 
were splendid, and hereafter I am sure it 
will be much easier for both the parents 
and the children to understand why the 
children should come to school with their 
hair combed, their teeth brushed and 
their bodies clean. 

The old saying that cleanliness is next 
to godliness we hope is still true, and that 
as a result of this effort our bodies will be 
healthier, cleaner temples wherein the 
Holy Spirit may dwell. 


At Sunset in the Mountains of Kabylia 


By Glora M. Wysner, Algiers, North Africa 


I wended my way along the shore 

of the Mediterranean Sea. Many 

thoughts crossed my mind as I 
watched the sun sinking lower and lower 
until it was finally lost in the sea, leaving 
behind it a flaming sky with all the beauti- 
ful colors of an African sunset. Then my 
eyes turned from the sea to the mountains 
rising in the distance across the plain. 
They were covered in a purple haze of 
closing day. The scene caught my imagi- 
nation and I found myself picturing what 
was taking place behind that purple 
haze in those mountains of Kabylia. 

It was the hour of prayer for the 
Moslem, and from hundreds of minarets 
and hilltops I knew the Moslem call to 
prayer was being given and that in an- 
swer to that call nearly a million Moslems 
in those mountains were giving answer 
that “There is no God but God; Moham- 
med is his prophet.”’ Five times daily that 
call rings out over the mountains. 


I T was just at sunset one evening that 


But could those mountains that looked 
so beautiful from my place by the sea- 
shore know of misery, suffering and 
poverty? Those mountains lifting lofty 
hills to God, did they contain many souls 
who knew not real love such as our loving 
Fathergives us? Then I saw the women 
and girls trudging over the little winding 
donkey paths, wending their way from 
their huts to the nearest well. They 
were chattering gaily for they were hav- 
ing an hour with a little freedom. They 
had come out from the four walls of their 
tiny court, which shuts them out from 
the world, to fill their water jars, and as 
they waited their turn they exchanged 
with one another the village gossip. When 
the heavy water jars were filled they 
picked their way slowly up the hill again 
and ‘‘home.”’ 

In my imagination I followed them 
“home” to the little huts made of stone 
and mud, jammed one against the other 
on the mountainside as if only a few 
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square feet of ground were available for 
the whole village. The wife and mother 
was soon busy preparing the supper in 
the court. Over an open fire she baked 
the galette which is made from flour that 
she had probably herself prepared from 
the very beginning. I have seen the grain 
planted and wondered if there ever would 
be a crop, for there were so many rocks 
one wondered where the grain would grow. 
But grow it did and in due time it was cut 
—a small crop, to be sure, but very 
precious in the eyes of the Kabyle. Then 
it was tramped out by the oxen or beaten 
out by the women and children. The grain 
was then ground into flour between two 
huge stones. The women sit round the 
fire and turn the galette time after time 
until it is finally baked. 

I knew that when it is dark the blankets 
are thrown on the boards which represent 
the bed and the family go to sleep in one 
end of the foul smelling, dark hut, while 
donkey, sheep, goats, chickens, accord- 
ing as the family can afford, sleep in the 
other end. The huts are miserable little 
one-room affairs with no windows, the 
only ventilation and light that enter 
passing through a low opening that is left 
in one of the four walls. 

As I walked along the seashore and saw 
the children playing not far away, I 
thought of the little Kabyles in these 
mountain villages, especially the little 
girls. I saw in my mind’s eye many of 
them caring for the sheep and goats on 
the mountainsides; some of them as 
young as four years old roaming over the 
hills, calling after the sheep and goats, 
clothed only in torn and ragged gandouras 
with ragged head-handkerchiefs cover- 
ing their matted, unkempt hair. Or I 
saw them with their baby brothers 
strapped to their backs as they aided with 
the work of the home, preparing meals, 
combing and spinning wool, weaving 
cloth, or a host of other things. Every- 
thing is done in most primitive manner. 

Do the girls go to school? Can they 
read? Of course not. The Moslem girl’s 
place is not in school, not learning to 
read, but caring for the sheep and goats, 
carrying water, and at an early age being 
sold in marriage. Sometimes as young as 
eight or nine she is sold. Childhood she 
has none, but a long life of misery is prob- 
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ably ahead of her, with severe beatings 
when she displeases her husband, or 
divorce if he so wills, with no one to care 
when she is ill, with no one to show her 
affection, and with disgrace upon her 
head if she presents to her husband girls 
instead of boys. All this I saw and much 
more hidden in the long stretch of moun- 
tains wrapped in the purple of the early 
evening as I walked by the sea. 

“But,” I said to myself, “is there no 
other picture in those mountains? They 
seem so beautiful. Are they filled only 
with ignorance, disease, superstition, 
poverty, crime, falsehood, intrigue and 
suffering?” 

Then as the shadows of evening fell 
around me I saw away in the distance on 
the mountains a little light. It was very 
tiny and flickering, but I knew that in 
one of those little villages off there a little 
of the darkness was being scattered. And 
I thought of another “light” in those 
mountains. I thought of a native 
Christian family living in one of those 
villages. They live in a comfortable little 
house, their children showing the marks 
of Christian home training. From village 
to village the father, a native evangelist, 
goes carrying the message of love and 
hope to his own people. Often he is dis- 
couraged, the task is so large, Islam is 
still so strong and unyielding. But he 
labors on and the Light of the World is 
shining through him and his family in 
the mountains of Kabylia, and little by 
little the darkness is being dispersed. 
His wife is very influential among her 
people, too, and you can see the joy in 
her face as she gathers about her some of 
these native women and tells them of the 
Saviour. 

And scattered through the mountains 
there are other homes like this one, 
though as yet they are very few. But 
they shine through the darkness and the 
more lights we can have in the mountains 
the sooner the darkness will disappear. 
As I looked again at the mountains I 
did see other lights, few of them and 
widely scattered. And I thought of the 
scattered Christian families, of the few 
mission stations and missionaries lighting 
those vast mountains as best they can. 

One last glance at the mountains before 
I left the seashore. Through their mys- 
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there, we felt there was no need 
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tery as night fell over them I felt the lure 
to the impossible task that Christ has 
given us here. In the rugged mountains I 
felt the power of Christ through which 
we shall be victorious. In the darkness I 
felt the awful oppression of Islam; in the 
little flickering lights I saw symbolized 
the beginnings of Christianity in the sav- 
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ing of the children and through training 
in our Homes preparing them to establish 
Christian homes and witness among their 
own people. In the stillness of those dis- 
tant hills I felt the silent power of the 
Christ that will uphold and strengthen 
us; and in the purple haze pervading all, 
the symbol of his love. 


Support 


By Lois K. Curtice, Hirosaki, Japan 


N the afternoon of November 26 
() the Kokwaido, or town hall, in 


Hirosaki was crowded beyond 

its capacity of twelve hundred, 
with those who had bought tickets for a 
program to be given by the girls from 
Hirosaki Jo Gakko, 
under the auspices of 
the Fifth Year Class. 
From the beginning it 
had seemed quite an 
undertaking and there 
was a bit of question- 
ing on the part of 
some; but when at just 
half-past one, before 
that large audience, 
the curtain rose for the 
first number and our 
two hundred fifty 
splendid looking girls 
sang ‘‘Rock of Ages’ 
in a way which evidently impressed be 
or 
anxiety. With the exception of three num- 
bers, when two of the teachers and Mrs. 
Iglehart took part, it was a simple pro- 
gram of musi¢ and Japanese and English 
plays presented by the schoolgirls. But 
everything seemed to work for a success- 
ful affair — a gloriously warm day for the 
time of the year and a very appreciative 
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audience, all of which inspired the girls. 


to do their best. 
But more than all this is the purpose 
which lay back of the affair. Last fall 


_representatives from the Fifth Year Class 


went to Miss Russell to say that the girls 


in the class wanted to give a program in 


the Kokwaido to raise money for the new 


building which was needed so badly. We 
were delighted with their thought, and 
admired their courage; and so it was 
arranged that the Fifth Year Girls with 
the help of their class-charge teacher 
should assume full responsibility and 
that all the teachers and girls in the 
school should help in every way possible. 

There was just a month in which to 
get ready but if ever there was splendid 
team work it was then — rehearsals 
morning, noon and night, and yet the 
teachers marveled at the way lessons 
were kept up and all the regular duties 
attended to. How those Fifth Year Girls 
did work! From beginning to end they 
felt it was their responsibility and splen- 
didly did they assume it. 

Their committee asked the whole 
school to come together and by their 
presentation of the plan called forth most 
enthusiastic applause, and this enthu- 
siasm never waned. Besides all the work 
in the school they made posters and they 
themselves put them up all over town. 
They made arrangements for using the 
hall and so enlisted the sympathy and 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Help.us so to live, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
that we may help others to put off what is un- 
worthy and evil, and put on what is pure and 
noble in speech, behavior and daily life. May 
the fashion of our own countenance and walk be 
used for the quickening and ennobling of the 
divine life in others. — Selected. 


Editorial 


Methodism in Africa 

World Service News gives this summary 
which is of especial interest in this year 
when we are studying Africa: 

The first foreign missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was Mel- 
ville B. Cox, who sailed for Liberia, 
Africa, in 1832. Four months after his 
arrival he had succumbed to the fevers of 
that land. His challenge, ‘‘Let a thou- 
sand perish before Africa be given up,” 
was carried throughout the Church in 
America and new volunteers arose for 
Liberia and elsewhere in Africa. In 1833 
five new missionaries sailed for Africa. 

Interest in Africa decreased following 
the Civil War and it was not until the 
naming of William Taylor as missionary 
bishop for Africa in 1884 that the work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church ex- 
tended beyond the coast of Liberia. 
Eight years later Bishop Taylor was suc- 
ceeded by Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell and 
the missions were organized into confer- 
ences in the Congo, Liberia, Angola, 
Portuguese East Africa. Today there are 
five conferences of the Church in Central 
and South Africa (exclusive of the North 
Africa Conference). 

Africa has a population of 136,000,000 
living within an area of 11,500,000 square 
miles. 

In the five conferences of Central and 
South Africa the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has 123 missionaries, 101 serving 
under the Board of Foreign Missions and 
22 under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. 
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There are 113 ordained national preach- 
ers and 547 unordained national preachers 
and exhortersserving Methodist churches, 
while 258 other nationals are serving as 
teachers, doctors, nurses, and in other 
capacities connected with mission in- 
stitutions. 

The membership of the Church is 
34,180, in addition to which 2,500 chil- 
dren are under instruction preparatory to 
being received into the membership. In 
447 Sunday schools more than 30,000 
pupils are enrolled. The conferences own 
391 church buildings. 

About 25,000 boys and girls are enrolled 
in the day schools conducted by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in these 
conferences of Africa. Each conference 
has a training school for the preparation 
of young men as pastor-teachers and 
each has an agricultural station demon- 
strating to selected students and to the 
whole countryside the benefits of modern 
farming methods. 

In 1927 the African Methodists con- 
tributed the sum of $53,000 for the carry- 
ing on of their own Christian activities. 


The Hindus and Christ 

That the Hindu people will yet accept 
Christ is the opinion of Dr. J. N. Far- 
quhar, who writes in the Hibbert Journal. 
As evidence of this he lists some of the 
more notable reforms which have been 
introduced during the past hundred 
years, partly by law but mainly through 
changes in public opinion. He points out 
that many of these changes are incon- 
sistent with the rules and customs of the 
national religion but are in full accord 
with the teaching and spirit of Jesus. 


1827-35 Female infanticide put down by Lord 
Bentinck 

1829 Widow burning prohibited 

1829-36 The Thugs, an organization of robber- 
stranglers, put down 

1848-56 Obscenities connected with Hinduism 
prohibited 

1856 The first widows’ home organized by 

missionaries 

1856 Hindu widow remarriage legalized 

1860-70 Child marriage, polygamy, enforced 
widowhood, caste, all repudiated by the 
Brahma Samaj 


1872 Brahma intercaste marriages legalized 

1875 The founder of the Arya Samaj opposes 
child marriage 

1887 The first widows’ home organized by a 
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1891 The minimum age of marriage for girls 
fixed at twelve 

1903 Hindu opinion roused on the subject of 
the outcastes 

1905 Mr. Gokhale organizes the Servants of 
India Society 

1906 The Depressed Classes Mission formed 
by Hindus to help outcastes 

1908 The Seva Sadan organized by Hindus 
to serve poor women 

1909 Hindu protest: against the tonsure of 
Hindu widows 

1913 Act for the better protection of girls 


While Dr. Farquhar is well aware, as 
- he says, that at least ninety-five per cent 
of the educated Hindu men and women 
are definitely hostile to the building up 
of the Christian Church in India, yet 
practically every one of them calls him- 
self .a monotheist. This he regards as 
proof that the educated mind of India 
has taken a long step in the direction of 
Christianity. He says: 

When the great overturning will come I do not 
know. I do not expect it in the near future, but 
that it is coming I have no doubt. The Christian 
forces which are now working for the regenera- 
tion of the Hindu people will inevitably grow in 
strength and will produce still larger results as 
the decades pass. 


An African Leper Camp 

Near Inhambane, Africa, the Board of 
Foreign Missions has a camp where forty 
lepers are cared for in five stone buildings, 
with a small church for school and reli- 
gious services. These buildings were made 
possible by a gift from the American 
Mission to Lepers. 

There is a happy colony of men, women 
and children, with their own council, 
which makes the laws and settles disputes. 
All do some kind of work — gardening, 
raising chickens and goats, cooking, sew- 
ing, making mats and pots. A daily 
school session teaches English and Portu- 
guese, a preacher from the outside holds 
Sunday services, and once a week a letter 
writer visits them to write their letters 
and avoid the spread of disease. 

One woman when given new blankets 
bought with money sent from America, 
asked, ‘‘Why do the people in America 
do these things? My father and mother 
just cast me away when they knew I was 
a leper.”’ Of course she was told that such 
- gifts are merely an expression of love for 
God. 
Another, an old heathen grandmother, 
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terribly diseased, who had crawled from 
place to place, wanted nowhere, with 
never a blanket to sleep in and seldom a 
good meal, gives her opinion of this place 
in these words: “If heaven is better than 
this I would like to see it.”’ 


Report of Inspector 

The inspector of native schools, in a re- 
port dated February, 1928, says of the 
school at Old Umtali, Rhodesia, that the 
conditions in the girls’ dining hall and the 
building in which the laundry and house- 
wifery classes are carried on “were no- 
ticeable for their spotless cleanliness and 
gave evidence of untiring supervision.”’ 
He spoke approvingly of the industrial 
work, where the girls are taught to make 
useful and practical articles, and of the 
arrangement whereby girls are required to 
grow all the vegetables for their own use, 
each having her own plot of ground. 

Of mothercraft he says: “Sixteen or- 
phan babies give opportunity for training 
the girls. This should be invaluable in 
lowering the rate of native infant mor- 
tality by emphasizing the importance of 
careful feeding and spreading a knowledge 
of child hygiene in the native villages.” 


Personal Mention 


Proposed sailings from New York in 
the near future are: February 10, on the 
Crofton Hall, Beulah H. Reitz and Gladys 
C. Shaler for Africa; February 23, on the 
Patria, Martha E. Robinson for Algiers, 
North Africa; some time in February, 
Mary E. Shannon and Gertrude L. Gib- 
bons, for India. 

Miss Carlotta Hoffman of India is un- 
der treatment at the Santa Fe Hospital 
at Los Angeles, California. She asks the 
prayers of her friends that she may fully 
recover her health and be able to return 
to Northwestern Branch for work in be- 
half of her beloved India, in the spring. 

The Indian Witness announces the 
marriage at Darjeeling, November 10, 
1928, of Miss Lois Adams of Asansol, 
India, to Rev: B. N. Eade of Chandpore, 
Eastern Bengal, India. Miss Adams went 
out in 1925 under Pacific Branch. Mr. 
Eade is a missionary of the New Zealand 
Baptist Mission. 
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Rev. Dr. Paul E. Edwards of Portland, 
Ore., after a brave fight for life, has 
passed on into life eternal. The sympathy 
of the Society is extended to Mrs. Ed- 
wards, corresponding secretary of Colum- 
bia River Branch. 

Miss Ellen M. Studley writes that her 
place of residence has suddenly shifted 
halfway around the world and for the 
present she may be addressed at 451 
Edgewater Drive, Mishawaka, Indiana. 

Miss Christine Maltby, on furlough 
from Mexico, and Miss Edith Perry, 
from Lovetch, Bulgaria, are studying at 
Columbia University. 

Miss E. Lavinia Nelson and Miss 
Judith Ericson arrived in December, on 
furlough from India. 

Miss 8. Edith Randall, returning from 
furlough, will be stationed at Muttra, 
India. 

Miss Virginia Hayes is on first furlough 
from Lima, Peru. 


Jean Loomis 


AFTER twelve years of missionary 

service in China, health conditions 
compelled Miss Jean Loomis to ask for 
the retired relation. Then came three 
years of semi-invalidism followed by pro- 
motion to the ‘‘Father’s house’? Novem- 
ber 7, 1928. To the end her constant 
desire was that those waiting on her 
should have the best of care, she as usual 
forgetting her own need. 

China has lost a devoted friend, the 
educational world a student of the highest 
and best; and we who loved her are lonely. 
There are now some outstanding Chi- 
nese women, leaders in educational and 
medical work, who received their inspira- 
tion to serve, and continuous help in pre- 
paration, from Miss Loomis. In their 
Christian character she still lives 

Mrs. 8S. F. JoHNSON. 
“Any Woman 
Could Have Done It’’ 


HAVE done nothing wonderful; any 
woman could have done it and much 
more. I like to sew and was brought up 
by a mother who believed in foreign mis- 
sions. Mother always contributed largely 
(for her means) to missions. I well re- 
member when quite young her sending me 
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with a ten-dollar note to the missionary 
treasurer to pay her ‘dues’ as she called it. 
I feel ashamed when I pay $1.20 now for 
dues. We belonged to the Ladies’ China 
Missionary Society which is now the Bal- 
timore Branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, as you know.” 

Thus modestly speaks Miss Amelia S. 
Thomas of Baltimore concerning a really 
great achievement. Forty years ago she 
started what is known in Baltimore 
Branch as ‘‘ Miss Thomas’s basket.” At 
every important missionary meeting it - 
appears, laden with the product of a skill- 
ful needle and an unflagging devotion to 
missions. The basket contains aprons, 
rag dolls, rag rabbits, iron holders, gay 
Christmas stockings to be filled. More 
than 30,000 articles had been made and 
sold up to September 1, 1928. The profit, 
amounting to almost $12,000, has been 
paid into the treasury of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. Seventeen 
hundred dolls made by Miss Thomas by 
hand, stuffed with rags and fully dressed, 
have gladdened the hearts of four decades 
of children. In the earlier days they cost 
fifty cents each, now one dollar, but none 
go begging at any price. 

The good work still goes on, keeping Miss 
Thomas’s days busy and happy and useful. 


The Dickinson Bequest 


N November, 1926, Miss Emma E. 
Dickinson, for many years an unsal- 
aried missionary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died at her home, 
‘‘Sakkedokoro,”’ Pasadena, California. 
Miss Dickinson inherited from her father, 
some thirty or forty years ago. a consid- 
erable estate which greatly increased 
under careful management, until at her 
death it amounted to approximately 
$750,000. Her nearest living relatives 
were first cousins with whom, in her years 
of absence from the United States at her 
work in Japan, she had been little in con- 
tact. It was, therefore, not surprising that 
her will contained no bequests to rela- 
tives. Mr. Frank B. Moore of Coldwater, 
Michigan, to whose careful work the great 
increase in the estate was due, was made 
executor and was bequeathed $50,000; 
Mt. Holyoke College, Miss Dickinson’s 


alma mater, $100,000, and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, the residue. 

A written request of Miss Dickinson, 
formulated as a codicil to the will a few 
days before her death, bequeathed her 
home in Pasadena and her collection of 
Oriental curios to the city of Pasadena, 
the house to be used as a museum for the 
exhibition of the curios. Consultation 
with the city of Pasadena revealed ques- 
tion as to the validity of the codicil as 
drawn, and also a belief on the part of the 
city that the beautiful residence property 
was not suited to museum purposes. It 
was therefore mutually agreed among the 
legatees to pay the city of Pasadena 
$45,000 in cash in lieu of the house and to 
turn over the curios also to the city. This 
agreement was ratified by the court. Thus 
Miss Dickinson’s wishes were carried out 
by providing funds for placing the curios 
in. a museum more advantageous for 
exhibition that the house she had chosen, 
and at the same time a long drawn-out 
contest as to the validity of the codicil 
was avoided. A caveat to the will filed by 


certain of the first cousins was settled out - 


of court to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Heavy inheritance taxes, the payment 
to the city of Pasadena and other ex- 
penses leave to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society a residue of between 
three hundred fifty and four hundred 
thousand dollars, soon to be received 
from the executor of the estate. This is 
the largest legacy or gift which has ever 
come to the Society, and its appropriation 
has been the subject of much careful 
thought. At the recent meeting of the 
General Executive Committee of the So- 
ciety held in Los Angeles, $100,000 was 
set aside from the legacy to form the 
Dickinson Endowment of the Retirement 
Fund. The income from this will be used 
to provide retirement allowances for the 


_ Japan missionaries who were Miss Dick- 


inson’s close friends and associates and 
for their successors. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars was appropriated to the new Pension 
Purchase Plan of the Society to provide the 
retirement allowances for the missionaries 
who will be retired within the next thirty- 
five years. During recent years of agricul- 
tural depression a few of the Society’s 
Branches have been unable to pay certain 
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appropriations for buildings and similar 
non-recurring items. The deficits which 
have thus arisen are to be covered by 
cash payments from the Dickinson be- 
quest, the entire indebtedness of the 
Society of every sort being thereby wiped 
out. The Society is carefully studying the 
wisest use to be made of the remainder of 
the estate, but no further appropriations 
will be made for some months. 
FLorence Hoopnr. 


Student Support 
(Continued from page 65) 


interest of the men at the city office that 
permission was given to have a rehearsal 
without paying for the hall that day. 
Moreover, they arranged to have the 
girls responsible for a certain number of 
tickets and before the day a thousand had 
been sold. 

They went about their work in such a 
way that it seemed as though everyone 
in the city was eager to help. Two or 
three times the newspapers put in 
announcements and that day they printed 
the program in full and even gave the 
outline in Japanese of the English plays. 
But most of all were we delighted with 
the fine spirit displayed everywhere and 
at all times. The girls in charge seemed 
to have realized from the very first that 
in such an undertaking it would be 
difficult to have everything go along 
smoothly, and they themselves arranged 
for group prayer meetings — small groups 
where all the classes would be rep- 
resented — that they might begin each 
day well. 

These girls, the first Fifth Year Class 
for some time, felt that a great responsi- 
bility was laid upon them, a respon- 
sibility to let it be known in the city and 
surrounding towns that there was a 
fifth year class in a school where fine 
work was done; and with the sense of 
responsibility was a desire to do some- 
thing definite toward the new building 
as a sign of their appreciation of what 
the school had meant to them and should 
mean to the girls in the coming years. 
After it was all over the city fairly buzzed 

(Continued on page 61) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
POSSESSIONS AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Mrs. Jacob Finger, 193 Ontario Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 
Marcu 

1 Loveless, Emilie R. 
4 Desjardins, Helen M.; Hobart, Elizabeth. 
6 Simpson, Mabel E. 
7 Block, N. Bernita, M.D.; Dennis, Viola B. 
8 Hagar, Esther M. 
9 Culley, Frances E. 
0 Eno, Eula, M.D.; Moore, Mary Gladys; 
Westrup, Charlotte V 
11 Bjorklund, Sigrid C.; Daubendiek, Letha I.; 
Salzer, Florence; Sweet, M. Edith 
12 Johanson, Maria A.; Youtsey, Edith R. 
13 Bates, Grace M.; Frantz, Ida F 
14 Anderson, Mary; Fehr, Vera J. 
15 Hughes Marjorie Pearl 
17 Loper, {da Grace ; Ogborn, Kate L.; Smith, 
Myrtle A. 
18 Ayers, Harriet L.; Penney, Oril A. 
19 Cross, Cilicia L.; Gilliland, Helen C. 
20 Hobart, Louise 
22 Holmes, Lillian L. 
23 Place, Pauline A.; Stone, Myrtle 
25 Boeye, Katherine B. 
26 Crouse, Margaret D.; Jackson, C. Ethel; 
stoner Jeanette; Robbins, Emma E., 


Waugh, Nora B.; Young, 
28 ao. Helen 8.; Morehouse, Edith Taft, 
29 Paige, Ina Mae 


380 Wilk, pele Je 
31 Brethorst S. Marie; Madden, F. E. Pearl; 


M itchell, Zoa 
(Addresses given in January FRIEND) 


27 Hess, Margaret I.; 
Effie G. 


Tithing Experiences 

I will begin with the experiences of 
some of my ancestors, about whom I can 
confidently assert that they did not die 
in the poorhouse, although they never 
gained great wealth. They tithed their 
incomes or gave more than that, lived 
with a fair amount of comfort and died 
in peace, with the consciousness that they 
had contributed to the progress of God’s 
Kingdom. 

I used to hear many stories of my 
mother’s father, a New England farmer 
of the older type. He joined the Method- 
ist Church when Methodists were much 
despised. The weekly classmeeting was 
held in the immense farmhouse kitchen, 
and he was the main supporter of the 


little church. I think I am right in saying 
that he gave a tenth. He often remarked 
that he never gave a dollar but that the 
Lord gave him back two! Once a miserly 
neighbor remarked that he also would be 
willing to give a dollar if he thought it 
would turn out that way. Grandfather 
replied, “Oh, you wouldn’t dare trust 
anybody with a dollar, not even the 
Lord!”’ 

My own father always gave away one- 
tenth of what he received. He always 
thought it his duty to do so. First he had 
to work his own way through school. 
Then he preached in small churches in 
New England. Only twice during his 
ministry did he receive as much as a 
thousand dollars a year, yet he managed 
to send his two children to college and 
was able to provide for himself and for 
his widow. I think that after he had laid 
aside his tithe the remaining nine-tenths 


.must have been especially blessed to go 


so far. 

Personally I believe in and practise 
tithing. I know that I should never give 
so much on any other basis. I simply 
should say, ‘‘I can’t afford it.” But now 
I know that I ought to afford it; that I 
must afford it; and that it is the Lord’s 
share of what he has given me. The 
main thing is to recognize the proportion 
we should be spending for God and his 
work, and to know precisely what we are 
doing with it. 

There must be, I think, a sacrifice about 
any giving that amounts to much. If 
we wait until we have provided ourselves 
with what seems to us proper and neces- 
sary, things which are right and fitting 
and tend to make us better men and 
women and citizens, we shall positively 
have nothing left to give away — that is, 
if we are ordinary folk and not unusually 
wealthy! 

People must begin at the other end: 
first decide how much they ought to 
give, and then make what remains stretch 
over their own needs and wishes. 

There is no denying the fact that a 
tenth of the income of any of us, if with- 
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held from God, would go quite a way in 
new clothes, or clubs, or entertaining, or 
supporting an automobile. Some can 
have these things and give, too. With 
others it must be a question of having 
all of one’s treasure now, or laying up 
some for that other country ‘where 
thieves do not break through nor steal” 
— that country whither our souls must 
one day turn forever, away from all the 
petty needs and desires of this present 
life. What shall it profit us in that day 
if we have gained the whole of this world, 
but have no goodly treasure in that 
world we are about to enter? — Contributed 
by New York East Conference. 


Service 


I thought because I could not teach or preach 
That God had no engrossing task for me; 

But now I know life cannot reach 

Beyond His love and man’s necessity. 

And so I yield in service all he lends 

Of time and strength, of money and of skill, 

As one who for a gracious Master spends 

His bounty in accordance with His will. 


— Selected. 


It’s doing your job the best you can, 
And being just to your fellow man; 
It’s figuring how and learning why, 
And looking forward and thinking high, 
And dreaming a little and doing much; 
It’s keeping always in closest touch 
With: what is finest in word and deed; 
It’s being thorough, yet making speed; 
It’s being clean and it’s playing fair; 
It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 
It’s sharing sorrow, and work, and mirth, 
And making better this good old earth; 
It’s serving, striving through strain and stress; 
It’s trusting Him and doing our best. 
That is stewardship. 
— Selected. 


Student Support 

(Continued from page 59) 
with interest and approval, and with 
admiration that a class in the school 
should be so enterprising and have such 
a love and devotion to their school. And 
we who have loved these girls during 
these five years and watched their growth 
into Christian womanhood, were deeply 
stirred when with great joy they pre- 


sented three hundred yen as their gift 


to Iwaki Hall, their token of love and 
appreciation. 
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WESLEYAN 


Mrs. Merle N. English, Chairman 


728 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Dear Guild Members: — Are you mak- 
ing use of the splendid program material 
to be found in our missionary magazines? 
Because our programs are based on the 
textbooks of both the Foreign and Home 
Societies, you will find suggestions in 
the Woman’s Missionary FRIEND and 
Woman’s Home Missions which will make 
fine contributions to your meetings. 

If you have followed the Wesleyan 
Service Guild program outline for this 
year, you have now completed the study 
of Dr. Oxnam’s book, “Youth and the 
New America.’’ We hope you have en- 
joyed it, have caught the vision of the 
““New America” and have determined to 
do your part in its realization. 

We now turn our minds to Africa. Our 
textbook is ‘Friends of Africa”’ by Jean 
Kenyon Mackenzie. We hope each Guild 
will own enough copies so that its entire 
membership may have the opportunity of 
reading it. We know of one unit which 
adopted the following plan. The chair- 
man of the program committee has placed 
several textbooks in circulation among the 
members, with the understanding that 
they read it within two weeks or pay a 
fine of one dollar. In the front of each 
book are listed the names of the members 
who are to read that book and the dates 
when they should receive and pass it on 
to the next one. This group is having a 
great deal of pleasure in this friendly 
rivalry. It may be that such a plan 
would stimulate missionary reading in 
your unit. It might also increase the in- 
terest if, during the program hour, you 
would: convert your Guild into a travel 
club and use the text as your guidebook. 
We desire most deeply that you open 
your minds to this great continent and 
that you become “Friends of Africa.” 

“Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.”’ 


W Wan, 


Branch Superintendents 


New Eneianp:— Miss Mary C. Stewart, 94 
Vine Street, Hast Providence, R. I. 

New Yorx:— Mrs. W. B. Maskiell, 488 Nas- 
trand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 

PuiwaDELeHta:— Mrs. J. "LeRoy Herber, 3066 
Watson Entrance, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BatrimorE:— Mrs. Foster B. “Davis, 513 Walker 
Avenue, Govans, Baltimore, Md. 

Cincrnnati:— Mrs. H. C. Hubbell, 435 Riddle 
Road, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nortuwestern:— Mrs. C. N. Timmons, 406 
Fourth Avenue, Sterling, IIl. 

Drs Mornes:— Mrs. Margaret Leland, 512 
Carroll Avenue, Ames, Iowa. 

Minneapouis:— Miss Helen Salzer, 1768 Fre- 
mont Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

ToreKa:— Mrs. C. Hamilton, 904 East 
Tenth Street, Winfield, Kan. 

Paciric:— Mrs. Clyde Collison, 1420 Spruce 
Street, South Pasadena, Cal. 

CoutumsBia River:— Mrs. J. H. Neville, Waill- 
ville, Washington. 


The Standard Bearers of Sepulveda, 
California, made the best general record 
last year. If you are interested in a de- 
tailed, itemized report, Mrs. Shover will 
gladly send you a copy. 

Dear Mrs. Van Sant: We want you to 
know something of our work this past 
year, but first it is necessary to visualize 
the setting. This society was organized 
about two years ago in a Methodist 
Episcopal community church which has a 
membership of about thirty-five adults. 
This is a small country community, not 
even a town. We are orphans as there is 
no auxiliary in our church. Our only 
friend and adviser is Mrs. James, our dis- 
trict councillor, who lives in San Fernando. 
We have had no financial support except 
from those who patronize our booths and 
entertainments. 

Our girls made souvenirs of felt in 
Standard Bearer colors and sold them at 
the summer camp. This summer we put 
on an entertainment to earn our scholar- 
ship money for the little girl in Hardoi, 
India, whom we support. This year we 
sent in $100 counting the Christmas offer- 
ing which went to the school which our 
student is attending. Each girl handed 
in a Thank-Offering at the end of the 
year averaging $1.30. We sent in twenty 
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Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant, 601 Second Avenue, Sterling, Illinois 
Associate: Mrs. John C. Shover, A D Kew Terrace, Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 


day shares. All our dues were paid the 
first quarter. 

We are sponsoring a group of King’s 
Heralds and one of the Standard Bearer 
girls is their leader. We subscribed for 
ten Junior Friends and saw to it that they 
had twelve monthly meetings. The Little 
Light Bearers, whom we are proud to 
mother, paid $19 into the work this year. 

The councillor of a society we had just 
organized in a neighboring church was 
compelled to give up the work. When a 
new one could not be found, our president 
stepped into the breach, and so we were 
able to add eleven new Standard Bearers 
to the work. We organized two other 
societies in neighboring communities. 
This spring our Friendship Team. pre- 
pared ‘Aunt Polly Joins the Missionary 
Society,” and presented it at the church 
service in three different churches which 
have no Woman’s -Foreign Missionary 
Society work. We organized an exten- 
sion circle out of two of them and removed 
a zero from the third. To each that paid 
dues we sent the Frienp for a year. 

Our councillor is superintendent of 
missions in the Sunday school. We had a 
sign painted which says on. one side, 
“Next Sunday is Missionary Sunday.” 
One of our girls was given about five 
minutes to tell the missionary story. The 
next Sunday the other side of the sign was 
turned out. It read ‘This is Missionary 
Sunday. Have you given your share?” 
When we commenced the stories the 
average collection was five cents each and 
now it is nine. We take charge of the 
missionary department of the Epworth 
League, and have been fortunate in pro- 
curing missionary speakers. We always 
urge the adults to be present at these 
meetings, for some are not friendly toward 
foreign missions and their opposition is 
discouraging. 

The average attendance at our regular 
society meetings was twelve out of four- 
teen. Although we had a gain of only 
three active members over last year, we 
have twelve new extension members. 

(Continued on page 63) 


- countries interpreted to them? 


STUDENT 


Mrs. H. M. Le Sourd, 803 Second Street, Durham, North Carolina 


Are we not at the crossroads in our stu- 
dent foreign mission work? Is it not time 
that our emphasis on recruiting American 
college young people for foreign mission 
work should lessen and greater emphasis 
,be placed upon native trained leadership, 
recognizing their unlimited capacities for 
service in their home countries and the 
limitations of service of foreign workers — 
especially young untried workers — in 
any foreign fields? To be sure, one can 
not seriously study educational mission 
work without recognizing the contribu- 
tion that can be made to this field by a 
short period of advisory service of some of 
the tested American leaders in education 
— those who will go in the spirit of stu- 
dents and lend helping hands and sym- 
pathetic and understanding hearts. But 
would it not be desirable, however radical 
it may seem to the present practice, to 
turn a larger share of foreign mission 
funds to this service and to scholarships 
for carefully selected foreign students to 
study for a few years (and I say few ad- 
visedly) in America, and a smaller amount 
to sending young American people to 
foreign fields for service? Would this not 
be a better investment for Christian mis- 
sions than the present plan? Should not 
these foreign young people in our own col- 
leges serve as real missionaries while in 
America? Do not our American students 
and communities need to have other 
Could 
they not render a truly great service — 
truly Christian, truly needed — for inter- 
national friendship? 

Why should not the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church set aside a fund for 


such scholarships in our colleges and uni- 


versities, perhaps this fund to be dupli- 
cated by students of the college or uni- 
versity, to be available for use? 

I hope very much that in the coming 
years more can be done with the sister 
college movement. I believe most heartily 
the Society needs to recognize the value of 
spending more money in scholarships for 
graduates of our sister colleges to come to 


_ America for perhaps two or three years of 


advanced study, equipping themselves 
for leadership in their respective colleges, 
so important do I feel is the native leader- 
ship. But no less important, too, it seems 
to me, is the contribution which these 
foreign trained young women could make 
to our student life in our colleges of 
America. They, too, would be doing 
missionary work in interpreting the best of 
their country to our American leadership. 
Oregon State College through its 
School of Home Economics has started 
its fifth year in support of thé interna- 
tional friendship scholarship which pro- 
vides the living and tuition expenses for a 
foreign young woman, a graduate of a 
college in her country. I have watched 
with great interest the young women 
interpreting their countries to our young 
American college students. One of our 
leading young American college women 
indicated to me at the end of the last col- 
lege year that her life in the Home Man- 
agement House, with a Chinese young 
woman with whom she was living, had 
changed her whole attitude toward foreign 
peoples. This young Chinese woman, of 
course, changed not only the attitude of 
one but of many with whom she came in 
touch; and through such contributions 
international friendship becomes a greater 
reality. 
Ava B. Miuam. 
Columbia River Branch Student Secretary. 


Young People 
(Continued from page 62) 


All are stewards of Prayer and Personality 
and all but two are stewards of Posses- 
sions. Seven subscribe to the FRriEenp. 
We enjoyed the study course this year. 
Each quarterly report was in on time. 
Four delegates went to the summer camp. 
We have had delegates at every rally in 
our district and were joint hostesses with 
Van Nuys for one rally. One meeting 
was set aside for mothers and extension 
members, and a beautiful program was 
presented honoring mothers. We had 
eleven other regular meetings. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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A JUNIOR 
1? METHODS 


Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
461 East Broadway, Alliance, Ohio 


Branch Superintendents 
of Junior Work 
New Eneuanp:— Miss Elsie E. Searle, 189 
Lowell Street, Methuen, Mass. 
New Yorx:— Mrs. J. H. Treyz, 146 Hawley 
Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA:— Mrs. Albert Brown, 706 Ar- 
lington Avenue, McKeesport, Pa. 
BattimorE:— Mrs. Carl F. New, 518 Old 
Orchard Road, Ten Hills, Baltimore, Md. 

Cincinnati:— Mrs. E. B. Doan, 515 East Lin- 
den Avenue, Miamisburg, Ohio. 

NortHwestern:— Mrs. A. G. Neal, 313 North 
Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 

Drs Mornes:— Mrs. D. C. Perry, Dumont, 
Towa. 

Minneaporis:— Mrs. G. E. Norris, 311 Ninth 
Avenue South, Fargo, North Dak. 

ToprKa:— Dr. Lydia Schaum, Eustis, Nebraska. 

Paciric:— Mrs. Fletcher White, 467 Rustic 
Road, Santa Monica, Cal. 

Cotumsia River:— Mrs. C. M. Donaldson, 
Box 1136, Missoula, Mont. 


We very much regret that Mrs. J. H. 
Luxton, for nine years junior superin- 
tendent in Topeka Branch, and Mrs. C. 
W. Aldrich, for four years superintendent 
in Columbia River Branch, were obliged 
to give up the work last fall. Their years 
of devoted service have not been in vain, 
and the junior departments in these 
Branches have prospered under their wise 
guidance. We heartily welcome Dr. Lydia 
Schaum, formerly a missionary in China, 
and Mrs. C. M. Donaldson to these 
honored places of leadership. 

Keep in mind the celebration of 
Mother’s Birthday. Use the demonstra- 
tion in December Junior Friend, ‘‘Plans 
for Mother’s Anniversary Presented by 
Bob and Betty.” Read this enthusiastic 
word from a young leader in Richmond, 
California. ‘I am rather anxious for the 
time to come for the Mother’s Birthday 
Party. They have helped us so much, and 
have done so many lovely things for us 
(the auxiliary, I mean), that I want that 
party to be as much of a success as it is 
possible to make it. I hope that we shall 
have a very large bouquet to present to 
the president as she is such a dear and has 
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February 


been so darling to us. I am sure we can 
have fifty flowers in her basket and I hope 
there will be many more than that.” 


Young People 
(Continued from page 63) 

We are dressing a doll for our student 
in Hardoi and have just sent money for a 
box of bandages to Grace Lentz who sailed 
for China, September 15. 

When every clock struck twelve we 
held a slumber party to celebrate and 
now every clock has struck twenty-four. 
Two reached sixty. We fulfilled all the 
requirements both required and elective. 

Yours in His work, 


Mrs. W. B. Harris. 
Councillor, Sepulveda Standard Bearers. 


A ‘“‘Remembering’’ Party 


(Adapted from ‘‘Gail Hollister’s Heritage’’) 

Time: The year 1899, thirty years after the 
founding of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Cuaracters: Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Rich, Mrs. 
Merrill and Mrs. Flanders, four of the original 
eight founders; Mrs. Smith, who ‘‘wished she had 
been”; Mrs. Babbitt, who “‘cares nothing for 
missions nohow.” 

Costumss: As nearly as possible use costumes 
of 1899-1900. When Mrs. Babbitt makes her 
sarcastic remarks, the ladies laugh with her but 
do not answer her. Mrs. Babbitt divides her 
time between knitting furiously and listening 
with interest. 

Scene: Mrs. Flanders’s living room. 

Mrs. FLANDERS (comes in, looks at watch and 
seats herself with her crochet work): Three o’clock! 
They should soon be here now. (Hnter Mrs. 
Babbitt, a very old-fashioned, outspoken woman, 
with her knitting work. Mrs. Flanders greets her.) 

Mrs. Bassirt: I thought I’d come in and set 
with you a spell, Mrs. Flanders. I can always 
knit faster if I have someone to talk to. (Sees 
visitors coming.) But you have company coming. 
T’ll just run out the back door. 

Mrs. Fuanpers: Oh, don’t go. These are 
some of my old friends I would like you to meet. 
You'll enjoy them. (Enter Mrs. Rich and Mrs. 
Merrill. All shake hands and Mrs. Flanders in- 
troduces Mrs. Babbitt as her neighbor. All sit 
down.) 

Mrs. Rica: How kind of you to ask us to 
meet and visit with Mrs. Butler today! She has 
not yet arrived? 

Mrs. Fianprers: No, but she’ll be here very 
soon. She’s looking well and is so happy over 
the growth of our work during the past thirty 
years. 

(Continued on page 73) 


My CuristiAN EXPERIENCE 

A. M., a pupil at Old Umtalt, wrote this for her 
teacher: — When I came here I came when I was 
a little girl. I wasn’t knowing anything at all. 
The first time I did not go to school for I was too 
oe that I cannot learn. My aunt brought me 

ere, 

When I grew up to be a big girl my teacher 
used to tell us some stories which will lead us into 
Christian life. My parents do not know about 
God and they did not like me to come to school 
to learn about God. I know one reason is be- 
cause they were not Christian and they had given 
me to an old man that when I shall be a big girl 
I shall be married by that man. But they did 
not tell me that this man should marry me when 
I grew up. 

When I grew up and knew that they had given 
me to that man [ refused him. Now, when my 
teachers taught me and told me some stories, it 
made my heart know better than what I had 
known before. 

God did help me to have power to overcome 
my parents for what they were wishing me to do. 
I am sure for that and my heart is now happy for 
being not married to that man. 

One story which my teachers used to tell me 
is the story of Samuel, when he was a small boy; 
that God will help anyone. Even if he is small, 
God will help him, too. 

And then I think of when Samuel was a big 
boy and when he used to work in the temple of 
God and when he stayed with Eli and when Eli 
wished to kill Samuel and helped Samuel to be 


free from being killed by Eli. 


This story is the story which makes me to be 
a Christian person; because when I think of what 
was wishing to be done to Samuel it seems to be 
the things which was wanted to be done to me. 

There were many stories which were told to me 
and helped me, too, in this matter of being 
Christian; but this is the most important story to 


‘my life Christian. I know that this was not my 


power to overcome this but God’s. For I can do 
all things through Christ who strengthens me. 

This is what makes me to be a Christian and 
not because I have done good things but because 
of his loving kindness to me. Now I am called 
to be the son of God. 


How I Became A CHRISTIAN 


A pupil of Fairfield School at Old Umtali, who 
signs herself S. M., writes: — I was brought up in 
a Christian home and I grew up in a Christian 
home. All my parents are Christians. My father 
is a pastor-teacher. He belongs to the Methodist 
Church. 

When I was a little girl, about five years of age, 
my father taught me the Lord’s Prayer, cate- 
chism, the Apostle’s Creed and some short chil- 
dren’s prayers. He taught me about the dear 
Heavenly Father and Jesus Christ. This is one 
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of the most beautiful verses I was taught: “God 
is love.”” I don’t think that I can ever forget it. 

When I grew up to be a big girl I learned to 
love Christ more and more. My parents sent me 
to school here at Old Umtal. Many revival 
meetings were held here and I did not know what 
it meant to give my life to Jesus. I thought, 
“Well, I know how to pray, I can read the 
Bible, my parents are all Christians and I was 
brought up in a Christian home. I never did sin. 
Is there anything more needed?” All these 
things I said because I did not know what it 
meant to consecrate my life to Jesus and to be 
saved. Many people went-to the altar that day, 
but I didn’t because I thought that I was quite 
all right. 

Now what happened the next morning? One 
of the missionaries was preaching in a meeting 
and this is what she said in her sermon: “‘Do 
not think that if your father and mother are 
Christians, you are saved. If you yourself do 
not be saved, that does not mean that you are 
a Christian. Everyone must be saved in her 
own soul.” 

Those words struck in my heart very deeply, 
because what she said was the very same thing 
in my heart. Then I said, ‘What shall I do? I 
must be saved.”’ I stood up and walked to the 
altar to seek the Lord and ask forgiveness for 
my sins. I did not find the Lord that day but I 
kept on seeking till I found peace and joy in my 
soul. I thank my Lord because through the 
words of that good missionary I was led to know 
Jesus Christ as my personal Saviour. 

From that time on I began to understand more 
and more about the Christian life. I learned that 
when a person first becomes a Christian he or she 
will face many temptations and I learned that to 
be a stronger and faithful Christian you must 
meet troubles or temptations because in doing 
so it will help us to live right close to Jesus. 

My prayer is, as the days are going by, that 
Jesus may help me to be a stronger Christian 
and that I may be a soul winner, bringing some 
lost souls into his kingdom. I believe and am 
sure that Jesus Christ has some work for each 
Christian man or woman. 


A Saspeatu Day at C. N. A. 


Miss Ruby C. Hosford, Rosario, Argentina, 
writes: — Ding-dong-bell! No, it is not a fire 
alarm though it does sound loud enough for one, 
if you are not accustomed to its clang. It is the 
rising bell at C. N. A. and the clock marks the 
hour of seven. No sooner does the echo of the 
bell die away than it is succeeded by the sound 
of girlish voices, the patter of slippered feet in 
the dormitories, the rushing and splashing of 
water for the morning ablutions. At seven- 
thirty the bell sounds again and there is a rush 
along the corridor and down the stairs to form 
the breakfast line to enter the dining room where, 
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standing behind the chairs, grace is said. After 
breakfast, beds are quickly made and final 
touches given to the toilet. 

At eight-thirty the older girls come down 
stairs ready to start forth to walk to the Central 
Methodist Church for morning services. Five of 
the older girls, who during their earlier years in 
school have come to know Christ and to desire 
to help in his work, do not go to Central Church, 
but to our Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
Gleason Institute, to teach in the Sunday schools 
there. At ten o’clock the little girls are taken to 
the Central Church Sunday school, where they 
strive to be ninas valientes being able to repeat 
all the texts of the quarter, thus getting their 
names in the Sunday school paper. Home they 
come at noon for dinner. 

After dinner books are taken from the library 
and the girls troop upstairs for the Sunday 
afternoon siesta. Those who care to, sleep and 
the others rest and read until four o’clock tea. 
After tea, if you should walk through the patio, 
you would find a group of little girls looking at 
picture books or stereopticon views, larger girls 
reading their chosen books, talking or perhaps 
playing Bible games. 

As the evening shadows thicken you might see 
some of the larger girls quietly leaving the patio 
and going to the director’s room. Follow them 
there and you find them seated companionably 
on the floor, on couch or on cushions. They have 
gathered for their own little session of prayer. 
One reads a short Bible lesson and there follows 
a circle of prayers, girlish petitions from hearts 
moved by the Spirit. You feel that you have 
found the fruition of some of the many seeds 
sown in C. N. A. by some missionary with a 
spiritual vision. 

The evening meal is followed by the repetition 
of the text of the day and the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then we gather in the school auditorium for the 
evening service, the singing of favorite hymns 
and a simple talk by one of the city pastors or 
consecrated laymen. After the service we go to 
bed, and the Sabbath at C. N. A. is ended. 


A Summer Scuoou or HER Own 


Mrs. Florence G. T. Reeves of Lovetch, Bulgaria, 
sent the following letter which was written by one of 
the girls at the school:— I have a summer school. 
Strange, is it not? I did not even dream of that 
before coming home. It came to me of itself. 
Everyone at home was eagerly expecting me. 
They told me my two little sisters were very 
bad and they expected me to help them to be 
good. Then my father said it would do no good 
because they played with all the factory children 
and they would again be naughty when I wasn’t 
there. Then he asked me why I couldn’t help 
them all. [I thought about it and decided I 
could. There are perhaps ten little children whose 
parents work in the factory and they are in our 
yard all day long. There is an old nut tree in the 
yard under which they play. From our kitchen 
window I can watch them and see how they play 
and how they act, thus helping me to study 
them. Their parents work all day and leave the 
children to themselves. They have never been 
taught and never been taken good care of as 
they should be. 
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I took my pictures that we had from Bible this 
year, and went out under the tree. The children 
did not understand at first, but they came and 
sat around me, and soon they were listening with 
wide open eyes. I have told them stories about 
the pictures we have studied in the life of Christ, 
and so they have learned about his life and what 
he expects from them. They have learned to tell 
the truth, too, which is a great gain. 

I want them to be clean, but they are little 
and can’t always clean themselves, and. their 
mothers do not pay attention to them, so I wash 
them, comb their hair, cut their finger nails, and 
they are very glad and let me do it. Because 
some of them are so poor that they have no 
shoes and stockings, none of us wear them. We 
are the barefooted company. Sometimes they 
come with a cut foot; then I am their doctor as 
well as teacher. Every day I write down in ra 
copy book who has been good. On Sunday, I 
a present to those who have been good. ant 
Sunday I gave two pictures we had received at 
morning watch this year. The children are very 
dear and fill my life with sunshine. They are 
happy to have me, and I am lucky to have them. 
I am so thankful that people have thought of 
summer schools. My life is simple and quiet, but 
sweet. Now I understand that the most beautiful 
thing in life is to be useful. 


A Nourse-Missionary’s Day 


Miss Eleanor Stallard writes from the Clara 
Swain Hospital at Bareilly, India: — I might try 
to tell you about a typical day — but there is no 
such thing! No two are alike! My own work is 
such a mixture of everything — in fact, doctoring 
is the only thing I have not been called upon to 
do! I am supposed to be superintendent of 
nurses, but I guess no missionary is only what 
she is catalogued to be. So I do what I can in 
supervising the nurses’ work on the wards (we 
need a whole missionary nurse for that job 
alone), buy their food supplies, see to having 
their uniforms made and repaired, teach five 
classes a week, manage repair work on buildings 
and roads, see to patients’ food, do the house- 
keeping, attend to servants, order all supplies 
and drugs, do the bookkeeping, oversee the 
garden, see that the wells are kept clean and 
pure, see our drinking water boiled, carry on a 
business correspondence which is ever increasing, 
etc. So, how could I describe any one day? I 
wish there were not so much machinery to run 
for I long to get the language in a way that will 
enable me to talk to the nurses and people for 
Jesus, for that is the purpose of anyone’s being 
a missionary. 


CHRISTMAS IN AFRICA 

Sarah Mandisodza, a graduate of Fairfield 
School at Old Umtali, and now a teacher there, 
writes: — I would like to tell you all what I know 
about Christmas in my own country, Africa, and 
what it means to the heathen. 

All Christians love Christmas because they 
know and believe that Christmas is the day 
when God’s only Son came to this world of sin 
to save it from death and it is the day when 
everybody should be happy. 


(Continued on page 68) 


PONnas 


ur SIXTIETH 
Anniversary 


F orward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., New York, N. Y- 


The Last Founders’ Day Before the Sixtieth Anniversary 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAM 


If those chairmen who think they cannot use 
the entire program will read it through sympa- 
thetically and prayerfully, it is highly probable 
that they will find practically all of it adaptable 
to their local needs. We sincerely hope so. 

(a) Where possible make it a family church- 
occasion. 

(b) Keep uppermost in mind that this gives 
the auxiliary president an opportunity to an- 
nounce and advertise the Sixtieth Anniversary 
and urge attendance. 

(c) Send at once to Miss Annie G. Bailey or 
to your depot of supplies for Anniversary Fliers 
for wise distribution among your auxiliary 
membership. 

DrEcoraTIONS 

(1) Decorate with cedar, hemlock, cypress 
or some other evergreen so that the perennial idea 
may pervade even the atmosphere. The green 
will make prominent the stewardship colors to be 
worn by certain participants. Communion table 


covered with white as an altar bearing two brass 


trays. 

(2) Have eight chairs in center-rear of plat- 
form for the Founders. 

(8) Have sixteen chairs for those representing 
the King’s Highway; place eight on either side of 
the Founders and about two feet in advance of 
them. Be sure that the placement is such that 
every letter may be clearly seen from all parts of 
the room. 

PROGRAM 

I. To strains of ‘‘Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
have the eight Founders enter, four from either 
side. They wear on their breasts gold letters in 
such order that when they are seated the letters 


spell “60— Y-E-A-R-S— OF — BUILDING.” 


To strains of ‘“‘The King’s Highway” have 
sixteen who are Members of the Order of The 
King’s Highway, or others, enter, eight from 
either side. These wear a small shield made of 
eard- or bristol-board bearing the three steward- 
ship colors in narrow stripes across center of 
shield; colors may be put on with crayon, water 
colors or ribbon. Below the colors put on each 
shield one letter of the following: T-H-E 


- K-I-N-G-’-S H-I-G-H-W-A-Y. When second 


group is in place all are seated. 

Auailiary President in a well prepared 
five-minute speech touches on the history of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and gives 
facts concerning its present work as found in 
“Another Year, Fifty-Ninth Annual Report, 
1927-28.” Close with the story of the Sixtieth 


Anniversary, Columbus, Ohio, October 24-30, 


1929. Gather your material from the Anni- 
versary pages in the Frimnp, 1926, 1927, 1928, 
and from the Ezecutive Daily of Friday, October 


26, 1928. At conclusion of her speech the presi - 
dent seats herself at extreme left of platform and 
with enough action to call definite attention to it 
pins on a long streamer bearing the words, 
Our Auxiuiary Must Br Representep. 

III. Bob and Betty enter from right. (Use 
program on page 142 of Junior Friend for De- 
cember, 1928. Change ending so that Bob and 
Betty, instead of leaving the platform after Bob 
makes his bow and Betty her curtsey, seat them- 
selves on hassocks at the feet of the Founders.) 
With decided action they pin on streamers bear- 
ing the words, We Do So Wisx to Go to 
GRANDMA’s ANNIVERSARY. 

IV. President of Standard Bearers describes 
the Anniversary Heritage Banquet which that 
organization is to give in compliment to Mother 
Auxiliary. If already given, tell how it was put 
on. Suggestions for banquet found on anni- 
versary page in December Frimnp. She _ seats 
herself at extreme right and with definite action 
pins on a Standard Bearer pennant bearing the 
words, Our SranparpD Brarers Must Br 
REPRESENTED. 

VY. Auxiliary president calls on membership 
chairman to report. Chairman explains the three 
membership plans as found in the ‘‘ Message of 
the Home Department”: Ruth and Naomi, 
Easter offering, and president’s forum. She then 
calls ‘‘Ruth and Naomi” who are costumed as 
on the Ruth and Naomi membership card. 
Naomi comes from right, Ruth from left. They 
meet at center of platform, pose asin card, then 
face audience. A few strains of music during this 
will add effectiveness. Chairman states that 
Naomi will call the names of those who have se- 
cured new members during the past five years 
and that Ruth will call the names of those 
secured. (To do this will necessitate some re- 
search, but the results will be worth the effort in 
more ways than one). The Naomis take their 
place beside Naomi; the new members during the 
past five years beside Ruth. The Naomis and 
Ruths not able to be present should be proxied. 
Close the roll-call with a sincere prayer of rededi- 
cation. Leave platform to strains from ‘‘ Hold 
the Fort.”’ Naomi leads Naomis to right; Ruth 
leads Ruths to left. 

VI. President calls Pilgrim Teams or other 
organizing groups. Hach in several sentences 
reports how her part of the work was done. In 
some auxiliaries the work that has been done by 
the organizing groups will be vitally interesting 
to the whole church. ? 

VII. President calls the Frrenp and Junior 
Friend. Each should be dressed in beruffled crepe 
paper costumes well dotted with attractive 
pictures cut from the two periodicals. Frimnp 
enters right; Junior Friend, left. Hach reads the 
names of new subscriptions during past five 
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years. Leave to strains from ‘‘Open my eyes, 
that I may see.”’ 

VIII. President calls for Redemption or In- 
cense Gift. The person who has had charge of this 
explains its significance and reports the amount 
received during the two previous years. She 
then asks that the Incense Gift envelopes for 
1929 be brought and placed on the right-hand 
brass tray. A medley of the hymns usually used 
for our Holy Sacrament should be played dur- 
ing this very sacred service. The one in charge 
leaves platform as last gift is placed on tray. 

IX. President calls for Patrons’ Gift and Me- 
morial Memberships. One in charge explains 
Retirement Fund and how it is being raised and 
announces the amount given by the auxiliary 
during the past two years. As she reads the 
names of all who have become Patrons and 
Memorial Members, these or representatives of 
them go forward to altar and place a Patrons’ 
Gift leaflet on the left hand brass tray. ‘‘Watch- 
man, tell us of the night” should be played softly 
during this service. One in charge leaves as last 
gift is placed. 

X. President explains that during past five 
years the Society has majored in threefold 
Christian stewardship, both study and practice. 
She interprets specifically the symbolism of the 
three colors. She states that with the presenta- 
tion by the Three Symbolic Characters the last 
Founders’ Day before the Sixtieth Anniversary 
in Columbus, Ohio, October 24-30, 1929, will 
close with everybody singing the Anniversary 
Hymn, ‘‘The King’s Highway” (copies having 
been previously distributed). ‘‘The King’s 
Highway” is played. Stewardship of Prayer in 
green robe, bearing candlestick with green candle, 
Personality in red with red candle, Possessions in 
purple with purple candle, in single file move 
down center aisle to platform. They place their 
candlesticks on table so that the two brass trays 
shall be in the spaces between the candlesticks. 
Together they say first three and last three lines 
of the poem, ‘‘Three Candles,” found on page 
381 of the Frimenp for November, 1928, changing 
‘“‘my hand” to ‘four hands.”’ After the first 
three lines each kneels as she repeats her own 
verse and lights her candle. 

XI. The choir leads in the singing of ‘‘The 
King’s Highway.” A trumpeter adds much to 
the inspiration of this lovely, stately Anniversary 
Hymn. 

Benediction is pronounced during the last 
strains of the hymn, all on platform standing but 
the audience remaining seated. 

(Norn. It is important that your ‘follow 
up” committee secure new members, subscrip- 
tions, Patrons and Incense Gift at and after 
this meeting. ) 


Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 66) 

We give White Gifts to the Saviour, for it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. Also we 
give nice gifts to our friends to make them happy. 
Our missionaries give us gifts and they make a 
good feast for the boys and girls. 
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Here in school we usually have our Christmas 
on the nineteenth of December. The mission- 
aries have done this so that on the twenty-fifth 
of December we might be home with our parents 
and show them what Christmas means because 
most of the boys and girls here have heathen 
parents who do not know what Christmas means 
at all. My parents are Christians, and my sisters, 
too. My father is a pastor-teacher. All of our 
family know what Christmas is. 

I must tell you what the heathen think about 
Christmes and what they think it means. 

All the heathen in the kraals have certain 
feasts which they make for their gods and they 
would come together and drink much beer. They 
have dancing and singing and sometimes spend 
the whole night. 

So with our Christmas, they think of it only as 
a day of feasting with friends and to have a good 
time together. They do not know that we keep 
this day in remembrance of the love of God to us 
when he gave his only begotten Son to come to 
ie world and to show us the way of everlasting 
ife. 

All the missionaries and all the Christians are 
trying to show the heathen what Christmas 
means to us. We hope that by God’s love all of 
Africa shall come to know Jesus Christ who 
a to this world to save us from everlasting 

eath. 


HymnoLocy at CrANDON, RoME 


Miss Mary Jane Eaton, Rome, Italy, sends us 
this contribution:— School opened the first of 
October instead of the fifteenth, as in former 
years. This, with the elimination of a number of 
fiesta days, gave us the advantage of a whole 
month of solid work before the holidays. This 
change has been of decided benefit to every 
pupil in the school as well as to the general 
discipline. We have reason to be grateful be- 
cause, among our more than four hundred pupils, 
there has been no serious sickness. 

Professor Eduoardo Taglialatela has made 
what I consider an outstanding contribution to 
our school and to the Church, for from this the 
Church must one day greatly benefit. The 
majority of our girls come to us having had no 
acquaintance with our evangelical music. The 
airs are strange to them and the words stranger 
still for religious expression. In order to interpret 
the hymnal and make it one of the books they 
will love best Professor Taglialatela, at great 
fatigue and personal expense, in the early part of 
the year, came to us once a week to give a course 
in hymnology to the dormitory girls. Realizing 
this was costing him too much of an effort, we 
arranged to send a group of girls to him, and out 
of his rich store of musical appreciation and the 
history of the songs in the hymnal he is having 
them mark each hymn for the best expression 
and beside each hymn or in a notebook they have 
inserted copious notes on the incidents surround- 
ing the writing and use of the hymn. We con- 
sider these commentaries almost invaluable; and 
as we have, for the most part, selected evangelical 
girls to study with him, all of whom can accom- 
pany at the piano, they will be of service to their 
pastors when they return home. 
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COLUMBIA RIVER BRANCH 
Mrs. Raupa R. Wor 
1004 West Fremont, Pocatello, Idaho 
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Bupget THERMOMETER 


On a heavy sheet of paper, the upper and lower 
edges of which were tacked to a piece of molding, 
were neatly pictured a number of thermometers 
— one for each fund in the budget: dues, Thank- 
Offering, mite boxes, field support, etc. At one 
side was a large thermometer, representing the 
entire apportionment. This was displayed at 
every meeting. 

The amount in figures was placed at the side of 
the thermometer, and as the mercury — repre- 
sented by a heavy red ink line — gradually rose, 
all could see our financial standing. 


A BupGEet Oak 


The president draws a picture of a sturdy oak 
tree with five large limbs. From each limb grow 
five branches and from each branch five twigs. 
The large limbs are named Africa, China, India, 
South America and Korea. The lady who pur- 
chases the trunk of the tree pays five dollars 
into the treasury. Each large limb and each 
smaller branch cost one dollar. The twigs are 
twenty-five cents and from each twig grow five 
green leaves at ten cents each. The privilege of 
owning part of the three is by no means confined 
to auxiliary members. 

At the top of the tree can be placed: ‘‘Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society Tree, The leaves 
are for the healing of the nations.” 

Branch and district reports might be given in 
the form of dialogues and made more interesting. 


An Avro Race rrom Binirnes, Montana, 

to Boston, MassacHUSETTS 

The society is divided equally into two divi- 
sions. Each division to have through cars — 
Fords. Members of division number one are to 
be called Henriettas, and number two, Eliza- 
beths. Each carload is to pay its own expenses, 
which will be five dollars per month for gas, oil 
and repairs. Part of it can be earned from the 
dues of néw members and the tea collections. 

The points will be in miles: Dues, ten miles; 
new members, twenty-five miles each; visitors, 
five miles each; present at meeting, five miles; 
dollar earned, ten miles; subscriptions for 
FRIEND, ten miles; short part in program, five 
miles; and program leader, ten miles. 

For reading a part, the car will have a flat 
tire and will lose ten miles. Answer to question 
in Mystery Box counts one mile, one official 
guide from each division is to count the miles 
gained from the Mystery Box. The winning side 
is to be entertained by the losers on reaching 
Boston. i ; 

Try an informational meeting some Sunday 
evening during the winter with the surprise 
element of no offering. 


A Guesssine Game 


If you want to relax during a summer meeting, 
try a guessing game. Represent books of the 
Bible, for instance: Numbers is a page from the 
calendar; Judges, pictures of some of your local 
dignitaries; Songs of Solomon, the rhymes of 
Solomon Grundy, etc. The pictures can repre- 
sent prominent characters in Methodism, or 
missionaries of our Society. Another plan is to 
act out the words, @ la charades. 

A whole program can be given to the hospitals 
to which your Branch sends supplies. Old 
FRIENDS can be searched for pictures and articles 
on these hospitals. : 

Rose City Park auxiliary at Portland, Oregon, 
makes a very attractive event of its annual 
birthday luncheon in March. Small tables, seat- 
ing six, are used. For each table a hostess is 
appointed who brings her own table linen, china 
and decorations and also provides either a salad 
or a hot dish. The other articles of food are pre- 
pared in the church kitchen, but a menu is chosen 
which requires no woman to remain in the kitchen 
during the entire luncheon. Just before the 
guests are seated the hostess goes to the kitchen 
for the food for her table; thus no women act 
as waitresses. The women remain seated at the 
tables for an inspiring program which follows. 
During the program an offering is taken. This 
is devoted to the cause for which the Founders’ 
Day offering is designated. Each hostess takes 
the name and address of strangers at her table 
and follows them up with an invitation to join 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 


A Hoxgso Party ror Our YOUNG PEOPLE 


Each girl comes in patched clothes with a pack 
on her back. The councillor, at whose home this 
party was held, took everything out of her 
dining room and built up a pile of stones on the 
floor to look like a camp fire. The girls all sat 
on the floor and served mulligan stew and bread. 
The bread was in the loaf and slices were cut as 
needed with an old knife. 

One auxiliary has a traveling Ford basket 
which helps the local fund. Some woman bakes 
a cake, a loaf of bread, a pie, a pan of beans, etc., 
and passes it on to her neighbor who puts the 
price in a box in the basket. This woman inside 
of a week does the same thing. 


A Goop-FELLowsHiIe LUNCHEON 


Early in October the Women’s Missionary 
Societies of First Church, Seattle, gave a good- 
fellowship luncheon which proved so interesting 
that it is a pleasure to share the idea. Though 
our Foreign and Home Missionary Societies 
meet together, the plan is easily adaptable to a 
single group. 

A committee of hostesses had personally in- 
vited all the members and many prospective 
ones, with the result that two hundred twenty- 
five women sat down together at luncheon. The 
dining room was a riot of color with huge 
baskets of autumn flowers about the room, and 
smaller baskets and candles in autumn colors on 
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The program for the afternoon, ‘“‘The Year’s 
Review,” was a clever presentation of the work 
done by the societies during the past year. As 
the curtains on the platform were drawn aside 
there was revealed the complete officiary of the 
two societies seated in rows, the presidents and 
vice-presidents in front. The other officers and 
department secretaries, courtesy, publicity, 
luncheon, program chairmen and all who were 
responsible for any part of the work, filled in the 
ranks behind. In front, on a lower level just 
inside the altar rail, was a long table, bare except 
for a beautiful basket of flowers. 

At a reading desk at either side of the plat- 
form was an interlocutor. One of these, Mrs. 
A. G. Foster, the author of the Review, read the 
verses describing the work done by each officer, 
secretary or chairman. As each department was 
introduced, the officers representing that depart- 
ment stepped forward and presented the symbols 
of their office. These were taken by an attractive 
young matron and arranged on the large table in 
front. Then the second interlocutor read clearly 
a brief statistical report of the department. The 
two treasurers presented money bags with the 
total receipts printed in large black letters on the 
sides, and as the interlocutor read the impressive 
figures, totaling thousands of dollars, enthusiasm 
ran high. 

So on down the line with infinite variety of 
offerings, wee tots from the Little Light Bearers 
presenting mite boxes, rolls of gauze for. the 
hospital supplies, dolls for Christmas boxes, a 
cake with candles from the birthday chairman, 
a beautiful song from our music chairman, a plate 
of salad from the luncheon chairman, a ship 
model from our port hostess — all presented and 
laid upon the altar in a beautiful spirit of service 
and cooperation. As the last gift was offered, 
the official family, some forty in all, rose and 
sang ‘“‘We’ve a story to tell to the nations.” 
Then the interlocutor in a final verse pointed to 
the opportunities awaiting us in the new year and 
called us to a larger service. 

Many in the audience expressed amazement at 
the number and variety of splendid things that 
are being done by our missionary societies. Never 
before had the work in its entirety been so 
graphically presented to them. It came very near 
being a president’s forum, and we felt that it was 
immensely worth while in interesting those mem- 
bers who can seldom attend a meeting. 

We are hoping that Mrs. Foster will have her 
verses published so that they will be available to 
all auxiliaries. They are quite general enough for 
use in any group, specific figures being intro- 
duced by the second interlocutor between verses. 
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_2 BALTIMORE BRANCH CIRCLE 
Mrs. E. FLeTcHER Joycr 

2 Joyce Wood, Millersville, Md. 
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Evizasetu’s Founrarn, Mapras, Inpra 
A recent postcard from Bangalore, where Miss 
Grace Stephens makes her home at the Baldwin 
High School, brings news of her own well-being 
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and of the fact that the memorial fountain for 
Elizabeth, the Madras Bible woman, who — 
herself “Stephens-Ammal’s Running Boy,” 

to be set and ready for use within a minnie tt 

Elizabeth (who was Doorga) of whom Miss 
Ruth Robinson wrote in the Frrmnp under the 
title ‘‘Twice Sold,” she whom her native friends 
call ‘‘God’s Praying Woman” (“I like that 
name,” she said), was supported by the Bethany 
“Go Ye Circle” of Baltimore. Elizabeth always 
wrote to them as ‘‘My dear Going Young 
Ladies.’”’? When she died some of them wanted 
to place a memorial for her in Madras. 

After much writing back and forth it was 
decided that a drinking fountain at the beloved 
Tamil Church to which she led so many converts 
would be most fitting. A simple stone basin on 
a stone column was made in Baltimore and 
shipped to Madras with a sanitary porcelain 
fixture containing a drinking bubble and a 
spigot. These were shipped to Madras two years 
ago and were received promptly but could not 
be installed because water was so scarce (there 
having been partial failures of the rains for two 
or three years) that the city authorities would 
not give a permit. The Tamil Church took an 
offering so as to have a share in the memorial 
which will thus be a gift from friends in both 
India and America. The donors in providing 
this gift of cool water for thirsty bodies hope 
that many will be led to enter the church nearby 
and there hear of the Water of Life. 


MertuHopist EprscopaL Mission, 
Verprry, Mapras 


I have been working here for twenty-four 
years and now I have begun my twenty-fifth 
year. I was brought up in this school and now 
I am working here. 

Mamie has completed her nineteenth year of 
service in the school. We try our best to be al- 
ways happy, cheerful and an example to the 
children. We had happy times during Christmas 
and New Year. 

We have no rain in India all these times but 
it is very hot now. The children are very happy 
in the hostel. 


EstHerR AMMAL, Matron. 
Mamie Roupisiuu, Nurse. 


KIUKIANG, CHINA 


School opens September 12. ,We are looking 
forward to another happy year’s work, and we 
hope a peaceful one, Ours is one of the few 
schools in Nationalist-controlled China that 
carried on throughout the trying months of last 
year, so we have much to be thankful for. 

It was a time when our Chinese friends and 
ourselves learned many lessons of deep spiritual 


value. 
Lrona THOMASSON. 


Hwa Nan Couurce, Foocnow, Curva 


Another term has closed. The girls are safe 
in their houses. During the troubled conditions 
of last year, our student body had been some- 
what decreased. When we opened in February 
and found that, without any canvassing for stu- 
dents whatsoever, the enrollment had gone be- 


' 
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yond our one hundred mark, we looked at each 
other in glad surprise. 

This year the student Y. W. C. A. has felt 
very keenly its responsibility for the spiritual 
life of the college. Now that church attendance, 
religious course and everything of a religious 
nature is on an elective basis, there is a feeling 
that the Y. W. C. A. must fill a larger place than 
ever in the religious life of the college. They had 
a very beautiful recognition service at which the 
new members of the freshman class were received 
into the association. As they came up one by 
one to light their candles from the great taper 
held by the Y. W. C. A. president the procession 
seemed endless. This service was followed by 
a most successful banquet. 

The month of May brought us many varied 
experiences: our Spring Festival, the joint con- 
cert given by Hwa Nan and Fukien Christian 
University, the May Fete by our Hwa Nan 
Model School. Just after this burst of spring 
joyousness, the terrible tragedy came — the 
burning of the dormitory at Fukien Christian 
University. 

Aside from the cloud which this tragedy has 
cast over us, the term seems to have been abso- 
lutely normal in every way. We have been al- 
most entirely free from outside disturbances and 
have escaped the danger and anxiety of partici- 
pating in parades. 

I am exceedingly happy over the piece of 
creative work that Carol Chen has done this 
year in establishing and organizing our Model 
Elementary Practice School. She conceived the 
idea of getting the children of our alumnae 
enrolled in this school and as a result we have 
a most unusual group. The school building is 
anything but model. Some day we shall hope 
for better things, but the school itself has been 
a great success. 

Many of the seniors and juniors are taking 
the course which Katherine is offering in festi- 
vals, plays, and program-making. They put on 
a little Easter program in the children’s Sunday 
school which meets at Hwa Nan. King Sun shone 
on the little brown seeds and soon they had burst 
into bloom. The children’s faces as centers of 
beautiful large paper flowers beamed upon us. 
Their May Fete delighted their parents and 
friends who were invited. 

This year Katherine decided to make our own 
Hwa Nan Fete a real festival of joy and in this 
success truly crowned her efforts. In her fondest 
dreams she could not have hoped for anything 
better. We were specially happy because Lucy 
Wang’s grandmother, who has recently had her 
eightieth birthday, was able to attend. It was 
the first time she had ever seen Hwa Nan. 
Grandmother Sek, wife of one of the earliest 
- preachers, also came. The light shone on her 
face as she watched the gay scenes. When one 
thought of the changes that have come in the 
life of the girls and women of China since the 
days of her girlhood, it seems a development that 
the most impractical visionary would never have 
deemed possible. L. Evrae, WALLACE. 


ALGIERS, AFRICA 


When your letter arrived I was in the midst 
of a two-weeks course at the School of Inter- 
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national Relations in Geneva and then I had 
two weeks of student retreat with thirty-five 
students from Eastern France and Alsace. Then 
my holiday was over and I hastened back by the 
first boat. Then came a week’s rally of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society mission- 
aries of North Africa and now repairs are going 
on, and in two weeks we must have our opening 
student banquet. 

Your letter thrilled me. It brought all of 
Baltimore Branch with its great host of young 
people, 2,000 strong, face to face with me and 
left me throbbing with joy, in anticipation of 
what this closer relationship may mean to me 
this year. It can literally transform my life and 
work, and it need no longer be just E. V. D. 
struggling along at a difficult job in a difficult 
field, but the strong love and zeal and virile 
power and prayer of ‘‘2,000 strong” can flood 
through my soul and body and triumphantly and 
joyfully accomplish what I cannot do alone. 

Grenoble is vacation headquarters for Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society missionaries from 
North Africa. A most sublime vista is to be seen 
from the broad balustraded terrace of the Foyer. 
But of course the scenery is only a fitting setting 
for the sublimer piece of spiritual work being 
carried on there. 

You would love the baby, the youngest of the 
forty-two French girls to whom this is the only 
real home since the war robbed them of father 
and old homestead. She was brought to them on 
Christmas Eve when she was only a tot of a year 
or two, and they slipped her in the Christmas 
Manger to fill the most precious role in their 
Christmas exercises. 

She was christened ‘‘ Noel”’ on that first Christ- 
mas night and she has been called Noel ever since. 

When you come to North Africa you will be 
dazzled by the first sight of Alger la blanche and 
as you drive out into the suburbs you will enjoy 
the tropical gardens. But the most beautiful 
garden is one at Les Aiglons where grow bright- 
eyed little Kabyle lasses with miles of smiles. 
Then you'll want to see the Kabyle boys’ home, 
too, situated in the same suburb in a beautiful 
palm grove. 

And then if Miss Smith can kidnap you, you'll 
find yourself en route in the mission car for I] 
Maten, the Kabyle village in the Atlas Moun- 
tains, where the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has opened a school for girls and has 
taken over the Board of Foreign Missions station 
and dispensary. 

And now you will come to see our work on the 
fifth floor of a modern apartment house in the 
European section of Algiers. The two French 
students who live with us will win your hearts. 
Our front rooms are fitted up as club rooms, with 
posters, nicely filled magazine racks, the begin- 
ning of a student library in French and English 
and a bulletin board announcing a student ban- 
quet, a tennis tournament, an English literature 
club, a glee club, religious problem study groups, 
etc. Estupr Van Dyne. 


The value of what we do is determined by 
how much we enter into the spirit of love as we 
do it.—F. Crawford. 
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Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Monts: March, Founders’ Day. 

Drvotionat Toric: Seed Time and Harvest. 

Srupy Toric: Friends Henceforth (Chapter 
VI, “Friends of Africa.’’) 

SpeciaL Feature: Demonstration, “A Found- 
er’s Vision.” 

Here at the end of the textbook we come to 
the heart of it. In our little groups in America 
we have studied much which seemed remote 
concerning the land and people, the incoming of 
aliens, the loss of ancestral lands and faith and 
customs of the people, and of their deep need 
for friends. We have learned of the efforts of 
governments and commissions through surveys, 
education, and medical and social service to 
elevate the negro. And we find, at the end, 
governments, scientists and educators agree that 
their efforts toward the moral transformation of 
the negro will not succeed ‘‘except by giving him 
solid religious convictions” (p. 208), and that 
is the province not of governments and scientists, 
but of the messengers of Christ. 


REDEEMING THE TREASURE 


Oxford University and Field Museum are un- 
covering the ancient city of Kish, in Mesopo- 
tamia. The streets are excavated by native 
workmen with shovels, and basket men carry 
away the soil. But at the first hint of some 
object in the earth, the shovelers are stopped, 
the representatives of the university and museum 
come and with little knives dig carefully about 
the “find” and with little brushes remove the 
earth and finally with their own breath they 
blow it away, that they may not injure the 
possible treasure. 

We go past the gold and diamonds and copper 
hid in Africa and come at last to the souls of the 
black folk, the hid treasure of the continent. 
It is time for the representatives of Christ with 
the story of redemption; yes, the very breath of 
Christ must winnow away old degradations and 
fears and sense of wrong. 

Tuey Ask 

“Tt is expected of us by the governments,” 
says Miss Mackenzie. ‘It is asked of us by 
the Africans themselves.’”” And Christ himself 
says ‘Go ye .. . andlo, lam with you.” That 
is our commission, and it is neither foreign nor 
remote to our affairs. 


Wuat Tury Ask 


They are asking not so much for material 
things, nor even for schools and healing, as for 
this breath of heaven for their souls. 

It was a practiced missionary who answered 
the urgent call in the night. He thought to ad- 
minister medical aid to a woman, but her need 
was the interpretation of a dream. “In my 
dream there was a Supreme Being on whom I 
might lean and never fall.”” This is the great 
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need and expectation of Africa — that we shall 
tell them of Him on whom they may lean and 
never fall. 

Believing on Him sometimes at the first hear- 
ing of the Good News, whole villages wait and 
plead for the teacher who shall lead them into 
the full light. And on the hearing they do come 
to Him. Whenever and wherever you meet the 
missionary this is his story of the “Great Ad- 
venture” in Africa. But he warns you, “You 
may get another ivory, another ebony, another 
diamond, but you will never get another primi- 
tive African for Christ.” In this brief passing 
day there is given to those who bear the name 
of Christ a priceless opportunity. 


Tue Harvest 


If you do not remember the days of Pilking- 
ton of Uganda, of the early missionaries and 
martyrs, then read of them. At the end of fifty 
years one-sixth of the Baganda, including the 
king and queen and seven-eighths of the members 
of Parliament, are Christians. 

This is not a book of statistics. Here are no 
summaries, nor statistical tables, nor list of 
Boards or missionaries. It is a story of African 
Christians — some great and widely known, like 
Dr. Aggrey, and other humble folk from the 
bush. They have known the poison test, the 
cup of death — now they come to the cup of the 
Water of Life, and literally cast themselves upon 
the Savior “who is able to keep you from falling.” 
They dare break the tabus of their communities, 
they give themselves lavishly. Some of them 
march across the pages of this book, unnamed. 
There is the girl who sold herself that she might 
make an offering of silver, the girl who chose 
death rather than dishonor; the medicine men 
who gave up their charms, and many men and 
women who have lived and served greatly 
(pp. 227-236). 

We have precious trophies in those missions 
for which we are responsible. Miss Nelson* 
pictures the church service in Quessua, ‘‘As we 
kneel and pray our hearts are knit together. . . . 
The choir sings, 

We are not divided, all one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, one in charity 
and I rejoice in being united with these black 
people I have learned to love. They are so 
sincere, childlike and helpless. I like to look at 
the big congregation of seven or eight hundred 
people listening eagerly to the story of Christ’s 
love for sinners. It is a radical change here in 
both heart and life to become a Christian. They 
turn from sin, shame and darkness so thick it 
makes me shudder, to light that cannot be hid.” 

A story of beginnings comes from Mutambara 
(FrimeND, September 1926), where there is a new 
work among the kraals of heathen kings. Even 
here there are two district conferences planned 
and carried out by African Christians, mainly 
young men and women. But there is “the 
mother of Thomas, one of the forty wives of 
King Marenge,’’ who in age and illness, sur- 
rounded by heathen, is happy in Jesus. A year 


*FRIEND, September 1927. See also leaflets from ‘‘The 
Drum Call,” and articles in this Frrenp for both Africa and 
Founders’ Day programs. 


(Continued on page 76) 


Dusk is a shadowy sower, 
Walking the fields of the sky, 
When the dew falls on the grasses, 
When the sun’s red glories die. 
And as he steals through the heavens, 
Up from the seed he has strewn 
Pale blossoms burst into being — 
The tremulous stars and the moon. 


— Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


* * 


To Correct AN INACCURATE STATEMENT con- 
cerning the German work, Miss Achard writes: 
“‘At the bottom of page 446 of the December 
FRIEND you make me give to Germany the credit 
for the membership and gifts of the German 
women in this country. Our membership for 
here and there is 15,565 and the gifts for both 
continents are $47,426.63.” 

Another correction which Miss Achard makes 
is about the First German Church of Los Angeles. 
There are two hundred members of that church 
and about seventy members of the auxiliary, with 
one hundred subscriptions to the Freund and 


_seven to the Frimnp. The proportion of maga- 


zines is all the more remarkable when we realize 
that there are only two hundred members of the 
church and of course many of those are in 
families. 
We apologize to Miss Achard for the errors and 
gladly make the correction. 
* * * 


Tais Mussace Comms To Our RabeErs. 
“The new Bible school of higher grade for train- 
ing Bible teachers and evangelistic workers has 
finally materialized. We have a fine new build- 
ing but need equipment and scholarships. The 
only musical instrument we have is an old organ 
which has given faithful service but is growing 
feeble. 

“We are trying to earn something toward 
scholarships through industrial work, for which 
we shall greatly appreciate thread, scraps of yarn 
and cloth for quilts, especially solid colors for 
applique work. 

““Please send to Rose A. Mace, Woman’s 
Bible Training School, Foochow, China.” 


* * * 
Tuts Monrx’s Issur, as was promised, fea- 


tures Old Umtali, the first station of our Society 
in Rhodesia. Two of the writers, Miss Hess and 


‘Miss Benson, are missionaries of The Woman’s 


Foreign Missionary Society. Mrs. Springer went 
to Africa for us and was (if a hazy impression of 


' what took place before the editor’s connection 


with the Society is correct) our first missionary 
to Old Umtali. Mr. and Mrs. Gates, now on 
furlough, are under the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and Mr. Gates was principal of the school. 
Overseas Mail contains letters from present and 
past students. Old Umtali will be heard from 
again next month, as some material arrived too 


late for this issue. 


Phoebe Elizabeth Emery is a Topeka Branch 


missionary of whose skill with the pen we have 


frequent evidence. Miss Hall and Miss Wysner 
are from Cincinnati Branch. Miss Curtice be- 
longs to New England Branch. 


* * * 


Founpers’ Day Is Drawine near and plans 
are being made for its celebration. The Sixtieth 
Anniversary page contains a detailed and work- 
able program. A demonstration which was suc- 
cessfully used last year is given in this depart- 
ment and ‘‘A Founder’s Vision” (ten cents at 
depots of supplies) is good if a shorter demon- 
stration is desired. 


A “Remembering”’ Party 
(Continued from page 64) 


Mrs. Merritt: I'll be so glad to see her and 
talk over old times. Why, here’s Mrs. Smith! 
(All greet Mrs. Smith.) 

Mrs. Franpers: Yes, I knew Mrs. Smith 
would like to meet Mrs. Butler again. She be- 
longs in our early history, too, although not one 
of the original eight. 

Mrs. Suirz: No, but how I wish I had been. 
And to think I had my bonnet and shawl on, 
ready to go that day, but the storm was so bad 
that I stayed at home. And dear Mrs. Parker — 
Oh, you have her picture. (Looks at picture a 
moment. If a picture of Mrs. Parker is not avail- 
able, use any picture in an easel frame on table 
with back to audience.) Dear Mrs. Parker was 
twenty-five miles from Boston that day and 
when her husband tried to persuade her not to 
go out in the storm, she said, ‘‘Edwin, you may 
do as you think best, but I must go to Boston.”’ 
I wish I had been as brave. 

Mrs. Bassirt (looking at picture): What an 
old woman! 

Mrs. Fuanprrs: That picture makes Mrs. 
Parker look so old. It is hard to realize how time 
has passed. Why, when this movement started 
we were all young, weren’t we? Mrs. Butler and 
Mrs. Parker were the oldest. 

Mrs. Ric (laughing): Yes, don’t I remember 
going to speak at a service one Sunday morning? 
It was rather a triumph to be allowed to speak, 
as you remember the pastors did not all sympa- 
thize with our work, but to speak from the pulpit 
was a real trial to me and my heart was in my 
mouth. On my way up the aisle I heard one 
woman say to another: ‘‘Oh! Is she the one? 
That girl!”’ I felt so little and insignificant. 

Mrs. Fuanprrs: Here’s Mrs. Butler now! 
(All greet her warmly, introduce Mrs. Babbitt, and 
sit down.) We have been talking about the old 
times, Mrs. Butler, I thought you might like to 
meet some of the original eight. How I wish 
they might all have been here. 

Mrs. Burupr: Yes, some have finished their 
work and gone to their reward. How it would 
rejoice them today to see how their dreams have 
come true. 

Mrs. Merritt: Woman’s work in public’ was 
not so popular then. 
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Mrs. Buriter: No, indeed! Don’t you re- 
member how the brethren of the Parent Board 
looked with such disfavor on our young society? 
They said, ‘‘These women can’t take care of 
finances. What do they know about keeping 
accounts straight?’’ And they were afraid our 
work would interfere with their collections. 

Mrs. Merritt: You remember Dr. Durbin 
and Dr. Harris of the Parent Board, and how 
they came from New York to Boston to our 
third meeting to talk to us about it? They said 
we might collect the money and give it to them 
to disburse, and we actually did give them our 
first money. They asked us, ‘‘Could you women 
secure a passage to India? Could you negotiate 
a bill-of-exchange? Could you take care of your 
missionary on the field, if you had one?” 

Mrs. Ricu: Yes, and I remember someone 
wrote to our church paper and said, ‘‘Let the 
women alone. They’ll soon get tired of it and 
the whole thing will die.” 

Mrs. Fuanpers: But after they found out 
how earnest and capable the women were, how 
nobly they have stood back of us. 

Mrs. Burirer: Yes, we learned to work to- 
gether. Now, there are few stations of the 
Parent Board that have not one or more of our 
workers in connection. 

Mrs. Smita: What was the exact date of our 
organization? 

_Mrs. Burier: Well, we usually say ‘the So- 
ciety was born on the twenty-third of March, 
1869. That is the day on which eight of us met 
in Tremont Street Church. Do you remember, 
Mrs. Flanders, the sexton did not expect us be- 
cause of the storm, and the door was locked? 
But we finally got in. As there were so few of 
us, we appointed a day for another meeting the 
next week. That day was stormy, too. But we 
had quite a respectable number present. We 
adopted a constitution, elected a board of officers 
and really started the little new Society, which 
seemed scarcely strong enough to carry its long 
name, The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Then our 
third meeting was on May 7 when, as Mrs. 
Merrill has said, Dr. Durbin and Dr. Harris 
came to see what it was all about. 

Mrs. Bassirr: Well, I don’t wonder they were 
worried, taking their work right out of their 
hands. 

Mrs. Ricu: And at that meeting, not two 
months after we first met, we got our first money. 
It was given by a lady in memory of her daughter. 
When the daughter died, she requested that her 
parents give every year to the missionaries as 
much money as it would take to support her. 

Mrs. Smiru: Another thing happened at that 
meeting. We started our paper, THe HraTHEN 
Woman’s Fripnp, and your husband, Mrs. 
Flanders, promised to back it. Fortunately it 
was soon paying its own way. 

Mrs. Fianpers: And was it not in that same 
month we had our first public meeting with Dr. 
Butler, Dr. Parker and Dr. Warren as speakers? 

Mrs. Smita: Oh, I remember that meeting, 
and the business session we held after it to con- 
sider sending our first missionary, Isabella 
Thoburn, to India. 

Mrs. FLanpers: Yes and how excited Mrs. 
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Porter got when some of the women said it was 
foolish to do so with no money in hand. How 
her eyes flashed as she said, ‘‘Shali we lose Miss 
Thoburn because we have not the needed money 
in our hands to send her? No, rather let us walk 
the streets of Boston in calico dresses and save 
the expense of more costly apparel. I move, then, 
the appointment of Miss Thoburn, as our mis- 
sionary to India.” And the women said, ‘‘We 
will send her.’ 

Mrs. Rion: I wonder if any of them did really 
wear calico dresses on the streets. 

Mrs. Bassirr: I'll bet they didn’t! 

Mrs. Butter: Well, I am sure they were 
willing to. But ladies, just think how wonder- 
ful it was. Away in India were the needy 
women. In Boston were the prepared helpers, 
and out in Ohio was this young schoolteacher, 
Miss Thoburn. Her brother, later Bishop 
Thoburn, was in India and in writing to his 
sister casually mentioned the great need of a 
school for girls under Christian influence and 
asked, half carelessly, ‘‘How would you like to 
come and take charge of such a school, if we 
decide to make the attempt?” A swift answer 
came from the girl God was preparing, that she 
would come as soon as the way opened. Three 
years later, when our Society was organized, the 
Parent Board recommended Miss Thoburn to us. 

i Bassirr: Changed their minds, didn’t 
they 

Mrs. Ric: And then the Parent Board asked 
us if we could not send a woman doctor, and 
there was Dr. Clara Swain of Castile, N. Y. ready 
to go; and since faith grows by exercise, the new 
Society said, ‘‘Yes, we will send her.” So in 
only nine months after organizing, we sent two 
splendid missionaries to India. 

Mrs. Bassitr: Two girls to that outlandish 
place? 

Mrs. SmirH: And what a commotion it 
caused! Such crowds came to the farewell meet- 
ings, one in Boston and one in New York. 

Mrs. Bassirr: Well, I don’t wonder! 

Mrs. Merritu: I was in New York at the 
time and I’ll never forget that meeting. The 
house was crowded to see this great wonder of 
two young women going alone to a foreign land 
to take the gospel to heathen women. They 
charged fifty cents admission and served ice 
cream and cake after the meeting and put sey- 
eral hundred dollars into their treasury. 

Mrs. Butter: When they reached India they 
were not alone. Miss Thoburn’s brother was 
there and other missionaries of the Parent Board. 

Mrs. Ricu: I am not likely to forget the first 
General Executive Meeting. It was held at my 
home April 20, 1870. And in that year and two 
months after our organization we had six 
Branches: New England, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Northwestern and Western. 

Mrs. FLANDERS: How much money did we 
raise that first year? 

Mrs. Ricu: Four thousand five hundred and 
forty-six dollars and bpp ey cents, and 
pledged twenty thousand for the next year. 

Mrs. Bassirr: What a crazy lot you were! 
You didn’t raise it? 

Mrs. Smiru: When I look back I wonder how 
we had the faith to do it. 
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Mrs. Merriuu: God has honored that faith 
with every passing year. 

Mrs. Smrru: We were not the first Woman’s 
Missionary Society, were we, Mrs. Butler? 

Mrs. Burtur: No, there had been several in 
the country, and the year before, the Congrega- 
tional women of Boston had organized. 1 was 
Just home from India and they invited me to 
speak and help them, which I was glad to do. 

Mrs. Mrrrinu: And I remember how Mrs. 
Butler tried to interest. the Methodist women 
that same year, but it was General Conference 
year and our minds were full of other things. So 
the Congregational women had to organize with- 
out us. 

Mrs. Burumr: But the next year Dr. and Mrs 
Parker came home from India and between us all 
we were able to set the ball rolling. 

Mrs. Bassitr: Why were you so anxious? 
Why did you want to do it? 

Mrs. Butusr: Well, Mrs. Babbitt, perhaps 
you don’t know that Mrs. Parker and I were out 
there in India for years with our missionary hus- 
bands and we saw such degradation and misery 
among the women and children as women in this 
country know nothing of. Men missionaries 
could not do much for them as they could not 
visit the women in their homes and the women 
were never allowed to go to hear preaching. It 
was the common idea that women could not 
understand or learn anything. Once when Mrs. 
Parker was trying to teach some little girls to 
read a man said to her very scornfully, ‘‘I sup- 
pose you will soon be teaching our cows to read.” 
We missionaries’ wives did what little we could, 
but we could see that if anything was ever done 
for the women and children, it would have to be 
done by women. That’s why we were anxious to 
interest the women of our homeland. Paul ex- 
pressed our feeling when he spoke of the love of 
Christ constraining us, and you remember our 
Lord’s command, ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.”’ 

; Mrs. Bassirt (looking serious and thoughtful) : 
see. 

Mrs. Merri: I read somewhere that there 
were fourteen women’s missionary societies or- 
ganized between 1868 and 1878. How do you 
explain the fact that the women took up this 
work so readily just at this time? 

Mrs. Butier: I'll ask Mrs. 
answer that. 

Mrs. Fuanprers: I was reading a passage 
today that will answer that. (Jf ‘‘Gail Hollister’s 
Heritage” is not ,available, place paragraph in a 
book and read from it. Reads page 10). ‘‘It was 
soon after the close of the Civil War. That war 
had robbed the nation and wrung its heart, but 
had aroused new life, too. There is something 
in real patriotism and sacrifice that acts like a 
refining fire, burning out what is selfish and 
sordid. So I am sure those years of war left 
many people better and braver for service. But 
of course there were broken-hearted mothers and 
wives and sisters who felt as if, when their dear 
ones were killed, there was nothing left to live for. 
How well I remember that more than half the 
women in our church were in deep mourning. 
The sanitary fairs were over now; what, could 
those stricken women do? God answered in part 


Flanders to 
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by pointing to the victims of non-Christian re- 
ligions a thousand times worse off than they were. 
So these missionary societies caught the overflow 
of pity and sympathy from Christian hearts. 

his movement is like going to a mountain top 
to get a far view. It rests one, and one’s personal 
cares and sorrows seem less crushing. So God 
took us up where we could look into lands of 
spiritual darkness, and as we looked the wider 
vision came. Ever so many people who scold 
about foreign missions have never been taken to 
the mountain top.”” (Closes book.) And do you 
remember that our Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, organized in 1880, was also an out- 
growth of the Civil War? Its first object was to 
provide schools for newly freed colored children. 

Mrs. Bassirr: What for? Dirty little niggers! 

Mrs. Ricu: We had some funny experiences 
in those days when women were so new to public 
work. Of course, our interest was mostly in 
India. We were not wise; couldn’t pronounce 
half the names of cities and rivers. I remember 
one of our very intelligent ladies thought the 
‘“monsoon”’ was a poisonous snake and another 
one always confused ‘‘zenana’’ and ‘‘zebra.”’ 
But they knew how to pray for our two brave 
girls and the Lord understood. 

Mrs. Bassrrr: Well, of all things! 

Mrs. Merritu: Women did not understand 
much about parliamentary rules but they did not 
allow that to hinder them. I went to a neighbor- 
ing town one day to organize an auxiliary and the 
minister’s wife, a brisk little body, said to me, ‘‘I 
shall be the president, and when I am elected, 
I'll take the chair and take care of the rest of the 
business.”” I knew she was a graduate and had 
been a teacher, so I was glad to have her preside. 
When she was elected she came forward and said, 
“T nominate for my vice-president, Mrs. Green; 
all in favor, raise the right hand. I nominate for 
my secretary, Miss Smith; all in favor, raise the 
right hand.” So she nominated all her officers, 
and in a twinkling the business was done, and if 
there was a word of complaint I never heard it. 

Mrs. Baspirr: I should think she’d be 
ashamed. 

Mrs. Situ: Oh, the poor minister’s wife! Ill 
warrant if she lived long enough to discover her 
mistake, her cheeks burned more than once over 
it. 

Mrs. Buturr: Well, Mrs. Flanders, I must go. 
This is very interesting but it is getting late. 
(All rise with her.) 

Mrs. BassittT: Before you go, Mrs. Butler, 
tell me what became of those two girls you sent 
to India. Did the cannibals eat them? 

Mrs. Burunr: Oh, no, Mrs. Babbitt, there are 
no cannibals in India. Miss Thoburn began her 
school in India with six little girls. That school 
has developed into the Isabella Thoburn College, 
the first college for women in all Asia. And Dr. 
Swain, through a patient, the wife of a native 
prince, had a most providential opening in which 
she is the only missionary in all the prince’s 
dominion. 

Mrs. Fuanpers (handing Mrs. Babbitt the 
book): Mrs. Babbitt, would you be interested in 
reading this little book? It will tell you about 
those two girls and many more interesting things. 
See, here are their pictures, 
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Mrs. Bapsirr (taking the book): Well, yes, I 
would like to read it. I’ve never had any use for 
missions. I always say charity begins at home, 
but I’ve heard some things here today that have 
opened my eyes and IJ’ll be glad to learn more. 
I'll read this book and if I find all this is really 
worth while I may help a little. (All express 
pleasure.) 

Mrs. Fianpers: And now, Mrs. Butler, won’t 
you wait long enough to have a cup of tea with 
us? It’s all ready in the dining room. 

Mrs. Burier: Thank you, I’ll be glad to have 
a cup of tea. (All go out laughing and chatting.) 

Mrs. A. M. Pricr, Tujunga, Cal. 


The Study 
(Continued from page 72) 
later (Fr1mnD, September 1927), we have the 
story of the revival in Mutambara, with people 
coming to Christ by scores. There, too, are the 
Christian Krus, of whom we read in the Decem- 
ber FRIEND. 

This work is not remote to us. The breath 
of prayer, even here, moves the heart of Africa. 
Our gifts send the messengers who will make 
Christ real. But we are only touching the fringes 
of opportunity. May God give to us a mighty 
quickening of the spirit of love and prayer for 
Africa through this new view of the continent 
of seeking souls! 


Entered Into Life 


Mrs. Louise Pauline Schultz, St. Louis and 
Bunker Hill, Ill. Seventy years of consecrated 
service as a minister’s wife. Much interested in 
missionary work.~- Mrs. Edwin H. Peters, 
St. Louis, Mo. An enthusiastic member, giving 
time and money even though an invalid for some 
time. — Mrs. Maude Yates, Elmwood, Ill. A 
faithful Christian and worker for the cause of 
missions. — Miss Matilda Gould, Lawrenceville, 
Ill. Charter member, much interested in mis- 
sionary work, having supported a Bible woman 
for many years. — Mrs. Marie Leonhard, Mt. 
Olive, Ill. A faithful and devoted worker for the 
cause. — Mrs. Katherine Harkins, Miss Sarah 
White and Miss Hattie Rush, all of Watseka, Ill. 
Beloved members of the auxiliary who will be 
much missed. — Mrs. Vina Greenwell, Winches- 
ter, Ind. Ever a helpful worker for the Master’s 
business. — Northwestern Branch. 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Cuark 
1716 Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 


Problem: If every letter of the Bible stood for one of the 
black-skinned pagans of Africa, how many Bibles would it 
take to represent these people? 

Statement: Possibly all our readers know how many books 
there are in the Bible, but probably not all know how many 
chapters, verses or letters there are. In the Authorized 
Version there are 3,566,480 letters and in this problem do 
not fail to remember that every letter represents a human 
being and also remember that it takes only the letters con- 
tained in Genesis and Exodus in just one Bible to represent 
the Christian people of Africa. 


February 


Directions: The umpires of societies carrying on a 
Mystery Box Contest should work the problem with 


crayon on a large sheet of paper or a blackboard, so all 
can see, as the answers are given alternately from side to 
side. Other societies might give out the questions before- 
hand so that each lady will be prepared and work out her 
answer as she gives it at the meeting. Societies that do 
not wish to use the problem as such may begin each ques- 
tion with the word ‘‘Give.” 


1. Multiply the number of pounds which 
ig as a designated gift for that African build- 
ing by 


2. The number of miles which was given for 
each new member. 


3. Multiply by the number of miles the ma- 
terial was brought in ox wagons. 


4. Subtract the number of dollars the villa 
for the chief official cost. 


5. Divide by the number of pounds the bishop 
gave at the dedication. 


6. Multiply by the number of minutes from 
the time she quitted her bed until she returned 
to it. 


7. Subtract the number of treatments given 
in some conference years. 


8. Divide by the number of times daily that 
the Moslem call rings out. 


9. Dwide by the number of wheels the ox 
cart had. 


10. Add the number of dollars (counting the 
Christmas offering) which they sent to a school 
where they support a girl. 


11. Diwide by the number in the official family 
who rose and sang together. 


12. Subtract the number of day shares the girls 
sent in. 


13. Add the number of dollars which her 
father received only twice during his ministry. 


14. Subtract the number of mothers who have 
been cared for since that time. 


15. Divide by the number of walls of the hut 
in only one of which a low opening is left. 


16. Subtract the number of adult members in 
a community so small it is not even a town. 


17. Add the number of active members they 
gained over last year. 


18. Add the fine imposed if the textbook was 
not read in two weeks. 


Answer: Forty-four Bibles. 


To make this very realistic, at the close read again the 
problem, emphasizing that every one of those 3,566,480 
letters means a human being in Africa. Then, one by one, 
build a pile of forty-four books. Follow this with the remark 
that it takes only the letters in Genesis and Exodus in one 
Bible to represent the Christian people of Africa, Hold a 
Bible open on one hand and with the thumb and fore- 
finger of the other separate the first two books. The 
striking contrast between the Christians and the pagans 
of Africa will not soon be forgotten. re. ; 

This problem can be used in the Sunday school with 
telling effect, having the books brought in one by one by 
a couple of boys, as the speaker impresses the thought that 
every book represents a Bible and all of its letters human 
beings. 
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Each Herald having filled the Bob and Betty Stamp 
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Maker.” “‘Airplanes’’ will take the place of the “Trumpets” 
used the past year. The name of th 


e “Friend Maker” will 


be written on these planes, one to be kept by the child and Jill i issiona 
the duplicate sent to the Branch Superintendent of Junior Will impart Y pleasant ay 
Work. They will be displayed at the Branch Meetings of atmosphere to your meetings. 
1929 and sent on to the Anniversary Meeting of the General . : 
Bxctutive: A gay package will serve 100 cups, and 
Important Nore. The one hundred names of “Friend costs Only Bee wee ck tee sl evee  B-AO 
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your order. Special to Auxiliaries 
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N stamps, and I will pay the postage. 
6< 39 MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 
See Februar 2A FRIEND (Formerly at Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 
Pages 64 and 67 2227 St. Paul Street _—-Baltimore, Md. 


OUR SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


An Incense Gift from Everyone 


It is only 60 cents (a penny for each year since the Society 
was organized) from each individual, but think how great 
an amount Three Hundred Thousand will make. 


Order Incense Gift Envelopes and Letters from your 
Branch Depot of Supplies. 


DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR GIFT 


THE NEW YEAR BOOK 


READY IN JANUARY 


Send your order now to your Branch Depot of Supplies. 


More than 250 pages of information, interesting reports 
from every foreign field, and all departments at the Home 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


FOUNDERS’ DAY, MARCH 23— SEE PAGES 64 AND 67— 
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Does it say. in the margin above that your subscriy sm ‘xpires 
with this issue? If so, please renew promptly tthe 


March FRIEND may reacl¥jjou on time,” 


“FRIENDS OF AFRICA” 


CHAPTER SIX — FRIENDS HENCEFORTH 


‘““Unless some means can be found by which the old restraint of 
custom can be replaced by a new and higher restraint 
of conscience, only disaster can result.” 


FOREWORD — ‘‘Friends of Africa’’ 


Carefully review as to: 10 minutes 
a. Breakdown of old restraints 

b. Religion adequate to meet the situation 

See “The New Africa,’’ pages 105-130 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Great expectations 15 minutes 
Growth of Church 

Unparalleled opportunities. 

See “Friends of Africa,’”’ pages 210-232 


AFRICAN LEADERS 


See “Friends of Africa,”’ pages 232-237 5 minutes 
“The Golden Stool,” page 295 


TWO GREAT TRAIL MAKERS 
*Booker T. Washington 20 minutes 
See his autobiography, “Up from Slavery” 
Dr. J. E. K. Aggrey 
‘Missionary Review of the World,” October, 1927 


*Attention is called to the life of that remarkable leader and statesman, Mr. Washington, because 
he is an exponent of those great schools, Hampton and Tuskegee, which are today helping to set the 
standards for the new educational approach to Africa. 


Nore; Material for these studies is available in nearly all public libraries. Frequently librarians 
have graciously ordered and placed upon their shelves the books that are to be used as supplemental 
to the regular textbook. In these monthly programs, use has been made of Edwin W. Smith’s “The 
Golden Stool” ($1.50) and Donald Fraser’s “‘The New Africa” (60 cents, paper). 
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PLAN FOR FOUNDERS’ DAY, MARCH 23 


ANNUITIES 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


WHAT IS AN ANNUITY? 


An annuity is a fixed sum of money payable each year. 


HOW DOES ONE SECURE AN ANNUITY? 


By the payment to some responsible corporation or individual of a lump sum in exchange 
for which the corporation or individual agrees to pay to the donor during his or her natural 


life a certain fixed annual income. 


WHAT DETERMINES THE RATE OF ANNUITY? 


The age of the donor at the time the lump sum is paid over. 
What Rates Are Given by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church? 


RATES 
Adopted December, 1918, for persons of ages as follows at time of making gift 


Does Rate Increase as Annuitant Grows Older? 
No, the rate for the rest of annuitant’s life is deter- 
mined by age at time of making gift. 


How Do These Rates Differ From Those Given by 

Other Organizations? 

They are the same as those given by all the Benevo- 
lent Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

They are lower than those given by insurance and 
similar companies. 

Why Are They Lower Than Those Given by Insur- 
ance Companies? 

Because they contain an element of gift. The donor 
is willing to receive a smaller annuity, in order that at 
the time of his or her death a larger sum may remain in 
the hands of the Society for the development of its 
missionary work. 


What Are the Advantages of Purchasing an An- 
nuity Bond Over Making a Bequest to the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society? 

(1) The annuitant is relieved of all worry over the 
principal of his or her estate. If the investment fails 
the Society, not the annuitant, stands theloss. (2) The 
annuitant receives income at a definite rate, sent regu- 
larly without fail. (3) Contests or misunderstandings 
over wills are avoided. The gift is complete before the 
death of the annuitant. (4) Inheritance taxes, court 
charges and lawyers’ fees are eliminated. 


How Often Is Income Received? 
Semi-annually, by check drawn to order of the 
annuitant. 
Is the Annual Income Received by the Donor 
Subject to Federal Income Tax? 
No, not until after the total annuity payments 
received by the annuitant equal the original gift. 


For How Long a Time Is the Annuity Paid? 
It is paid from the date of making the gift until the 
death of the annuitant. 


Can Annuities Cover More Than One Life? 

Yes, two or more lives can be covered. Thus, a 
husband may receive income during his lifetime and his 
wife may continue to receive it after his death. 


Is Rate Same as for One Life? 

No, it is lower, because the period covered by two or 
more lives will probably be longer than that covered 
by only one. d 

The-rate on two or more lives is determined by the 
age of the younger or youngest. Thus the rate for 
peoue 65 and 63 is 6.3%; for persons 70, 68 and 52 it 
1S 0.27060 


How Does One Secure an Annuity Bond of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church? 

By sending to your Branch Treasurer, or to the 
General Treasurer, check, cash, or Liberty Bonds, with 
statement of your age. 

If remittance is sent to your Branch Treasurer you 
will receive in return a formal agreement — an Annuity 
Bond — an obligation of the Branch concerned; if it 
goes to the General Treasurer, you will receive a similar 
Bond, an obligation of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society as a whole. 

Liberty Bonds are accepted at par. Other securities 
should be turned into cash. 


What Security Is There Behind the Bond? _ 

. The credit of one of the largest missionary organiza- 
tions in the world; more than $6,000,000 worth of real 
estate; the good will of Methodism. 


What Will Be Done with the Money During the 
Annuitant’s Life? 
It will be invested in the highest grade of securities 
by a committee composed of trained investors and 
responsible officers of the Society. 


When Will the Money Given by the Annuitant 
Be Credited by the Branch to the Auxiliary? 
At the death of the annuitant. 


What Will Become of the Money After the An- 

nuitant’s Death? , 

It will be at once released for use in the work of the 
Society abroad. It will help support missionaries, build 
day schools, run hospitals, send out oven 

as ie help establish the Kingdom of t in all the 
wor 
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TWO COMMANDS 


Emma C. ALTHOF 


Stone upon stone rear we churches today; 
Finer and fairer than ever are they. 

“How we do honor Him!” proudly we say — 
But Christ said, ‘“Go ye!” 


Deep-toned the organs we place in each shrine, 
Well-trained the singers that chant praise divine, 
Woods carved and costly, rare metals that shine; 


Still, Christ said, “Go ye!” 


Then, on our way to our temples so fair, 
(Ah me, the ecstasy, worshiping there!) 
Pass we earth’s lowly ones, burdened with care — 


And Christ said, ““Go ye!” 
Over and over is God’s Holy Word 


Preached unto those who already have heard, 
Ears long grown calloused, and hearts feebly stirred; 


And He said, “‘Go ye!” 


Out in our mission fields, far, far away, 
Labor our workers; how patient are they, 
Bearing the burden and heat of the day, 
For Christ said, “‘Go ye!”’ 


Shall we not ask ourselves earnestly, How, 
When we shall stand in that ominous Now, 
Will Christ, approving, say, ‘“Come, enter thou’’? 


Or will He say: 
«“eé Go ye! BS 


— Lutheran Woman’s Work. 
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One Meal a Day 


By Frances Sweet Meader, Shanghai, China 


N our street many families do their 
grinding at night because they live 
on corncob meal and are too proud 
to let the neighbors see.” As she 

spoke, old Mrs. Shih dropped heavily 
on a bench to rest her tiny aching feet. 
The azure kingfisher-feather pins were 
gone from her coiffure frame, and the 
jade lucky piece no longer gleamed on 
the front of her crownless cap. Food is 
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more essential than jewelry even though 
it was one’s dowry. 

“Ai! That cannot be reckoned as 
anything!” Gaunt young Chang from 
Yellow Hamlet laughed harshly. ‘‘No 
one in our village has anything but 
corncobs and chaff to eat, so there are 
no sneers as they push the grinding stone. 
Chaff has grown in price — it is twenty- 
three coppers a catty, now, and the trees 
are stripped of leaves and bark.” 

“T have just come from Churchmember 


Chen’s home,” said Pastor Wen, fingering 
his shabby hat. ‘‘He was such a sincere, 
upright man and I have depended greatly 
upon him during these days when most 
of our members have gone off to beg 
food. I was told that no smoke had been 
seen at their house for several days, so 
I went to inquire. He is dead because 
he had nothing to eat, and his wife and 
daughter will soon die. Their neighbors 
on the north strangled their two babies 
and have gone outside the Great Wall 


, to beg food.” 
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“They will not find it in Manchuria,’ 
said young Chang gloomily. “Half of 
our village started there two months ago, 
and now those that did not die on the 
road are straggling back.”’ 

“When the missionary teacher came 
last week did she have no good news of 
help coming from America?” Old Mrs. 
Shih turned dim eyes toward the preacher, 
who shook his head sadly. 

“She left a little money of her own to 
help, but none had come to her hand 
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from the Beautiful. Country,’ he an- 


swered. ‘It was very hard for her to 
bear the pleading of parents who wanted 
to sell her their children for thirty cop- 
pers, or sons’ wives for a catty of corn- 
meal.” 

The hopeless situation just pictured is 
actually located in Shantung. However, 
the desperate need it evidences could be 
duplicated many times in any of the 
eight other provinces of North China 
where severe famine conditions prevail. 
Reports of missionaries, consuls, govern- 
ment officials and travellers at the 
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inched across, leaving a wide, barren 
swath, or rust spoiled the crop, until the 
people seemed to have reason for believ- 
ing that their gods were angry and meant 
to destroy them. 

But men have been quite as cruel as 
the gods, for the yoke of militarism has 
galled the people’s necks with bleeding 
sores. With every new military move- 


ment, the headman of each village is 
ordered to prepare so many men (some- 
times a young man from each family), 
so much grain, so many donkeys or 
wheelbarrows and so much money. 


So Scan 


Famine Revier Work on A Roap 
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The payment is in grain 


November meeting of the China Inter- 
national Famine Relief Commission 
formed the basis for an estimate of the 
number of destitute and starving as at 
least twelve million. It is probable that 
before spring crops can be harvested the 
number will be twenty million. 

The primary cause of China’s famines 
this year and last has been a continued 
drought, even the drinking water supply 
being inadequate in some parts. In 
others, when wheat was ready for harvest, 
a cloud of grasshoppers blew suddenly 
upon it, and in half an hour every green 
blade had disappeared. Again, worms 


The philosophical way in which the 
oppressed people turn even this curse 
into a joke is shown in the following 
rhyming comment on the three boasts 
of the Nationalist Army — “We do not 
impress men, we do not extort money, 
we do not fear death.” Sing the country 
people, the “old hundred names,” “They 
do not impress laborers — those who 
remain, now, are too small; they do not 
extort money — the little which is left 
is too insignificant; they do not fear 
death — they run toward the rear!” 

Chang Tsung Chang, the bandit who 
made himself governor of Shantung for 
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several years, is reported to have taken 
four hundred million dollars from the 
province, when he was forced to flee. 
Kidnapping and torture of well-to-do 
farmers, until exorbitant ransoms are 
paid, occurs often. Railroads are the 
playthings of warlords, who fill their 
pockets with the profits while the lines 
deteriorate until cross-ties crumble under 
the carwheels, and transportation of food 
and supplies for the starving is most 
difficult and expensive. 

The cost of food has advanced beyond 
reach of the poor, even though they live 
on one meal a day, consisting of chaff, 
boiled leaves and bark. Fields are sold 
for a few tens of coppers, and women or 
girls bring but little more. Interest rates 
on small loans range from five to twenty- 
five per cent a month. Crowds of beggars 
settle upon the townspeople and villagers 
like pestilent fly swarms. It has been 
estimated that no fewer than two million 
people migrated to Manchuria in 1928 
to search for food and livelihood. Imag- 
ination shrinks from picturing the hope- 
lessness and horror of twelve million 
starving, destitute people facing the 
bitterness of a North China winter. 

Because of military suppression of 
famine news, poor communication with 
the interior and the withdrawal of many 
missionaries from inland stations, the 
full “extent of the calamity which has 
fallen upon the land has not heretofore 
been entirely realized. 

“There is no doubt,” says Bishop 
Grose, vice-president of the Famine Re- 
lief Commission, ‘‘that the long turmoil 
and the disastrous effects of war, banditry 
and communism upon business, Christian 
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institutions and ‘good relations,’ have 
developed a certain apathy on the part 
of many foreigners in China. They 
justly blame the warlords for a large 
part of the destitution and distress from 
which their helpless victims innocently 
suffer. But now the smoke screen of 
battle is lifting, the wild excitement is 
passing, mad passions are cooling, and 
Chinese and foreigners alike stand aghast 
at the terrible calamity which has fallen 
upon the land — millions destitute and 
perishing.”’ 

Funds to relieve this suffering are 
being raised by the Nationalist govern- 
ment and by many Chinese charitable 
organizations and individuals. In Shan- 
tung alone more than a million dol- 
lars have been contributed from native 
sources, but it is quite impossible to re- 
lieve the inundation of want without 
help from outside the country. The 
China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission has estimated that at least twelve 
million dollars gold must come from 
these outside sources in addition to what 
the Chinese government and people may 
be expected to raise. 

Plans are being made to administer 
these funds in such a way as to avoid 
pauperization and at the same time to 
prevent, as far as possible, a recurrence 
of such horrors, by employing famine 
refugees in road building, irrigation, ditch 
building, bridge-repairing and reforesting 
the deeply eroded mountains. 

“Surely,’’ quaver hollow-chested old 
women and wistful, gaunt-faced children, 
“surely our friends in America, the 
Beautiful Country, will help us!” 


A Glimpse of Methodist Work in Asahan 


By Freda P. Chadwick, Medan, Sumatra 


two fields in Sumatra: one is in 
the southern part of the island at 
Palembang, the other in the gov- 
ernmental area called ‘‘Sumatra’s Hast 
Coast,” west from the Malay Peninsula. 
This area is divided into five districts in 
each of which resides a Dutch Resident. 
Each district is divided into several 


: Ts Methodist Church works in 


subdistricts in each of which lives a Dutch 
official called a Contreluer. Most of these 
subdistricts are still under the rule of 
Malay or Batak princes. The two dis- 
tricts in which most of our work is located 
are Deli and Asahan. Medan and 
Tebing Tinggi are located in Deli. In 
Asahan there are three circuits centered 
in Kisaran, Tandjoeng Balai, and Laboean 
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A ScHoou in ASAHAN 
The Guru in White Coat Toward the Right 


Bilik, under three missionaries, Mr. 
Hamel, Mr. Stamer and Mr. Worthing- 
ton. There is a great opportunity for 
pioneer work in this territory, for there 
is no other Protestant mission at work 
in all of Asahan. Less than ten years ago 
we started to work in this territory\and 
today we have three missionaries, fifteen 
Batak workers and two Chinese men 
there. Several of these stations have 
been opened during the last year or two 
and more could be opened at once if the 
workers were available. 

Recently I spent a couple of weeks in 
Asahan, mostly on Mr. Hamel’s circuit, 
where we held six women’s meetings, 
called in many homes, and visited all the 
ten stations except one which was too 
far into the jungle for us to reach. In 
Tandjoeng Balai, where the Stamers live, 
I made my first attempt at speaking in 
Batak — reading I should say —for I 
had to write out my talk and read it. 

In Kisaran we held the women’s and 
children’s meetings simultaneously in 
two classrooms of the new school build- 
ing which was to be formally opened in 
a couple of weeks. It houses a Dutch 
school for Batak and Malay children. 
Although this school has been opened 
only a year, it now has three classes 
with seventy pupils, two teachers and 
an assistant teacher. A large number of 
Mohammedan children attend this school, 
although there is a daily worship service 
and Bible stories are frequently told. 
The building is patterned after the 
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government school model, with wooden 
walls, cement floors and tile roof. It 
consists of five classrooms, two of which 
have as yet no partition between them, 
thus forming a good-sized hall which is 
to serve as a church auditorium until 
money is available for a new church. 
The building with equipment has cost 
about three thousand dollars. 

Mrs. Hamel and the young Bible wo- 
man who accompanied me held the chil- 
dren’s meeting while the Batak preacher’s 
wife and I held the woman’s meeting. 
She prayed in Batak and lined the hymns 
which the women had learned as children 
in the Rhenish Mission (German) churches 
in their homeland, in the interior moun- 
tainous section of Sumatra often called 
Batakland. I spoke in Malay, but read 
the scripture lesson ‘in Batak. The 
Batak men of the East Coast know 
Malay well, but the women, especially 
those recently come from Batakland, 
know but a smattering of Malay. To 
reach and understand their hearts, a 
good knowledge of Batak is necessary. 
I am working at it, but progress is slow 
because of lack of practice here in Medan. 

On Friday we held a similar service in 
Tanah Radja, where a large hospital is 
run by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. The government requires all 
estates employing contract coolies to 
provide ample hospital facilities for them. 
Most of the nurses and assistants in the 
hospitals are Batak Christians. The 
Christians from Tanah Radja come to 
Kisaran for Sunday services, but Mrs. 
Hamel holds the women’s meetings out 
there at noon when the nurses are free 
to attend them. The women sat on the 
floor and listened very attentively as I 
talked. ; 

On Saturday afternoon we held a 
woman’s and children’s meeting at Boe- 
noet where the United States Rubber 
Company has its large latex factory. 
The company has built a galvanized iron 
building for us which serves as both 
church and school. There are over a 
hundred Batak men in the church there, 
not mentioning women and children. 
Many of the men, however, are still un- 
married. A large proportion of the 
pupils in the day school are children of 
Javanese coolies working there. 
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The next week-end Mr. Hamel and Mrs. 
Hamel and I spent four or five days ona 
jungle trip. We started Saturday after- 
noon and after riding an hour or so by 
auto arrived at Hoeta Padang, where we 
visited a while with the guru (teacher) 
and his wife who are very happy over 
their first baby who is indeed a darling 
little fellow. The church building there 
serves also as a school, as do all our jungle 
churches. At the rear are the guru’s 
rooms and overhead is a large room 
where the jungle people may sleep when 
they come in to church or to market. 
Some of them walk five or six hours to 
reach the market, which is held every 
two weeks. There is a large kitchen 
built behind the house where they may 
cook their supper. After eating they 
gather to chat and sing before they 
retire. Thus the church is of service 
socially and physically as well as spir- 
itually. 

We left the car at Hoeta Padang and 
started afoot for the rest of the trip. 
After walking two hours and a half we 
arrived at Kopas. We found the build- 
ing at Kopas simple but strong and very 
attractive. It is made of boards with a 
thatched roof, a very good one, which 
looks thick and velvety. This church is 
called Dexter Chapel because the money 
for its erection was given by a Mr. Dexter. 
One end of the building is a large room 
which serves as both a church and school. 
The other end consists of three small 
rooms which are the home of the guru. 
The house is built in a little clearing with 
thick jungle around. 
Down in the valley be- 
low is the stream from 
which water must be 
carried up the steep hill 
to the house. The stream 
also serves as laundry and 
bathroom. 

We sat in front of the 
house just at sunset eat- 
ing our lunch. The 
jungle noises intensified 
the quiet about us. But 
soon the guru came out 
to tell us that it is not 
safe out of doors after 
sunset because of tigers, 
so we moved inside. As 
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a matter of fact, however, a tiger would 
not approach when voices were heard. 
Only at night when all is still does he 
come out in search of dogs, chickens 
or goats. The deer, too, come out at 
night to eat up the corn which the indus- 
trious guru has planted. If the corn 
escapes the deer, then the monkeys come 
and pull off the ears before they are ripe. 
There are many discouragements for the 
gardener, with the result that the most of 
the jungle people give up trying to raise 
anything but rice, sweet potatoes and 
cassava, all of which are starchy foods. 
Thus their diet is anything but balanced. 
Garden contests have been conducted 
among our school children to encourage 
the raising of fruits and vegetables. 

At Kopas, Batak settlers have recently 
been brought in from Taroetoeng to 
teach the local Simeloengoen Bataks to 
open sawah or wet rice fields. The jungle 
people of Asahan, who are Simeloengoen 
Bataks, raise only dry rice, which does 
not produce as much as does the wet 
rice. They fell the jungle and burn it 
off, after which they plant it to dry rice 
between the stumps and logs. After two 
years the soil is worn out and a new 
field must be cleared. There is thus 
constant hard work and little return for 
it. The Taroetoeng Batak settlers and 
the guru have been teaching them to 
open wet rice fields, which means much 
work at the start but will provide fields 
that will produce for generations. 

Some of the Christian people came in 
to visit with us in the evening, and early 
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Sunday morning the congregation gath- 
ered for service. ‘There were some non- 
Christians present, including a couple of 
women. Mr. Hamel preached in Malay 
and the guru interpreted the sermon into 


Batak. After the service we gave out 
some medicines and attended to some 
terribly infected wounds. 

By nine-thirty we were again on our 
way, our goal being Bangoen Dolok, 
which we reached after four or five hours. 
We crossed foot bridges consisting of 
one or two bamboo poles, forded streams, 
climbed over the trunks of fallen trees, 
made occasional detours entirely around 
such trees, and climbed steep hills only 
to descend again that we might climb 
others. All the time we had to be on the 
lookout for leeches which will work their 
way under your shoe tops even though 
you wear puttees. Especially are they 
fond of working their way under your 
collar and down your neck. All the while 
the monkey orchestra entertained us 
with music in more than four parts. 
Never once, however, did a monkey come 
near enough to the path so that we might 
catch a glimpse of him, 

Bangoen Dolok was our first station 
in the jungle. The work there was 
opened in answer to the request of Tuan 
Nagoré, who was a very energetic and 
unusual man. In his day he tried every- 
thing which came along—his native 
animism, a strange sect called permalin- 
ism, Mohammedanism, and at last Chris- 
tianity. After asking for a Christian 
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guru, he had to wait for years before one 


was sent to the village, in 1921. After 
that he was a most sincere Christian and 
a tireless worker among his neighbors 
and friends, many of whom he led to his 
Master. Everywhere he 
went he was a witness in 
the New Testament sense 
of the word. He was 
only about forty-five 
years old when he died 
in 1927, and his death 
can be attributed to the 
lack of a doctor’s atten- 
tion. What a pity! 

At Bangoen Dolok 
there are now about thir- 
ty-five Christians, but 
there are many more 
church attendants. When 
we were there about fifty 
came out for an evening 
service, some walking an 
hour, some two hours, 
through the jungle in the darkness and 
the pouring rain. There, as at all the 
jungle stations, there is no village in 
the real sense of the word. At distant 
intervals and along branching paths 
there are scattered houses in the jungle, 
seldom more than two in a place and 
usually but one. 
long distances to church or school. In 
the jungle there are no counter-attrac- 
tions, no moving picture houses, no 
circuses, no fairs, as there are in Medan 
and the other towns of the East Coast. 
The building at Bangoen Dolok is much 
larger and nicer than any of the others 
in the jungle. It includes, besides the 
auditorium-schoolroom, the pastor’s liv- 
ing quarters and a nice room where the 
visiting missionary may sleep, and a 
large upstairs room where those of the 
congregation who desire to do so may 
sleep after an evening service. 

The most interesting person at Bangoen 
Dolok is Martha, a sister of Tuan Nagoré. 
She is a woman of about thirty-five, born 
a deaf mute. She has never gone to 
school but she is wonderfully intelligent, 
having developed a system of communica- 
tion of her own. By various gestures 
and pantomime she manages to convey 


to her family and her neighbors all that — 


she wants to say. By watching the lips 
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and facial expression of one who speaks 
Batak slowly and distinctly, she is able 
to understand much that is said. The 
intensity of her attention is pathetic to 
one who watches her, and the lines of her 
face reveal the constant strain under 
which she lives. She is a good house- 
keeper and seamstress, which is very un- 
usual among Batak women. Her children 
are the cleanest in school and the most 
intelligent, as well. The guru who for- 
merly worked there told me how he had 
instructed her in preparation for church 
membership. Her sign for God is to 
point straight up to the zenith. 

Before we reached Bangoen Dolok we 
met her along the path. She had heard 
of our coming and was very eager to see 
us, as we were the first white women 
that she and most of her neighbors had 
ever seen. Mr. Hamel indicated by 
pantomime that Mrs. Hamel was his 
wife. Immediately Martha indicated her 
own baby on her hip and looked ques- 
tioningly at Mrs. Hamel, who held up 
three fingers to indicate that she had 
three children. Then Martha told her 
that she also had three, indicating their 
respective sizes, and that the older ones 
werein school. This she did by pointing ia 
the direction of the school and going 
through the motions of 
writing in the palm of 
her hand. Then she 
turned her attention to 
me. I was indeed the 
wonder of her life. She 
could not comprehend at 
all why I had no children 
and not even a husband. 

On Tuesday we set out 
again for Dolok Meradja. 
We arrived there just a 
few minutes before Mr. 
Hamel came in from 
Boser Sipinggan where he 
had gone the day before. 
He reported a most inter- 
esting and profitable time 
there in spite of a heavy rain. That sta- 
tion has been opened only a few months. 
The people asked for a guru and one was 
promised on condition that they build 
a house for the school and the teacher. 
This they did. But such a house! It is 
built of treebark and thatch and has 
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no floor except that provided by nature. 

The young guru, Just out of school, 
was married and brought his seventeen- 
year-old bride from Taroetoeng to the 
new home. She was worn out from the 
long journey and homesick as well. (The 
marriage was arranged by the parents 
without consulting the young folks.) The 
sight of that house was the last straw. 
She burst into tears and wept aloud in 
her disappointment. She had been accus- 
tomed to life in the thickly settled Silin- 
doeng Valley, and finds it very difficult 
to adjust herself to the lonely life of the 
jungle. There are, however, more people 
close at hand at Bosor Sipinggan than 
at the other jungle stations. They are 
very primitive and rough, unspoiled by 
modern life. Seventy-five people crowded 
into the little school for the evening 
service, even though it was pouring rain. 
At six o’clock the room was full and 
Mr. Hamel began to preach. Later so 
many more came that he held a second 
service. ‘The people are much in love 
with their young guru and implored Mr. 
Hamel that he might not be transferred. 

At Dolok Meradja we rested in the 
afternoon and gave out some medicines, 
prescribing as best we could. Many, 
however, we could not help; all we could 
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do was to advise them to go to the hospital 

for treatment. To reach the government 

hospital at Tandjoeng Baiai, they must 

walk for several hours through the jungle, 

take a motorbus for an hour or two, and 

then ride half an hour on the train, which 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Where Missionaries’ Children Have a Home 


By Lila K. Engberg, Darjeeling, India 


O you know how the children of 
LD missionaries receive an educa- 
tion? Iam sure you know they 

must be educated and their edu- 

cation must be such that they will be on 
a par with other children when they are 
brought back home. I am particularly in- 
terested in this, not only because I am 
teaching in one of our English schools in 
India, but also because I have a little 
daughter whom I wish to have the very 
best educational advantages. At present 
it seems to me that she will have as good 
an opportunity to receive a thorough 
Christian education from kindergarten 
through high school, in Queen’s Hill, 
as she would in most American schools. , 
Before there were these English schools, 
missionaries were obliged to leave their 
children in America when they reached 
school age, with the result that parents 
and children would grow apart and be 
quite strangers after an absence of five or 
seven years. Now all that is changed in 
India. In several large cities and in all 
the large hill. stations various missions 
have established English schools that 
teach through the high school. Our own 
Methodist Queen’s Hill Girls High School 


is situated at Mt. Hermon, Darjeeling, in 
the beautiful pine-covered Himalayas, 
twenty hours by rail north of Calcutta 
and in sight of God’s eternal snows. Here 
we enjoy the crisp cold spring and early 
autumn days and cannot even imagine 
the heat which our friends tell us about 
on the plains below, for up here seventy- 
five is almost maximum temperature. 
Missionaries on the plains must hie 
away to the hills for the hottest part of 
the summer, as a safeguard to health. 
Men usually stay a month but mothers 
with little children must stay longer. 
When the children become of school age, 
what a boon is a Christian school in beau- 
tiful surroundings and a healthful climate 
that guarantees a good thorough Chris- 
tian education with the best homelike 
atmosphere it is possible for an institu- 
tion to have. It is this thorough educa- 
tion, mental, physical and spiritual that 
Queen’s Hill School tries to give to every 
pupil that enters her portals. 
Nineteen-twenty-eight is our third year 
in the lovely modern new building which 
was made possible by the generous gifts 
of the Woman’s Foreign Misionary So- 
ciety. In this building are housed one 
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hundred seventy five children as well as 
the necessary staff for teaching, caring for 
their food, their clothes, their health (for 
which there is a trained nurse). Of this 
number of pupils, sixty are children of 
missionaries, American, English, Scotch, 
Welsh, Australian, Swedish, Norwegian. 
Others are children of railway men, busi- 
ness and professional men, engineers. 
Many are Anglo-Indians, who will spend 
their lives in India. We have a number of 
Jews and a few Buddhists who are Thi- 
betans. All pay school fees for board and 
tuition, for Queen’s Hill is a self-support- 
ing school. At present, four of the staff 
are Americans, the others English or 
Anglo-Indians. 

The first week in March, school opens. 
The children are brought to the station 
in Calcutta, and a teacher takes charge of 
them on the journey, an all-night ride on 
the big train and a six-hours’ ride up the 
mountains on the world-famous “toy 
train.”’ At Calcutta parents and children 
say farewell for nine long months. The 
children are of all ages from five to seven- 
teen and eighteen. Can you imagine a 
nine-months’ separation every year from 
your little sons and daughters? Can you 
picture the quivering lips, the effort to be 
cheerful and brave? The first time I 
brought the party up it reminded me of 
the troop trains during the war, when 
everyone tried to keep up a brave ap- 
pearance and send the men off with a 
smile, but tears were near the surface, for 
no one knows what may happen in the 
long absence. Do you wonder that under 
these circumstances the parents want the 
best for their children? They want Chris- 
tian women in the institution, who will 
guide these young feet as they would be 
guided at home. They want women who 
will mother them and give them ‘a home. 
They want their children to be healthy 
and strong; to’ stand well in scholarship; 
and to hold their own in society. In fact 
the school must furnish everything which 
in America these children would get at 
home, at school, in the church, and in 
society, for twenty-four hours a day, nine 
months in the year. Is not that an enor- 
mous responsibility? But is it not a task 
well worthy of our very best efforts? 

Many of our children have traveled 
four and five hundred miles to come to 
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school; those from Burma (ten girls) eight 
hundred miles; and two little children 
from north of Bombay, fifteen hundred 
miles. Why do they come all this dis- 
tance? Because Darjeeling has the best 
climate in India for children, and they 
know Queen’s Hill is a good school. 

As to scholarship, we have at the end of 
the high school course a government ex- 
amination, the questions being sent out 
from Cambridge University, the same 
for all the British Empire. Queen’s Hill 
takes high rank in the examination re- 
sults. American girls who finish the 
course here enter college at home on a 
par with those who graduate from high 
schools in the United States. Three of 
our American girls went home this year 
for college and all are hoping when they 
finish college to return to India, their 
home land. 

Now that you know about the school 
you want to know where it is. Darjeeling 
is at the ‘‘end of the world” as far as 
traveling is concerned, because it is in the 
midst of three ‘‘closed lands.”’ Crowds of 
tourists from Europe and America come 
to Darjeeling, three hundred miles due 
north from Calcutta, to see Mount 
Everest, but they have to turn back from 
here; they can go no further. The coun- 
tries of Nepal on the east, Thibet on 
the north, and Bhutan on the west are 
closed lands which no foreigner may enter. 

Here, around Queen’s Hill School as a 
center, is an Indian Northfield. Queen’s 
Hill grounds are only a part of an estate 
of seventy acres of wooded mountainsides 
that six years ago was unbroken forest. 
Bishop Fisher saw it and dreamed a dream 
of an educational, religious center, an In- 
dian Northfield in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and today the dream is coming 
true. Already, more than twenty sum- 
mer cottages dot the hillsides, where mis- 
sionary families come for the hot weather. 
This summer eleven Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society missionaries spent 
their summer vacation here. A Methodist 
church has recently been organized, a 
musical club helps to cultivate friendly 
social relationships in the community and 
we now have a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

But I have not yet told you that for 
which Darjeeling is most famous, why 
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tourists invariably spend a couple of days 
here when touring India. The trip up is 
unique; the stupendous valleys, crests, 
heights and depths are marvelous; but 
the snowclad Himalayan ranges glisten- 
ing in the sun, apparently suspended in 
midair above a bank of fleecy clouds, are 
indescribable. It is this view, along with 
Mount Everest, which makes Darjeeling 
world famous. Only a tiny tip of Everest 
can be seen, it is so far away. In this 
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nearer range, Kinchinjunga, towering far 
above his companions, is twenty-eight 
thousand feet high, while on either side 
are grouped lesser peaks till the whole 
northern horizon is blocked. 

This is the view facing our Queen’s Hill 
School, and which can be seen from all the 
cottages. Over and over there comes the 
thought, “‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills . . . My help cometh from the Lord 
which made heaven and earth.’ 


The Bishop’s Dream 


By Georgia Beven Wilson 


URING the past century a great 
ID man, Bishop Taylor, had a 

vision in which he saw a con- 

tinuous line of mission stations 
stretching across that immense ‘unknown 
continent’’ of dark-skinned peoples. From 
these centers light would shine and drive 
away the ignorance, superstition and sin 
which held these people in servitude. 
Others caught the vision and in spite of 
the dangers sailed away for unknown 
Africa. Death awaited a large number 
of them, but their faith was rewarded; 
here and there on that great continent 
of Africa light came. 

Away over on the eastern coast of the 
continent and somewhat to the south, 
other people were working out their 
dreams to found a little empire. Amongst 
the hills of what is known as Southern 
Rhodesia lay the little town of Umtali, 
brought into being by those engaged in 
mining and by those who dared to try 
farming in this new land. However, in 
a few short years the railway in its march 
from Beira, the seaport two hundred miles 
away, across Rhodesia to the Cape-to- 
Cairo Railway, came within a few miles 
of the little town. Because of a moun- 
tain pass the railway could not very well 
come to the town so the settlers said, 
“The town must go to the railway,” and 
forthwith proceeded to move up over 
Christmas Pass into the valley below. 
That left the original town with its 
various buildings standing alone in its 
rich lands. But God had plans, and into 
the heart of the great statesman, Cecil 


Rhodes, came the thought of making 
that little town into a mission station. 
Bishop Hartzell came along, God brought 
them together, and Old Umtali Mission 
and the work in that fascinating little 
land of Rhodesia which has grown so 
rapidly came into being. 

Missionaries came, some of whom had 
first gone to the west coast under Bishop 
Taylor, and soon the jail, bank, stores, 
hotel and dwellings were turned into 
school buildings, shops and homes. Nes- 
tling at the foot of Hartzell Mountain was 
one of the first homes of the original 
little town. This building, with a few 
acres, was deeded over to Mrs. Hartzell 
for the beginning of work among the 
women and girls of Rhodesia. A mis- 
sionary lady came and made her home 
there, but not a girl could be persuaded 
to come and learn. 

One day two missionaries, one of them 
the mission doctor, on their way out to 
the villages, were attracted by the pitiful 
cries of one in pain and found in the tall 
grass an old native woman who had been 
put out to die. With the consent of her 
relatives the old woman was taken to the 
mission station, a schoolroom was turned 
into a hospital, and a delicate operation 
was performed which saved her life. 
Out of that miracle one of the first of the 
girls—she had cut her upper teeth 
first and no man would have a witch for 
his wife so, having no husband to pay 
the marriage dowry, she was of no value 
to her father — came to the house on the 
hill. When she returned to her native 
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village, strong in body and nicely ar- 
rayed in the white woman’s dress, others 
took courage and came, too. The years 
passed and still others came, especially 
those who found the house on the hill 
a refuge from irate fathers and brutal 
old men to whom they had been given 
in marriage. A few came as youngsters, 
but many were older girls who found 
safety for the time being and then, sooner 
or later, before they had profited much 
from the school, returned to their villages. 

The work grew; other stations were 
opened and new missionaries were coming 
to fill up the empty ranks of the over- 
burdened workers. The white building 
on the hill known as Fairfield Girls School 
housed not far from a hundred girls and 
orphan babies. When it had been built 
the wildest dreams saw this building 
large ‘enough to care for the girls. The 
old native men questioned the venture; 
they said, ‘‘Why send girls to school? 
They are no better than cattle and cer- 
tainly one does not send cattle to learn.” 

But out in the villages there were keen- 
eyed, capable, well-dressed girls who had 
taken advantage of the small village 
schools and were ready for what Fairfield 
could give them. Mothers and fathers 
who had enjoyed school life at Old 
Umtali wanted their small daughters to 
come and stay in the school, and in a 
few cases heathen fathers brought their 
daughters, promising to help them earn 
their clothes and books if they could but 
be taken in. However, not much could 
be said in encouragement to the girls, 
their native teachers, the Christian par- 
ents or heathen fathers; for where could 
any more pupils be kept when already 
the one big upstairs sleeping room was 
crowded? 

Late in 1922 an opportunity came to 
buy some hundred acres adjoining the 
original few acres. Hopes were high and 
great was the rejoicing when that land 
came into the school’s possession. Now 
the needed space for expansion had been 
secured and real farming could be carried 
on. Buildings which were sorely needed 
then began to be planned for and soon 
were built. Missionaries gave of their 
tithe and two three-roomed brick build- 
ings with grass roofs were put up, one 
for the bigger orphan babies and the 
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BRINGING IN THE HARVEST 


other for the sick girls who had no place 
to be cared for. The large sleeping room 
where everyone came and went, and on 
sunny days bushes and trees on the 
hillside, had afforded their only shelter 
and at least some quietness for aching 
heads and bodies. However, an avalanche 
of wee motherless babies in the rainy 
season of 1925 fell heir to it and the sick 
girls could not enjoy their needed building 
until a third building of brick was put 
up and the wee ones moved into it. 

A large new dining room with tables 
and benches was initiated by the boys 
and girls when they held their annual 
Christmas feast in 1925. Each girl could 
now claim her own plate instead of sharing 
with several others in the native way one 
main plate of sadza (a thick mush) and 
bowl of mulzwo (greens) or meat. In the 
evening this large building served as the 
study room for the advanced girls. 

For many years the only available 
water supply, except for two or three 
tanks which were filled during the rainy 
season for the use of the missionaries, 
came from the river a good half-mile 
away. It was a picturesque sight to see 
the dozen or more girls carrying their 
daily loads of water in tins on their heads; 
but such never-ending trouble as came 
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OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE 
IrrIGATION FuRROW 


to the missionaries trying to keep those 
tins in safekeeping! In 1928, the Mission 
and farmers were organized and with 
the help of the government an irrigation 
furrow was made and water brought 
about seventeen miles from the Chodzani 
River. It was the good fortune of the 
girls’ school to have one branch of this 
furrow come along the hillside so that 
water was piped about the grounds \near 
the buildings and most of the tillable 
land was under irrigation. The rich new 
land, some of the best in the valley, 
began to yield its returns in barley, oats, 
beans and corn; and the girls and mis- 
sionaries had their own plots for gardens 
and fruit trees. On the poorer land small 
eucalyptus and gum’ trees were set out 
so that in the future there would be no 
lack of lumber and wood. With the 
farm came new needs, such as spans of 
oxen to do the plowing, cattle kraals, 
storerooms and a new 
house for the boss boy. 
All have come to pass, | 
bringing joy and blessing 
to the missionaries. 

In the meantime co- 
education, which had 
been tried some years be- 
fore but which had then 
been abandoned, was put 
on trial once more in Jan- 
uary of 1924. It was felt 
to be so successful that it 
continues in practice. 
Hach girl gives her half- 
work-day, though with 
the girls of the higher 
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standards this means practice teaching for 
a certain number of weeks through the 
year in the afternoon schools for the sub- 
standards (classes primarily in the native 
language), for the wives of the pastor- 
teachers who are attending school, or for 
the piccanins. It also in some cases means 
time spent in learning to care for the or- 
phan babies, who now number about 
twenty-two, or work in the fields of grain, 
corn or beans. 

Since the training center for Rhodesia, 
now known as Hartzell Training Institute, 
is located at Old Umtali, plans are on foot 
and money given to build an adequate 
institution worthy of the name. Every- 
one hopes and prays that it will soon be 
a reality, for it is so greatly needed. Our 
girls whom we are preparing to go out 
and assist at the other stations as Bible 
women and helpers are as much ‘inter- 
ested in this new school as are the boys 
in training as pastor-teachers. A new 
church large enough to care for the con- 
gregation of the mission will no doubt 
be a reality some day. Some three years 
ago, to help relieve the congestion, the 
missionaries and natives on the station 
planned together and decided to give of 
themselves, their money and time to put 
up a brick building with an iron roof 
which could be used for church on Sunday 
and for school and general assemblies at 
other times. The boys and girls eagerly 
made the thousands of bricks needed; 
then when there was still a lack of 
sufficient money to carry on they vol- 
unteered again and a day of rejoicing 
brought in the fickies, sixpences and 
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shillings, and the dedication followed. 

Just this past year the long needed and 
expected dormitory buildings have been 
put up and there is room for the large 
family of about one hundred forty girls 
and for more that we hope will be coming. 
May God bless each one of them as they 
come to learn of him and prepare to re- 
turn to the help of their own people. 
Through them Africa will be led to Christ. 
But none of these material blessings 
which have come to Fairfield bring more 
cheer or blessing to the hearts of the 
missionaries than these black children 
who are standing true to their Christ and 
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are striving from day to day to carry on, 
whether it be in the schools, churches or 
homes, on the mission stations or in the 
villages among their own people. 

These with those who love Africa and 
long to see the Light in the hearts and 
lives of its dark-skinned peoples plead 
with you. 


Breathe a prayer for Africa. God the Father’s 
love 

Can reach down and bless the tribes from his 
heaven above. . 

Swarthy lips, when moved by grace, ever sweetly 
sing; 

Pray till Afric’s heart be made loyal to our 
King. 


Tur Scnoot Bumpine AND Harrzety Vitus, with Harrzery Mountain 


IN THE BACKGROUND 


Missions As a Career 


By Helen B. Omond 


ISTORY is nothing more nor less 
than the everyday story of lost 
ideals of nations and individuals. 
Every nation in the embryo of 

its national life has established high ideals 
which its people strive to attain. Often- 
times, long before these are realized, be- 
cause of the difficulty of their attainment, 
others are substituted which are easier 
to gain. 

Alexander the Great had a vision of a 
Macedonian world power. His dreams 


were never realized, but because of his 
dream Greece was able to disseminate 
her culture throughout the length and 
breadth of the then-known world. Napo- 
leon’s every thought was filled with a 
vision of the arms of France ruling the 
world. Waterloo forever destroyed that 
hope, but through that dream France 
made her power felt throughout Europe. 

There was a people called by God and 
set aside as a peculiar people. They 
had been in bondage for centuries and 
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when Moses stepped forward and de- 
clared himself willing to become their 
leader, the latent spark of national life 
was at once kindled and they built plans 
for a national kingdom. Their hopes 
were never realized, but those weary years 
in the wilderness gave them a rich expe- 
rience which nothing else could have 
done. 

John the Baptist never doubted the 
divinity of Jesus when he preached in the 
wilderness; but in the lone dark watches 
of the night, in a prison cell, doubt entered 
his heart and he sent a messenger to 
Jesus asking if he were the Messiah. 
The answer he received without doubt 
gave him a greater conception of the 
divinity of Jesus than he had ever had 
before. 

Twenty centuries ago Jesus walked 
beside the Sea of Galilee and seeing three 
fishermen casting their nets into the sea 
said unto them, ‘‘Leave your nets, arise 
and follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.”’ Those three fishermen, 
filled with a desire to help their fellow 
men and drawn by the magnetic power 
of the voice of him who called them, 
arose and followed Jesus. No doubt they 
also had visions of an earthly kingdom 
with Jesus as the king and themselves 
perhaps holding places of honor. The 
three years of fellowship with Jesus 
which culminated in the tragedy of 
Calvary forever destroyed that hope, but 
through that lost ideal they found a 
richer service and gave themselves even 
unto death that the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ might be established upon earth. 

So today God calls young men and 
women into service for himself, either in 
this land or in lands far across the sea. 
Into every young life there comes a time 
of standing at the gate of opportunity 
waiting to pass through. Life with its 
many alluring prospects beckons to each 
one and he must choose where he will 
place his life. Will it be in service to 
mankind or in the furtherance of his own 
interests? 

Thirty-five years ago a brilliant young 
man with high ideals stood at the gate 
of life waiting to pass through and seek 
a career. He had graduated with high 
honors from a prominent medical school, 
with every prospect of making good in 
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whatever phase of the profession he 
wished to follow. Worldly honors and 
earthly gain extended alluring and beck- 
oning hands to him, calling and urging 
him on to enjoy all that wealth and fame 
could bring him. On the other hand 
there were pleading hands from across 
the water extended toward him and 
voices saying, ‘‘Come to us; we need you. 
In return we will give you a wealth of 
hard work, long weary hours of service, 
inexperienced nurses, rude and poorly 
equipped hospitals, a small salary, sepa- 
ration from home and loved ones and 
much that you hold dear. We will also 
give to you those to whom to minister 
who else must go without medical aid. 
We offer to you a life rich in service to 
your fellow men.” 

The young man gazed with longing 
eyes at the profession calling him in the 
home land.. He had a vision of a high- 
powered car, a lovely home with a 
family gathered about him, a position of 
honorable standing in his community, 
and above all a life of real service to his 
fellow men. Would he not be serving 
mankind just as faithfully if he remained 
at home and enjoyed all that the world 
could give him? He knew that he could 
and that his life would not be a selfish 
one. 

On the other hand he realized that there 
were many of his profession in the home- 
land and that he would not be missed 
very much, while in India and other 
foreign lands there were those who would 
not receive medical aid unless he and 
others should be willing to sacrifice and 
take it to them. He felt that sacrifice 
without consecration could not be real 
true service. ‘But why,” he cried, 
“should I go? Why should the call come 
to me?”’ Then he thought of that beauti- 
ful poem of Lucy Rider Meyer’s, and 
repeated it aloud: 


“O God,” I cried, “why may I not forget? 
These halt and hurt in life’s hard battle 
Throng me yet. 
Am I their keeper? Only I? To bear 
This constant burden of their grief and care? 
Why must I suffer for the others’ sin? 
Would God my eyes had never opened been.” 


And the Thorn-Crowned and Patient One 
Replied, “They thronged me, too. I, too, have 
seen. 
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“But, Lord, thy other children go at will,” 

I said protesting still. 
“They go unheeding. - But these sick and sad, 
These blind and orphan, yea, and those that sin, 
Drag at my heart., For them I serve and groan. 
Why is it? Let me rest, Lord. I have tried.”’ 


He turned and looked at me: 
“But I have died!” 


“But, Lord, this ceaseless travail of my soul! 

This stress! This often fruitless toil 

These souls to win! 

They are not mine. J brought not forth this host 

Of needy creatures, struggling, tempest tossed — 
They are not mine.” 


He looked at them — the look of One divine; 
He turned and looked at me. “But they are 
mine. 


“OQ God!” I said, ‘‘I understand at last. 
Forgive, and henceforth I will bondslave be 
To thy least, weakest, vilest ones; 

I would not more be free.” 


He smiled and said, 
“Tt is to me.” 
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“Why, never before,” said the young 
man, ‘‘has the meaning of that poem 
dawned upon me! For the first time I 
realize that service is after all the greatest 
thing in life and I will place my life where 
it can be of the greatest use to my 
Master.”’ 

He chose India as his field. He found 
the heat intense, the rainy season trying 
on the nerves. He had no hospital to 
work in, no nurses at his beck and call, 
all equipment meager — but he did not 
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lack for patients. They thronged to his 
door early and late,‘for his fame soon 
spread. The Brahman and the outcaste, 
the blind, the lame, the halt, the leper, 
one and all they came and he forgot all 
else in the joy of ministering to their 
needs. His office with its whitewashed 
walls, bare floors and rudely built medi- 
cine cases was as a castle to him. There 
was a joy unspeakable to him in being 
able to relieve the sufferings of this untold 
multitude, removing cataracts from the 
eyes and making those to see who other- 
wise must have remained blind, treating 
hookworm, easing the suffering of the 
leper, curing snake bites, extracting teeth, 
operating for all manner of things, inocu- 
lating for plague and caring for those 
stricken with cholera. 

As the years passed by he built hospi- 
tals, trained nurses and taught men and 
women to be doctors. Today, at the sun- 
set of his life, he looks back over the years 
and sees that each year has brought to 
him abundant service, toil and pain, but 
through it all has been the uplifting 
thought that the sacrifice has been so 
little and the reward so great. The joy 
of service is his earthly crown. The choice 
of missions as a career has brought him 
greater results in his profession and has 
given him a far deeper and richer experi- 
ence spiritually than any other walk in 
life could have done. 


Tue Hisrortc WELL IN THE AMERICAN LuGaTION, PEKING 
This is the well which supplied water for the refugees in the siege of 1900 
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An Eventful Return from Furlough 


By Althea M. Todd, Angtau, China 
A Personal Letter to her Branch Secretary, Written November 30, 1928 


later than I had expected, just in 

time to say good-by to Bishop Birney. 

Conference had closed that morning. 
I surely received a hearty welcome, be- 
cause for a few days they had not known 
whether or not I had gone to the bottom 
of the sea. 

We had a very quiet and peaceful 
journey from Boston to Shanghai. There 
I was glad to learn that the best steamer 
on the line was to leave for Foochow. We 
started in a fog and continued in fog for 
two days. Then the Chinese passengers 
urged the captain to go on. He con- 
sented and the result was that we struck 
a submerged rock. This was Thursday 
afternoon at 2.30. After some trouble the 
lifeboats were let down, but they proved 
unseaworthy. The crew piled into them 
and the first one at once capsized. 

Then the captain ordered the pumps 
to get to work, as the water was pouring 
into the hold, but the pumps were out 
of order. We had no wireless, so were 
helpless to make connections with the 
rest of the world. We were a hundred 
miles from Foochow and five hundred 
from Shanghai, in the midst of desert 
islands supposed to be the resort of 
pirates. 

There were four of us foreigners, two 
women and two men, and an American- 
educated Chinese. We moved all our 
baggage to the wheel-house on the top 
deck, read Paul’s account of his ship- 
wreck and committed ourselves to God. 
By this time it was pitch dark, the rain 
was pouring down and there were four- 
teen feet of water in the hold. Pande- 
monium reigned, for the Chinese were 
fleeing for their lives, leaving their posses- 
sions behind. Some were already on the 
island and calling back and forth to 
those still on the ship. Fishing people 
had come with their little boats to take 
the passengers to the island, but it would 
have: been almost impossible for us to 
escape drowning if we attempted to get 
into the boats, so we remained on board 
all night with our life belts on. 


I ARRIVED here November 20, much 


In the morning we were told that the 
steamer was fast sinking and we were 
advised to get to land. We did so and 
sat on the rocks all day and slept on them 
that night. There were three hundred 
persons altogether, but they were ex- 
hausted and kept quiet and waited for 
the morning. 

All the next day we sat there hoping 
that relief might come, thinking that 
some passing vessel might have heard our 
wail of distress, for the engine was still 
working, so the whistle could be blown. 
Meantime the captain had taken the 
steamer around a point and beached her 
on the rocks, thus preventing her sinking. 
The pirates had been on board and 
stripped the cabins of every movable 
thing, but our baggage had been pro- 
tected by our Chinese friend, to whom 
they listened when he urged them to 
treat us well as their guests. 

Saturday afternoon we returned to the 
ship and waited another night — the third 
of suspense. The saloon was a wreck, but 
we had a dish of hot mutton and potatoes 
which greatly refreshed us after our fast. 

Can you imagine our joy when, about 
eight-thirty on Sunday morning, a large 
steamer appeared in the distance! They 
had picked up one of our lifeboats at sea 
and so knew that something was wrong. 
A small boat took us out to them. It 
was very rough for the half hour and I 
was hoisted on board with a strong rope 
about my body. It was good indeed to 
find a fine bunch of Dutch officers to 
receive us. They were bound for Shanghai, 
so we returned to our starting point. 

God was wonderfully good to us through 
it all, and we had so much to praise him 
for that it helped us to forget the hard- 
ships. He provided a strong young man 
who took the best of care of me. This 
man had money to loan, which none of 
the rest of us had. We had left- our 
Shanghai money behind, as we could not 
use it in Foochow. For the first time in 
my history I had not taken my trunks 
with me but had sent them on a direct 

(Continued on page 102) 
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He answered prayer: so sweetly that I stand 
Amid the blessing of His wondrous hand 
And marvel at the miracle I see, 
The favors that His love has wrought for me. 
Pray on for the impossible, and dare 
Upon thy banner this brave motto bear, 

‘*My Father answers prayer.” 


— Selected. 
Editorial 


Missions and Health 

Is it possible that there are still some 
people-who do not think that social service 
in its many ramifications is real mission- 
ary work? 

Alas, it is possible! That our Society 
does not so believe is shown by the many 
records of classes, clinics, clubs and exhi- 
bitions intended to aid in bettering the 
conditions of the people among whom our 
missionaries live. This is entirely outside 
the instruction given in our schools. 

It is not an unheard-of thing for mis- 
sionaries to live in the same kind of homes 
that the nationals have — that is, the 
same kind as to construction. There are 
differences in arrangement and conven- 
iences which show to the nationals how 
their.own homes can be improved and 
their lives made more healthful and 
happy. 

Baby clinics the world around are re- 
sulting in a lowering in the rate of infant 
mortality and a healthier coming gen- 
eration. 

This message comes from Gleason In- 
stitute in Rosario, Argentina: 


A pictorial set of ‘‘Health Habits’? from the 
China Council of Health Education helps our 
clinic to speak health in three languages. Ten 
minutes of ‘‘Health”’ in every half-day session of 
school has stimulated and vitalized the tooth- 
brush and handkerchief habits until our school is 
a safer and more beautiful place. We are keeping 
house with just half the sweeping of a year ago 
because every Gleason schoolgirl is a house- 
keeper. 


One bit of codperation between hospital 


and school is seen in this extract from 
Brindaban, India: 


It has been the custom of our institution in 
past years, when the staff was adequate, for our 
doctor to examine as many as possible of the 
schools within the bounds of our conference. 
Dr. Toussaint has examined the boys’ school in 
Soneput and both the boys’ and the girls’ schools: 
in Muttra. For two months she has visited the 
Muttra schools on an average of once a week. 
We believe that the regular supervision and the 
prophylactic treatment which has been pre- 
scribed has been partially responsible for the 
general good health which has prevailed. In all 
of these schools she found a large number of 
children suffering from various kinds of intestinal 
worms — round, long, hook, pin, thread and even 
tape worms. She prescribed a wholesale worm 
treatment and in the Soneput school some of the 
boys gained as much as six pounds in the month 
following their examinations. 

Among the various causes of lassitude and 
what we often term laziness the prevalence of 
intestinal worms is one of the chief. The hook- 
worm is perhaps the greatest offender. The soil 
becomes infected by the human excreta which is 
usually filled with the hookworm larvae. People 
generally go barefooted and as they walk over 
this infected area the tiny worms bore their way 
through the soles of the feet and finally reach the 
intestinal tract where they attach themselves 
and exist at the expense of their host. Finally 
the individual becomes listless and lazy and we 
blame him when he is not really to blame. More 
careful and frequent examinations of our school 
children will help in a very large degree to 
correct this prevailing evil. 


National Christian Council of China 

At the annual meeting in Shanghai, the 
National Christian Council showed the 
great influence of the Jerusalem meeting. 
Miss Edith Fredericks writes that much 
of the thinking of the delegates was based 
on the previous thinking of that great 
body and was in terms of universal 
Christian relationships as well as rela- 
tions to China and her national aspira- 
tions and reconstructive efforts. 

A study of the Church in China showed 
these cheering things: A growing spirit 
of humility and tolerance, a growing sense 
of appreciation and responsibility; a grow- 
ing recognition of the spiritual in Chris- 
tianity and eagerness to understand the 
things of God, with a growing conviction 
in the Church of the ‘church-centric” 
idea rather than the mission-centric, and 
a desire for Christian coéperation and 
unity, coming from a growing conviction 
that Jesus Christ is the desire of the 
nations. 

Dr. Hodgkins addressed the conference 
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on “‘Some Hopes for the Future,” one of 
which is a hope that the Church in China 
will become more and more a field for the 
best thinking Chinese minds along new 
lines. He urged advance in three direc- 
tions: 1. A larger place for women. 2. A 
larger place for returned students and 
educated people generally. 3. A larger 
place for lay workers, to whom the Church 
does not appeal as it should. 

High School Boys Help Themselves 

In the Indian Witness, G. Sundaram 
writes of the way boys are being taught 
to help themselves in the Methodist Boys’ 
School at Hyderabad. This school gives 
a full high school education, but that is 
not all. ‘‘While it is not a trades school 
it is managed by men who believe that a 
large proportion of the students must ulti- 
mately learn a trade; while it is not an 
industrial school it aspires to turn out 
industrial young men; and while it is not 
a vocational school it does nevertheless 
seek to implant in the minds of its stu- 
dents a sense of vocation.”’ 

The boys are taught that if they, have 
not funds to pay their expenses that is 
primarily their own problem and not that 
of the school; that the principal and his 
helpers will be glad to help the boys solve 
the problem but will not solve it for them. 
And these are some of the things that 
the boys are doing: 

From the need of one boy for money 
there came the teaching of the tailoring 
trade, and today a large amount of the 
tailoring of the hostel boys and the 
teachers and friends of the school is done 
by boys who earn most or all of their 
expenses. Another boy works as a tin- 
smith. The desire to give the boys good 
milk resulted in the purchase of goats 
and furnished another boy with means for 
his education. Whitewashing, bookbind- 
ing, gardening, fence-repairing — these 
are other of the methods which teach the 
dignity of labor and help the boys to pay 
for their own schooling. 

The most peculiar trade came about in 
this way: 

A neighboring missionary, good at carpentry, 
suggested that his boys, who were in the school, 
might be permitted to make coffins and sell 


them. Some of his boys knew a bit about car- 
pentry and a few tools were available. On Satur- 
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March 


Personal Mention 


The list of Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society appointments in the Foochow 
Conference shows afresh the change that 
is taking place in our work, for Chinese 
names precede American in the lists of the 
faculties of schools. A few changes in sta- 
tions are noted. Miss Karis Brewster is 
transferred to Hwa Nan College from 
Hinghwa and Miss Martha MeCutchen 
goes from Futsing to Foochow, also. Miss 
Lydia Trimble and Miss Florence Plumb 
are sent from Foochow to Mintsing. 


As a result of the session of the Central 
Provinces Conference, India, there are 
two changes in the addresses of our mis- 
sionaries. Mrs. Alma H. Holland goes to 
Jagdalpur in charge of district evange- 
listic work, and Miss Hazel Rogers to 
school work at Baihar. Miss Shoruju 
Bose, who was a delegate to General Con- 
ference, has been appointed in charge of 
the girls’ school in Jagdalpur. 


Miss Henrietta B. Rossiter writes that 


she has been appointed to Gamewell 


School, Peking, for educational work. 
She had hoped to return to West China, 
but the North China climate has proved 


beneficial and so the transfer has been ~ 


made. 

The Malaysia Message says that Fitz- 
gerald Church, Penang, was the scene of 
a very pretty wedding on September 8, 
1928, when Miss Amy Jewell was married 
to Mr. Harold Procter. 


Mrs. Ada Lee of the Lee Memorial 
Mission has been presented with the 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal in recognition of 
fifty years of distinguished service to the 
women of India. 

The sad news is just received of the 
death of Miss Jean Adams, who has 
given notable service as a self-supporting 
missionary in Foochow, China. 

On October 6, 1928, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Miss Mary Olson’s arrival 
in Malaysia was celebrated at Fairfield 
School, Singapore. 

Miss Laura Gooding sends as her pres- 
ent address, 10724 Drew Street, Morgan 
Park, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Maurine Cavett has been trans- 
ferred to Kalaw, 8. S. 8., Burma. 


1929 


Federation and Foreign 
Missions Conference 


[tz was an encouraging experience, after 

the days of criticism of the missionary 
enterprise and even of the missionary mes- 
sage through which we have been pass- 
ing, to attend the meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America held in Detroit, 
January 14-18. There we found that 
experts from the foreign fields and from 
all lines of research at the home base 
agreed that the foundation of the mis- 
sionary movement has not changed — 
that changes are necessary only in the 
methods of presentation. 

Our message is still the uniqueness and 
sufficiency of Jesus Christ as the Saviour 
of the world. Many of the so-called ‘‘new”’ 
movements on the field are only the nat- 
ural results of the sudden fulfillment of 
the hopes of the missionaries and their 
efforts of the past decades. 

We must stress absolute equality and 
unity among missionaries and national 
workers. We must stress new lines of 
approach, such as that of rural missions 
and a new development through litera- 
ture. We must carry the Christian mes- 
sage into the relations of industry, eco- 
nomics and race, not only on the foreign 
field but here at the home base. We must 
live lives of sacrifice at home as well as 
abroad. We should rejoice at the marvel- 
lous results of missionary effort and go 
forward with careful research, painstak- 
ing experimentation in new methods, ab- 
solute self-abnegation and genuine self- 
sacrifice. Although there is some good in 
all faiths, the only hope for the world is 
Christ. In declaring this we must have 
the fine courage and passion of Christ 
himself. 

Throughout the sessions of the four 
days the issues) were faced frankly and 
squarely. It was a time of self-analysis 
and self-criticism. Speakers from China, 
India, Canada and other lands spoke fear- 
lessly. There were presented the results 
of research, the results of actual experi- 
ment; and the present situation around 
the world was clearly analysed. It was 
plainly stated that the Christ life must 


___ be lived in America and Canada, even in 
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the halls of national legislation, if the 
Christian message is to be presented with 
power in other lands. 

There is no escape for Christians and 
the Church of Christ from the life of 
service and the bearing of the cross, if 
Christ is to become the salvation of the 
world. There is also no possible doubt of 
the fact that the world needs and in its 
heart longs for the salvation found only 
In Christ. \0.. 

Almost every address was centered about 
the theme of the uniqueness of Christ. 
The delegates came away enheartened 
and encouraged but also in deep penitence 
for their own failures in living his mes- 
sage. They came away with the knowl- 
edge burned into their hearts that they 
as officials of mission boards and societies 
and as individual Christians must bear 
his cross, must live his life, if the mission- 
aries that go out from our boards and 
societies are to be able to win the people 
of the non-Christian world to him. 

We went to Detroit expecting to hear of 
all sorts of ‘‘new” projects, ‘‘new”’ criti- 
cisms, ‘‘new’”’ approaches, even ‘‘new”’ 
findings, but we came away with the 
knowledge that if the ‘“‘new” life as pre- 
sented through Christ, almost two thou- 
sand years ago, is really lived by every 
follower of his in every land, all things 


will become ‘‘new.” 
Emity T. SHEETs. 


From other notes on the conference 
sent by Mrs. Sheets (which we wish there 
were space to give in full) we make some 
extracts: 

Dr. Fahs gave as some of the reasons for 
the dropping off in missionary receipts: 
(1) The Church has become more self- 
centered; (2) There is greater emphasis on 
denominational work, which eventuates in 
the putting of more money into church 
plants at the home base; (3) There is 
less real knowledge in the Church about 
missions now than in earlier periods; 
(4) The method of a fixed budget has 
proved a hindrance to free giving. He 
expressed the last very tersely in the 
words: “Impression minus expression 
gives depression.” 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, answering the 
criticisms of the foreign missionary move- 

(Continued on page 108) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
PRAYER AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Mrs. Gilbert Blatchley, 725 Eddy Street, Fort Scott, Kansas 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you . . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified im you.’ 


APRIL 

Craven, Norma; Hadden, G. Evelyn; Jewell, 
Mrs. Charlotte M.; ; Jones, Jennie D. 

Gooding, Laura; Householder, C. Ethel. 

Scharpff, Hanna. 

Buel, Lora; Rigg, Bessie E. 

Dove, Agnes C. W.; Heaton, Carrie A.; 
Palmer, Pearl E.; Radley, Vena I.; Shan- 
non, Mary E.; Stockwell, Grace L. 

7 Older, 8. Mildred. 

8 Foster, Ina Lee; Riechers, Bertha L.; Stahl, 
Ruth L. 

9 Harvey, Ruth M.; Livermore, Melva A.; 

0 

1 


= 


DOr 


Martin, Clara; Turner, Mellony F. 
Boyles, Helen E.; Harris, Alice C. 
Johnson, Juliet M.; Leslie, Grace E.; 
Simonds, Mildred; Sharp, Mrs. Alice H. 
12 Blackstock, Constance E.; Draper, Wini- 
fred F.; Murray, Helen Grace. 

14 Larson, H. Ruth; Reitz, Beulah H.; William- 
son, Iva M. 

15 Griffin, Pansy Pearl. 

17 Roberts, Elizabeth 8S. 

18 Lane, Ortha M.; Palmer, Ethel M. 

19 Fearon, Dora C.; Pider, Myrtle Z. 

20 Bording, Maren P.; Hoath, Ruth; Scherich, 
Rilla, 

21 Manning, Ella. 

22 Irwin, Alice A.; Soper, 
Robinson, Martha E. 

25 Benson, Mildred O.; Kennard, Olive E.; 
Wheeler, L. Maude. 

26 Finlay, Annette. 

27 Clark, Grace. 

28 Richey, Elizabeth H. 

29 Hurlbut, Floy; Hutchens, Edna M.; Marsh, 
Mabel; Smith, Joy L.; Wells, Phebe C. 

30 Hartung, Lois Joy; Masters, Florence F.; 
Naylor, Nell F. 


(Addresses given in the January FRIEND.) 


Laura De Witt; 


Prayer 


Miss Kathryn Metsker, Sironcha, India: 
We need your continued prayers. The 
girls never cease asking questions about 
their American mothers; and, oh, what 
joy when some mother writes or sends her 
photograpk! We rejoice daily in our privi- 
lege of preparing workers for the Master 
and we thank God for the certitude of his 
promise that ‘those that be planted in 
the house of the Lord shall flourish in the 
courts of our God.” 

Annama, Sironcha, India: I am a child 


of eleven years learning third standard. 
I am very anxious to learn everything 
which my teacher tries to instruct me. 
At present we are preparing for our ex- 
amination. Each day we review some 
portion. Dear mother, though it appears 
to you such a little test yet it seems to 
me a big one, so help me through your 
daily prayers. 

Miss Nora Webb, Constantine, North 
Africa: Of the girls in the Home the 
group of little ones is a great joy. They 
are busy just now preparing a song for 
the Christmas program in the French 
church. Last year they sang ‘Away in 
a Manger’’ with such effect that they are 
asked to repeat it. Every one was touched 
to hear these little voices so recently come 
from Moslem homes. Sometimes we think 
little ones are not listening to what is 
going on, but in the following story you 
will see that even babes may carry an 
influence. Two little girls whose mother 
had to go to the hospital came to stay in 
the Home. On their return home the 
family were about to begin their meal 
when three-year-old Artika said, “Wait! 
Close your eyes!”’ Then she tried to 
repeat the prayer she had heard at every 
meal in the Foyer. “Now,” she said, 
“you may eat.” 

Miss Lillian Greer, Taianfu, Shantung, 
China: The cuts at home and the opposi- 
tion we face here might discourage but 
now vs the time for us to step out upon God’s 
promises! I feel like saying, ‘‘Though an 
host encamp against me, my heart shall 
not fear.” I am trusting him to see us 
through this difficult time. This is his 
work to be carried on according to his 
divine plan. It is a great challenge to us 
here on the field as well as to you at 
home. It calls for a deeper consecration, 
firmer faith, and more earnest prayer. 


Service 


Dear matrons who have grown old in 
the service and who, perchance, may be 
nearing the about-to-be-laid-on-the-shelf- 
feeling stage of life yet who feel the old- 
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time prompting to do something for the 
Master: A very definite service awaits 
you this month,for this is the month when 
special deference is to be paid the founders 
of this very wonderful organization of 
ours. To you who, throughout the years, 
have known their history and have felt 
their influence, there comes the blessed 
privilege of being a real Naomi to many 
young matrons, leading them back with 
you into the land of a goodly heritage. 
Make lists of all the young matrons you 
know and then, systematically during this 
month, plan to introduce them to our 
founders in such a manner that they will 
count it an honor to be admitted to mem- 
bership in a society organized by women 
of such outstanding character and to help 
carry on the work begun by them. 

Do not yield to the natural inclination 
of saying, ‘Call me not ‘Naomi,’ the 
pleasant, winsome one! That time of my 
life is past. Call me rather ‘Mara,’ for I 
have known the bitterness of approaching 
uselessness. Nothing of attractiveness re- 
mains in me that can have any appeal to 
young people.” All of which may be 
true; but, granting that it is, there yet is 
no reason why you need hesitate to pre- 
sent the most charming young persoa 
within the range of your acquaintance to 
our founders, for of a truth sixty years 
ago they possessed every winsome quality 
that you feel you lack. They were young 
women of deep culture, of brilliant in- 
telligence, of pleasing personality — these 
founders of ours — yet they counted it a 
high privilege to align themselves on the 
side of a new, untried venture. 

_ Our founders ‘‘saw the world’s great 
need of sympathy and love and cheer; 
they reached out to bless nations far away 
where their sisters were groping in blind 
despair; they dared with trembling hearts 
and falling tears to send faithful mes- 
sengers forth into the great unknown 
places of the earth; they gave many years 
of service sweet, ’mid trials oft e’en down 
to death; they faltered not but worked 
and planned with latest breath.” They 
dared to face ridicule; they bore misunder- 
standing in their own communities; they 
met and overcame many ob’‘ections; they 
solved every problem; they dared to begin. 
All honor to them. May grace be given 


us to ‘follow in their train.” 
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Mrs. Merle N. English, Chairman 


728 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Polly Faces Enforcement 


“Dad, what’s all this fuss about prohi- 
bition enforcement? Is it such a farce as 
people say?” 

“Not in my judgment, Polly. I am 
inclined to think that the prohibition law 
is about as well enforced as a good many 
other laws, the speed laws for instance, 
but there is probably room for improve- 
ment.” 

“Ts there anything I could do about it, 
Dad?” 

“Not much directly, Polly, that’s for 
the voters; but there is plenty you can 
do indirectly.”’ 

“T don’t see how.” 

“Well, you can be meticulous about 
observing the law yourself.” 

“Observing the law? Why, I do; I 
haven’t any chance not to.” 

“Don’t you, my child? What about the 
dandelion wine at Great-Aunt Clara’s 
birthday dinner?”’ 

“That’s so, Dad. I did take a little. 
I wasn’t going to, but Cousin Ralph 
laughed at me.” 

“Ah, yes, my dear. When some one 
laughs at you! That’s the hardest time 
of all, but you can’t preach respect for 
the Constitution and not obey it your- 
self.” 

“T suppose that’s so, Dad. Well, next 
time J’ll do differently. What else?”’ 

“Well, you might try to help enforce- 
ment sentiment.” 

“My goodness, Dad! That sounds like 
a large order.” 

“Not so large if you keep your wits 
about you. The next time any of your 
friends make those broad statements about 
prohibition being a farce, pin them down 
to details. Ask for exact facts, dates, 
places and persons. Oftentimes the story 
turns out to be only hearsay.” 

“Yes, but suppose they do know facts 
and details; what then?” 

(Continued on page 103) 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


Mrs. Nicholas G, Van Sant, 601 Second Avenue, Sterling, Illinois 
Associate: Mrs. John C. Shover, A. D. Kew Terrace, Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y 


Try Some of These 


From every side you are being urged 
to work for new members. One very 
important way to gain new members 
is to have interesting meetings. A guest 
may attend, but unless she is presented 
with something which appeals to her 
she is not likely to give her name and 
dues to the society. 

Below are paragraphs from the reports 
of last year’s work. We wish more 
of you had sent in reports of your most 
interesting meetings. Please do that 
this year. Some accounts are worth 
printing entire, but this time we have 
selected the best meeting reported for 
each month. Others will be given in the 
April number together with reports of 
interesting Thank-Offering meetings. 

September. A group of girls gave 
“A Modern Pandora.” Later, \while 
“The Message of the Mite Box” \was 
being sung, girls in costume — Indian, 
Japanese and Chinese — gathered up 
the blessing boxes. They were found 
to contain $29.10. At our program 
on India we served Hindu food; halwa, 
tea, cardamon seeds, and cocoanut. 
We use ritual at each meeting. Seven 
new names have been added this year. 
Counselor, Mrs. Grant Robertson, 
Calvary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

October. The girls invited the mother 
society and all the prospective mem- 
bers available. The front. porch was 
full of steamer chairs, rugs and pillows, 
and the guests stayed out there until 
all had arrived. In the living room 
ships and flags were in evidence. Each 
member had a part in the program. 
We followed the one in the study book. 
Every member was present and each 
was dressed in a white sailor suit (caps 
and white trousers). After a_ really 
serious program, the guests were invited 
to the dining room where they were 
served beef tea and crackers. Lively 
songs were sung; the jolly sailors put 
their arms around each other and 
swayed to the rhythm. As a direct 
result of the meeting we had six new 


members. Counselor, Mrs. S. B. Hamil- 
ton, Winfield, Kansas. 

November. As our Friendship team 
had already been organized, another 
group was invited to our dinner pro- 
gram. Later, we accepted their invita- 
tion and this resulted in organizing 
the Holman girls into a Standard Bearer 
society. This year we accepted boys 
as members. Our clock struck fourteen. 
Counselor, Mrs. G. A. McMichael, Cen- 
tral Park, St. Paul, Minn. 

December. An Esther West party was 
given at the Christmas meeting. On 
a Christmas tree we each hung stock- 
ings containing our “years.” We have 
a spread just before the close of each 
quarter and have found we get more 
money by doing so, besides having 
delightful social times. The budget was 
$83 besides dues, and the year’s work 
brought in $242.50. We use the Jewel 
Box, the Frrenp and leaflets to add 
interest. Counselor, Carmen Hartman, 
Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 

January. The January meeting is 
always a birthday party held at the 
home of our superintendent, and no 
one ever omits this occasion. Mrs. 
Norris was present this year as our 
guest and speaker of the evening. Our 
programs have all been interesting and 
were based on the study book. We 
had $6.55 with which to begin the 
year’s work. Since then we have paid 
for our Bible woman in China, a scholar- 
ship in India and one in China, $50 
for Miss Golisch’s school in West China 
and our Thank-Offering and M.O.D. 
share. To raise money we sold Christ- 
mas cards and paper napkins, and 
gave a play in the spring. Two girls 
joined this year. Counselor, Mrs. F. 
G. Hildreth, Baker Memorial, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

February. The mother society gave 
us a lovely Heritage Banquet. It was 
discovered at this meeting, by means 
of a clever missionary contest, that 
the Standard Bearers were the better 

(Continued on page 101) 
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~ STUDENT 


Mrs. H. M. Le Sourd, 803 Second Street, Durham, North Carolina 


In Northwestern Branch 

Northwestern Branch has been doing a 
remarkable piece of work among college 
students. Six new missionaries went out 
from this Branch this year. Twelve stu- 
dent chairmen are at work in the various 
college centers within its borders, and 
$1,400 was contributed through these 
centers for service in the Sister Colleges 
of the Orient. In the report of the student 
secretary, Miss Alice Dixon, an account is 
given of the party for students at Mar- 
quette, Michigan, where the Michigan 
Northern State Normal College is located. 
She says: 

“Chinese program at home hour a de- 
lightful one,” said the Daily Mining 
Journal of Marquette. Then, in order 
to tell just how delightful it really was, 
the reporter wrote so enthusiastically, 
that he filled up nearly a whole long 
newspaper column! 

“The Chinese program which was given 
in the Federation Club House Sunday 
afternoon proved to be an unusually at- 
tractive affair. It was as entertaining as 
it was helpful. The hostesses were dressed 
in Chinese costumes, and the afternoon 


‘was opened with the serving of tea in 


Chinese fashion with all the ceremony and 
ritual that accompanies it in the Orient. 
The beverage served was steeped from 
jasmine tea sent directly here from China. 
The teapots, too, came from the country 
on the other side of the world... . 

“Tn China the pupils recite aloud with 
their backs to the teacher. Chinese prov- 
erbs were printed on slips of paper and 
passed to the guests; than the guest- 
pupils turned their backs on the teacher 
and read in unison. No one had sufficient 
concentration to get the meaning in that 
fashion, so twenty-four of those present 
read the proverbs aloud, one at a time. 

“Miss Andrea White recited “Three De- 
pendencies of the Chinese Girl,’ and Miss 
Ellabeth McCombs gave the recitation of 
‘The Four Virtues of a Chinese Girl.’ 
Both speakers were in Chinese costume. 

“Miss Mildred Majers, now a member 
of the college faculty, and for three years 


 aresident of China, gave a talk... . 
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“The rooms had been beautifully dec- 
orated for the occasion with rugs, pictures, 
drapes and various Chinese art objects.” 

Many readers of this article will recog- 
nize the plans as those sent out last year 
by our national student secretary. The 
special charm and attractiveness of this 
particular party was due to the hostess, 
Mrs. W. L. Casler, who became very en- 
thusiastic about the Chinese party. Be- 
cause of the assistance of other ladies in 
making the invitations, she was able to 
invite every Methodist girl in the college. 
You may imagine how pleased she was to 
have about eighty girls come! 

Many other colleges had the program 
last year, and several are planning on it 
this fall. It is wonderful to hear, as I did 
recently, from the Student Volunteer 
Movement headquarters, that there has 
been a great increase in interest in foreign 
service work during the last year. 


Young People 
(Continued from page 100) 


informed of the two societies. The 
study book, leaflets, and special music 
were used at each meeting. An accepted 
invitation would mean a new member. 
Fifteen were added during the year. Coun- 
selor, Mrs. Wilson, Swayzee, Indiana. 

March. The stewardship secretary 
conducted the candlelight service, using 
the colored candles standing for prayer, 
possessions and personality. Her heart- 
searching talk made such an impres- 
sion that eighteen signed the three- 
fold cards. We stress stewardship at 
each meeting. Calvary, Minn. 

April. Easter —_ hunt. Pictures 
were hidden in the living room. The 
prizes were articles on missionary work 
to read, and were given to the girls 
finding the most pictures. A musical 
game was played. Measures from mis- 
sionary hymns had to be identified. 
Every meeting has a special feature. 
Original sketches are often used. Coun- 
selor, Mrs. W. B. Maskiell, Nostrand- 
DeKalb Pegaways, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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_A. JUNIOR 
1? METHODS 


Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
461 East Broadway, Alliance, Ohio 


A New Year Thank-Offering 
Program for Juniors 


One of our groups of juniors would like 
to tell to the others how they built a new 
school with their Thank-Offering this 
year. 

When the hour for the meeting arrived, 
a band of Heralds had gathered around 
their campfire in the United States; only 
this one was a light covered with red 
paper and it had small sticks placed in 
campfire fashion around it. As they sat 
in a circle, each one ready for his part in 
the program, the leader led the others in 
giving from memory a verse from the 
Psalms containing an expression of thanks 
and not one member came without a 
verse. 

Then began the building of the school, 
right there beside the campfire. A bowl 
was placed in position to receive the offer- 
ings, and as each Herald in turn placed 
his Thank-Offering in the bowl (the offer- 
ing being five cents for each year of his 
life, and earned by himself) he also put 
in position a strip of wood about twelve 
inches long, covered with paper on which 
was written the thing in his life he was 
most thankful for this year. 

As each boy and girl brought his “log” 
it was placed in log cabin fashion, and 
how quickly the four sides did grow under 
the hands of such eager Heralds with 
their thankful hearts and willing offerings. 

And there, behold — right beside the 
old fire circle stood a new school with 
four sides all covered with beautiful 
“Thank You” thoughts to God, while 
inside were the offerings with which to 
build a new school for other children 
whose only school now is a seat on the 
ground with a fire for a light. 

While the leader placed the roof in 
position, the children rose to sing: 

Jesus loves the little children, 
All the children of the world. 
Red and yellow, black and white, 


They are precious in His sight. 
Jesus loves the little children of the world. 


“ 
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When a junior worker was asked the 
“Why” of missionary education for young 
children, she replied, ‘‘Whoever leads a 
child into an intelligent interest in mis- 
sions is pretty sure to secure a life for th 
Master’s work.” ; 


: Eusiz E. SeARLeE, 
Junior Superintendent, New England Branch. 


A Glimpse of Methodist Work 
in Asahan 
(Continued from page 88) 
is quite an arduous trip for a sick person. 

We held an evening service with quite 
a full house. First I talked to the women 
(the men listening) and then Mr. Hamel 
spoke to the whole crowd. There were 
several children there who looked so pale 
and thin that I thought they must 
certainly be sick, yet they asked for no 
medicine after the service as did several 
other people. When I asked about them 
I was told that they were not sick but 
“only hungry.” Poor children! To clear 
the jungle, plant rice and care for it, is 
hard work. It seems that the people 
around Dolok Meradja are especially lazy 
and fatalistic. When they feel hungry, 
they simply draw their sarongs (skirts) 
tighter and sleep longer each day. The 
growing children are the worst sufferers 
from the indolence of their parents. 

The next morning a walk of three 
hours brought us back to Hoeta Padang. 
After bathing and dressing and eating 
lunch in the home of the hospitable 
assistant upon the rubber estate there, 
we took the car back to Kisaran. Into 
four or five days we had crowded a 
variety of experiences and impressions 
that will not lose their vividness in a 
lifetime. 

An Eventful Return from Furlough 
(Continued from page 94) 

steamer to Angtau, and had only hand 

baggage. Usually I have several boxes of 

supplies, which they would have opened 

and eaten, but those had gone on the 

direct steamer. 

It was an anxious time for those in 
Shanghai, Foochow and Hinghwa. Wild 
rumors of all sorts came in so that they 
did not know whether we were dead or 
alive. One report was that we had all 
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been killed. The Chinese young man who 
was with us was a great help, because of 
his knowledge of the language, and was 
very quiet and self-possessed during the 
whole time. The other lady was also 
calm, but I think we were all fast ap- 
proaching the point of disheartenment. 

Again God favored us, for when we 
reached Shanghai there was a reliable 
steamer, with foreign officers and wire- 
less, about to sail for Foochow. Soon 
after we reached there we got a little tub 
to Hinghwa. You may know that I felt 
rather shaky about another sea voyage, 
but it had to be taken. We arrived at 
Angtau in twelve hours, without mishap, 
though the old boat rattled and tossed a 
good deal. 

Our Chinese cook had waited ten days 
for me and it was good to see his face. 
Had it been proper, I think we would 
have hugged each other! He had not 
known what to do about returning to 
Miss Marriott without me, so he had just 
waited in fear and trembling. 


Wesleyan Service Guild 
(Continued from page 99) 

“Then you must fall back on the old 
truism that enforcement of any law can 
go little farther than public sentiment and 
politics permit.”’ 

“H-m-m! Politics is rather beyond me 
but I might do a bit for public sentiment.” 

“Indeed you might, you and your 
friends. And here’s a pithy little state- 
ment to help you, that I heard at the 
World Service Conference: ‘Since prohi- 
bition, men have to go after their liquor; 
before prohibition it used to go after 
them.’ ” 
; Apa TOWNSEND, 

Department of Christian Citizenship and Per- 
sonal Service. 


Federation 
and Foreign Missions Conference 
(Continued from page 97) 

ment which have been current of late, said that 
the non-Christian faiths are bankrupt. They do 
not have the dynamic to save society and men. 
Christianity is different from these other religions 
in kind, not in degree. American Christianity is 
not so much alive as it should be but_there is 
something sound at its heart. If the Christian 
ministers will lead he believes the people of the 
churches will follow. 
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Dr. Jones is hopeful with regard to the present 
situation of the foreign missionary enterprise, for 
he thinks it is better than four years ago. He 
says that we are suffering from paralysis of 
analysis. ‘‘Christ is as necessary to the human 
heart as light is necessary to the human eye.” 
This is the fact at the heart of the Christian 
movement. 

An evening was given to reports from very 
recent visitors to West Africa. Who can forget 
the statement of Dr. Holley, himself an American 
Negro! He and his wife went on a recent com- 
mission to Africa for their Church. When for the 
first time they saw the native people in Africa, 
they thanked God for slavery, which had saved 
them from that fate. Could any statement depict 
the awfulness of the present condition of the 
African people more clearly than that? 

As to the practical items of business in which 
we as a Society are most interested, we are de- 
lighted to report that Mrs. F. I. Johnson was 
elected president of the Federation for the com- 
ing year. Mrs. McDowell and Mrs. Hardie 
remain among the vice-presidents elected. We 
regret to report that our beloved leader in mis- 
sion study, Mrs. Lucy W. Peabody, has resigned 
from the chairmanship of the Central Committee 
on the United Study of Foreign Missions; Miss 
Gertrude Schultz takes her place. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, whom we all know so well through our 
textbooks, becomes the new chairman of the 
Committee on Christian Literature. 

In the Foreign Missions Conference the election 
of the officers for next year revealed one of the 
“first things” that characterized this conference. 
Miss Helen B. Calder was elected to be chairman 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America for. next year, the first time that a 
woman has been called to this position. Mrs. 
McConnell was elected to membership in the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel. Mrs. 
Johnson was also elected a member of that coun- 
sel by virtue of her office as president of the 
Federation — the first time that the president of 
the Federation has been included in that im- 
portant committee. 

Mrs. Nicholson was continued upon the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. There are only 
seven members elected to this council from North 
America. It is interesting to us to note that two 
are women and two are Methodists: They are 
Mrs. Nicholson and Miss Calder; Mrs. Nicholson 
and Dr. Diffendorfer. Two other members whom 
many of us know well by reputation are Dr. 
Franklin and Dr. Speer. 


Editorial 

(Continued from page 96) 
day morning they would go to the bazaar with 
the trailer of the old Ford, buy packing cases 
and then spend the rest of the day in making 
coffins. This turned out to be a very interesting 
trade and the lazy onlookers flung at them some 
very clever jokes. However, cofins of all sizes 
were made and stocked in the store and sold at 
a price that, while fairly cheap, yet brought 
good profits. 

(Continued on page 107) 


Sicuts in ToKxyo 


Miss Ella M. Gerrish, who sailed just after 
General Executive, writes of her early experiences 
in Japan: —I have actually arrived in Tokyo 
and can speak nearly thirty words of the language 
if there is time for a running start! Miss Sprowles 
and the Drapers met us at the boat and we rode 
in a rickshaw to the station. I kept my toes 
curled up for fear of going over backwards but 
sternly refrained from the fatuous smile typical 
of the ‘‘first timers.” 

We were in time for many of the enthronement 
ceremonies. In fact, the streets have been so 
heavily decorated that we haven’t really seen 
the city yet. But I do think that most of the 
inhabitants have seen us. If you want to make 
Aoyama self-supporting, I would suggest that 
you put us in a tent and charge admission. 

We stopped to look at some American dolls 
in a window the other day and when we turned 
around there was a sidewalk full of people look- 
ing at us! We went to the chrysanthemum show 
soon after we arrived. Part of the affair was a 
play given in a room where all the people stood 
about to watch the stage. We were near the back 
and there was a path in front of us for folks pass- 
ing through. A whole procession of school chil- 
dren were marched by, but instead of watching 
the play, they all turned to watch us. We felt 
as though we were running a little competition. 
It was the first time we ever realized that we 
were more fun than a circus. 

One of our difficulties, however, has been that 
folks are too polite to us. They let us do things 
just because we are foreigners. The police will 
let us through a line that we later discover is 
closed to other people. We started to church this 
morning and found the streets closed for the 
Imperial Procession to return from an army 
review. We went down back streets until we 
were afraid of losing our sense of direction for 
Tokyo is built like Boston. Then we went up a 
little street to the car line street. There was a 
crowd of people waiting to see the emperor ride 
by and we stood on tiptoe to see if we could get 
through. A policeman saw us and made the 
crowd let us through to the sidewalk. 

Then the fun began. We wanted to go east to 
get to the church and he was under the strong 
impression that our sole aim was to see the 
emperor, so he broke forth in a volley of ‘‘No’s.” 
He had a much nicer place, evidently. He trieda 
little English and the other policemen all laughed, 
so he just took Mary by the arm and marched 
us over to a place where the view was wonderful. 
And there we stood, first on one foot and then on 
the other, while church time came and went and 
the emperor didn’t. We fully realized that many 
of those people had been there for hours and 
were perfectly willing to wait hours longer. But 
the emperor finally came, in about an hour, and 
we then hurried home to find-dinner being served. 


Will someone please write a book now on ‘The 
Terrible Polite.”” Anyway, we did have a: fine 
view of the emperor. 

We started language school Friday and have 
fine teachers. Of course we are in a special class 
as it is so late, but it gives us a better start. We 
do not mind making mistakes before each other 
and we certainly have personal supervision. 

Everyone is lovely to us here and we have 
very nice rooms. Our purchases seem to amaze 
the family occasionally, particularly when I came 
home triumphantly bearing a gorgeous pair of 
geta (Perhaps this is not the way it is spelled 
but it sounds this way) anda sample strip of this 
brilliant wool challis one sees hanging about. We 
also have our ‘‘ferocious handkerchiefs” for 
carrying bundles. Mary Howey saved us from 
buying bright red ones. 


Dr. E. StTanutEY Jones In BuENos AIRES 


Miss Ina Mae Beissell wrote from Buenos Aires, 
Argentina: — One of the most important things 
in our whole year has been the recent visit of 
the distinguished writer and evangelist, Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones. How can I describe the showers 
of blessing that have come down upon us through 
the gracious ministry of this servant of God! 
He was here only two and a half weeks, but had 
an average of three meetings a day, at least. 

Buenos Aires had never listened to the gospel 
as it listened to his messages, so full of unction 
and power. It had never responded as it re- 
sponded to his appeals to let Christ have his 
way in their hearts. Dr. Jones’s ministry was a 
very great blessing to all our students — the 
whole work is on a higher plane than before. 
One sees new joy in their faces and new liberty 
and power in their work. 

As is his custom, Dr. Jones also did a splendid 
work among the people outside the churches, 
the intellectuals, of the city to whom he presents 
the Christ as the only solution for their problems 
and the only salvation for their nation. We are 
more than thankful to the good God who sent 
him to us and to the people who made possible 
this visit. 

THe Famity BLANKET 


Miss Kezia Munson writes from Gokak Falls, 
India: — The people here all live in villages. 
The low houses are made of rough stones put 
together with mud. The roof is made of poles 
laid across from wall to wall and covered with 
mud to the depth of a foot or so. To let in a tiny 
ray of light (for there are usually no windows) 
old earthen pots with the bottoms broken out 
are sunk bottom side up into the mud roof. The 
poorest people live in houses made of bamboo 
poles and grass. 

The exceeding poverty of our Christian people 
astonishes me even after years of work among 
them. One very chilly night I was camping in a 
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Christian village. I was alone and so I asked 
some women to come and stay with me. I was 
sleeping under three blankets and was none too 
warm even then. The women came without 
blankets and prepared to rest. I asked, ‘‘Haven’t 
you blankets?”’ 

They answered, ‘‘ Yes, at home.”’ 

“Then go and get them,” I said. They pa- 
tiently explained that each family possessed only 
one blanket. Each woman’s blanket was being 
used by her respective family. 

I felt so sad at this revelation of their poverty 
that I could hardly talk to them, but they giggled 
and laughed at every little thing and seemed to 
drain every incident dry of every bit of humor. 

I gave each of the women an orange. They 
handled the oranges and whispered and giggled 
and finally asked me just how one should eat an 
orange. In this land of oranges they had never 
eaten one! An orange costs as much as a whole 
day’s food for one of their families. 


SasIa 

Miss Emilie Loveless writes from Constantine, 
North Africa:— Life is very full in the Arab 
Girls’ Home, and in touch with the native life 
around. We often wish our friends could catch a 
glimpse of the daily life and see how God is with 
us and is working in the lives of people through 
the gospel. 

For instance, there is Sasia, the present oldest 
girl in the home, a really consecrated Christian 
young woman, who is invaluable in helping 
with the younger children. She was thirteen 
aon old when she came to us, and had been the 

ousehold drudge in her own home. Indeed, 
for some time she had supported the family, 
consisting of mother and two sisters, by working 
as a servant. We were able to take her and a 
younger sister, and then the mother went to 
work to keep the tiny home together. The 
father had left them (as many Arab fathers leave 
wife and family) to fend for themselves. He had 

one to a distant town and taken another wife. 

asia was so grateful to find herself a child again, 
with no responsibility, that gradually the old 
look left her face and she took her place in the 
life of the home. Coming at thirteen she could 
not have the same schooling as the others, but 
she took her studies seriously, and did remark- 
ably well. It was a great joy to us when, with 
several others, she asked for baptism and then 
later on for full membership in the church. Her 
mother, who is not a Christian, has done her 
best to persuade her to make a Moslem marriage, 
but threats and coaxing are unavailing. Her 
spiritual life has deepened wonderfully lately, and 
her steady influence is of great value in the home. 


Wuat Ir Mnans 
From Lovetch, Bulgaria, Miss Edith Perry 


_ sends the following:— Our work is not a business 


of going out and finding a group of school children 
eager to learn, hanging upon our words, counting 
the school as the supreme blessing of their lives. 
It is a business of stern discipline, routine work, 
eternal watchfulness and unending struggle to 
extract board money from parents. It means 
directing the cooking, washing, sewing, eating, 


sleeping and studying of the girls and dealing 


always with people skilled in all the arts of 
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deception. It is a job that gets one up in the 
morning long before day, keeps one running 
until all the girls and the help are in bed. Unless 
you had actually served through one day of the 
life you could have no adequate conception of the 
multitude of things that demand the attention 
of the administrator. But we do enjoy it! 


A New Orcan 

Miss Ethel Miller writes from Yungbyen, Korea: 
—At the opening of one kindergarten children were 
seated on little chairs in a new building with a 
beautiful one-hundred-dollar organ, all the gifts 
of the Koreans there. I have promised fifteen 
dollars a month for the teacher’s salary. This 
must be met personally if special gifts do not 
come. Please join me in praying that God will 
carry on this kindergarten, as there is need of 
twenty dollars a month to keep a good teacher 
here. That is the regular salary on the district. 

At the home of the Christian doctor, who has 
given generously to the kindergarten, we were 
given a welcome feast on the day of the formal 
opening. It was the first time I had seen served 
as part of the feast, as well as a decoration, a 
whole roast chicken with the head on and little 
sprigs of parsley even in the mouth. 

A little girl living about twelve miles from 
Yungbyen walked home for vacation and started 
to teach reading and arithmetic to women at a 
night school. Twenty have been studying. Then 
she taught a daily vacation Bible school of thirty 
pupils besides Sunday school work. Since doing 
this alone was hard for her, she came into the 
city to get a school chum to help her a few days. 
They asked me for pretty postals to give as 
rewards to the children. 

Please join us in thanking God for using our 
mission schools to train these needed workers. 
This little girl is the president of the missionary 
society in Yungbyen, One day she brought about 
eleven girls to sew, to earn missionary dues for 
some students who could not pay. I set them to 
making thimbles but could find hardly any tiny 
pieces of pretty material for the thimbles. 


A Dairy Vacation Brsie ScHoou 

From Rosario, Argentina, Miss Winnogene C. 
Penney writes regarding a recent vacation school 
session:— A health lesson was a part of each day’s 
work. The children learned and practised the 
health habits and were proud in showing clean 
hands and faces and well-cared-for finger nails, 
and they studied eagerly the pictures from 
American magazines showing clean teeth, baths, 
open windows, fresh air, deep breathing and good 
food. Then there were the work hours, when the 
children learned to make things with their hands. 
Christmas boxes supplied flour sacks from which 
to make dish towels. Scraps of voile made 
handkerchiefs. Some es girls did their first 
sewing in the D. V. B.S. Lengths of print made 
aprons for the older girls. Christmas boxes 
supply material for the girls, but are often hard 
on the boys. So it was this year, but the direc- 
tor counted her money and with holy boldness 
spent some United States dollars for wood, saws 
and paint, from which the boys made wood 
animals, toys, door-stops and book-ends. Hach 
school closed with a fiesta. 


(Continued on page 107) 


ur SIXTIETH 
>Anniversary 


Forward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., New York, N. Y. 


From Atceria, NortH AFRIca 


The altar rug which is being sent by North 
Africa as an anniversary gift is being made by 
two Christian girls. It is to consist of ten units. 
It will have a deep red ground with a narrow 
border of soft deep Algerian blue and olive green. 
The words ‘‘Peace of God” will be woven into 
each strip in Arabic characters in black, with a 
small ecclesiastical design between the words. 
Photographs of the two girls will be attached to 
' each unit. 

The children are preparing the small gifts. 
They will be properly mounted and a snapshot 
photograph is to be attached to each. 

Miss Narbeth writes that all the missionaries 
wish that they might be the fortunate ones to 
be home for the anniversary, but that since this 
cannot be they will be with us in spirit. 


From Inp1a 


Probably Mrs. Ernsberger has written you tell- 
ing of the enthusiasm in Hyderabad Conference 
over the Sixtieth Anniversary. She is the secre- 
tary for that conference and has been taking 
collections for the Incense Gift. At Sironcha they 
had a special meeting for this purpose. The dis- 
trict superintendent. (Indian) gave them a fine 
sermon outlining the history of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. When they took up 
the offering it amounted to Rs. 96 — about $35; 
just think of that! The Hyderabad Conference 
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in this way has raised over Rs. 300. Now the 
question is— what is to be done with this 
money? Is it to be sent to the United States or 
shall it be used for the work in India? 

Many boxes have gone home, containing the. 
gifts from schools, Bible women, etc.; but many 
more are to go. India is certainly glad and ready 
to help celebrate the Sixtieth Anniversary of our 
beloved Society. Miss Harriet Singh has been 
chosen to sign the cable from India. She was 
one of the first six students in the school Miss 
Thoburn started. PEARL MappEn. 


From Lincayen, Paimippine Isuanps 


Ten large boxes containing truly lovely gifts 
have been received from Tingayar Doctor 
Parish as correspondent is doing her work most 
efficiently. 


A May Day Party ror MotrHer 


Make you ready and come early, 

Come early, Mother dear, 

To this loveliest of parties 

In your anniversary year; 

Of all your birthday year, Mother, 

The gladdest, merriest day, 

For you're to be Queen of the May, Mother, 
You're to be Queen of the May! 


The Feast of Trumpets, celebrating the Silver 
Anniversary of the King’s Heralds, was a great 
success. Increased interest in the work of the 
junior department was evident and more than 
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two thousand new members were added to the 
roll, Auxiliary ‘‘mothers” everywhere sponsored 
delightful parties and entertained thousands of 
little guests who will not soon forget the shining 
of the five and twenty candles on those gorgeous 
birthday cakes. And now ‘‘Mother’s”’ anniver- 
sary year has arrived! Her grateful children wish 
to show their appreciation of her loving care and 
have decided to 


Say it With Flowers 

A May Day Party is suggested with baskets of 
posies and a happy time for mothers and grand- 
mothers, planned by junior leaders and the chil- 
dren. Let us bear in mind that the birthday cake 
for mother in the home, though baked in secrecy, 
is made from supplies found on mother’s pantry 
shelves! Likewise, it may be necessary that the 
missionary mother be called upon to assist in 
arranging her own anniversary party! It seems 
fitting therefore that certain suggestions be 
offered on this page to be further developed in 
the April Junior Friend. 

The auxiliary mother should be concerned 
about the size of the basket of flowers to be pre- 
sented to her on the féte day. It would be wise 
to confer with the junior leader. A new life 
member might be made by the auxiliary or by a 
mother or grandmother. A new club of Junior 
Friends would be welcomed in your own group 
or in some rural or mission Sunday school. The 
chief feature of the occasion is to be 


The May Day Basket for Mother 

The flowers, of stewardship colors, may be 
made by the older girls. They represent the work 
of the children as follows: 

(1) One flower may be placed in the basket for 
every five members in the band or circle. (2) 
One for every new member. (8) One for every 
life member. (4) Two for every new life member. 
(5) One for every five dollars placed in the treas- 
ury this year to date of party. (6) One for every 
club of Junior Friends. (7) One for every new 
subscription. (8) One for every member on the 
Honor Roll. (9) Five for every memorial mem- 
ber, new or old. (10) One for every stewardship 
card signed. Let the flowers for 1, 2, 3 and 4 be 
red; 5, 6 and 7, violet or purple; 8, 9 and 10, 
green. The auxiliary will represent the mission- 
ary mother and receive the basket. If many 
flowers are earned several baskets may be pre- 
pared and presented to the other officers. 


Tur PRoGRAM 

Song. ‘‘Jesus, the Light of the World.” 

Short Prayer, by a Grandmother. ; 

Welcome Song. (‘‘Songs and Cheers for King’s Heralds.” 
Change the phrases ‘‘all our friends” and ‘‘you dear 
friends”’ to ‘‘ Mothérs dear.’’) 

Greeting to Mothers, by a Herald. 

Response. A Mother. 

Greeting to Grandmothers, Too. A Herald. 

Special recognition of great-grandmothers and groups of 
three and four generations. : ; : : 

Recitation (in April Junior Friend). ‘A Little Light 
Bearer.” to sy ; 

Recognition of the ‘‘missionary mother.”’ (This should 
include a brief history of the founding of the Society. The 
speaker, an older Herald, should be well prepared.) _ 

Cheers for Mother. (These will be in April Junior Friend.) 

Presentation of the May Basket. A Little Light Bearer in 
costume of the Sixties. ; 

Demonstration. “Little Grandma’s Birthday Party.” 10 
nts. aes 
ad Night Song. (‘‘Songs and Cheers for King’s 

Heralds,” changing ‘‘Heralds” to “‘mothers”’.) 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


The program above may be presented at an 
afternoon or evening entertainment or used on a 
banquet occasion. When found necessary to 
simplify the plans the Heralds and Light Bearers 
may “surprise Mother” at the May auxiliary 
meeting and give as much of the program as 
desired. The presentation of the basket of 
flowers should not be omitted. 

Auxilhary members might assist the junior 
leaders in furnishing the addresses of the elderly 
women of the church even though they may not 
be members of the Society. Invite them to the 
party and provide cars to take them to the place 
of meeting. 

District programs should feature the célebra- 
tion of Mother’s birthday and a basket of flowers, 
representing the work of the juniors on the dis- 
trict, be given with due ceremony to the district 
president. It would be an incentive to work for 
the flowers should the Branch superintendent 
offer a special award to the district or conference 
bringing the largest May basket to the Branch 
meeting. 

There are attractive invitations at your 
Branch Depot of Supplies for twenty-five cents a 
dozen. 

Look for hints on decorations, games and 


favors in the April Junior Friend. 
Emiuis C. Havicuurst. 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 108) 


The school does not aim at turning out pro- 
fessional artisans or undertaking work that be- 
longs to workshops or trade schools. 

Bearing responsibility for some work about the 
hostel is excellent training for the responsibilities 
that are sure to come when school days are over. 
The boy who has to make sure that breakfast is 
ready for one hundred fifty boys at the right 
time is not likely to fail when promptness is 
required of him in some other job later on. 
Lectures on the dignity of labor are never so 
effective in training as the actual experience of 
maintaining one’s dignity before his school fel- 
lows when laboring at some job that has not 
been associated with dignity in Indian thinking. 
We honor the boy who honors himself and the 
school with hard and faithful work. 


Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 105) 


BricgHt ANTICIPATIONS 


Miss Letah Doyle wrote from Meerut, India:— 
Isn’t this about the loveliest place one can 
imagine? The roses and pansies are ravishingly 
profuse. I am to have the single roof room where 
the crows and monkeys have been known to 
visit unannounced. It will be so delightful, and 
to think of running water and my bright gasoline 
lantern for luxuries, when often in deatoness 
work I had none of these things. 

I am teaching a group of the keenest little 
girls in an English class. I am to have several 
Bible classes and the office accounts to take care 
of. There is certainly a challenge in this school. 


—_ IN | 
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A Famity FELLowsHIpP 

Pacific Branch folks are asked to draw their 
chairs into the circle for a little family fellowship. 
ae Branch president has a few words to speak 

O us: 

With the blessings of the coming of the Gen- 
eral Executive within our borders and the dear 
Christmastide that has cheered our hearts, surely 
we are pressing forward in our work to a mar- 
velous Easter — the crown of the year! 

Please let me ask each one of you to do her 
very, very own part in carrying out our plans 
as outlined by our home base secretary, Mrs. 
Cecil. They are clear, concise, and practicable, 
if taken in order. I appeal to the individual 
member to do her share; then shall the total 
be all that our hearts could ask. Of course you 
will not forget the Patron’s Gift. Our goal is to 
have our quota completed by Easter — and then 
I shall be more than 

Joyfully yours, 


Mrs. Atrrep MarruEws. 


By way of emphasizing Mrs. Matthews’s words, 
our home base secretary has outlined those plans 
for us a bit: 


Marcy A Busy Time ror AUXILIARIES 

1. Founders’ Day — and the last year of our 
beautiful Incense Gift. We hope a program of 
praise and worship may have been held in every 
auxiliary on this day. Do you know what it 
will mean financially if every auxiliary member 
in Pacific Branch gives this holy gift of sixty 
cents? It means $8,076. 

2. Our new auxiliary secretaries of annuities 
and bequests must be getting their work in hand. 
We hope some contacts have already been made. 
Reports and money go through the regular 
channels. Splendid tools for the work of this 
secretary are ‘‘Another Year,” by our general 
recording secretary and our general treasurer; 
also a leaflet ‘‘Your Will — Write It Now,” by 
Miss Florence Hooper. Both of these are at the 
depot of supplies. An interesting article is found 
on page 113 of the March, 1927, Woman’s Mis- 
SIONARY FRIEND. 

3. Membership. May we not have at least one 
Clara Swain Auxiliary in every district? Clara 
Swain leaflets and special certificates for new 
auxiliaries are at the depot of supplies. 

Mrs. J. K, Ceci. 


The young people are finding incréasing in- 
spiration in the rallies and retreats and camps 
which are held each year. This is a method of 
enlisting the interest of the young people that 
is worthy of being more widely adopted. Its 
results are not to be measured in small terms, 
as you will realize after listening to Mrs. Florence 
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Parmelee Collison, the Branch superintendent of ; 


young people’s work: 


Camps AND OTHER THINGS 


A Standard Bearer Camp has been held for 
two years in Southern California. To this camp 
we invite all Pacific Branch furloughed mission- 
aries and certain visiting or detained mission- 
aries. Nine missionaries were guests of the 
camp for the week in 1928. Hach teaches a Bible 
class, thus making contacts in smaller groups. 

The camp is run at a minimum expense, a 
necessary measure to get girls of high school age 
to attend. The fee is one dollar a day and one 
dollar for registration. The faculty contribute 
their services, only the cooks receiving com- 
pensation. 

The camp for Southern California Standard 
Bearers will be held at Pacific Palisades, July 8- 
15, 1929. California Conference plans to conduct 
a similar camp, if practical accommodations can 
be secured. 

The influence of camp is felt throughout the 
year, the girls going eagerly to rallies and other 
places where they may meet with camp friends. 
They also entertain three or four groups in sub- 
rallies. 

A new departure among the young women last 
year was a week-end retreat. Two were held 
during the year, thirty attending one and fifty 
the other. 

There were methods and Bible classes, a pro- 
gram by the young women themselves, and in- 
spirational talks by missionaries and Branch 
officers. Southern California Conference is plan- 
ning a retreat for March, 1929. 

The young women’s societies have a different 
device from the Standard Bearers or auxiliaries. 
This year they are building a rainbow which 
reaches from the home port to foreign lands 
where the pot of gold is hidden. 

At one time during General Executive, a 
question was raised as to the value of young 
people’s organizations. The district counsellors 
were unanimous in feeling that there is great 
worth in the Standard Bearer organizations for 
the girls of today. The program is unusually fine, 
the plans interesting, the objective so entirely 
worthy; and there is scope for real spiritual 
ere which fills a need in the lives of many 
girls. 

Are the girls of your community getting the 
value of these contacts? If not, will you not let 
us help you organize and bring them into this 
delightful fellowship? 

And our corresponding secretary, Mrs. 8. F. 
Johnson, leads our attention to the heart of the 
whole matter — the needs of the worker at her 
work: 

THANK-OFFERING SERVICES 


At the close of the list of appropriations in 
the new Branch Annual Report will be found 
the complete list of Thank-Offering objects for 
the year. The largest item, five thousand dollars, 
is for the new building plant for the Hissar 
Vocational Boarding School in India. The need 
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for this school has been largely created by the 
years of evangelistic work in that district con- 
ducted by Miss Charlotte Holman and _ her 
helpers. One building, the dormitory, has just 
been completed and there Miss Ethel Palmer is 
conducting the first boarding school for girls in 
that whole district where live nearly four million 
people. The next building will be the home for 
the missionaries, while next year we must erect 
the school building. No greater need could be 
presented to us; and yet when we think of the 
great country of Peru, South America, with our 
one educational institution located in Lima, the 
only Protestant school for girls and now very 
poorly housed, we face an equal need and must 
take our part by contributing this year thirty- 
six hundred dollars for the new building. 

India claims other large gifts from us, includ- 
ing seven hundred dollars for an automobile to 
be used by Olive E. Kennard in her evangelistic 
work on Bareilly District. 

To help meet additional needs in Mexico we 
hope to raise five hundred dollars for laboratory 
equipment for our high school in Puebla. 

Some Thank-Offering speakers prefer to ask 
for gifts toward the steady enlargement of the 
work of the Society, and that is quite all right. 
All pledges should be paid in three months. 
Equipment for each service demands prayer, 
good care for the speaker, plenty of cards and 
pencils and a will to do. 

Mrs. S. F. Jonnson. 
Our MISSIONARIES 

The family council would not be complete 
were there not a few of our missionaries to speak 
to usalso. Miss Grace Z. Lentz, who has recently 
returned to her work in China, relates a hearten- 
ing bit of a story: 

“Ags Miss Cully and I came from Shanghai 
on the train, we sat opposite a Chinese gentle- 
man. We ordered our lunch and he ordered his. 
When the bills were presented, before we knew 
what was happening, he had paid for ours; and 
when we protested, he refused to accept our 
money. That was simply his way of showing 
that he did not think we were foreign devils. As 
I go on the streets, everyone greets me with a 
cheery smile; and so far living here seems just 
as it did before I left in 1926.” 

Miss Margaret Decker, principal of the Harris 
Memorial Bible Training School at Manila, closes 


our council with a glimpse into the heart of a 


group sitting in friendly circle over there: 

‘‘All the graduates on this district have just 
been in for a conference which lasted a few days. 
This experience is of great value to them. They 
get a fresh taste of the dear home life as they 
call it; and they) get a fresh set of ideas from 
Miss Evans. They go back to their duties with 


renewed vigor and courage. 


“Our work is growing in scope and influence; 


and as I look over the trail we have climbed, 


I must admit that the going is no easier than it 
was in the past — rather less so. If anything it 
is more intricate, more taxing. We aim to have 
a good program, commensurate with the needs 
of the entire conference along the line of woman’s 
work. And in this we touch all parts of our 
Methodist territory, and even beyond it, for often 
one from another mission asks admittance.” 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY FRIEND 
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These brief extracts are from letters from some 
of the twenty-eight missionaries of the Minne- 
apolis Branch, which will give us glimpses of 
oe work for the world” in these far-away 
ands. 


Some New Work 


We are now opening our work in Sumatra, 
Netherlands Indies. The following gives us an 
idea of conditions there: — It was a Sunday morn- 
ing in Kisaram. At a little after seven we were 
in the Ford and on our way to one section of 
Mrs. Hamel’s circuit. We reached Laboean Roe- 
koe, a strong Mohammedan center, before eight 
o’clock and I spoke to the women while Mr. 
Hamel wrote out baptismal certificates and a 
marriage certificate. During the morning service 
four children were baptized and also one adult, 
a Batak woman. It is a very difficult field be- 
cause Islam is intrenched there. After the service 
we drove for an hour, most of the time through 
the Tindjoean palm oil estate, which has the 
largest concession of any estate in the Hast 
Coast Residency. In one of the farthest outly- 
ing sections of the garden, we left the car, ate 
our lunch, and at one o’clock set out in the burn- 
ing sun for one of our newest stations, Soengai 
Lompong. The young guru met and guided us 
for an hour and a half through a newly planted 
oil palm garden, across a river by means of a 
fallen tree trunk, and through a strip of jungle 
reputed to be infested with tigers, to the school. 

The raja or village chieftain of Soengai Lom- 
pong walked many miles through the jungle to 
one of our older stations, hunting the missionary 
that he might plead for the opening of a school 
in his village. He is a very unusual looking 
middle-aged man with a long straggling beard 
which is a most unusual appendage among the 
Malay people. He tells of seeing his father, some 
thirty or forty years ago, participate in a canni- 
balistic feast after a victory in tribal warfare. 
He says that if it were not for the restraining 
influence of the Dutch government, the various 
villages would be constantly at war as they were 
a generation ago. He and the head of a nearby 
village are at present quarreling in the Dutch 
courts over the possession of a clearing in the 
jungle between their respective villages. That 
neighboring raja will not allow his subjects to 
send their children to our school because it is 
within the territory of his enemy. Therefore it 
is planned to move the school into neutral terri- 
tory as soon as there is money enough to erect a 
suitable building. 

The present building was erected by the people 
of the village in order that they might get a 
teacher from the mission. It is a very primitive 
structure and does not come up to an average 
native house in material or in plan. The mis- 
sionary provided boards for the building of an 
inner room to serve as the home of the guru, 
where he may feel safe from tigers. He is still 
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unmarried, so two of his pupils live with him 
and help with his cooking. Several of his pupils 
are full-grown young men who have never before 
had an opportunity to attend school. 

After a while we went on to another school 
where most of the pupils were gathered to greet 
us. The raja’s wife came forward to welcome us 
and presented us with a durian and a batjan, two 
varieties of fruit to which no description of mine 
can do justice. You must personally make their 
acquaintance to appreciate them. We drank tea 
and ate pineapple, talked with the people, and 
then walked back an hour and a half to the car. 

We drove back through the oil palm estate to 
the central plant where we called at the home 
of the manager and visited an hour or so with 
him and his wife, speaking Dutch. Then we 
went to the home of one of the Batak Christian 
office employees, where the evening service was 
held. Here there gathered over fifty young men 
who sat on mats on the floor in a room about 
twelve feet square, and on the veranda outside. 
Half a dozen women listened from the bedroom 
inside. 

Only eight out of nearly a hundred young 
Batak Christians working there are married. 
‘They are boys just away from home for the first 
time in a strange environment among Moslems 
and heathen. Although the group is always 
changing and a permanent church organization 
is difficult, we have there a great opportunity to 
serve those boys and steady them in the Chris- 
tian life at a very critical and trying time in their 
lives. They listened so attentively to the Malay 
sermon which Mr. Hamel preached, and joined 
whole-heartedly in the singing of the Batak 
hymns that they are accustomed to use in the 
Rhenish Mission in their home land. After the 
service they lingered for half an hour to sing 
together. The Bataks, of all the Malay people 
that I know, are the greatest lovers of music. 

After eating the remains of the lunch which we 
had brought with us, we returned to Kisaran, 
arriving there at about ten o’clock. The Sunday 
had not been a day of rest, but it had brought 
privileges of worship and service that made the 
heart glad. 

In Souta Ammrica 


Miss Jean Gardiner Smith, our new missionary » 


to Montevideo, South America, sends us this vivid 
picture of our work at Crandon Institute: — We 
are having December and hollyhocks! It does 
seem strange to one who has always spent 
Christmas in a cold climate. 

Vacation has begun, and the school seems 
strangely quiet with only four teachers left in it. 
We find that the days fly by ever so quickly. 
I am studying Spanish, and hope by the end of 
the summer to be able to carry on a conversation 
with more than my family! 

How I do wish that you could have seen the 
commencement here. I have never seen a love- 
lier one in the states. First of all came the juniors 
with pretty dresses of different colors. After 
them came the seniors with their white dresses 
and red carnations. We had three large bouquets 
of Easter lilies on the platform and they were 
beautiful. It just doesn’t seem quite right to 
pick them by the dozen when we cherish our one 
or two at Easter time so carefully. Each side 
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of the platform was covered with green ferns, 
and red hibiscus flowers and geraniums were 
put in here and there. The effect was beautiful. 

The whole service was simple and lovely. The 
girls sat on the platform and Miss Reid, the 
directora, and Mrs. Tuddenham, sub-directora, 
wore cap and gown, so it was quite impressive. 
The alumnae banquet was the next night, and 
it was held out in the garden. There was a full 
moon, and we ate the last course by moonlight. 
The girls all looked’so dear, and they did make 
one feel proud of Crandon. 

We are making plans for having central heat- 
ing put in. Of course it can’t be put in the entire 
building this year for there won’t be enough 
money, but it will help to have it in the class- 
rooms. You can imagine how unpleasantly cold 
a stone building is in a damp climate when the 
thermometer registers forty degrees with no 
means of heating the place. It was spring when 
I came, but not even a Minnesota winter can 
equal it! We do know how to make ourselves 
comfortable in the states. However, with enough 
heat to take the chill off the building, this 
climate is ideal. 


From SzpcHwan PROVINCE 

News from. West China always is welcome: — 
There are two hundred fifty students in the 
Union University, sixty of whom are girls. Thirty 
of the girls belong to the Methodist Church. The 
president said he was very much pleased with 
the work the girls were doing. A number have 
made the highest grades in their classes. Miss 
Alice Brethorst has done good work there and 
her strong Christian faith will show forth in the 
lives of the girls with whom she has been so 
closely associated. Since this is the only Chris- 
tian university in West China, it should be 
strongly supported by the Church. 

There is an increased attendance at the church 
services and the Methodist boys and girls from 
the university come in to help with the music. 
They also help with the Sunday school work. 
All the churches in the city united for the Armis- 
tice Day service. ‘Two splendid addresses were 
given, one by Dr. Dsang Lin Gao, the president 
of the university. The service was held in the 
San Kai Methodist Church. 


Our Nurse IN AFRICA 

Our thoughts this year, because of our text- 
book, turn to Africa, so we must have just a 
word from our own missionary there. 

Miss Parmenter writes most interestingly of 
the Teachers’ Institute in Rhodesia Conference; 
ninety native teachers are in attendance. The 
flu epidemic reached her station and spread into 
the two Christian villages in the mission so that 
Miss Parmenter made daily trips with medicine. 

We were glad to hear about Miss Parmenter’s 
vacation trip at Tete, the oldest town in South 
Africa, on Portuguese ‘territory. It is only within 
the past four hundred years that they have begun 
colonizing it. Previous to that time it was goy- 
ernment headquarters. The streets are wide, and 
there are quaint houses of pink or blue or dazz- 
ling white, mostly with funny little roofs. The 


afternoon afforded a visit at the fort and the © 


wireless station. Africa affords motor trips of 
excitement, instruction and rest. 


— 


Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Monts: April. 

Devorionat Toric: Two Christian Ships. 

Stupy AND Procram Toric: The Way of 
Prayer (Chapter I, ‘‘Three Ways to Happiness.”’) 


Our AUTHOR 


We welcome the opportunity to say a word 
about the author of this little book with its rain- 
bow cover bearing the three-branched steward- 
ship candlestick. 

The name of Mrs. F. H. Sheets is a household 
word among Methodist missionary women. For 
three years we studied her array of world facts 
and figures in the ‘‘ Alphabet Series”’ from ‘‘ A-B- 
Cdary” to ‘‘X-Y-Zdary.” This little dark-eyed 
woman with keen mind, loving heart and gentle 
voice, one of the sweetest spirits of our sister- 
hood, is incurably modest and self effacing. We 
would she were better known to all. 

Mrs. Sheets served her missionary apprentice- 
ship in Northwestern Branch. In 1912, at mid- 
year, she succeeded Mrs. C. H. Fowler as Branch 
associate secretary and as secretary of the newly 
organized Home Department of the General 
Executive Committee. At the opening of the 
Jubilee Campaign, in 1914, she relinquished the 
Branch secretaryship and gave herself to the de- 
partment work. For seventeen years she has 
filled the post of secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment with honor and great acceptability. She 
has been much more than a recording secretary. 
Her influence in the department and on com- 
mittees has been quiet, but marked. Her interest 
centers in the Stewardship of Prayer, Personality 
and Possessions. Eagerly, too, she has promoted 
the spread of missionary literature. She is chair- 
man of the committee on extension work and a 
member of the committee on student work. 
Eminently qualified by both knowledge and 
experience, she was chosen to review the three 
special stewardship textbooks issued by the 
Society during this missionary cycle. 

You will not fail to read her preface (‘‘Three 
Ways to Happiness,” page 2) and your heart 
will go out in sympathy to this dear woman who 
walks so humbly on the King’s Highway, when 
you know that while the ink was yet wet upon 
the pages of the little book the husband who had 
been her helper suddenly quit this earthly pil- 
grimage to walk the streets of the city where 
“God is the light of it.” 

We would there were space for tribute to 
that man of God who was for over forty years 
a member of Rock River Conference, and for ten 
years a special secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, without salary. Dr. Brummitt says 
of him, ‘‘These times are not favorable to the 


“upspringing of a new Saint Francis. But here 


and there a few men appear, even in this time, 
who set us thinking of Assisi with its fadeless 
memories and longings. Dr. Sheets belongs to 


; that select and gracious company. He had radi- 
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ance. It was a sort of effortless cheer, upspring- 
ing in all weathers, from sources inexhaustible. 
Life to him was perpetual delight, and not at 
all because he was blind to the deep shadows 
which it casts.” 

Out of such life came ‘‘Three Ways to Happi- 
ness.” 


We near the halfway mark of the fifth year 
of the missionary cycle which brings us to the 
Sixtieth Anniversary. It has been a unique 
period with an intensity of purpose to fulfil that 
which the Master has sent us to do— to find 
the way to fellowship with Christ for the salva- 
tion of the world in the threefold stewardship. 
Thousands have taken the pledges which con- 
stitute them Members of the Order of the King’s 
Highway. There is yet time for other thousands. 

Is there need for such consecration of self? 

The question is answered by a statement made 
at the recent World Service meeting in Evanston: 
“Only about one Methodist out of three con- 
tributes anything financially to World Service 
and the proportion of those who support these 
great enterprises by an inspiring spirit of partner- 
ship with Jesus Christ and by prevailing prayer 
is tragically small.” ; 

The old motto of the Society, ‘‘Two cents a 
week and a prayer,”’ has guided generations of 
missionary women in the way of prayer for 
missions, but we have yet far to go in perfecting 
the ‘‘art of prayer’? and making it universal in 
our ranks. Let us give ourselves with earnest- 
ness to this restatement of its laws. 

Mrs. Sheets has given suggestions for posters 
and for two programs based on Dr. Gordon’s 
book, ‘‘Five Laws that Govern Prayer.” The 
first, a story-telling hour, may be admirably 
carried out in every auxiliary and have the 
added charm that no two will be alike, since 
they draw material from different sources. Make 
it a ‘“‘get-acquainted-with-your-missionary”’ hour 
— then pray for her and those among whom she 
spends her life. 

The second program commends itself especially 
to those who will conscientiously study ‘‘Five 
Laws” and give themselves to the practice of 
prayer. (That auxiliary will have its own reward 
which gives time for both programs.) 

Pray for the awakening of the Church at 
home, for added members for the Society, for 
ability to make auxiliary meetings a magnet to 
those who love the Lord. Pray for — who can 
make a prayer list for you? The sense of need 
must precede prayer. ‘‘Prayer takes time.” 
It cannot be finished in the public meeting. 
Perhaps it may not be begun there. Let us each 
find the quiet spot where we may be alone with 
God, hear him speak through his Word, and 
enter into the stewardship of prayer — ‘‘In His 
Name.” 

Program Materials: ‘““Three Ways to Happi- 
ness,” Sheets (25 cents); ‘Five Laws that Govern 
Prayer,’ Gordon ($1.00); Leaflets: ‘The Laws 
that Govern the Practice of Prayer,’’ Gordon 
(10 cents); ‘‘It is Required,’”’ Hardie (4 cents); 
Branch Reports: Files of the Frrmnp — Steward- 
ship of Prayer pages and review of plans for 
World Comradeship of Prayer, in Sixtieth Anni- 
versary pages. 


Renew and strengthen on every line 
Till nineteen hundred and twenty-nine 


* * * 


Our gold will buy us many things. . . 
But when I searched in every mart 
I could not buy a happy heart; 
The price of this is love, not gold — 
Great love for others, I was told. 

—H., G. Perry. 


* * * 


THe Circite or RemempBrance. All officers 
who have served twenty-five years are eligible 
for membership, whether they are now active or 
retired. Will all members please give Branch and 
years of service. Address (until May) Mrs. A. G. 
Barber, Box 1027, St. Petersburg, Florida. Dur- 
pe the summer Mrs. Barber’s address is Reading, 

ass. 


* * * 


May Is TO BE A MONTH of great events. What? 
Why, May Day Parties for Mother. Read about 
them on page 106 in this issue and then order 
the demonstration prepared by Mrs. Havighurst, 
“Little Grandma’s Birthday Party,” ten cents; 
and the attractive invitation cards for twenty- 
five cents a dozen. Send orders to your Branch 
Depot of Supplies. 


* * #* 


Tar Magazine Funp Reports by subscrip- 
tions and pledges as follows: Twenty-six from 
Pratt, Kan.; ten from Fort Worth, Texas; six 
each from Pittsfield, Mass., and Watseka, IIl.; 
four from Antigo, Wis.; three from Norwich, 
Conn.; two each fron Ashland, Ohio, Emporia 
(Garnet Circle), Kan., Philadelphia (James 
Morrow), Penn., Washington Court House, Ohio, 
and Baltimore, Md. There are one each from 
the following: York and Lancaster, Penn.; Car- 
linville, Dwight and Prophetstown, Ill.; Oswego, 
New York (HKighteenth Street), Brooklyn (Stm- 
merfield) and North Chili, N. Y.; Brookline 
(St. Mark’s), Wilbraham and Taunton (First), 
Mass.; Defiance, Ohio; San Diego, Montebello 
and Los Angeles, Calif.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Elsie, 
Neb.; Stamford, Conn.; Templeton and Sharon, 
Wigs East Providence and Newport (St. Paul’s), 


* * * 


Tuis Monts We Have as frontispiece one of 
several fine pictures contributed by Marie Nelson, 
on furlough from Quessua, Africa. Frances 
Meader (who is being given an opportunity to 
become acquainted with many parts of China in 
preparation for journalistic work) sends a famine- 
appeal which, by request of Bishop Grose, was 
also sent to the Epworth Herald. Freda P. Chad- 
wick, one of the missionaries transferred from 
Java to Sumatra, gives us our first glimpse of 
that island. Mrs. Engberg is a contract teacher 
under Minneapolis Branch. The next two articles 
come from those who were under our Society 
before they married and settled down in America 


YOU_ 


—where they have not lost their interest in 
missions! Mrs. Wilson (Georgia Beven) spent 
one term in Africa and Mrs. Omond (Helen 
Brethorst) one in India. Althea M. Todd belongs 
to New England. Mrs. Sheets, who reports ‘‘Fed- 
eration and Foreign Missions Conference,” is sec- 
retary of the Home Department of our Society 
and author of ‘“Three Ways to Happiness.” 


* * * 


Tuere Is a Joe on the editor which she will 
share with you. She was feeling more than a 
little pleased at presenting the first article from 
Sumatra — so pleased that she hurried it into 
print as soon as it arrived. And she is very glad 
that she did, for behold! When the copy for 
Minneapolis Branch Circle arrived she found that 
Mrs. Blair had evidently had the same thought. 
Therefore we have two views of the work in 
Sumatra in this one issue. 
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In Connection Wirx Miss Todd’s shipwreck 
story, read this letter from Miss Carrie 
Bartlett of Futsing, China, written in behalf of 
the other missionaries as well as herself. It may - 
explain why some of you fail to receive letters 
of thanks for your Christmas boxes. 

“In November a boat plying between Shang- 
hai and Foochow was wrecked by running on a 
rock, and afterward ship and cargo took fire and 
burned. The mail was lost and we understand 
that a good many Christmas packages were lost. 
Those who have sent packages to the following 
places and do not hear from them may take it 
for granted that they were lost in this mail: 
Foochow, Mintsing, Kutien, Yenping, Futsing, 
Angtau, Hinghwa and Sienyu, also Haitang 
Island. While we are very sorry for this loss we 
are also full of thanksgiving, for our Althea Todd 
was travelling on this fated boat — just return- 
ing from her furlough — and her life was saved. 
The loss of things does not seem much when the 
life of one of our missionaries was at stake. We 
feel that God has been very good.” 


A Candle Lighting Service 


(Suitable for use on Founders’ Day or at district 
or Branch meetings.) 


INTRODUCTION 
(To be given by the presiding officer) 

Let us refresh our minds with the providential 
circumstances attending the organization of our 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society on that 
Tuesday, March 23, 1869, in the small room off 
the vestry of Tremont Street Church, Boston. 
A friend, who lives in the part of Boston where 
the eight women lived who were'at that first 
meeting so long ago, has often given me a descrip- 
tion of each of these women, and it sounds quite 
like the description of any eight women of today 
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whom we might call together for such a purpose. 
There were: Mrs. Flanders, a tall stately woman 
of much dignity; Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Butler, 
plain and full of rare goodness; Mrs. Kingsbury, 
the liveliest person ever and capable of adding 
objections at the most inopportune moments; 
Mrs. Taylor, doubtful at first about whether mis- 
sionaries should be sent to the heathen countries 
but after the talks of Mrs. Parker and Mrs. 
Butler changing her mind and being the first of 
the group to declare audibly that it could and 
must be done; Mrs. Rich and Mrs. Stoddard, full 
of vision and encouragement throughout the 
meeting, and dear Mrs. Merrill who said, ‘‘We 
can only go into this matter with faith in God’s 
promises.’’ And it was she who made the motion 
concerning a little paper that should be printed, 
whereby women could become educated on this 
subject of missions. Do you see them? So like 
us of today! With diversified gifts, but all united 
in the one purpose, that everyone everywhere 
might know Him, the only true God. 

The years have brought the amazing results 
that we know so well, from this first little meet- 
ing down to this present day: millions of dollars 
and thousands of members and hundreds of mis- 
sionaries. We are glad they did not become dis- 
couraged by difficulties on that stormy day so 
long ago. May we never become discouraged as 
we continue what they began. Let us honor our 
founders now by the beautiful candle lighting 
service which is to follow. 

The tall cathedral candle in the center repre- 
sents Christianity, the Light of the World. The 
eight founders receive the lights for their candles 
fromit. The twelve auxiliaries light their candles 
from those the founders have left, and the nations 
each receive the light from an auxiliary. 

Thus the light of life is to be carried from one 
person to another, from one nation to another, 
until all shall know Him whom to know aright 
is life eternal. 

Tuer SERVICE 

Characters: Interlocutor or Speaker; two Singers 
(soprano and alto); eight Founders; twelve Aux- 
iliaries; twelve Nations; Organist. (A smaller 
number of auxiliaries and nations may be used.) 

The speaker may be visible or invisible. If 
visible, she should be dressed in a robe of some 
sort and the singers, if visible, should be gowned 
in the same way. (Choir robes are good.) The 
founders are in white classical draperies; auxil- 
iaries in white dresses; nations in costumes of 
their countries. 

As given at Wichita, the platform was banked 
in the center with palms, ferns and Easter lilies. 
In the center, standing out from the midst of the 
pe) was oné tall white cathedral candle, 
ighted. On each side, lower than this candle, 
were arranged brackets or candelabra with places 


for eight smaller candles, four on a side. 


The musical theme throughout the entire 
service is ‘‘God is working his purpose out” 
(Y. W. GC. A. Associational Hymnal, which may 
be secured from national headquarters, 600 Lex- 
ington Street, New York City). Instead of this, 
it is possible to use ‘‘Lead on, O King Eternal” 
(Methodist Hymnal, No. 408). 

Service opens with organ playing softly the 


theme hymn, during which speaker and singers 
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enter. Music stops and speaker reads (from 
memory, if possible) Isaiah 60: 1, 2, 3; 9: 2; 
Psalms 36: 9; 4: 6 (last sentence). 

Duet: “Jesus the Light of the World” (‘‘Finest 
of the Wheat,” page 35. This song may be 
secured in leaflet form at depots of supplies at 
two cents a copy, fifteen cents a dozen.) 

Organ plays theme during which there enter 
slowly, four on each side, the eight founders, 
bearing unlighted candles.. They stand facing 
the central candle as the speaker reads: 

Speaker: 

“Not long ago the bitter cries of women, slaves 
to fear, 

From far across the ocean reached our happy 
mothers here, 

And moved by pity they were quick to send their 
sisters aid. 

Freely they gave gold, prayer and life, to make 
them unafraid.” 

(Follow this with Rev. 7: 11-17.) 

Duet: ‘“‘Oh, think of the home over there.” 

While the organ plays the theme softly, founders 
one by one step up to the central candle and light 
from it the candles in their hands. Each places 
hers in the side candelabra and walks slowly off 
the platform and out of sight. As soon as the 
last is off, while organ continues to play, the 
auxiliaries enter, six on each side, bearing un- 
lighted candles. They stand facing the lighted 
candles. : 

Speaker reads: Matt. 5: 14-16; II Cor. 4: 6; 
Acts 13: 47. 

Duet: ‘Work for the night is coming.” 

Organ plays theme. Auxiliaries in turn light 
their candles from those the founders left but 
do not pass off the stage; they take their positions 
as before. Organ continues to play and on come 
the nations, bearing unlighted candles, six on a 
side. They take their places beside the auxil- 
laries so that a nation and an auxiliary alternate, 
the nations standing a little forward. 

Speaker reads: Rev. 7: 9, 10; 5: 9 (beginning in 
middle), 10, 11, 12. As she finishes, each nation 
turns to the auxiliary beside her and lights her 
candle from that of the auxiliary. Then all 
together, in full voice, they sing the words of the 
theme hymn, singing four stanzas of ‘‘God is 
working his purpose out” as they stand and 
using the fifth as a recessional. If ‘‘Lead on, 
O King Eternal” is used, take the third stanza 


for the recessional. 
Mrs. Howarp D. Nzat, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Some New Books 


Srven Dramatic Services or Worsuip. Prepared by the 
Division of Plays and Pageants of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. New York. The Methodist Book Concern 
Paper. Price, 35 cents. 

Services prepared in answer to a demand for 
such to be used on special days. The list includes 
dramatic worship services for New Year’s, for 
mothers and daughters, for fathers and sons, for 
Missionary Sunday and for the evening hour, 
besides two for young people — one an outdoor 
service. They are not too difficult and will prove 
of value. Those who saw the programs put on 
at Kansas City last May by Lydia Glover Deseo 
will recognize her work here. 
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Tue ABinepon Hymna. Edited by Earl Enyeart Harper. 
New York. The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
“A book of worship for youth” is the sub- 

title of the book to which Dr. Harper has given 
two years of preparation with a background of 
rich experience. The hymns have been chosen 
for their literary merit and their religious expres- 
sion; the tunes for their musical merit and their 
expression of the spirit of the hymns set to them. 
The editor’s foreword includes some practical 
“Notes on Congregational Singing” and ‘‘ Notes 
on Worship.”’ There are several orders of wor- 
ship with additional aids to worship and respon- 
sive readings. The book is certain to be popular 
in our church schools and young people’s organi- 
zations. 


Srorres or Hymn Tunes. By Frank J. Metcalf. New 
York. The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
This volume has stories of well-known hymn 

tunes, fifty-four by American composers and 
thirty-four representing other nations. Each is 
accognpanied by a brief biographical sketch of 
the composer. In the ‘‘Abingdon Hymnal” Dr. 
Harper says: ‘‘It is a great gain when people who 
sing hymns learn to recognize the tunes by 
name. . . . Leaders of hymn singing should call 
attention to significant facts regarding the per- 
sonalities who have given us our wealth of 
hymns and hymn tunes.”’ For this Mr. Metcalf’s 
book will be a valuable aid. 


Tue Hetcuts or CuRIsTIAN BLESSEDNESS. By Doremus A. 
pb New York. The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price, 
A study of the Beatitudes which the author 

says attempts to give a literalistic, idealistic, paci- 
fistic, Quaker, Mennonite, Christian interpreta- 
tion of the Beatitudes. Six chapters are given to 
the seventh Beatitude because, as Professor 
Hayes says, it brings us face to face with the 
greatest practical issue of the present day, the 
abolition of war or the end of our western or 
world civilization. The Beatitudes of Jesus are 
not mere rhetorical phrases; they are a vital 
message to this generation. 


Entered Into Life 


Mrs.. A. L. Miller, Crawfordsville, Ind. Young 
people’s superintendent of Northwest Indiana 
Conference. A valued and beloved worker who 
“had elements of greatness, but greater yet was 
her goodness.” — Mrs. Louisa Klemme, Belle- 
ville, Ill. An efficient, Christian-spirited woman. 
— Mrs. A. W. Wilson, Lake City, Mich. Presi- 
dent of the auxiliary and a faithful worker for 
many years. — Northwestern Branch. 

Mrs. Matilda Zimmerman, Martell, Neb. A 
consecrated worker and an active officer of the 
auxiliary.— Mrs. Margaret Miller, Vineland, 
Colo. A charter member and mother of a mis- 
sionary in China. No task was ever too much if 
it be for the uplift of the Kingdom. — Mrs. 
Maria Dalley, Belle Plaine, Kansas. Ninety-five 
years “‘young.” Ever a faithful member.— 
Topeka Branch. 
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The Mystery Box 
Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Ciuark 
1716 Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrmnp. 


Answers read at the meeting are not worthy to receive 
credits; a poorly told answer is far better than one read. 
Set your standard high. You are women of ability and 
ambition, or you would not be in the Mystery Box work 
— for it is work. Children can read the answers. but their 
minds can hardly hold the answers to tell them. Yours can! 


1. Ears long grown calloused and what else? 

2. No one in the village had anything to eat 
but — what two articles? 

3. How many people there are now pesitate 
and starving? 

4. Give some of the causes of the famine. 

5. Of what does the one meal of the poor 
consist? 

6. What do the old women and gaunt-faced 
children say of us in America? 

7. Because of tigers the visitors had to go 
inside the house; where was this? 

8. Describe some of the novelties of their 
trip, especially the leeches. 

9. Briefly tell about the woman born deaf. 

10. Name the three closed lands into which no. 
foreigner can enter. ! 

11. ‘‘Not sick, but only hungry;” who? 

12. An interesting story of her boat trip; give 
the high points. 

13. Give the brave motto to be upon their 
banners. 

14. Why did the boys make coffins? 

15. More fun than a circus; explain. 

16. Kept from attending church by a police- 
man, but what did they see? 

17. Of what use are their ferocious handker- 
chiefs? 

18. Where was a whole roast chicken, with its 
head on, served? 

19. About what did the reporter write so 
enthusiastically? 

20. What was plainly stated if the Christian 
tae is to be presented with power in other 
lands? 

21. Why did the little three-year-old girl say 
“Wait”? 

22. Give the pithy little statement that her 
father gave her. 

23. How much money did each Herald put in 
the bowl? 

24. A May Day party for mother; give verse. 

25. How did the Chinese gentleman show that 
he did not think our missionary girls were 
foreign devils? 

26. Give that beautiful poem of Lucey Rider 
Meyer’s. (Read it if you cannot recite it, but it 
is well worth committing.) 

(Editor's noie: It might be interesting for 
someone to find out what is the Japanese word 
which the missionary anglicizes into ‘ferocious 
handkerchiefs.”’ See question 17. We should 
suggest two extra credits for the one who knows! } 


SEND THE “FRIEND” TO A FRIEND 


The Missionary’s Life Saver 


For over fifty years, the Missionary’s 
best source of supplies — merchandise 
of every character— has been Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 

In addition to low prices, high quality and a 
selection from 30,000 items, Accredited Mis- 
stonaries are granted 10 per cent discount on 
all orders, of $50 or over, selected from our 
export catalogue. 


Write today for our newest free 
catalogue for 1929, No. 110. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Missionary Bureau 


CHICAGO U.S.A. 


FOUNDERS’ DAY 
MARCH 23 


PLAN FOR 
OBSERV ANCE 


See February ‘‘FRIEND,’’ pages 64 and 67 


OUR SIXTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


An Incense Gift from Everyone 


Tt is only 60 cents (a penny for each year 
Since the Society was organized) from each 
individual, but think how great an amount 


_ Three Hundred Thousand will make. 


Order Incense Gift Envelopes and 
Letters from your Branch Depot 
of Supplies. 


DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR GIFT 


New England Branch 
Miss Lintran PackarpD 
Room 46, 581 Boylston Street 
Boston (17), Mass. 


_ New York Branch 
Mrs. Isasetia T. Currie 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


Des Moines Branch 
Miss Nianerre HENKLE 
1306 East Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 


_ Philadelphia Branch 
Miss Frorence H. M. Wa.rz 
_ Room 304, 1701 Arch Street 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Baltimore Branch 
Mrs. Cora Morrirr 
903 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Northwestern Branch 
Miss Mariz WINTERTON 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 


Minneapolis Branch 

Mrs. S. F aes 
816 Tnsurance Exchange Building 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


DRAPER 
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“Finest tribute tea of the first picking 
And a bright, full moon prompt a line of verse.” 


‘Tribute Tea’’—the finest of the harvest, 
fit to pay tribute to the Emperor. 
SUCH IS 


IMPERIAL CHINESE 
JASMINE TEA 


Delicately flavored with the sacred jasmine 
flower. You will appreciate its rarity. 


Fancy paper package Jasmine Tea... $.40 
(Enough for 100 cups) 

Chinese basket Jasmine Tea......... $1.25 
(Enough for 350 cups) 

Special to AUXILIARIES, 20 packages.. $6.00 


Send remittance with order, and I will pay the 
postage. 


Also, A CuingesE Dott NEEDLECASE, made 
by hand in a Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society School, $.25 each. 


MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 


(Formerly with Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 
2227 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR THAT 
MAY DAY PARTY 
FOR MOTHER 


Demonstration: ‘‘Little Grandma’s 
Birthday Party’’— Price 10 cents. 


Invitation: Special Invitations for 
These Parties — Price 25 cents 
per dozen. 

Order From Your 
BRANCH DEPOT OF SUPPLIES 


DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 


Cincinnati Branch 
Miss Auice M, STarTsMAN 
Room 303, 420 Plum Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Topeka Branch 
Miss ANNA Srmpson 
502 Sharp Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
Pacific Branch 
Miss Anna McFartanp 
451 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Columbia River Branch 
Miss Louise Goprrey 
Room 319, Artisans Building 
Portland, Ore. 
German Supplies 
Miss A, M. AcHarp 
1136 Scofield Drive 
Glendale, Cal. 
Swedish Supplies 
Mrs. CHartes Carison 
1419 Balmoral Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOUNDERS’ DAY, MARCH 23—SEE PAGES 64 AND 67 IN FEBRUARY FRIEND 


Does it say in the margin above that your subscription expires 
with this issue? If so, please renew promptly that the 
April FRIEND may reach you on time 


You Very Deeply Desire to Make a Substantial 


Sixtieth Anniversary Gift 
TO THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


IF IT IS IMPOSSIBLE 


FOR YOU TO DO WITHOUT THE INCOME FROM EVERY 
DOLLAR OF YOUR CAPITAL 


MAKE the GIFT and GET the INCOME 
By Sending a Sixtieth Anniversary Annuity Gift 


INCOME (Equivalent to annual rate of one-tenth your geet 
age) to you for life 

CREDIT to your auxiliary at your death 

SPECIAL HONORABLE MENTION of your auxiliary at 
Columbus, 1929 


For further information write to 


MISS FLORENCE HOOPER, TREASURER 
30, MARYLAND LIFE BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Or to your Branch Treasurer (for name and address see inside front cover of FRImND) 


THE NEW YEAR BOOK 


NOW READY 
Send your order now to your Branch Depot of Supplies. 


More than 250 pages of information, interesting reports 
from every foreign field, and all departments at the Home 


Base. 
PRICE 50 CENTS 
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ORDER THE ‘FRIEND’? FOR A FRIEND 


DISCOUNTS 
TO MISSIONARIES 


NEW MISSIONARIES: Outfit yourselves 
with Montgomery Ward guaranteed mer- 
chandise at very substantial savings made 
possible by our 10 per cent cash discounts 
on all orders of $50 or more selected from 
our current general catalogues. 


FIELD SECRETARIES and PURCHAS- 
ING AGENTS: Save money for your 
stations through special wholesale dis- 
counts granted on large orders. 


MISSION BOARDS: Reduce new build- 
ing costs and repair bills by buying Hard- 
ware, Paints, Roofing and other Building 
Materials through our Wholesale De- 
partment. 


CHURCHES: Select donations of supplies 
and mission equipment from our cata- 
logues. 


We guarantee safe delivery, at foreign port, 
of every order. Our famous catalogue free upon 
request, 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Ee COMPANY 


Missionary Bureau Chicago, U. S. A. 


THE YEAR BOOK | 


Chinese Jasmine Tea 
IN A SPRING PACKAGE 


Springtime is tea-blossoming time in 
Southern China, and according to imme- 
morial custom the choicest, tenderest leaves 
are chosen for blending with fragrant jasmine 
flowers. Tea like this was once reserved ex- 
clusively for the use of the Imperial Court. 
You will like it in the packages wrapped in gay 
oriental paper, tied with flowered paper rib- 
bon, in lavender and other spring shades. 
One hundred cupfuls of delicious tea can be 
brewed from each package. The price is 
within the reach of all. ' 


One fancy package Jasmine Tea . . $0.40 
(100 cups) ‘ 


One Chinese basket Jasmine Tea. . 1.25 
(350 cups) 


SPECIAL TO AUXILIARIES 
Your choice of 
20 packages Jasmine Tea . . . . $6.00 
6 baskets Jasmine Tea . . . % 6,00 


When ordering send check, post office order, 
or stamps, and I will pay the postage. 


MRS. ELSIE: CLARK KRUG 
(formerly at Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 
2227 St. Paul Street Baltimore, Md. 


Send your order to your Branch Depot of Supplies. - 
More than 250 pages of information, interesting reports 
from every foreign field, and all departments at the Home | 


Base. 


New England Branch 
Miss Linnian Packarp 
Room 46, 581 Boylston Street 
Boston (17), Mass. 


New Yark Branch 
Mrs. Isasevya T. Currie 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


Philadelphia Branch 
Miss Firorence H. M. Waurz 
Room 304, 1701 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Baltimore Branch 


Mrs. Cora Morrirr Mrs. 8. 
316 Insurance Exchange Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill 


903 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS 


DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 


Cincinnati Branch 
Miss Anicn M. STtartsMAN 
Room 303, 420 Plum Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Northwestern Branch 
Miss Marip WinTERTON 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Des Moines Branch 
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1306 East Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Minneapolis Branch 
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Room 319, Artisans Building 
Portland, Ore. 
German Supplies 
Miss A. M. Acharp 
1136 Scofield Drive 
Glendale, Cal, 
Swedish Supplies 


1419 Balmoral Street 


IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? SEE TOP OF LAST COVER PAGE 
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Marlborough Road, Brooklyn, Na Y 
PHILADELPHIA: Pennsylvania and Delaware 
PresipEntT, Mrs. Robert Bagnell, 216 State Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Carrie J. Carnahan, 
400 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Home Bas® Srecretary, Miss Susan C. Lodge, 1720 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TREASURER, Mrs. Curtis Sooy, R.D. 2, Box 64A, Willow 
Grove, Pa. 
Secretary Fretp Support, Mrs. J. W. Masland, 1219 
68th Avenue, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BALTIMORE: Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Canal Zone. 
Presiwwent, Mrs. H. E. Woolever, 3511 Rodman Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
CorRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. E. L. Harvey, 1626 
Munroe Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Home Base SECRETARY, Miss Lulie P. Hooper, 100 
University Parkway West, Baltimore, Md. 
TreAsuRER, Mrs. Daniel if, Ennis, 1719 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary Firtp Support, Mrs. W. S. Dewhirst, 3906 
Morrison Street, Chevy Chase, D. C. 
CINCINNATI: Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 
PresIDENT, Mrs. J. M. Dolbey, 1319 Duncan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 1231 
East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Home Base Secretary, Mrs. Frank T. Enderis, 1104 
Russell Avenue, Covington, Ky. 
TREASURER, Mrs. John C. Kunz, 3587 Mooney Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary Freup Support, Mrs. L. B. Gatten, 1988 
Fairmount Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 
NORTHWESTERN: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 
Presipent, Mrs. Austin T. Webb, 2144 Bradley Place, 
Chicago, Ill 
CorrESPONDING Secrerary, Miss E. L. Sinclair, 328 
South Douglas Avenue, Springfield, Ill. 


DES MOINES: Iowa, Missouri, 


Assistant CorrESPONDING SEcrETrARY, Mrs. J. M. 
Avann, 4949 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Home Bass Secrerary, Mrs. N. Reed, 155 Apple 
Avenue, Benton po Mich 

TREASURER, Miss Elda Manin, 1100 South Sixth 
Street, Springfield, Til. 

Secretary Frevp Support, Mrs. Albert H. Andrews, 
4714 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


Arkansas and 

Louisiana. 

Presipent, Mrs. W. M. Dudley, 1306 East Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

CorrEsPponDING SECRETARY, Mrs. Randolph S. Beall, 
Mt Ayr, Iowa. 

Home Base Secretary, Mrs. J. D. Bragg, 638 Oak- 
wood Ave, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Arnold, 1032 Twentieth Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary Firtp Support, Mrs. W. R. Keesey, 1209 
West Fourth Street, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


MINNEAPOLIS: Minnesota, _North and South 


Dakota. 

Presipent, Mrs. A. Y. Merrill, 2317 Irving Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

CorrEsPpoNDING SEcRETARY, Mrs. Leon Roy Peel; 315 
Insurance Exchange Building, Minseeveee Minn. 

Home Base Secretary, Mrs. B. Gardner, 524 Ash- 
land Avenue, St. Paul, rine: 

Treasurer, Mrs. C. W. Hall, 3206 Second Avenue §., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

SecreTARY Fre_p Support, Mrs. B. L. Bummert, 2824 
Fourteenth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOPEKA: Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 


Utah, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

PresipENnT, Mrs. Charles L. Mead, 1839 York Street, 
Denver, Col 

CorRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Ella M. Watson, 1701 
South Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

Home Base Secrerary, Mrs. Henry E. Wolfe, 301 
Broadmoor, Topeka, Kan. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Benjamin M. Davies, 314 Greenwood 
Avenue, Topeka, Kan. 

Secrerary FIELD Support, Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew, 628 
South 27th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


PACIFIC: California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. 


Presipent, Mrs. Alfred Matthews, 262 Santa Paula 
Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 

CorrESPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. 8S. F. Johnson, 788 
North Los Robles Avenue, Fasedenes Cal. 

Home Base Secretary, Mrs. . Cecil, 440 Melville - 
Avenue, Palo Alto, Cal. 

TreAsuRER, Mrs. Emory A. Warner, 2237 Harvard 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Srecrerary Frevp Support, Mrs. Frederick Hamilton, 
572 North Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


COLUMBIA RIVER: Montana, Idaho, Washington 


and Oregon. 

PresipENnT, Mrs. M. B. Parounagian, 535 26th Street 
North, Portland, Ore. 

Corresponptnc Srcretary, Mrs. C. W. Henderson, 
1253 East Oak Street, Portland, Ore. 

Home Base SECRETARY, Mrs. Jesse E. Davis, 5516 
Tenth Avenue N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Walter Gill, 1455 East Taylor Street, 
Portland, Ore. 

Secretary Frevp Support, Mrs. George C. Israelson, 
1849 East Yamhill Street, Portland, Ore. 


Secretary GERMAN Work — Miss Amalie M. Achard . 
SrcreTary SwepishH Worx — Mrs. Edwin 8. Dahl 


Secrerary Youne Proriye’s Work — Mrs. Nicholas G. Van n Sant 


Secretary Junior Worx — Mrs. C. R. Havighurst E 
GENERAL StupEeNT Secretary — Mrs. H. M. Le Sourd 
SrecreTary Foreign Department — Mrs. L. L. Townley 
Secretary OF Home Department — Mrs. F. H. Sheets 


Eprror or SHARE PLAN Letrers — Mrs. Harry R. Ferguson 


. 1136 Scofield Drive, Glendale, Cal. 
1204 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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‘ . 322 Beech Avenue, Wyoming, Ohio 
. 1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Il. 
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FOLDED WINGS 


With folded wings I stand 

Waiting my Lord’s command: 

Hath He no little thing for me to do 

Whilst I am sadly waiting here below? 

With wings let down and drooping, I stand still, 
Waiting until He shall make known His blessed will. 


E’en in the heavenly land 

The cherubim must stand, 

Not always do their pinions cleave the air; 

Waiting is sometimes service, even there! 

With wings let down, and motionless and still, 

They wait until the Lord makes known His blessed will. 
baw! 

Perchance my love's too dim 

To do much work for Him? 

For work might hide from me His blessed face; 

I might think more of work and less of grace. 

With wings let down and drooping I stand still — 

I wait until I’m called to do His blessed will. 


Not to be great in fame 

Or make an honoured name, 

But just some work, which may be so divine 

To show my love and make God’s glory shine. 

My wings I fain would move, which are so still — 
I dare not move until I know His blessed will. 


I'd work as angels do 

With only God in view, 

In silence and in patience as ‘tis meet, 

With all my strength and veiléd face and feet. 
My powers all hid with God, I can be still; 
In waiting, or in work, I do His blessed will. 
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Wedding Bells 


By Ona Parmenter, Nyadiri, South Rhodesia 


OW the thought of going to a wed- 
ding thrills one! When Harriet 
and Hunice announced that they 
were soon to marry, we were 

very happy indeed, for we knew they were 
both marrying Christian young men. The 
natives, too, ike a wedding; so to get the 
most out of theirs these young people 
decided they would be married on the 
last day of school, after the program. 

In this part of Africa it is customary for 
the groom to provide the dress and head- 
cloth for the bride. Sometimes they buy 
the cloth and the girl makes it, and some- 
times, if he has worked in town, he buys 
a ready-made dress. We much prefer to 
have them made here, for then we have 
some idea as to how the girl is going to 
look. In this case we knew the teachers 
were helping the two girls make their 
dresses, which were to be of white silk. 

Finally the day arrived.. There was 
regular school in the morning and in the 
afternoon a musical program by the vari- 
ous classes, the reading of the names of 
those to be promoted and then the big 
. event. But instead of its being a double 
wedding it was a triple, as a village couple 
had come that day and asked for a church 
marriage. They had long been married 
by civil law but now wanted the church 
marriage also. 

I wish you could have seen them all as 
they came in. First were Harriet and 
John, and she took our breath away, for 
_ she was resplendent not only in her silk 
dress but also in a long flowing veil. She 
is a pretty girl at any time, but on this 
particular occasion she was truly beauti- 
ful. Next came Eunice and Zacharia. 
She also looked very nice but a bit sad, 
we thought, at not having as much finery 
as Harriet, for she did not have a veil. 


Last came the village couple in their 
village best. 

After the ceremony the party went to 
the home of one of the teachers for their 
tea, and the rest were served tea and cake 
at the girls’ dormitory. After a time we 
went up to the house to see the brides 
and found them sitting demurely in the 
corner looking more as if they were at a 
funeral than at a wedding. They had 
changed their frocks for others, also the 
gifts of the grooms, but custom forbade 
that they should enter into the joy mak- 
ing with the others. Try as we would we 
could not get a smile from them. They 
had not even cut their wedding cakes to 
treat their friends. Towards evening 
they again changed their dresses, this 
time putting on calico ones with long 
skirts to show that they were women now 
aad no longer girls. 

At the groom’s home the feasting may 
continue for several days with nightly 
dancing and merrymaking, but as the 
white people never get invited to this part 
we do not know just what goes on. 

Again last week the old timeworn 
wedding bell pealed forth — this time for 
one of our oldest girls in the school, good, 
faithful Marita, always on hand to cook 
our supper and any other meal when the 
cook failed us. How we rejoiced when she 
very shyly told us that she was to marry a 
young teacher near her home. They both 
seemed so happy that we were struck 
dumb when, on the night before the wed- 
ding, she announced that she did not 
want to be married the next day. Know- 
ing Marita and how hard she was to move 
when she got set, we were somewhat 
excited, but by dint of questioning and 
pleading we found out that she had re- 
ceived the dress that day and did not like 
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it, so she was not going to marry till 
Edwin would get her another. 

We sent for her to bring the dress and 
when we saw her try to squeeze into it we 
did not blame her at all, for it was at least 
a size too small and not nicely made. 
What should we do! It was late at night 
and the wedding scheduled for ten the 
next morning. Would the groom be will- 
ing to buy a second dress? Finally we 
decided that whether he was willing or 
not she should have a nice dress like 
others. Late as it was we cut out a dress, 
and by midnight had it near enough to 
completion so that we knew it could be 
finished in the morning. 

At five minutes of ten the next morning, 
as I was hurrying home to attend the 
wedding, I met the groom strolling into 
the mission as cool and unconcerned as 
though he was not half a mile from where 
he should be at that moment, and not 
even dressed for his wedding! Poor man! 
He was hunting for sugar. You cannot 
have a wedding without tea, and surely 
you cannot have tea without sugar. He 
had walked four miles that morning to 
buy sugar and found none at the store. 
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Just then the pastor, also on his way to 
the wedding, met us. He sent the groom 
flying to get ready while he arranged to 
get the sugar for him. 

In the meantime, at the girls’ school, 
we were trying to make Marita see that 
she must hurry and get ready. It was 
ten o’clock and she had not started to 
wash and dress. Oh, these white people! 
It is always hurry, hurry, hurry! Is not 
two o’clock as good as ten? Of course we 
did not hear it said but no doubt it was 
thought. The bridesmaid was just put- 
ting the finishing touches on the bride’s 
headdress when the groom and best man 
came panting up and said, ‘She must 
come at once. The pastor is tired of wait- 
ing.” How we laughed at them — for 
we knew that they had only just arrived 
themselves. But in true Adam fashion 
it was Eve who was to blame. 

. After the ceremony they came down to 
the house and Marita very gravely bowed 
to each of us and said, “I leave you, 
teacher.’’ How glad we are to have our 
girls marry and start Christian homes 
which are such a marked contrast to 
those around them. 


We Defy the River Dragon 


By Frances S. Meader, Shanghai, China 


DORS of river mud, stale fish 
() oil and oranges pricked the nos- 

trils as we descended from the 

Peking train at Hankow. They 
stirred me with that inexplicable excite- 
ment which seas, ships and the adventur- 
ous life of those who dare dragon wrath 
and baleful spirits of disturbed waters 
always inspire. The Bund was near — 
towers of one-time foreign concessions 
rising from a paved road. In front, a 
fenced-in park tipped steeply down to a 
broad expanse of mud. This merged im- 
perceptibly into the wide, treacherous 
Yangtze with the smoke of Wuchang 
black against blue hills on its farther 
shore. 

Junks with russet moth wings glided 
over the opaque surface, and sampans 
clustered like flies around steamers an- 
chored well out of the swift current. 


Downstream lay several gunboats. Fussy 
littie tugs and motorboats put-putted 
officiously about as if theirs was the only 
business of importance on the whole river 
front. 

Straining up the plank walk from a 
freight hulk came coolies — men of bitter 
strength — bearing on their necks cotton 
bales weighing from two to three hundred 
pounds. Sometimes two men panted a 
rhychmic seesaw duet as they swung 
heavy casks or coils of steel wire from the 
yoke between them. It seemed as though 
they must certainly be crushed under the 
cruel weight, but they trotted on, eyes 
bulging and mouths panting, to the 
godowns half a mile away. Automobiles 
and motorcycles whirred along the busy 
street, but it is cheaper to break men’s 
backs and spirits than to provide trucks 
and cranes for cargo moving. 
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Ship pictures and diagrams invested 
navigation offices with a suggestion of 
romance. A blackboard bore the hopeful 
news, ‘‘T’ungwo, due Tuesday, leaves for 
Ichang Wednesday, 8 p.m.” The de- 
licious excitement of a voyage in near 
prospect shivered through me. 

Aboard the steel-plated trimness of the 
Tungwo (“Thoroughly- Harmonious’’) we 
found a speckless salon made cozy by a 
glowing stove, and staterooms with every 
comfort provided. Kindly, courteous 
Bishop Grose, Dr. Joseph Beech, presi- 
dent of West China Union University, who 
spent hours at chess with Mr. Robert 
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his mustache, “ Ar-r-re ye all Canadians?” 

“No,” responded the bishop. “We 
are Americans.” 

‘““And ther-refor-re th’ enemies of the 
Br-ritish!”” he glowered, lurching into a 
chair, for he was rather more than “half 
seas over.”’ His chief amusement was 
baiting the little English purser, Carver, 
who delighted in such moth-eaten puns 
as — “Tf all the women went to China, 
where would the men go?”’ 

“To Peking; do you get that?” he 
would say. ‘You see it means to peek in 
at the ladies!”’ 

The old engineer’s face would express 


Taylor of the Baptist Mission while Mrs. 
Taylor wrote letters and played with a 
Baptist nurse, jolly Caroline Shurtleff, and 
excited me — we six were the only first- 
class voyagers. The other staterooms were 
occupied by five British marines whose 
business it was to prevent light-fingered 
generals from seizing the boat for a troop 
transport, and to protect against pirates 
and bandits. Their presence added the 
zest of lurking danger, and prompted 
Caroline to tell me such vivid tales that 
we got up in the night to hide our valu- 
ables and then went giggling back to 
dream of pirates. 

A. Turnbull, the glass-eyed Scotch 
engineer, was the most interesting man 
aboard. He wobbled into the salon the 
first evening and growled dourly through 
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most violent nausea after such a witti- 
cism and he would groan vitriolically, 
“Tt’s not worthy of ye, Carver, it’s not 
wor-r-rthy of ye! Ye’re balmy on the 
crumpet!”’ 

He had the traditional British business 
man’s contemptuous attitude toward the 
Chinese student movement, and Bishop 
Grose nearly choked with laughter when 
the old engineer hissed through his click- 
ing teeth, ‘Students? Na, stewed-ents! 
Poison pups!” 

From Hankow to Ichang, the muddy 
river winds between mud banks on which 
stand mud houses with plains of mud be- 
hind them, and the dull sky seemed to 
have caught the prevailing dinginess — 
a most uninteresting landscape. But 
Bishop Grose showed me how the hungry 
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river was chewing the bank off on one side 
and spitting it up on the other. Acres of 
brown loam would suddenly crumble into 
that sucking mouth, and farmers must 
often wake up to find their property 
moved across the wide stream. Houses 
built on the bank were liable to the same 
disaster, and we saw men out paving the 
sliding banks with stones in hope of sav- 
ing the thatched village. At one place 
an enterprising community had built a 
substantial breakwater above the village 
where the current was encroaching, and 
protected it against fengshui (the mystic 
influences of wind and water), by crown- 
ing it with two squaity pagodas. 

The river was so low that the red and 
blue bamboo used for quick sounding 
flashed past the window rhythmically, 
and the lingering cadence of the sounder’s 
eerie cry was always in my ears. “I can’t 
understand him,” I remarked one day. 
“He must be using Shanghai dialect.”’ 

Captain Cook laughed. “He’s talking 
English!”’ he said. ‘Hear that? ‘Fat’om 
fi-i-1!’”’ 

Traffic on the broad highway \was 
heavy. There were tugs hauling huge 
barges of cotton, trim Standard Oil 
steamers, Japanese, English and Ameri- 


can passenger and freight ships, and Chi- 


nese-owned boats, a few of which sailed 
under the protection of a foreign flag. 
Those that flew the nationalist “clear 
sky white sun” flag paid the penalty for 
patriotism by being confiscated for troop 
transportation. Rafts of logs with mat 
houses upon them and children playing 
about floated past. A few square-sailed 
junks hovered near the shore, but gone 
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are the fleets of dragon-prowed ships, each 
of which required from fifty to a hundred 
fifty half-naked trackers to tug the bam- 
boo rope attached to its mast. 

The first glimpse of Ichang (City of 
Increasing Prosperity) was enchanting. 
We arrived after lamp-lighting, and lus- 
trous fire-jewels lay strewn on the dark- 
ness that had been river, and trailed up 
the density which was probably land, as 
though dropped from the hands of care- 
less children. 

Daylight revealed disillusioning mud 
and dinginess, but the teeming river life 
still fascinated, for boats of every kind, 
from battleships to fish-tailed sampans, 
rode there. The town straggled up the 
bank—matsheds, whitewashed, tile- — 
roofed huts, a few ugly foreign godowns 
and offices, a curved roof tower over a 
“street mouth.” 

It was a long, precarious trip along the 
rocking planks which extended across 
oozy mud banks to the shallow water 
where sampans could moor and unload 
steamer cargo, and side-aching toil up 
slippery steps to the muddy street, but 
again coolies chanted and trotted under 
dehumanizing loads. 

We noticed that swarming sampans 
which surrounded our boat and most 
other steamers seemed. to ignore the 
Japanese steamer nearby. “Boycott,” 
said Scotch Captain Cook laconically, 
“but the patriotic scruples of the devils 
will ebb when the Japs put up enough 
cash.”” And it was even so. 

At Ichang we reluctantly transshipped 
to the Kingwo (Congratulating Har- 
mony), a lighter draught boat with more 
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powerful engines, on which we were to 
dare the rapids and whirlpools of the 
famous Yangtze Gorges. 

Early next morning the rocky gates 
parted enough to permit the ship to slip 
through. Hurrying out on top deck we 
found ourselves in the midst of unimagin- 
able magnificence. Mountains, crumpled 
and jagged, rose on every side till they 
blurred in the misty sky. Beyond the 
rail, brown water hissed as though the 
dragon-ruler of this sinuous stream were 
furious with the “‘outland fire-creature”’ 
which disturbed his rest. Two ships — 
evidence that his wrath was not always 
futile —lay broken and twisted on the 
rocks, dragon horns which gored them. 
At points especially dangerous to small 
boats were niches, carved high on the 
smooth rock face, in which sat gaily- 
painted gods, patrons and protectors of 
some bobbing junk whose “old board” 
(captain) had thus bought safe conduct 
through swirling dragon whiskers, the 
treacherous, sucking rapids. 

At Captain Jordan’s invitation I visited 
the armored bridge where I was imme- 
diately impressed with the impassivity of 
the old Chinese pilot, who stood motion- 
less at the rail while the foam of the fierc- 
est rapids leaped roaring over the bow and 
the ship plunged and kicked like a fright- 
ened colt. It looked as though we could 
not avoid being thrust splinteringly upon 
a wicked red rock, the Great Red Pearl, 
but his lashless eyes never blinked, and 
not a wrinkle rippled on a face which was 
like a death’s head stretched with yellow 
parchment. Just as the crash seemed 
imminent, a long-nailed finger moved al- 
most imperceptibly, the sailor behind 
threw the wheel clean over and we 
swerved away from danger. 

“Does he never get excited?”’ I asked 
breathlessly. 

“Never!”’ smiled the captain. ‘“ And 
it’s lucky for us that he doesn’t!” 

In a navigation book written by Cap- 
tain Plante, the pioneer who charted the 
river and made it navigable for steamers, 
I found charactered names for points we 
were passing. They were so quaint and 
vivid that I borrowed the book and trans- 
lated a few of the most picturesque: Ox 
Liver and Horse Lung Gorge (so named 

from a rock high on the cliff wall which 
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resembles those organs), Mother Pig 
Rapid, Moth Eyebrow Bank, Implicat- 
ing the Stomach Rapid, Bean Curd Rock, 
Pile of Hair Bank, Lampshine Gorge, 
Cloth Pocket Mouth, Place of the Rat, 
Tiger Whiskers Reef, Yellow Stone Lips, 
Face of Buddha Rapid, Hoping for a Son 
Stone, Snapping the Tail Race, Take Off 
Shoes Crossing, Bald Head Dyke, Grass 
Shoe Bank, Dragon Tongue Bluff, Cold 
Rice Bank, Moonlight Gorge, Fish Mouth 
Bay, Brass Gong Gorge. 

Ah, the distant, other-world glory of 
those mountains sweeping dizzily aloft 
from fathomless gorge waters into im- 
measurable altitudes of heaven! At times 
a sea of foam-crested ridges broke billow 
beyond billow against the sky. Again, 
the smooth, high walls of our prison 
seemed to shut us in with no hope for 
escape till a.sharp turn disclosed another 
vista of grandeur barred with another im- 
penetrable wall. Passing the mouth of a 
gorge opening into the great canyon, one 
caught breath-taking glimpses of peak 
rising beyond snowy peak into an infini- 
tude of lofty, frosty worlds. 

In the Wu Shan (Witch Mountain) 
Gorge, Dr. Beech who, during his twenty- 
nine years in China, has learned the river 
by heart, pointed out the dome and 
towers of Saint Sophia and the pinnacles 
of Cologne Cathedral. 

“Tt would be well to be dressed by six- 
thirty tomorrow morning,” remarked 
Captain Jordan at dinner. ‘At seven we 
enter the treacherous New Dragon Rapid 
made even more dangerous by very low 
water, and it may become necessary to 
disembark suddenly and continue the 
journey afoot.” 

“Tjuckily we can swim!” said I flip- 
pantly. Dr. Beech shook his head. 

“That accomplishment is of little use 
in this old river,” he said. ‘Come here 
and look at the currents and whirlpools in 
this little rapid. There is a difference of 
no less than eight inches in those adjacent 
water levels. Feel how the boat strains 


‘and pounds. In spite of those extra power- 


ful engines of hers the current is pushing 
her over. Do you remember that Young 
Men’s Christian Association secretary, 
Bob (turning to Mr. Taylor), who fell in 
while crossing from one ship to another 
when they were anchored in midstream?”’ 
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“Yes,” returned Mr. Taylor. ‘His 
body was never found.” 

The sky was still purple with dawn 
when I went out on deck the next morn- 
ing, and the mountains had not yet re- 
turned from that far enchanted country 
to which they steal away every evening 
when the sun sets. From the crest of a 
sheer soaring cliff whose base lies below 
the unsounded river depths a slender 
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pagoda cone pointed accusingly at the 
timorous sky until, with a blare of light, 
the sun surrounded it with a battalion of 
fire and snatched it from sight in a blind- 
ing glory. ; 

Shade by shade, towering mountains 
were revealed as though invisible hands 
drew veil after veil from their scarred 
faces. The curved roofs of a white temple 
pricked through a bamboo grove. White 
goat dots moved nimbly on slippery 
rocks. Patched firmly on steep hillsides 


were green scraps of sugarcane, while . 


striped green and brown blocks showed 
where wheat was sprouting. Mongolian 
red and orange seemed to be the popular 
fall colors, for bony cliffs hid their un- 
gainliness under blankets of a brilliant- 
leaved shrub which glowed everywhere 
among the red rocks. Sparse fringes of 
spruce outlined the lower hills and 
huddled for warmth in mountain clefts. 

Gradually the lower reaches emerged 
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from shadow and revealed shaky, gal- 
leried houses perched on the rocks with 
thousands of steps leading down to the 
water edge and painfully up again. Be- 
low the tumbled, tip-tilted boulders 
which barricaded the shore rode a few 
lazy-winded junks. But they were very 
few. It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
the people along the river hate these “ fire- 
wheel boats”’ which take all the shipping 
and capsize their craft 
in every rapid. 

“When do we reach 
New Dragon Rapid?” 
I finally asked the 
deck coolie. 

“We passed it half 
an hour ago,” he 
answered. 

Bishop Grose, whose 
keen appreciative eyes 
were always finding 
something new and in- 
teresting, pointed out 
thetrackers’ path, hand 
cut in the cliff face 
two hundred feet above 
the shore. ‘‘Be sure not 
to miss the coffins in 
Windbox Gorge,” he 
advised, and when 
they were close he 
called me. The water 
must have filled the gorges in those forgot- 
ten years when the cumbrous boxes were 
lodged in the cleft yellow rock so dizzily 
far above us, for human strength could 
not possibly have lifted them up the 
smooth steep cliff. No one knows how 
many hundreds of years they have been 
there, but they are coffins of the tribes 
people who have long since been driven 
into the hills. 

“Salt works,” remarked the first officer, 
pointing to a group of matsheds which 
stood on the sandflats just outside the 
gorge. ‘Brine is pumped by hand from 
below the river bed and evaporated over 
grass fires. It takes a lifetime to drive a 
salt well, but the income supports the 
family ever after. At high water the 
whole place is covered.” 

Before we left Hankow rumors of war in 
Szechwan were afloat, and at Ichang they 
had grown alarmngly. Dr. Beech hunted 
up the number tiwo compradore on the 
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ship, who was a friend of Yang Sen, one 
of Szechwan’s most powerful generals, and 
came back ready to explain the whole 
political situation. As usual, there was a 
woman in it. Liu Hsiang who holds 
_ Chungking, and his uncle Liu Wen Hwei, 
governor of Szechuan, were appointed to 
the two top positions in the province by 
the Nationalist Government because of 
presents, $400,000 and $500,000 respec- 
tively, which they sent to Madame Chiang 
Kai Shek. All other generals in the 
province, including Yang Sen, were thus 
relegated to the insignificance of mere 
membership on the National Committee. 
This they refused to accept and were 
preparing to fight. 

At Wanhsien, which is held by Yang 
Sen, collectors of nineteen different taxes 
came aboard and took off thousands of 
dollars, besides confiscating pipe lengths. 
Taxes would be imposed again at Chung- 
king by Liu, and every other general 
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three-arch concrete bridge spanned the 
gorge dividing the town, and a new wide 
road wound up the hill to a fortified en- 
closure where the wealthy flee with their 
most precious possessions when the town 
is attacked by pirates. A huge gray snake 
seemed to be creeping up that road, but a 
fanfare of bugles proved it to be a long 
column of soldiers. 

The next morning Miss Shurtleff called 
everyone to see the army of Red Cross 
banners and stretcher bearers moving 
along the towpath. Then came two con- 
scripted steamers settled low in the 
water with the weight of more than a 
thousand gray clad men. It was evident 
that the captain was a bit apprehensive, 
too, for at a village where columns drilled 
close to the shore, everyone was called up 
to the armored bridge. Nothing hap- 
pened, however, until afternoon about an 
hour before anchoring. 

Suddenly the cabin boy ran through 
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through whose territory the goods passed 
would have his share, so that often an 
article is taxed four times its original cost 
at Shanghai. 

Yang Sen was once a friend of Feng Yu 
Hsiang’s and had evidently adopted some 
of his principles of public improvement, 
for thousands of stone steps had been 
laid down to the river edge, a magnificent 


the salon saying, “They strike with 
their guns!”’ and we followed up to the 
bridge where steel plates were being 
lowered. The captain rang for full speed 
ahead. Dr. Beech, who was watching 
through a peep hole, ducked as a bullet 
struck the ship. There was absolute 
silence for ten minutes. Then I ventured 
to put my eye to the peep hole but could 
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see nothing unusual. The tension eased, 
windows went up and we learned what it 
was all about. A soldier had signalled 
the boat with a flag. The captain, fearing 
he wanted to commandeer the ship, rang 
for speed, whereat another soldier raised 
his gun and fired. 

Then Carrie Shurtleff appeared. She 
had been at her trunk in the hold during 
the excitement. 

“Oh, I was safe enough behind all those 
packing boxes,” she laughed, “though 
when all the crew came sneaking in and 
hiding I thought perhaps we’d been 
boarded by pirates. That bullet hit us all 
right. It went spang through a steel plate 
and buried itself in the fireman’s trousers. 
Not the ones he was wearing,” she has- 
tened to add. 

It was a relief when at dusk the ship 
touched the Asiatic Petroleum Company’s 
pontoon, ten miles below Chungking. A 
foreigner came hurrying down the steep 
steps. 

“Yes, of course you may tie up here,” 
he said, ‘‘but there’s a big gun on yonder 
ridge and five shells were fired at the 
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Kangting, which is just a few hours 
ahead of you.’”’ Captain Jordan’s whistle 
sounded imperatively, and the ship re- 
versed so suddenly that it all but sank 
the pontoon with its crowd of hooting 
urchins who were calling foreigners all 
the bad names in their rich vocabularies. 
Anchoring upstream a few li we spent a 
rather apprehensive night. 

The ship was hardly under way in the 
morning before the white majesty of a 
British gunboat bore down on her with a 
signalling sailor flapping energetically, 
“Are you all right? Have you been at- 
tacked?’”’ And the huge first officer’s 
powerful fists flew about answering, “All 
right. Had one shot.” 

Half an hour later, craft-crowded banks 
came in view, and houses sprawling on 
steep hillsides with heels dug in to keep 
from sliding into the river. Unarmed 
soldiers peered at us curiously, but all 
seemed peaceful enough. 

“And here,” said Bishop Grose, “comes 
a sampan bringing our friends Mr. Rape, 
Dr. Gentry and Miss Wencke. We have 
arrived in Chungking.” 


Sironcha Sunbeams 
By Stella L. Dodd, M.D., Sironcha, India 


FEW years ago some little people 
A in America decided to make the 

tiniest member of the Sironcha 

baby family a life member of the 
Little Light Bearers, and not knowing 
her name they called her Little Sunbeam. 
Perhaps you would now like to know how 
splendidly she has lived up to her name. 
She has indeed been the gloom dispeller of 
the institution, and her chief joy is to 
make other people happy. Her real name 
is Ada. 

Ada is nine months older than Manora 
and therefore much wiser though not 
nearly so large. Manora is afraid of al- 
most everything while Ada has few fears. 
One day Manora climbed down from my 
table with a nice piece of light bread and 
went outdoors to eat it, but she had 
scarcely gotten outside the door when a 
big black crow flew down and bit her face 
and took the bread. Of course she 
screamed and hurried back to me, very 


much frightened. I wiped away the blood 
and gave her another piece of bread. 
Still she was frightened. Then Ada came 
to the rescue. 

“Now, little sister, if you would put 
your bread in your pocket the ka-ki could 
not get it.” So saying she broke the 
bread in pieces and showed Manora how 
to put it in her pocket, and the smiles 
came again. After that Manora remem- 
bered and tucked her bread safely away 
before she ventured out of doors. 

The very next Sunday each baby in 
the whole family was given a new pair of 
rompers to wear to Sunday school, be- 
cause some nice folk in America had re- 
membered that little Indians also like new 
clothes occasionally and had sent a nice 
big bundle of rompers. There were many 
squeals and shouts of joy as the rompers 
were put on and each one tried to show 
how nice she looked to all the others at 
once; but in the midst of the fun Manora’s 
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cries were again heard. When I asked the 
reason for her tears she could only sob out, 
“There isn’t any pocket and the ka-ki 
will get my bread.” 

Ada again came to the rescue. She 
turned Manora around and looked very 
carefully on the back side, for Manora 
sometimes puts her rompers on the wrong 
side before, but sure enough there were 
no pockets. She put her tiny fists in the 
pockets of her own new romper and hur- 
ried in to ask me for another pair for 
Manora but I told her there were no more. 
She hesitated a moment, then went back 
and said, “Don’t cry, little sister. You 
may have my romper. I am not afraid of 
the crow.” In a very few moments the 
exchange was made and they were both 
happily rushing off to Sunday school. 

Ada and Manora, having reached the 
advanced age of five and four years, think 
they are quite big enough to take care of 
the younger members of the household, so 
each new baby that arrives is at once 
adopted by one or the other of them. 
They are never quite as happy as they 
might be when there is an odd number 
of little ones. For some time there had 
been just a little dispute as to which one 
Lois really belonged to. Each claimed 
her when the other was not around. Then 
one day a poor sick mother brought a 
very tiny, dirty, almost starved little mite 
into the hospital. I saw that it needed 
milk and was trying to persuade the 
mother to stay with it so I could feed it 
and make it grow nicely. I got a bottle 
of milk and sat down on the step and took 
the tiny boy in my arms to feed him. 
Ada sat very close and looked him over; 
then she said, ‘‘Mother, Manora may 
have Lois and I will have the new baby.” 

They were just about as happy as two 
little folks could be when the twins were 
brought in for then they each had one. 
The only trouble was that they could not 
tell which was which, and the twins did 
not get a bottle at the same time because 


- the mother always fed one of them. You 


see, the twins had a real mother. Their 
father threatened to go to the jungle and 
get some poison berries and put in their 
mouths when they were very tiny, for he 
was angry because they were two little 
girls, so their mother took them and went 
to the Bible woman out in one of the 


villages to see if she could help her save 
her babies. The Bible woman cared for 
her a few days, then sent her in to the 
mission where she could have her babies 
cared for and earn a living for herself. 

She was an ignorant little mother and 
knew little about taking care of babies, 
but plenty of goats’ milk and sugar im- 
proved the babies’ dispositions very 
rapidly and they soon began to grow and 
were just as happy as if there were no 
curse hanging over them. A recent letter 
tells us that the mother is learning very 
well and is happy in working and caring 
for her little ones, also that she will soon 
be ready to take Christian baptism to- 
gether with her babies. 

Perhaps you would also like to know 
about Dorcas. One day several people 
came in from a village about twelve miles 
away; one of them carried a tiny girl. 
When I asked if the baby were sick the 
mother just put her dirty finger in the 
little mouth and held it open to show me 
two tiny teeth, and said she wanted to 
give the baby to me. I understood at 
once, for I knew she was thinking that 
because the baby had a tooth when it was 
born and got another the next day it 
must be demon-possessed. 

I called my Bible woman to talk to her 
and try to show her that there was really 
nothing wrong with the baby and she 
need not fear to take it home with her, 
but all to no avail. The parents and all 
who came with them still insisted that 
some dreadful calamity or curse would fall 
upon their village if they took the baby 
back to it. I knew that in India super- 
stition is often stronger than love, so I 
took the little one and let them go on their 
way. But how I did long for some one 
to send to their village to teach them of 
One who said, ‘‘Suffer the little children 
to come unto me.” Dorcas is a little 
darling and we are very glad we did not 
let them take her back, for they would 
probably have put her out somewhere 
under a bush where a jackal or a buzzard 
would have gotten the little body. 

Our family is such a happy one. It 
doesn’t take many luxuries to make In- 
dian babies happy. We are so glad that 
they are having a chance to grow up in 
a nice clean home where they will never 
come under the awful blight of Hinduism. 
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The Outer Circle 


Story I. The Dawn of Understanding 
By Martha E. Stewart 


Y dear, I am so glad that you 
M were elected extension secretary 
of our society,’ Mrs. Marsh, 
president of the Centerville 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
told Judith Earl. “But I must warn 
you,” the president continued, “that it 
is very discouraging work. Here is a list 
of the extension members, from last year. 
Frankly they are, for the most part, the 
women of our church who will give a 
dollar to the missionary society for the 
privilege of being let alone for another 
year, but they are not one bit interested 
in missions. Of course, the aim of the ex- 
tension department is to change them into 
active, interested members, but I am not 
very hopeful. If you collect the money as 
usual, you will have fulfilled our expecta- 
tions. Every little helps so much, you 
know. Good-bye, dear, and may you be 
successful.” 

Walking home, Judith pondered this 
rather pessimistic view. “I don’t believe 
it,” she declared. ‘‘How could anybody 
help but be interested in the romance of 
missions if they aren’t in its propaganda.” 
She glanced through the list of names Mrs. 
Marsh had given her. “So you want to be 
let alone, do you? Well, you don’t know 
what the fates have in store for you. You 
never had Judith Earl camped on your 
trail before. Let alone you shall not be, 
dollar or no dollar.’”” And she giggled at 
the prospect. 

Next day Judith sallied forth in her 
neat ensemble suit and jaunty felt hat, to 
call on her prospects. “And if you men- 
tion missions once, Judith Elaine,’ she 
told herself, “ you and I will not be friends 
any more.”’ 

Mrs. Adams was first on Judith’s list. 
“Might as well proceed logically,” said 
Judith under her breath. ‘The A’s have 
it. Here goes!” And she rang Mrs. 
Adams’s bell. 

Mrs. Adams was a beautiful woman. 
She welcomed Judith graciously and in- 
quired concerning her mother’s health. 
“Mother is better,” said Judith. ‘Con- 


valescence is slow, you know. Have to be 
careful.” 

“T don’t know what your mother would 
have done,” pursued Laura Adams, ‘if 
she hadn’t had you to call on when this 
illness came. It was nice you could leave 
your work so promptly and come home.” 

“Even if I didn’t do it with a very 
good grace,”’ suggested her caller. “But 
I shouldn’t say that,” she correeted her- 
self quickly. ‘I was glad to come, of 
course, but from the bright lights of the 
city to Centerville was quite a jump. I 
had been away so long, you know. It was 
awful at first (in the commonly accepted 
usage of the term). Better now.” 

At this moment they entered the 
Adams’s cozy sitting room and Judith’s 
expressive face lighted with pleasure at 
what she saw. Mrs. Adams’s, pretty 
daughter Virginia was being fitted with a 
new dress she and her mother were mak- 
ing when Judith’s ring interrupted them. 
She stood draped in lovely silks of rose 
and gold with touches of blue and a little 
silver. 

“Oh, you are lovely!” eried the visitor. 
“You are like some Grecian goddess of 
old! You are dawn — dawn among the 
mountains. I saw it once from Pike’s 
Peak. The night sky one way with a few 
twinkling stars and over in the east the 
‘rosy-fingered dawn’ Homer writes about, 
touching the peaks to rose and gold. 
Didn’t the Greeks have a dawn goddess? 
Who was she?” Virginia and her mother 
could offer no assistance. They were 
fairly lost in the midst of Judith’s vivid 
imagery, but enjoyed it nevertheless. 
There followed a more commonplace dis- 
cussion of patterns and materials. Then, 
without effort, only half conscious of any 
set purpose, Judith was off ina vivid de- 
scription of oriental silks. 

“There was a Chinese girl in my college 
class,’’ she explained. ‘‘I knew her only 
slightly then, but she worked on the same 
paper I did last year. She collected ad- 
vertising and I was reporter. We roomed 
near each other and became firm friends. 
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Her father was a silk merchant in China 
and oh, you should have seen the silks her 
family sent her, You know the Chinese 
silks are the loveliest in the world.” 
Judith hesitated, fearing her statement 
sounded critical. “I don’t think they 
could be any prettier than these,’”’ she 
said honestly, “but they wear longer and 
the colors are lovely.” 

“Wouldn’t it be interesting,” said 
Virginia to her mother, “to see a real 
Chinese girl? I have seen Chinese men 
but never a girl.” 

A wild thought entered Judith’s mind. 
Without. giving herself time to draw back 
she dared, her words tumbling over one 
another, as they always did when she was 
excited, in an effort to keep pace with her 
thought. 

“Elizabeth Chang, that’s my Chinese 
girl, is coming through Centerville next 
week. I wrote asking her to stop off for a 
day or two with me, and I am almost sure 
she will. I am just aching to give a party 
for her. Elizabeth loves parties. But I 
can’t have it at home. You know how 
nervous mother is; she can’t stand to have 
things going on. Would you — oh, could 
you let me have it here?” 

Without waiting for an answer Judith 
rushed on. ‘‘I don’t mean in the house; 
a porch party, your veranda is so lovely. 
We can serve tea, of course, and cakes. 
I'll furnish the refreshments. No,’’ over- 
ruling an objection, “I want to.” 

While Judith talked Mrs. Adams was 
thinking rapidly. The request was un- 
usual, and Laura Adams distrusted the 
unusual. But she had a very real respect 
for Judith’s judgment. Judith’s ideas 
were often unexpected but they had made 
her successful out in the big world beyond 
the confines of Centerville. If Judith 
thought it would be nice to have a party 
for this Chinese girl, it must be all right. 
So when she paused for breath Mrs. 
Adams graciously agreed to the proposal. 

Judith fairly hugged herself with de- 
light all the way home. ‘They will touch 
the Orient at first hand and in its loveliest 
embodiment,” she said, “and they will 
never forget it in their lives.” 

The party day was one of those beauti- 
ful autumn days, warm enough for light 
summer frocks but with a freshness ia the 
air and a very blue sky overhead. The 
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Adams’s lawn looked like a flower garden 
because of the dainty silk and organdy 
dresses of the guests. A murmur of ad- 
miration sounded when the guest of honor 
arrived. Miss Chang wore a rose silk dress 
simply made, and around her neck a long 
strand of ivory beads hand-carved in 
quaint Oriental designs. She carried a 
Chinese parasol. Her hair was long and 
becomingly arranged, her dark eyes were 
lustrous and eager. Perfectly at ease and 
charming, she was led from group to 
group, meeting the other guests. 

When Mrs. Marsh took her hand she 
said, “My dear, I want to make a re- 
quest. Won’t you, sometime this after- 
noon, give us a little talk about your 
country? We are so interested.” 

Elizabeth was suddenly shy — almost 
frightened. ‘Oh, no, I couldn’t talk to 
all these people. I should be scared. You 
talk, I talk. We will have a conversation. 
That will be best!” 

So they had informal conversations, 
not one but many. Soon Elizabeth was 
telling a group of young girls about a 
yacht trip which she took with her brother 
and sister and some friends, far up an 
inland river, the summer before she left 
China. 

Again, she told some older women about 
her early life in the mission school, the 
fun the girls had and the pranks they 
played, as well as their more serious 
experiences. 

Soon the American women forgot that 
Elizabeth Chang was of another nation 
and race and accepted her simply as a 
lovely young girl, very human, very eager 
and interested in life. Then they asked 
her all kinds of questions — what her 
people ate, how they dressed, how the 
women cooked, how their houses were 
built. And she answered gladly, rejoicing 
to talk of matters which aroused such 
tender and happy memories. 

Next day, after seeing Elizabeth off on 
the morning train, Judith stopped at the 
Adams’s home to get a plate she had left. 
Mrs. Adams was enthusiastic about the 
party and the guest. “But I felt igno- 
rant,” she confessed. ‘“‘Some of my neigh- 
bors asked such intelligent questions. I 
was interested but I didn’t know enough 
about that wonderful country of China 
even to ask questions about it. Mrs. 
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Marsh tells me that they study these 
things in the missionary society and that 
was why some were so well informed. I 
feel that I have been missing something 
splendid and worth while. By the way, I 
meant to send some money to Mrs. Marsh 
this morning to pay for a subscription to 
that missionary paper she told me about, 
‘The FRIEND,’ isn’t it called?” 

Judith was too experienced a news- 
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paper woman to miss so obvious a “lead” 
or fail to take full advantage of it. When 
she left a few minutes later she had not 
only the price of the subscription, but also 
Mrs. Adams’s annual dues to the society 
and her promise to attend the next regular 
meeting. 

“And the best of it is,” said Judith, 
‘her interest will continue. It is built on 
a good foundation, the personal touch.” 


WHERE THE INDIAN Potrer’s WuEEL Has TurNED 


A Bible Woman’s Day 


By Edna Holder, Talegaon, India 


VERY morning at ten the Bible 
}, women, Miss Nelson and I have 
prayer for that day’s work. I 

wish you might hear them pray. 

They are certainly burdened for their 
sisters round about them. Day after day 
they go to the homes and tell of Jesus, 
and they are very happy in this. It will 
take the story of a whole day to tell you 
what a Bible woman’s duties really are. 
As the teachers do their own cooking 
and work they are busy at that until nine 
o’clock, when they take two Bible classes. 
They are helping our girls to form char- 
acter, their lessons are so full of counsel 
and advice. Then they come to us for 
prayers and go out for the day’s work. 
They have a bullock tonga to ride in, 


as they go several miles during the day. 
About half-past ten they start out and 
they are seldom back before five. They 
go to as many homes as they can in a 
village. People ask them many questions, 
but they are ready with their answer. 

They have been offered bribes and have 
been promised many things if they will 
come back into Hinduism. You see, the 
people who are not in favor of Christianity 
feel that we have in some way forced the 
girls to become Christians and they think 
that if they were offered a chance they 
would leave it all and go back to Hindu- 
ism. I wish you might hear their strong, 
clear testimonies. It brings the tears to 
my eyes and makes me wish that I were 
as worthy as they. 
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The homes that they enter are varied — 
some clean and tidy, some full of disease 
and dirt. The girls make no difference in 
their treatment. They go in, sit on the 
floor and talk to the women to get their 
interest. Then they sing. The Indian 
women love to hear their songs. Often 
their attention can be drawn with a song 
when nothing else reaches them. A song 
full of meaning is chosen and the meaning 
is carefully explained, giving the hearers 
food for thought. Many times the Bible 
women are asked not to touch anything 
or anybody, as if they did they would be 
polluting the house. Sometimes they are 
not allowed to enter the home but stand 
in the doorway as they tell about Jesus. 

They gather the children about them 
and teach them songs and Bible verses. 
The children enjoy this, as they receive 
picture cards when they can repeat the 
verse. Usually in the crowd of children 
there are some with sore eyes, some with 
itch and other diseases. Most of them are 
naked and dirty, but they are dears and 
we long to open our arms to them all. It 
seems to me that it is through the children 
that we are going to win India to Christ. 

Once last year Malti and Ruby went 
into a home where there was cholera. 
They were not told of this until they had 
been there some time. They are often 
among those who are sick and sometimes 
they are able to give them medicine that 
helps. 

When they reach home they have a cup 
of tea and then Malti goes over to the 
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school and takes the Girl Guides or Blue 
Birds. She has four hours a week with 
them. Government is very anxious that 
this organization be in every school and 
as Malti had been trained in this when she 
came to us she started it for us. The girls 
love it and most of the teachers are taking 
it up. A great deal can be done for the 
girls through it. 

They have promises which they must 
live up to, and the greatest punishment 
that can be meted out is to take a girl out 
of the Guides for a time. When we have 
taken counsel over a case and have 
prayed over it, the girl has to go to Malti 
and tell her what she has done. After she 
and the missionaries have talked to her, 
Malti takes away her badge and sari. So 
you see what an influence she has over 
them and what a help she is to us. 

Our teachers are so fine about helping 
us. Often when we do not know the 
Indians’ viewpoint on some matter which 
comes up, we ask the teachers for advice. 
They help me with the office work, too. 

One of the greatest helps they render is 
in their lives. When we realize what has 
been done for them we feel more encour- 
aged about the girls who are in our school. 
They, like children at home, are not al- 
ways perfect; but when we see the results 
of mission schools in what they have done 
for our teachers we are encouraged about 
our girls. Our great desire is to help them 
to the larger and better life with Christ 
and then, through them, to reach those 
round about. 


North China Seen Through Chinese Eyes 


By Tseng Hsiu Hsiang, Peking, China 


THINK you will wish to know more 
I about my home village-and my little 
country, school. I have been very 
sorry not to be able to get back to 
the village during this past summer, but 
because of the soldiers all through that 
part of the country, I could not go. And 
from what I hear it is improbable that the 
little school will be able to open this fall 
because of the unsettled conditions. 
Perhaps you will wonder why the pres- 
ence of soldiers means the unsettling of 


schools and other phases of ordinary life 
It is hard for you in America to under- 
stand. The many years of civil wars in 
this country have left the armies in a bad 
state. Their leaders have not had the 
money to pay them even the small wage 
they were promised and if they are to live 
they must secure their food and clothing 
from somewhere. Where is it to be if not 
from the common people among whom 
they live and travel? 

At first the people tried to help them 
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by giving them enough for their needs, 
but they cannot long keep that up, 
especially when different armies are mov- 
ing back and forth in the same territory. 
So the soldiers take by force what they 
cannot secure otherwise: food to eat, 
clothing and bedding to keep them from 
freezing, grain for their animals, horses 
and carts for their travel and often even 
the men of the village to act as their 
carriers. A man who came from my own 
village this summer told me how the 
farmers of several villages decided to re- 
sist the soldiers and armed themselves for 
a struggle. The soldiers, being better 
trained and equipped, won out and sev- 
eral villagers were killed. Then they tried 
another method by digging trenches 
around their villages. There they buried 
bombs and covered them so that when the 
soldiers came they were killed by the ex- 
plosions. Only in this way could they 
secure any peace for themselves and 
their families. 

I have just seen at our Methodist con- 
ference in Peking, Miss Dyer, the mission- 
ary who has charge of my school with all 
the other church schools of the district. 
She has just left to visit Tsunhua and my 
own village and will return in a few days. 
I hope then to know just what the con- 
ditions are and the prospects for the 
school. I am dreaming dreams for it. 
These few years it has been housed in a 
three-room rented building. In one of 
these the teacher lives; in another, the 
pupils who do not go home live — eight 
of them sleeping on one brick kang and 
the third is their schoolroom with benches 
for seats. There is no play yard. I am 
dreaming of the day when I can have 
money enough to buy land and build a 
four- or a five-room building of our own 
and furnish it plainly but in a way that 
will be comfortable and helpful to the best 
school work. I think it can be done for 
about $1,000 gold — $300 for the land and 
the rest for the building and its furnish- 
ings. I am wanting to make it a school 
that will be a model for the other villages 
around, for at present it is the only one for 
several villages. 

There have been about twenty-five 
children in the school. Several of the 
little girls have had to unbind their feet 
before coming to school, for we do not 
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allow them to come with bound feet. That 
custom is still very prevalent through the 
country districts, for many of the parents 
actually believe what used to be very true 
— that a little girl will have great diffi- 
culty in finding a husband if she does not 
have small feet. Some of the children 
come from Christian homes and others 
from non-Christian ones. We hope that 
this school may be to the latter a real 
introduction to the meaning of Christi- 
anity. Many of the children cannot come 
regularly to school but must come when it 
is convenient for their homes to have 
them come, for these little boys and girls 
are not as free from home responsibilities 
as yours in America. They must help take 
care of the numerous babies, help with the 
housework and the farmwork and make 
themselves generally useful. Also the 
girls learn in their homes many of the 
kinds of things that American girls now 
are learning in school — cooking, sewing, 
etc. — so they cannot spend all their days 
in school. I am still hoping that the man 
who killed my father will some day send 
his children or his grandchildren to the 
school, but so far he has lived so far away 
that they have not come. 

I have been here at Yenching Univer- 
sity since my return from America in the 
spring. I found a class of eleven girls tak- 
ing the kindergarten training course, but 
because there had been no regular teacher 
responsible for the course during my ab- 
sence, they were wanting many things of 
me, so many that though they graduated 
the middle of June they chose to stay 
through until the first of July to get more 
than I had been able to give them before 
school closed. All these girls are now in 
teaching positions, one of them in charge 
of our kindergarten here. This fall we 
have raised the standards of admission to 
the training course and for this and other 
reasons we have only five students in the 
class but they are doing earnest work and 
I am enjoying them. China does not yet 
realize the great importance of the train- 
ing of children. It seems a greater thing 
to teach in high school or college, but 
gradually that realization will come. 

I spent my summer with my brother 
and sister-in-law in Peking. I have had a 
chance to observe and do a great deal of 
thinking about Chinese conditions and I 
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have found many changes in these two 
and a half years since I went to America. 
There are changes in material ways; the 
roads and city streets are much better 
than previously and there are many other 
improvements. In education there has 
been great advance. Not only are schools 
more numerous but more people are want- 
ing to attend them and the popular educa- 
tion movement has accomplished much 
already. I often see ricksha men and 
others of the same class standing on the 
street reading posters, newspapers and ad- 
vertisements, where a few years ago these 
things would have meant nothing to them. 
And I feel that there has been much prog- 
ress in things spiritual. Where a few years 
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ago there was a blind ‘‘anti’”’? movement, 
now there is much more of careful ob- 
servation, and although they often will 
not admit it many of the students are 
really trying to find out the truth of re- 
ligion. These are very testing days for 
the Christian movement in China. The 
missionaries are comparatively fewer than 
before, so greater responsibilities are rest- 
ing on Chinese Christians and it is a criti- 
cally important time for us. 

I hope that this letter may help you to 
keep your faith in the work of God’s king- 
dom here and in the fact that he is work- 
ing. Some day we shall see great results 
of the work that you and we here are 
doing together for him. 


A Joyful Surprise 


By Bessie Robinson Beal 


HEN one has lived for over 
thirty years on the edge of a 
Burma jungle with a school full 


of boys and girls to think about 
and work for, it seems rather tame and 
matter-of-fact to settle down to retire- 
ment in a small town in America with all 
the monotony of a standardized civilized 
life. Not much chance for earthquakes, 
nor for shooting tigers, nor for snake 
stories to come to life; no roads to be 
blasted up a hill, nor plumbing and water 
drilling stunts to be performed by one’s 
own ingenuity. One gets all the comforts 
of life that are really necessary for exist- 
ence by very little more than the exertion 
of a telephone call and, especially when 
the winter is at its best (or worst), days 
may go by without anything at all 
happening. 

In addition, if one with whom one has 
worked for over twenty-five years is away 
from home a good deal, carrying on for 
the beloved Society on this side by field 
work, and one is beginning to get a bit 
rheumatic, and the one good eye which 
has always been a stand-by begins to act 
as if it, too, would like to go into a sort 


of retirement, then life does indeed be- 


come rather commonplace. ; 
So around about Thanksgiving time 
some of the folks who knew about that 


Burma jungle and the retired missionary 
who was getting a bit lonely decided to 
give her a little surprise. One of them 
who didn’t have much money wrote to a 
number who did and to some others who 
joined together to make their littles into 
one larger sum, and altogether, in just a 
very short time, there was enough money 
gathered together to make the surprise 
possible. 

On the eventful day, two interested 
neighbors ‘‘happened”’ in and they re- 
ported the manner in which the surprise 
was received. Now I must tell you that 
the surprise was a lovely Stewart-Warner 
1929 model radio in a beautiful case and 
so arranged as to be used in connection 
with the electric system of the house. The 
radio dealer had been let into the secret, 
and indeed had made very generous con- 
cessions on the price. On the appointed 
day, Wednesday before Thanksgiving 
Day, he arrived and asked for the lady 
of the house. Miss Fanny Perkins, for 
she is the missionary about whom I am 
talking, assured the man that he had 
made a mistake if he thought the radio 
he had brought was for her. He was 
quite as insistent that he was at the right 
place, and finally one of the neighbors 
stepped into the picture and urged her to 
let the man come in and place the radio. 
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She says that as it began to dawn on 
“Aunt Fanny” that this was a surprise 
for her, her face broke into a broad smile, 
and she stood there beaming but speech- 
less, while Miss Illingworth, her com- 
panion in the work for more than 
twenty-five years, was almost in tears. 
In a few moments the wonderful instru- 
ment was in place and the power was 
turned on. Immediately out of the air 
came the mysterious sounds which filled 
the room and opened up possibilities of 
enjoyment which can be described as 
nothing less than marvellous. 

Now when the house is quiet and lonely 
“Aunt Fanny” can tune in where she 
likes and bring into her room the sermon 
or lecture or songs which she most wants 
to hear at that time. She begins the day 
with devotions from WLW, and when she 
has heard an unusually good message 
from some preacher she says quite fre- 
quently, with a sigh of satisfaction, ‘‘Oh, 
it was rich!” ~ 

Her Sabbath Day is almost an orgy of 
listening to sermons. After attending 
Sunday school and the church service, at 
which she is quite regular except when 
prevented by infirmities of the flesh, she 
comes home to dinner. Then the pro- 
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gram begins with Dr. Poling, followed by 
Dr. Cadman, enriched by Dr. Fosdick. 
She tops it all off with a trip to church for 
the evening service and calls it a day. 

We accuse her of having pretty familiar 
acquaintance with some of the modern 
popular songs. She can even name some of 
them: ‘‘Rainbow ’Round my Shoulder,” 
“The Song I Love,” “Sally Lou,” ete., 
and I have seen her quite wrapped up in 
the report of a football game from some- 
where or other. The night that the tunnel 
between Seattle and Scenic, Wash., was 
opened, and the listeners were carried 
back and forth, with only the exertion 
of listening, from New York and Phila- 
delphia to the State of Washington and 
then. back to Washington, D. C., and 
voices of the great of the country came 
in with such clearness of tone — Lind- 
bergh, Hoover, and finally the glorious 
voice of Schumann-Heink — Miss Per- 
kins was just carried away with it. She: 
would turn around and say in an awe- 
struck voice, what we all were feeling, 
“Tsn’t it marvellous!” 

The picture shows her in her favorite 
chair beside her radio, in the background 
the last of a Christmas tree and at its side 
a lovely Burmese carved teakwood table 
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given her by four of her former pupils in 
Burma. A visit to her home at 118 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Delaware, Ohio, would 
reveal other Burmese treasures, but most 
of all you would enjoy hearing of her 
many interesting experiences in far away 
Burma. 

Nor would I have you think of her as 
old and decrepit, for she is far from that. 
She is president of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary auxiliary in the church which 
she attends, she gets out quite regularly 
to church and prayer meetings, and no 
one is happier than she to go on a jaunt 
to a group or district or county all-day 
meeting in the interests of the Society. 
I think that when she goes along with a 
group of young Standard Bearers she is 
the youngest in the group, if one measures 
by pure enjoyment. 

- After writing to this point I went to 
Miss Perkins’s house and found three 
Burma missionaries listening in to the 
inauguration ceremonies in Washington. 
Mrs. Milton Jones (formerly Luella 
Rigby, a missionary of the Society and 
now wife of Rev. B. Milton Jones, dis- 
trict superintendent in the Burma Con- 
ference) was visiting them. Mr. and Mrs. 


Jones were both sent to General Confer- 
ence last May from the Burma Confer- 
ence, and Mrs. Jones stopped off to visit 
her former colleagues while Mr. Jones was 
on some deputation work in Pennsylvania 
for a few days. You can be sure that 
there was much talk about Burma and 
old friends and places. But most wonder- 
ful of all was the thought that these 
three, widely separated as to birth and 
early life, brought together in the work 
of the Kingdom on the other side of the 
world, were here again together on this 
side of the world listening to a speech 
made by the new President at a point 
many miles away from where they were 
sitting. 

While they were so engaged, word 
came that if they would keep “on the 
air”? during the evening it might be pos- 
sible to hear the messages of greeting that 
would be coming in later from England. 
Nothing is too wonderful these days. 
Even India and Burma, will be next door 
to us in a few years, as near to us in 
sound as in our hearts. For to us who 
are exiles from our own lands across the 
sea, anything that brings us nearer to 
those lands is doubly welcome. 


Faith, Prayer and Action 


By the Hospital Staff, Bareilly, India 


BOUT one o’clock last Thursday 

Miss Westrup and her baby 

scales, table and three bags in 

which she carried medicines, oint- 

ments, instruments, dressings and band- 
ages started in the old Ford for Fate 
Gang West. They were accompanied by 
Miss Lorenz and a senior nurse. A new 
plan had recently evolved and the Clara 
Swain Hospital was opening up a new 
field of activity under the name of mater- 
nity and child welfare work in villages. 
In the United States Miss Westrup was 
used to this work and early morning had 
found her starting out with an interesting- 


am looking bag in her hand. In a short 


twenty-four hours it was not always pos- 
sible to complete all that she would have 
liked to complete but it was easy to see 
results and she enjoyed the work. Then 
came the thought of the mission field and 
the service to the women of India. That 
was two years ago. Last Thursday the 
same old bag came off the shelf, the dust 
was brushed from its exterior and once 
more it started upon an active career of 
usefulness. 

Upon arrival in Fate Gang West, Padre 
Thomson took Miss Westrup and Miss 
Lorenz to the bazaar to buy homespun, 
which they found at four cents a yard. 
This will do very nicely for bandages, 
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and it is always a joy to find Indian prod- 
ucts suitable for our needs. 

The next thing was tiffin in an Indian 
home, and how delightful it was! First 
came soup, than japaties and a dish com- 
posed of meat, peas, onions and only a 
part of the usual spices — for the Indian 
people realize that the missionaries do not 
like hot peppers as well as they do. 

After tiffin came the occasion that made 
us all glad to be in India, and realize 
again the opportunities for service. It 
was bazaar day and a crowd had gathered 
to witness and appreciate the first clinic 
in their village. The head man arrived 
and took his seat and the proceedings 
- began. The people came from all possible 
directions and by the hundreds, it seemed. 

The padre introduced the subject to 
the crowd, and told them what the mis- 
sionaries were planning to do, saying 
that the work would be carried on by 
clinics and lectures in the villages and 
visits to the homes. It was very evident 
that the people were interested. Miss 
Lorenz spoke to them in their own lan- 
guage and they were very happy. Miss 
Westrup spoke through an interpreter. 
Then leading Indians spoke of their hap- 
piness and their own desire to codperate 
in carrying out the program. In fact, they 
asked that a clinic be given soon in a 
neighboring village, for the instruction of 
their twenty-five untrained midwives. 
This in itself is a rare opportunity. 

When the assembled crowd was asked 
if they approved of the plan set forth, 
there was a general ring of assent in the 
air and upraised hands indicated the wel- 
come they were giving those who sought 
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to be their benefactors. Some treatments 
were given and dressings applied that will 
need to be repeated many times. It was 
estimated that there were four hundred 
there, but that matters not so much as 
the fact that there are wonderful oppor- 
tunities for service. It is a great inspira- 
tion for renewed activity. 

Miss Westrup reports: “I see some of 
my dreams realized, and I am not through 
dreaming, either. It was one of the thrills 
of my life in India. I somehow feel nearer 
the people in their homes. That is where 
they live, and I feel that they should have 
a chance to live more wholesome lives. 
To accomplish that they must know more 
about it and I may help to bring them a 
little nearer to the ideal.” 

Miss Lorenz says: “It did my soul good 
to hear two men telling a third, ‘Why fear 
an operation? If your wife needs an 
operation she should have it at once, be- 
fore she loses her strength. Take her to 
the doctor and then act on her advice.’ I 
have seen, as never before, that India is 
waking up. The field is ripe unto harvest 
and the harvesters are few.” 

Dr. Chase adds: “I have seen Miss 
Westrup and Miss Lorenz as happy over 
few things as they were the night they 
came home from Fate Gang West with 
visions of new fields to conquer and people 
begging them to come. I wanted to go, 
too, but with no assistant in the hospital, 
how could I? But the hospital is behind 
them and that, which for so many years 
has been maintained for the uplift of the 
womanhood of India must still go on, a 
lighthouse for the many who seek the 
Light.” 
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Evangelism and Medicine 


By Ida Kahn, M.D., Nanchang, China 


EK came home from conference 
W determined to stress the work of 
evangelism above everything else 
and at all costs. Christmas time 
gave me a great opportunity. Our big 
ward was decorated in a beautiful manner 
and here were gathered a crowd of over 
three hundred people. Poor patients, 
rich patients, high officials’ wives and 
even army officers were all here ready to 
listen to what I might say to them. So 
with a silent prayer for help I poured out 
my heart and appealed to them to accept 
Christ as their Saviour. I said: ‘Does 
this look as if we had gathered to do honor 
to the illegitimate son of Mary whom you 
say that Jesus is? And remember that 
not only here but all over the world this 
day the Christians have met to honor 
Jesus, who we say is the Son of God, and 
he came to earth as the Son of Man to 
save us from our sins. Since time im- 
memorial has the birth of any king or 
great man so shaken the earth as this 
Jesus whom you despise? Yet almost two 
thousand years after his birth this Christ 
has power to thrill the world anew at the 
mere memory of his birth.” 

I told them how few good hospitals 
there are in all China, and reminded them 
that. this hospital was built by the women 
of America, who loved Jesus and wanted 
to manifest the spirit of Christ to the 
women of China. For that reason they 
have built hospitals all over China and 
not only hospitals but schools, colleges 
and orphanages everywhere. Moreover, 
this work has been carried on not only in 
our country but all over the world. Did 
the other religions of the world move 
people to make these sacrifices for others? 
If they did not, then it showed that Christ 
was of divine origin, or he could not have 
moved the hearts of his believers in so 
mighty a fashion. 

The Nationalists say that the ‘‘Three 
People’s Principles” of Sun Yat Sen are 
sufficient to save the country, but already 
their ranks are torn and people are suf- 
fering because they cannot live up to 
what they preach. The strongest nations 
on earth are those in which the people 


carry out most fully the teachings of 
Christ. I said that if I had a wonderful 
elixir of life I would give it to them to 
save them; so, because I knew that Jesus 
could save them and give them life eternal 
I was eager to have them accept him. The 
Nationalists can never regenerate the 
country without the help of Christ, but 
we Christians should imitate them in 
their propaganda work and try to preach 
Christ until everyone has heard the gospel 
and has been given a chance to believe in 
him as their Saviour. 

Many of the people told me they be- 
lieved that what I had said was true. One 
high official’s wife told me afterward that 
she remembered all that I said and re- 
peated it to her husband, and he said it 
was all true. I thanked the Lord because 
he had enabled me to give the message 
in an effective way, for these people ordi- 
narily would never go near a place where 
there was any preaching. 

The new year came and the preachers 
planned for a week of evangelistic work. 
They asked me to preach one day at the 
Central Church. I declined at first, for I 
said that I was used only to talking to the 
women and might fail where there were 
many men. However, they urged me and 
I finally consented, for I did not want to 
be a coward. I chose John 3: 16 for my 
subject, and preached not only to those 
who did not know Christ, but also to the 
Christians, urging them to preach Christ 
and his power to save, and to try to live 
Christlike lives so that Jesus in all things 
might have the preéminence. After my 
talk, eight persons stood up and signified 
that they wished to accept Christ as their 
Saviour. Oh, I was so happy! One of the 
men was a colonel in the army. He has 
joined our church as a probationer and 
will soon be baptized. 

The blessed preaching goes on and all 
our medical work has felt the impetus. 
A case was brought to us from Fungchen, 
about one hundred sixty J from here. The 
woman had suffered severely from the bad 
treatment of a Chinese doctor. We 
prayed for her and did the best that we 

(Continued on page 218) 


TEACH us, O Lord, the way in which we 

should walk, especially when we are tak- 
ing a forward step for thy kingdom and glory! 
Grant us corroborating circumstances, and may 
we hear the voice behind us saying, ‘‘This is the 
way: walk ye in it!” — Selected. 


Editorial 


A Message to the Churches 


The second study conference on world 
peace, with representatives of thirty-five 
communions and allied religious organiza- 
tions, held in Columbus, Ohio, early in 
March, adopted a “Message to the 
Churches”? from which we make some 
extracts. The entire list of affirmations, 
or principles, and recommendations may 
be secured from the National Committee 
on the Churches and World Peace, 105 
East 22d Street, New York City. These 
paragraphs are typical of the whole: 


We hold that the Churches of Jesus Christ 
should be a mighty dynamic in abolishing war. 
War denies the fatherhood of God, scorns the 
brotherhood of man, mocks the sacredness of 
human life, is merciless to helpless women and 
children, uses falsehood, ignores justice, releases 
the passions, and cultivates hate. War means 
everything that Jesus did not mean, and means 
nothing that he did mean. 

We therefore hold that the Churches should 
condemn resort to the war-system as sin and 
should henceforth refuse, as institutions, to sanc- 
tion it or to be used as agencies in its support. 

We hold that ‘Christians should be good 
citizens, obeying the laws of the state and being 
subject to its authority up to the point where 
obedience to man would be disobedience to God,” 
and that the Churches should teach patriotic 
support of the state, in the conviction that the 
state is bound by the obligations of the Pact 
never to resort to war but to use only peaceful 
means for the solution of all controversies. 

We hold that the government of the United 
States should adopt and declare the policy that, 
when its citizens go abroad to engage in business, 
or when they invest capital in foreign enter- 
prises, they are expected to abide by the laws of 
the country in which they are doing business, 
and to assume any risks involved; and that, while 
it will seek to safeguard their persons and prop- 
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erty by pacific means, it will not intervene with 
armed force on their behalf. 

We hold that the Churches — the world over 
—should adopt the recommendation of the 
International Missionary Council, meeting in 
Jerusalem last April, that “the protection of 
missionaries should only be by such methods as 
will promote goodwill in personal and official 
relations” and that all missionary societies 
“should make no claim on their governments for 
the armed defense of their missionaries and of 
their property.”’ 


Next Year’s Textbooks 


As has already become known to many of 
our readers, the textbook for next year’s 
study is “From Jerusalem to Jerusalem,” 
by Helen Barrett Montgomery. It is a 
study of the expansion of the Christian 
Church through the centuries, told in 
Mrs. Montgomery’s graphic style. The 
FRIEND will give many practical sug- 
gestions for the use of the book and will 
“tie it up” to the work of our Society. 
The book for juniors is ‘Going to Jeru- 
salem,’’ by Margaret T. Applegarth. A 
review of these books will appear in a 
later issue of the FRrENpD. 

These are both gotten out by the Cen- 
tral Committee on the United Study of 
Foreign Missions. The price for each is 
fifty cents in paper, seventy-five cents 
in cloth. : 

For the Standard Bearers there is a 
book planned and edited by Mrs. Van 
Sant, with program helps and suggestions 
at the end of each chapter by the Branch. 
superintendents of young people’s work. 
The title is ‘The One Who Went and the 
One She Found.” It is, as the title indi- 
cates, a collection of stories of mission- 
aries and nationals, well illustrated and 
very usable as well as interesting. It is, 
as 1s the book now in use, practically 
the whole budget as well as textbook. It 
will be ready about the first of June and 
will sell for one dollar. 


A World-Interdependence Exhibit 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Theodore 
Andrae of Milwaukee, it has become pos- 
sible for the first time to bring the fact of 
present-day world-interdependence to the 
attention of the people by means of an 
exhibit. The Bulletin of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War gives 
this information and a list of the Andrae 
Committee. The first showing of the 
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exhibit is to be at Geneva this summer 
and it is planned to make it a permanent 
thing. 

Mrs. Andrae, who is well known in her 


state for her interest in public and social ’ 


welfare work as well as in the movement 
for world peace, says that the idea for the 
World Interdependence Exhibit came to 
her after a visit to eastern museums where 
she was impressed by the predominance 
of war relics and the need for some evi- 
dence of man’s long effort toward the 
peaceful organization of life. 


Goodwill Ships Needed 


The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom has adopted a resolu- 
tion which might be commended to the 
advocates of the Cruiser Bill. It follows: 

Resolved: That two friendly, unarmed 
ships for ceremonial occasions are needed 
more than additional cruisers, in order 
that important officials sent on missions 
to foreign lands may travel in amicable 
fashion with no hint of armed force, as is 
the case when such officials go on battle- 
ships. One such ship should be for use 
on the Atlantic Ocean and one for use on 
the Pacific. These ships should be under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Commerce and the personnel should be 
entirely civil and not military. 


A Poster of the Paris Pact 


The National Council for Prevention of 
War has prepared an attractive poster 
which gives the essential articles of the 
Paris Pact in large type. The poster is 
twenty-eight by forty-four inches. There 
is a highly decorative border in red and 
the text of the pact is printed in blue. 

The pact will be widely studied in the 
coming year and “‘the last man”’ should 
know what it says. Copies should be in 
churches and schools. They may be ob- 
tained from 532 Seventeenth Street, 
Washington, D. C., at fifteen cents each 
or a dollar for ten. 


Personal Mention 


Miss Charlotte T. Holman and Miss 
Sarah C. Holman are on their way to the 
United States on furlough, Miss Sarah 


Holman has developed a notable school 


in one of the mohullas of Agra, where 
Christian converts from the depressed 
classes are recelving an education ‘that 
prepares them to develop and enrich the 
life of their community, rather than lift- 
ing them out of the community and leav- 
ing that no better than before. This re- 
markable piece of work and the school 
will henceforth be known as the Holman 
Institute. 

Miss Anna Agnes Abbott and Miss 
May E. Sutherland, on furlough from the 
Bombay Conference, are booked to sail 
from New York by the American Mer- 
chant Line, June 13. They will spend a 
short time traveling through Central 
Europe and expect to arrive in India 
about the end of July. Miss Sutherland 
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could in treatment. We had never heard 
of anyone’s recovering from a condition 
like hers, but she was healed. AIl things 
are possible with God and we praise him 
and magnify his name. 

One of my nurses also recovered in a 
wonderful manner, in answer to prayer. 
Her case made a deep impression on the 
nurses, for everyone felt that her cure was 
due to the prayers made on her behalf. 
Several of the girls had their faith 
strengthened and others have expressed 
their belief in Christ and asked to be taken 
into the church on probation. 

While last year we lost a number of our 
church members through fear of persecu- 
tion, this year we have an increased mem- 
bership. In all we have about thirty new 
members. Some have joined us on pro- 
bation, while others have come in by 
letters and by baptism. Then most of the 
old Christians who had backslidden have 
come back to us, so we are very happy. 

For the blessings of the year we praise 
and thank our Heavenly Father and we 
also thank you dear friends for making 
all our work possible. China is indeed 
passing through the deepest crisis in her 
history of four thousand years and to you 
who are giving her a real chance for the 
salvation of her people we give our heart- 
felt thanks. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


POSSESSIONS AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 
JULY 
1 Minear, Ruth; Montgomery, Urdell; 

Trimble, Lydia A. 
2 Betz, Blanche. 
3 Harb, Mabel E. 
4 Curtice, Lois K.; Wysner, Glora M. 
5 Nelson, Eva I. 
7 Reddick, Olive I. 
8 Bacon, Nettie A.; Lawrence, Birdice M.; 
Powell, Alice M. 
9 Cornelison, Bernice M. 
10 Penney, Winnogene C.; Taylor, 
Anna Mabel. 
11 Helm, Mabel. 
12 Ruppel, Leona E. 
13 Abel, Edith F.; Crawford, Janette H. 
14 Spathelf, Rena F. 
15 Elliott, Bernice E.; Gerrish, Ella M.; 
Gilman, Gertrude; Jaquet, Myra A. 
16 Landis, Rotha S. 
17 Whitmer, Harriet M. 
18 Staubli, Frieda. 
19 Morgan, Margaret. 
20 Bricker, Mary E.; McQuie, Ada. 
21 MHosford, Ruby C.; Matthew, Helen; 
Raab, Theodora. 
22 Allen, Mabel E. 
24 Pletcher, Mina L. 
25 Paine, Mildred A. 
26 Grennan, Elizabeth M.; Proctor, Orvia A.; 
Witham, Lois E. 
27 Hanks, E. Gertrude; Nelson, Ada M.; 
Scoville, Ha M. 
28 Overman, L. Belle; Strever, Frances. 
29 Bowen, Alice; Wood, Lola. 
30 Atkins, Ruth J.; Robinson, Muriel E. 
(Addresses given in May Fr1EnpD) 


Thou Shalt Have No Other Gods 
Before Me 


Were an angel from heaven to travel 
through America today, to listen to our 
conversation, to watch how we spend our 
money, to consider the smallness of our 
investment in our Maker’s dearest inter- 
ests and the liberality of our spending for 
our own unimportant desires, he could 
find justification for reporting back to 
heaven: “‘ Americans have forgotten God. 
Though he has prospered them above all 
other nations, yet they worship them- 
selves and money and what it will buy for 
them. They are dollar idolators.”’ 

God witnesses our vast expenditures for 
things of trifling value, our devotion to 


Mrs. Jacob Finger, 193 Ontario Street, Buffalo, New York 


material possessions, even while we pro- 
fess to serve him. Surely his patience is 
tried and his wrath kindles as he notes 
that he and his works are scarcely post- 
scripts in our thoughts. Would he not 
say of us: ‘‘This people honoreth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me’’? 
Could he not truly say: ‘These be thy 
gods, O Americans! Gasoline and rich 
raiment; goodly houses and expensive 
furnishings; recreations and riches. Where 
your treasure is, there your heart is; in 
things that I have made, not in my 
kingdom”’? 

Can we not hear a Malachi or an Amos 
prophesying: “Hear, O America! God, 
the Maker of earth, the Father Almighty, 
loves and has greatly blessed you and 
your people. All that ye have is his. Of 
his own he asks you to bring him proper 
portions of your incomes to help extend 
his kingdom. Ye mock him by sharing 
with him no more liberally than with 
your tailor, milliner or garage man. Then 
ye add insult to injury by shouting: ‘See 
what a liberal giver I am!’ 

“Hear, O members of all American 
communions that call yourselves Chris- 
tian! God is weary of mouthed praises 
accompanied by flagrant indifference to 
his commands and disregard for his 
rights. Christ commanded you to go into 
all the world, as a condition of his pres- 
ence with you always; yet ye claim his 
presence while ye contribute to his 
treasury as though he were a vender of 
peanuts or a street beggar. He asks you 
to love your neighbors, the needy among 
the nations, as yourselves; and ye spend 
for theater tickets more than for mis- 
sions. He asks you to take up your cross 
and follow him, and ye mock him by 
talking of taking up your cross while ye 
offer him fifty cents a week. Repent! 
Restore! Return unto him! Treat him 
as Lord in fact; in finances; then will he 
return unto thee.” 

Christ sits over against the treasury to 
compare what we offer through the church 
for the service of a needy world with our 
income for the year; to observe how much 
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we love him by what we pay for missions 
in accord with his command; to compare 
our offerings with the quality of our suits 
and dresses and with our luxuries and so- 
called necessities; to ascertain whether we 
put our trust in money andmaterial things, 
as did Dives, or in the living God. As he 
sits there and watches our gifts what does 
our Saviour see? Does our liberality in 
money make our Lord’s heart glad or sad? 
If you truly love your family or anyone 
more than money, you share money 
liberally and cheerfully with them. If you 
truly love your needy fellow citizens, and 
the peoples of other countries; if you 
truly love God and your Lord, your 
church and its work, you will share your 
money liberally and cheerfully with them. 
Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be; and where your heart is, there 
will you spend your treasure. Let me ask 
you: “Where is your heart? In your own 
appetite and appearance? In the happi- 
ness of your family?” If your love and 
money do not extend beyond these in 
proper measure, are you keeping the 
greatest commandments? It may be that 
you love God and your fellowmen less 
than you thought. Will you not set your- 
self to give more thought and sympathy 
to the plans of God and the needs of the 
world, and to bestow upon them shares of 
your income commensurate with what 
you bestow on yourself and your family? 
- — Adapted or quoted from “‘ Money 
Talks” by Albert F. McGarrah. 


Stewards of All of Life 


Have you found satisfaction in this 
“way of life’? For the next three months 
will you, as a “Gift of Service, ”’ tell others 
what it has meant to you and what it may 
mean for them? This is something anyone 
can do even though her “auxiliary takes a 
vacation in the summer.” If every three- 
fold steward in the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society would definitely take 
it upon herself to win one to this “ way of 
life” before the first of September, our 
stewardship goal would be gloriously 
reached. At the same time a thing of far 
greater importance would have been ac- 
complished. Deep, broad, strong founda- 
tions for the future would have been laid. 
But why not win many rather than to be 
content with one? Try it. 
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WESLEYAN 
SERVICE 4 


Mrs. Merle N. English, Chairman 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


The Guild year ends May 31. We trust 
you have cause to rejoice because of the 
fine record you have made this year. 

The Program Outlines for the new year 
will be ready for distribution in June and 
one copy will be mailed to each Guild 
president. September, November, De- 
cember and January will be devoted to 
the study of conditions in other lands and 
we shall use Bishop McConnell’s new 
book, ‘Human Needs and World Chris- 
tianity,”? as a guide. October will be 
“Good Citizenship Month,” a splendid 
time to get folk informed concerning 
November elections. The new citizen- 
ship leaflet 1s now ready for distribution. 
The February, March, April and May 
meetings will be given to the work in the 
home field and ‘The Crowded Ways,” by 
Charles Hatch Sears, will be the source 
of much of our information. 

We have had very satisfactory reports 
from units concerning the helpfulness of 
the Guild Bulletin which has been printed 
for the first time this past year. We hope 
to make it bigger and better next year. 
There will be no July and August issues. 
For information concerning the Guild 
program and plans read this column dur- 
ing these months. We hope to have the 
name of each officer in each unit on our 
subscription list next year. Is that too 
much to expect? Subscribers are not 
limited to officers or even to members of 
the Wesleyan Service Guild. Anyone who 
cares to may subscribe. Subscription price 
is thirty-five cents a year. 

These months since last October, when 
your present chairman came into office, 
have been busy ones, but she has paused 
long enough to contemplate the bigness 
of our task and the vast opportunities for 
service just ahead. Work hard, plan well 
during these summer months and you 
will reap your harvest in increased inter- 
est next fall and winter. 


hes Métiblas G. Van Sant, 601 Sechntl Roraue. Sterling, Ill. 
Associate; Mrs. John C. Shover, A. D. Kew Terrace, Kew Garden, L.I., N. Y. 


A Letter from Lima 


Dear Share-Plan Friends: A short time 
ago the Limeans were privileged to wel- 
come Mr. and Mrs. Hoover to their 
country. The Lima High School students, 
through the courtesy of the embassy, 
were permitted to extend their personal 
greetings to Mrs. Hoover by presentiag 
her with a beautiful bouquet of red and 
white roses, symbolic of the Peruvian 
flag. This she accepted so graciously and 
genuinely that their hearts were won 
forever. 

It is coming close to commencement 
time and we are busy preparing to gradu- 
ate four fine girls. One of these girls is 
Amalia del Aguila, who made the long 
trip from the province of Moyambamba. 
She is valedictorian of the class, and is 
going back over the mountains to her 
home to find a field of service there. The 
other girls are from Lima. 

When there were only eight graduates 
we organized the Alumnae Association, 
and now it has grown in numbers to 
thirty-one. It has likewise grown in 
popularity, strength and effectiveness. At 
a recent meeting they decided to meet 
monthly next year for a picnic supper fol- 
. lowed by an inspiration talk, that they 
may continue to grow, though their school 
days are over. We have in this number, 
Sunday school teachers and superintend- 
ents, many teachers and secretaries in 
our mission schools. One has helped in the 
group of girls we organized after the visit 
of Stanley Jones to foster Christian de- 
velopment and Christlike characters. One 
of our graduates, Pilar Montero, is study- 
ing in [llinois Normal University prepar- 
ing to come back to teach for us. 

The building fund is steadily increasing. 
Recently the eighth grade girls presented a 
program for its benefit and netted one 
hundred dollars. The seventh and tenth 
grades prepared candies for sale and over 
twenty-five dollars more was added. How 
the girls do look forward to the erection 
of the promised building! So many of the 
graduates speak of their desire to study 


in the new domestic science course which 
we are planning to offer in the new build- 
ing. Won’t it be wonderful to have a real 
home for the Lima High? 

As yet we have no girl who has dedi- 
cated her life for full-time Christian work. 
This is not strange, for we have here no 
training school. As the women’s work is 
beginning to develop we feel more than 
ever the need of these trained workers. 
So great is the need that we are hoping 
and praying that one will rise up suffi- 
ciently promising to warrant our sending 
her to our school in Buenos Aires. The 
women of Argentina and Uruguay have 
offered to raise funds to help finance such 
an undertaking, so you see the missionary 
spirit is getting hold of the women of this 


continent. GERTRUDE Hanks, 
FRANCES VANDEGRIFT. 


Sketches from Suwon, Korea 


The women overcome the difficulty of 
paying dues for the support of two ‘Bible 
women in Manchuria and an Indian 
teacher in India by gathering and selling 
oysters, by selling bean-sprouts, eggs, 
chickens, pigs, small articles for family 
use, water dippers made of gourds which 
they have grown in the gardens, baskets 
which they have woven and cocoons from 
silkworms which they have reared. In-_ 
deed, they do anything which their hands 
find to do in order to pay the yen 1.20 a 
year. 

Kim Chaksil, when reporting her work 
said, ‘‘ Never before have I had such out- 
pourings of the Spirit’s power upon me. 
Never have there been so many sick; so 
many demon-possessed nor so many whose 
hearts were torn by anxiety and sorrow. 
That through Christ I might be sufficient 
for these conditions and that I might have 
the promise to the twelve fulfilled in me, 
was the agony of my heart for days. 
Claiming the promises I walked the lonely 
roads and as I visited in the homes he 
gave his blessing until it seemed that I 
needed only to lay my hands on the sick 

(Continued on page 217) 
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Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
461 East Broadway, Alliance, Ohio 


Are the Children on Your Heart? 


This significant question with the 
charming little faces of boys and girls 
and babies appeared on a huge red heart 
among the posters on display at one of 
our Branch meetings. Prepare one for 
your next district meeting. It will make 
a fine point of departure for the leader who 
presents the junior work. 

It has been the thought of many leaders 
in recent months to lay more emphasis on 
interesting boys in World Friendship and 
the results are evident in letters and 
reports. A boy of thirteen writes as fol- 
lows from Sheridan, Indiana: 

“Dear Bob and Betty: Our King’s 
Herald band services are quite different 
from the ones we have had. After Sun- 
day school we stay in church for the sing- 
ing, prayer and the children’s sermon. 
Then when the older folks are singing we 
retire to our own room and have our own 
services. We have put on two plays, 
‘Christmas at a China Mission Scation,’ 
presented by the girls and ‘Prove It,’ a 
mite. box demonstration, presented by 
eight boys. Our mite boxes are turned in 
every quarter and each child who has 
twenty-five cents in his box receives a 
gold star. At our last opening at the 
close of the year we are going to have an 
airplane party. Our band is divided into 
two sides, and the one totalling the most 
money will be entertained by the losers. 
In March we gave the stereopticon lec- 
ture, ‘The Changing of the Congo.’ The 
collection was used for our Thank-Offer- 
ing. We used what we called an install- 
ment plan with our Thank-Offering 
folders. They were given out three 


months before the public service. By 


giving two dimes a month instead of six 
at one time many more of the children 
were able to fill the cards. 


Your King’s Herald friend, 


Stewart Morepock.” 
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Young People 
(Continued from page 216) 


and my prayers were answered; to com- 
mand the demons and they came forth; 
to speak to the sorrowing and they were 
comforted. And because the power of 
God has been manifested in our midst 
many have been added to the church. 
But just as when Jesus was on earth, what 
terrible persecutions follow belief in him! 
Many are beaten; others are continually 
tongue-lashed, while some are driven from 
the house to find shelter where they may. 
One bitterly cold night a Christian woman 
was beaten by her husband, stripped of all 
her clothing and thrown out of doors. 
Crawling oa her hands and knees she 
reached my house where she was clothed, 
refreshed and comforted.” 

Sin Hamna, a high-class woman, asked 
the privilege of giving her testimony. 
“For years,” she said, “I prayed for a 
son and for peace in my heart. I had 
been tenderly reared and had never 
walked long distances, but the distress of 
mind and heart was so great that for ten 
years I visited temples, making three 
pilgrimages a year, each time losing all 
my toe nails. Once I met a leopard in the 
mountains. I suffered greatly, but no 
peace came to my heart till I found the 
Savior a few years ago.’”’ It was this 
Hamna who gave yen 80 for the Suwon 
school playground equipment. 

Luta A. Minter. 


Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 213) 


is under reappointment to Puntamba, 
and Miss Abbott to Basim. 

In the appointments made at the last 
session of the Northwest India Confer- 
ence, Miss Helen Buss was appointed to 
the Catherine Craine Kissack Boys’ 
School at Sonepat and Miss Grace Boddy 
to evangelistic work on Muttra District 
and to Holman Institute, at Agra, with 
Agra as her post office address. 

One of the earliest workers of our So- 
ciety, and for many years a valued con- 
tributor to the Frimnp, Mrs. J. H. 
Knowles, has passed on to the higher life. 
A fitting memorial will appear next 


month. 
(Continued on page 222) 


Intro THE INTERIOR 
{~“Miss Nora Kellogg of Danforth Hospital, 
Kiukiang, China, tells of an experience soon after 
her return from furlough:— Six months have gone 
by since [ reached the round moon gate that 
leads in from the crooked stone-paved street to 
the quiet and beauty of trees and grass and this 


dear hospital home. They have been months 
of very great privilege with plenty of work and 
constant joy. 

One of the outstanding events of the spring 
was a wonderful five-day trip into the interior of 
the province to a large country estate. The hus- 
band and the brother of the sick woman came 
and begged Dr. Chen to go back with them. To 
my delight she asked me to go with her. 

We packed a roll of bedding, a basket of dress- 
ing materials, drugs and smallpox vaccine, and a 
little fruit, watermelon seeds and pickled peppers 
to piece out the meals we might get, and started 
out with the men. 

Most of the time we traveled by sailboat down 
a beautiful clear stream, winding between green 
banks where larks kept singing. The boatman 
cooked rice over a tiny clay stove in the prow of 
the boat and fried eggs bought at a farmhouse we 
passed. The thin blue smoke of his fire drifted 
in over our heads. 

Next morning we left the boat and tramped 
overland till wheelbarrows from our host’s home 
came out to meet us. Our road was a hard mud 
path, winding onward around the edges of fields 
purple with vetch, golden with rape, white with 
turnip, green with heading wheat. The banks 
which separated the fields were covered with 
myriads of violets, bridal wreath and wild lilacs. 
Slow-moving buffaloes dragged wooden ploughs. 
Sun-browned farmers with peaked rice straw 
hats and blue cotton clothes were hard at work. 
One’s eyes traveled far across the flower-filled 
fields to the misty blue mountains. 

We found our patient, an invalid with cancer, 
who had been on her bed for four years. For two 
days we cared for her and Dr. Chen kept very 
tenderly pointing her to the Lord and praying 
with her, as well as with her children at the table. 

It was a most fascinating place. They gave us 
a large room. Its paper windows on wooden 
frames, beautifully carved with flowers, opened 
out on a court where roses bloomed. The other 
side of the room joined a great room where there 
were many idols and ancestral worship was 
carried on. The bed in our room was a huge 
square one, all carved and lacquered bright red. 

Many poor people came for help during those 
two days. Our host was very kind, letting them 
come crowding into the home and supplying 
boiled water for washing sores. The Kiukiang 
friends were a little anxious when we were gone 
so long, ‘because of rumors that there were ban- 
dits down that way, but we met nothing but 
courtesy and kindness. 


THe EVANGELISTIC CENTER IN CONSTANTINE 


Miss Gwendolyn Narbeth writes from Con- 
stantine, Algeria:—I wish you might run over 
and see the house which a memorial gift made it 
possible for us to buy. An Arab house is built 
around a small square court. On each side of the 
square there is a long narrow room opening into 
the court. On the second and third floors there 
are similar rooms on three sides, the fourth being 
taken up by the stairway. The interior is white- 
washed and looks very fresh and clean. The pretty 
Arab doors and windows and the railings around 
the balconies are painted green; and being lovers 
of plants we have arranged ferns and plants along 
the balconies and in every available place. 

On the third floor we have the dining room 
and kitchen, where girls are being taught cooking 
and housekeeping. The third room is a kinder- 
garten. On the other floors we have our class- 
rooms and dispensary and are hoping to install 
a bathroom. 

We have just had the longest, coldest, wettest 
winter on record and have suffered very much 
from the cold. The Arabs sit around their little 
charcoal fires and keep fairly warm, but we are 
altogether too active for any such system to be of 
use to us. We have had stoves put in the three 
rooms we use the most, but as an Arab house is 
built without chimneys it has meant having stove 
pipes from the rooms brought out into the court 
and a long pipe going up through the center to the 
top of the house, above the roof — very ugly, but 
the only thing to do. By next winter we hope to 
have every room in the house filled with work 
and shall need a fire of some sort in each one. 
You can imagine that if we should carry out the 
system we have now our very pretty interior 
would resemble a pipe organ! 

We called in our architect and asked what he 
could suggest. He replied that the only way to 
heat the house was by hot water heating and 
gave us an estimate. Just at this time a letter 
came telling of a special gift for furniture and 
equipment for the new house. Isn’t that wonder- 
ful? During the summer we shall have the system 
installed and by next winter every corner of the 
house will be warm and, in addition, there will be 
only one fire to light and no ugly stovepipes. 
This has brought us much joy and there will be 
enough money left to buy some much needed 
furniture for the house. 


Beauty In Korea 


Dr. Berneta Block, a new missionary to Seoul, 
Korea, wrote last August:— There is so much 
beauty knocking at the door of me these days 
that I hardly have time to let it all in. [ am 
spending the summer months at Sorai Beach, 
which is located on the Yellow Sea side of 
Korea. There are about three hundred mission- 
aries here, so it is quite like an American village. 

Our cottage faces west and we look out over 
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the{sea to a range of mountains which jut out 
into the water. Just over this range we see the 
most wonderful sunsets I have ever seen. Some 
nights the sky is flaming red, other times pink 
and orchid, and again gold and blue. There are 
ever-changing shadows on the sea, and sailboats 
with yellow or black sails can always be seen 
here and there. 

We have Sunday evening service and prayer 
meetings on a bluff, and they are most inspira- 
tional because of the beauty which God places 
before our eyes. 

Tam still studying the language and so am not 
doing hospital work. My language teacher was 
here with me during July, but through August I 
am just vacationing. 

By December I Fore to be ready to begin my 
work and I am anxious for that time to come. 
In October I have to go to Japan to take some 
government medical examinations. 

Sometimes I wonder just a bit how I shall 
manage in the fall. Our hospital is not well 
equipped. The Korean doctors do very little 
laboratory work, so we need much in that line. 
We just must have a blood-pressure apparatus. 
There will be a way, I am sure. 

When I first came there were two darling 
babies in the hospital, twins. Their mother had 
died and Miss Roberts had promised to care 


‘for them for a year. At the end of the year she 


sent them home, but a few days ago they were 
brought back to the hospital in very poor condi- 
tion, and not long after they both died. The 
father had six other children and even though he 
did his best he just could not care for these. The 
grandmother lived with them and could not 
understand the method of feeding used in the 
hospital, so the children had to get accustomed 
to poor food. They just could not make it. So 
much teaching in the homes needs to be done. 
I hope we can have mothers’ clinics and classes 
to help them. 


A Train LETTER 


Miss Pearl Madden, central treasurer for India, 
writes from a train in India:— You know our 
trains in India are not at all like the trains at 
home; they are after the English style. There 
are many separate compartments seating from 
six to twelve people and, as they say, sleeping 
four or six. 

In India we have to carry our own bedding 
and make up our own beds on the train — there 
are no porters to do it for us. But of course we 
get used to this and in my opinion, unless the 
train is crowded, we can make ourselves more 
comfortable during the day than we can in 
America. 

J will not say that this is true of the night, but 
during the day, if we have the whole long seat to 
ourselves, six or eight feet long, we can spread 
our bedding out and have a rest. I generally 
work all day on my typewriter, but there are 
times when I am forced to rest—for instance, if I 
have had to change in the middle of the night 
and have been up several hours waiting for the 
next train. On all the mail trains there are 
separate compartments for ladies and I always 
travel in these, especially if I am to be on the 
train over night. 
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I wish you might hear the resports of the work 
at the conferences. Oh, the opportunities and the 
challenge! There is one Christian community 
of 4,000 people with not a single school; another 
where there are 787 children and only sixty in 
school; another district with no schools. And 
why no schools? Why are our Christian children 
remaining in ignorance? Because we have not 
the teachers to give them and not the money to 
train the teachers. 

One of the greatest needs of our Christian 
community is primary education and our policy 
is to stress this as never before. Our Society at 
home is helping nobly and we are most grateful, 
but we do need so much more. 

We are giving the chance for an education to 
only about twenty-five per cent of our Christian 
boys and girls. It makes our hearts sad to see 
them growing up in ignorance. We shall just 
labor on, doing our best both over there and here, 
working together for the sharing of our wonder- 
ful gospel with the people of India. 


A Noursszs’ Prayer MEETING 


Miss K. Grace Wythe, Fukuoka, Japan, tells 
this encouraging story:— Last September three 
nurses in the University Hospital came to ask 
what we would think if they started a little 
prayer meeting among themselves, taking entire 
charge of it; because, they said, ‘‘We cannot 
attend church prayer meetings and class meet- 
ings, but we feel the need for more expression in 
our Christian lives.” You may imagine what 
the answer was. 

That meeting has been steadily growing in 
both numbers and power. Our Japanese co- 
worker visited it a week ago and reported sixteen 
present and all so eager to speak and pray that 
the hour was all too short. 

The Christian girls are all earnest in their 
efforts to bring others to the regular weekly 
meeting and to the morning service at the church, 
so that the average attendance at the former is 
now thirty-five. Hvery Sunday morning ten or 
twelve give of their one rest day to the adult 
Bible class and the service of worship. 


Tury WeERE WaITING FoR HER 


Miss Mabel L. Eddy of Calcutta, India, wrote 
just before starting back after furlough:— The 
furlough has brought me much of inspiration and 
strength and also opportunities for doing a little 
for India. It has passed very quickly and now 
with joy I set my face toward India for the fourth 
time. 

They are waiting for me there. A woman is 
waiting for me, one who was born into a very 
high-caste home but was married in childhood 
and never went to school. For years she was 
without Christian teaching but she has become 
a friend of mine and she is waiting for me to tell 
her more about Jesus, whom she now loves. 

A little girl is waiting for me. She, too, was 
born into a high-caste home; but her mother was 
married at the age of twelve and was not edu- 
cated. The parents of this little girl want their 
daughter to have opportunities which the mother 
missed. They want her to fill a place of useful- 
ness in India. They are just waiting for me to 
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return, when together we shall arrange to place 
their little daughter in a good Christian school. 

Groups of young women and girls are awaiting 
me. InSunday school and Epworth League work 
opportunities for helping them will again be mine. 

City women and village women wait for some- 
one to help them. And when I reach India I shall 
have nothing to do but to serve those to whom [ 
shall be led. Often I shall hear the Master say, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, 
my brethren, ye did it unto me.”’ 

(A large part of Miss Eddy’s first letter after 
reaching India was printed in the Frimnp for 
May, page 182. She goes on to say:) 

I wish you could have been at our Bengali 
Sunday school picnic last Friday. About two 
hundred of us went in three large busses, two 
automobiles and the train. Barrackpore, where 
we had the picnic, is fourteen miles from Cal- 
cutta and is on the bank of the Hoogly River. 
We greatly enjoyed ourselves in the park on the 
river bank. The children had rides about the 
town, which was beautiful with flowers on every 
hand. You would have been amazed at the 
immense flowering vines with their brilliant color- 
ing, growing right up over the two-story houses. 

We crossed the river in small boats to Seram- 
pore where William Carey began his great work. 
In his library we saw a copy of the very first 
translation into Bengali of the first three books 
of the Old Testament. It was thrilling. 


Mertine Unper Dirricv.ties 


Mrs. Alice H. Sharp of Kongju, Korea, writes 
of a missionary society which meets according to a 
method of its own:— I must tell you how they run 
their missionary meetings on one of our circuits. 
They have one society, but the members are 
scattered in several places. There are not those 
who are able to be officers in every place, so the 
meetings travel and the officers go, too, and as 
many members as can. There are six places 
represented and the greatest distance between 
the places is thirty miles. One of the members 
who goes from each place takes the dues of the 
other members who cannot go. When it is time 
for the dues to be given, the members of each 
place are called separately. As their names are 
called the one who has the dues responds and 
lays down the ten sen. 

The meeting is held in a different place each 
month. As they always hold it in the day time, 
the Christians and the members of the place 
where the meeting is held furnish the dinner. 
The president of that society is the Bible woman. 
I am sorry to say that I am losing her as she 
married this spring and is going to her husband, 
who lives in another part of the country. I hope 
I can get another woman who will be as good 
as she is. 


ABOLISHING ANCESTOR WORSHIP 


Miss Leona Thomasson writes from Kiukiang, 
China:— The fact that conditions are outwardly 
calm does not mean that things have stopped 
happening in China; far from it. We have heard 
twice, recently, of a change that is being con- 
sidered, though our information did not come 
from any source of authority. 

The government, we hear, is going to order a 
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change in the national custom of the worship of 
ancestors. Perhaps I should say the abolition of 
the custom, since they are offering nothing in its 
place. We are told that they consider the burn- 
ing of paper money and incense before the graves 
and the ancestral tablets, and the use of Taoist 
priests at funeral ceremonies, to be all a super- 
stition and delusion and that they must cease. 

We all agree with the government that these 
things are just what they say they are; but I 
think that most of us would not deprive a whole 
nation in a day of the small comfort that even 
such religious rites offer in the hardest experience 
oF life without offering something better in their 
place. 

Of course, that is where our opportunity and 
privilege come in, and perhaps, without realizing 
it, the government is depending upon us to 
supply the need. Let us pray and work to the 
end that we may not fail them if that decree 
goes forth. 


A New ‘“Sunsninrt AMBULANCE” 


One use of the money from the Sunshine Bags of 
Northwestern Branch extension members is to 
provide a “Sunshine Ambulance” for Dr. Rita B. 
Tower of Brindaban, India. It is a motor ambu- 
lance, capable of carrying eight sick people from the 
villages in to the hospital at Brindaban, India. 
Dr. Tower wrote in January shortly after tts arri- 
val: — On New Year’s Day I went out in the 
ambulance for the first time. We visited three 
villages within a distance of twenty miles. Saw 
twenty-six patients in one village, fourteen in the 
second and thirty-five in the third, making a total 
of seventy-five. Besides this, we had to go 
through the villages and let them know we had 
come with medicines. We started out at nine 
and got back about five. It was a good day’s 
work and we so much enjoyed being able to 
reach more people than we could possibly do 
otherwise. 

The villages which we visited were on the 
main road to Delhi. We just drew up at the side 
of the road, under a tree, and found it very con- 
venient to work from the car. A bee peer 

ile we were 
working in one village and remarked that the 
ambulance was a splendid thing. 

From the doings of the past week you can see 
that we should keep out of mischief. Monday I 
had three operations to do. Tuesday we went 
out in the ambulance. Wednesday we spent the 
whole day on a confinement case in Muttra and 
have made daily visits there since. I also did an 
operation here Wednesday. Thursday two more 
operations, Friday two and Saturday one. Miss 
Barry, our new nurse, has arrived and she is a 
great help, especially in the operatingroom. This 
week I have two major operations waiting to be 
done. We have thirty-two patients in the 
hospital. z 


THANKSGIVING IN JAPAN 


Miss Gertrude Byler of Hakodate, Japan, says: 
— Miss Bailey and I kept Thanksgiving to- 
gether in the Hakodate home. Of course, we had 
school that day, as it is only an American holi- 
day, but our folks remembered it. Some of the 
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Anniversary 


Forward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., New York, N. Y. 


“Stop” anp “Go” Licuts 


Grandmother: ‘‘What a warm morning! Spring 
must be just around the corner.” 

Little Henry (two days later): ‘‘Mother, where 
is that corner?” 

Mother: “What corner, darling?” 

Tittle Henry: “Why, the one grandmother 
said spring was just around.” 

Our Sixtieth Anniversary is just around the 
corner. June is here. The reports for the third 
quarter are posted. Treasurers are on tiptoe 
for totals. 

As you read these lines, we are face to face with 
the last quarter of Anniversary Hill, with 
Columbus only four months away. ‘Say not ye 
therefore, there are yet four months, and then 
cometh the harvest. Behold, I say unto you, lift 
up your eyes and look on the fields; for they are 
white already to harvest.” 

As we stand on the corner this June morning, 
the red light of personality is on. Let us go into 
the filling station for a final inspection before we 
take the grade which shall carry us to our goal, 
remembering ‘‘ Your Father knoweth what things 
ye have need of, before ye ask him.” 

Recently I inquired of a group of our leaders, 
“What do we most need between now and the 
end of the year?” I give you some of their 
suggestions: 

“Pentecost, an experience’”’; “Prayer”; ‘““We 
need to think”; ‘Oil of enthusiasm’’; ‘ Perse- 
verance”; “Open minds’’; “Internation minds”; 
“Joy, to the end”; “Loyalty, in the deepest 
content of the word”; ‘Time for meditation’’; 
“Tess back-seat driving’’; ‘‘Clear windshields 
for the long look ahead’’;.‘‘The power of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

But look! The red light of personality gives 
way to the green light of prayer, the ‘‘Go”’ signal 
is given, and all together we swing out of the fill- 
ing station into the traffic. It is a “Divine 
Drive.” With sustained courage, invincible 
faith, constant communion with Him who is the 
author and finisher of our faith, we can reach our 
anniversary with every objective met — ready 
in soul, ready in mind, ready in body, to cele- 
brate the greatest feast of days that any organi- 
zation of women has ever planned. All through 
the Branches the Sixty-City Anniversary Lunch- 
eons have broadcast the magnificent programs 
running through from October 23 to 30. The 
ends of the earth: will be brought together at 

Columbus. The ‘“Hitherto-Henceforth Cycle”’ 
will merge into the post-anniversary ‘‘ Forward 
Together,” ‘‘The Unfinished Task,” as taps for 
the one sound the reveille for the other. 

Tt is unthinkable that any Branch should not 
attain its highest possible speed in reaching its 
place on the King’s Highway, with ‘immortal 

tidings in our mortal hands.” The Forward 

Movement Committee calls to you over the miles, 


for the millions who wait There for our answer 
Here, assuring you of their confidence in your 
far reach in faith, in work and in appreciation of 
the significance of a successful Sixtieth Anni- 
versary. 
‘Around us rolls the ceaseless tide 
Of business, toil and care, 
And scarcely can we turn aside 
For one brief hour of prayer. 


“Work shall be prayer, if all be wrought 
As thou would’st have it done, 
And prayer by thee inspired and taught 
Itself with work be one.”’ 


Blessings on you, every one. 


Mary Brown TowNnsenp, 
Chairman Forward Movement Committee. 


One of the greatest results of the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary will be the sweet spirit of love and mutual 
understanding which is being developed through the 
working of the plans in the nineteen countries in 
which the Society ts serving the world’s Saviour. 


Love Lerrers — Comine to You Atmostr 
Datty — Love Lerrers 

From Rome, Italy: — That which started as a 
spark of enthusiasm for the Sixtieth Anniversary 
is growing into a good strong flame. What we 
can do to bring the plans to fruitage, the Society 
may count on us to do. The three-yard Crandon 
Banner as well as the communion linens will be 
there. 

Mrs. Inez Ferreri, wife of the superintendent 
of our Methodist work in Italy and national 
president of our missionary society, will send the 
cable. Our communion and prayer service will 
be held in October; we shall try to make it an all 
day meeting. Mary Jane Eaton. 


Mutambara Girls’ School, Africa: — We have 
prepared 951 gifts for the faithful women and 
girls at home who have been supporting the work 
here for our big family of girls. These gifts are 
in three boxes. We have sent two other packages 
which are full of ‘‘lucky beans.”’ These are little 
red tree seeds which the girls gathered for the 
girls there to give at banquets. The little black 
spot in the side reminds folks of our black children 
sitting perched upon the side of the “lucky 
bean.”” We hope they will bring good luck to 
every one who receives one! There are a few 
mahogany seeds, the very large ones, in the 
small sack. 

The grass bracelets are woven from a fine grass 
which our girls find near here. They wear them 
quite a lot; sometimes high up on the arm to 
hold their ‘‘hankie.”’ 

The jug covers made of net and beads can be 
used to cover medicine glasses in the sick room. 

Among the strings of beads will be found quite 
a lot of seeds; these are from a large and tall 
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native tree. The small black seeds are from the 
syringa tree, which grows very tall here. 

I hope you will be able to use these gifts. It 
has done our 136 girls good to make them, as it 
has brought them closer to the women in America 
who are doing so much for them. 

May God bless the Society as it undertakes the 
big task of the Sixtieth Anniversary. 


Lutvu Tusss. 


ATTENTION, AUXILIARY PRESIDENTS 


Wherever possible, why not ask your district 
secretary to plan for an auto pilgrimage to the 
Sixtieth Anniversary? The following is a fine 
suggestion. All of the Middle West could follow 
this ‘“‘Mrs. Morck Plan.” Mrs. Turner is the 
sister of Mrs. J. N. Reed, home base secretary 
of Northwestern Branch. 

My dear Mrs. W. F. M. S.er: At the General 
Executive Meeting, to be held at Columbus, 
Ohio, October 24-31, 1929, the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society will be celebrated. 

Mrs. Anne Chambers Morck of Oil City, Pa., 
has suggested that we form a pilgrimage to this 
missionary shrine. You may never have another 
opportunity to get such a vision of our worldwide 
task. No passport is needed for the trip. No 
trouble with customs officers. No seasickness. 
All the pleasures and none of the inconveniences 
of a world tour will be experienced. Exhibits 
brought from the ends of the earth will be on dis- 
play, bringing within your reach a sightseeing 
trip beyond your fondest dreams. It is not too 
early to begin to plan a party from your neighbor- 
hood. Fill a car and drive out. Only one day’s 
drive from our district. Room rates will range 
from one dollar a day to eleven dollars a day. 
Meals will be very reasonably priced. 

Native representatives of the nineteen coun- 
tries where we have work will be present and 
bring love gifts to the Mother Society, of the 
handwork of our schools and the products of 
their respective countries. Let us plan some 
special love gift for this big meeting. Surely we 
can take a big quota of patrons. 

Keep this trip in mind as you are planning 
your summer vacation. 


Yours very cordially, 
Mrs. A. S. TuRNER, 


Secretary of Meadville District, Erie Conference. 


P.S. Make this letter a Round Robin. Ask each 
member of your Society to read it, sign her name 
on the back and hand it to some other member. 
It should go the rounds of your members between 
your monthly meetings. Let me see it when it 
returns. Will you? 


Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 220) 
girls who know what it means in America told us 
that they were thanking God with us for the 
blessings we have shared this year. 

We had Thanksgiving programs at both the 
kindergartens and all the children brought thank- 
offerings. I was at the Dickerson Memorial on 
the morning that they brought their gifts. The 
teachers had placed large boxes in the center of 
the large room and in turn the children of each 
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class put their gifts in the proper boxes. We were 
kept busy helping the little ones who had more 
than they could carry. There was rice — bushels 
of it. There were beans of different kinds, dried 
peas, dried fish, potatoes, sweet potatoes, pears, 
persimmons, apples, tangerines, carrots, turnips, 
cabbage, endives and onions. The next morning 
we had our program and many of the mothers 
came to it. 

The offermgs from both kindergartens were 
sent to an orphanage in the city. The daughter 
of the superintendent of that place is one of our 
Jai Jo Gakko teachers. She told us that the 
things were received joyfully, especially the fruit. 
As long as it lasted forty little orphans received 
ve of an apple or a pear or a persimmon each 

ay. 
ANCESTRAL WORSHIP IN KoREA 

Mrs. Louise Morris sends the following from 
Wonju, Korea: — Today in Wonju is the day of 
the big market. On Friday everyone must go 
out to the graves of his ancestors and present 
those departed spirits with food and wine. Every 
hilltop will have its group of white figures, busily 
clearing away the grass and reshaping the big 
round mound of dirt that covers the grave. The 
higher the class of the dead the bigger the mound, 
until royalty has a grave like a little hill. Some- 
times you can see the members of the family pros- 
trating themselves on the ground before the 
grave, doing honor to those departed, or you may 
see some one pouring wine on the grave so that 
the thirsty spirit there may be refreshed and 
pleased and so not trouble the family with any 
vengeance for neglect during another year. To 
be sure, all three of the souls are not supposed 
to be here; only one remains in the grave, one 
returns to stay in the old home and one goes 
wandering off to find the life beyond. 

We do not hear the wailing at the graves as 
we used to. The new day in Korea is changing 
many things, some by enlightening, some by 
law. This summer when the rains forgot to come 
and the farmers, growing desperate, went to the 
mountain tops and lit fires trying to appease the 
spirits and bring the rains, the officials and police 
made it their business to put a stop to such 
superstition. But today, every farmer and all 
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Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 217) 

Our Society’s sympathy is extended to 
Mrs. E. L. Harvey, corresponding secretary 
of Baltimore Branch, whose husband has 
recently gone to rest after a long illness. 
Miss Kate L. Ogborn sailed April 6 
from Seattle, returning to her work at 
Wuhu, China. 

Misses Vera Edborg and Lydia Oel- 
schlaeger arrived in New York in April. 
Miss. Gazelle Traeger expects to sail 
this month, returning to Malaya. 
Miss Vera Parks sails for India in July, 
going via Italy. 
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NrEws FROM MISSIONARIES 


The question is frequently asked, these days: 
“Are customs and standards changing in India, 
as in other countries?” 

Helen Draper, a teacher in the Girls High 
School, Calcutta, India, wrote, in January, 1929: 
“This past year has been bringing about its 
changes in the life of India. There has been a 
keen interest in the Bible among non-Christians. 
So much so that in Bengal alone and in one 
mission, 80,000 portions of Scripture have been 
sold. Another thing which you will be watching 
with interest is the ‘trend now for Hindu men to 
place their girl wives in school. Daily these men 
are coming to Mrs. Lee of the Lee Memorial 
Mission, asking that she take in their wives. 
Now she has more than fifty on a waiting list. A 
man knows that when his wife comes she will be 
taught the Bible. Mrs. Lee has a number of 
widows. This is indeed a new thing. 

“A great day is on its way for India. Even 
among Hindu leaders of the country, marriages 
with widows are taking place occasionally — 
something unheard of a few years ago. And there 
is a growing sentiment against polyg gamy. Indian 
public opinion was recently strong enough to stop 
the marriage of an eighteen-year-old girl who was 
about to become the fourth wife of the Maha- 
rajah of Alwar.” 

The question as to how far our Society shall go 
in taking over schools for boys has become a vital 
one both here and over there. Allie M. Bass, 
Moradabad, India, who was appointed to the 
boys’ school last _year, for three months, as a sub- 
stitute, wrote, in March: “I was very happy 
indeed to learn that I was to come back to this 
school for the conference year. We have 150 
little Indian boys under our care. We are hoping 
that in the near future the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society can take over most of the 
primary schools for boys. Itis very hard for little 
boys of five or six years of age to go away from 
their mothers and be cared for entirely by men. 
Naturally, men are not trained to look after the 
little details of a child’s life, as women are.’ 

Lahuna Clinton, principal of our large school 
at Jubbulpore, India, gives this glimpse of life 
there: ‘‘One of our young servant lads is going to 
be baptized soon. We are so happy over it. His 
mother is the only person who has been continu- 
ously with the school since the beginning, thirty- 
five years ago. She is only a sweeper, but a 
woman of innate refinement, and this boy is fine. 
Several years ago he wanted to be baptized, but 
relatives raised such opposition that he gave it 
up. Now he is quite determined. His child wife 
has not yet come to live with him but when she 
does come she has promised to become a Chris- 
tian.” 


Methodism in Burma is celebrating this year 
the fiftieth anniversary of our work there. Some 
interesting objectives have been adopted, the 
financial one being that the church there raise 
$25,000 for their work and that the church at 
home, including our Society, raise an equal 
amount for Burma. Miss Amburn wrote in 
February saying, ‘‘As we undertake this great 
financial task we are all craving that a great 
Sata lna success may also come to our church 

ere 

There has been much discussion during the last 
three years about the removal of our English 
school from Thandaung to Kalaw. The transfer 
has taken place and we have this message from 
the missionaries in charge of the Kalaw enter- 
prise. ‘“‘It has been definitely decided that the 
Kalaw school shall be called Kingswood. The 
girls’ dormitory will be called Elizabeth Pearson 
Hall, the same as at Thandaung. During con- 
ference there was a committee appointed to 
arrange to have a picture or plate put into the 
new building in honor of Miss Fannie Perkins.”’ 
Since the school at Thandaung was a gift of 
Des Moines Branch, in honor of our president, 
Elizabeth Pearson, and Miss Perkins was the 
teacher and founder of the school, Des Moines 
Branch very much appreciates these recognitions. 

Ruby Sia writing of day school work in Foo- 
chow, China, says: ‘We have nearly 400 children 
in fourteen schools. Many of these schools lack 
suitable buildings. If these could be supplied the 
schools would soon become self-supporting. And 
be it remembered, there would be no high school 
or college without day schools. We have not, 
during the years, put too much stress on the top 
of the structure, but we have put and are putting 
too little emphasis on the foundation. Given good 
buildings and a fair amount of equipment, 
thousands instead of hundreds of children could 
be brought to Christ.” 

Joy Smith, who returned to evangelistic work 
in China last November, writes very encourag- 
ingly about the attitude of national Christians. 
She spent a week holding meetings for the nurses 
in Wuhu hospital. “It was a wonderful week. 
The girls were so hungry for some one to whom 
they could talk about their Christian experi- 
ences. I felt all during the ten days that I was 
there that if I did not get a chance to do another 
thing in China it was worth coming back just to 
have that one meeting.” 

Mrs. RanpoupH §. Bratt. 


Rep Lerrer Dates 


Standard Bearer Camp 


When? June 26, 27, 28, 1929. 

Where? Lake Okoboji, Towa. 

Who? Miss Ethel Ruggles, Burhanpur, India, 
will be chairman of the program committee, 
assisted by Miss Ida Belle Lewis, Foochow, 
China; Dr. Eula Eno, Peking, China, and Miss 
Letha  Daubendiek, Jubbulpore, India. Watch 
for full information through bulletins, etc. The 
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Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Montz: July. 

Drvotionau Toric: Come Ye Apart and Rest 
Awhile. 

Srupy Toric: Extension Work. 

Our guests of honor this month are extension 
members. We are indebted to Mrs. F. H. Sheets, 
who heads up the extension work of the Society, 
for the clever sunshine program on page 225. 
This program is based on the analogy between 
sunshine, the radiance of the ‘‘orb of day,” and 
' the spiritual radiance which is from God him- 
self — that radiance which is diffused by the 
extension members of the Society. 

I.. The “young lady in the yellow gown” will 
find much to tell of the benefits of sunshine in 
our land. There may be some city dwellers so 
removed from nature that they do not realize 
how the farmer, the fruit grower and the gardener 
watch the skies for fair weather. Rain they must 
have, or its equivalent, but no matter how they 
water and tend the crops, there will be no ripened 
grain, no harvest of fruit or vegetables or flowers 
without the sunshine. A physician-florist affirms 
that sunlight, food, humidity and temperature 
are the four essentials to growth for both humans 
and plants, and adds, ‘‘Plants feed little, if any, 
in cloudy weather, and the leaf, which does the 
larger part of the building, does its work only in 
the sunshine.”’ 

Sunshine is no less essential to the health and 
growth of children and the welfare of their elders. 
How true this is, we are just realizing. 

Do you remember the sunbonnet days when 
careful mothers watched their little daughters 
lest the bonnets be pulled off at play? Lily-like 
complexions must be preserved, so bonnets and 
gloves must be endured and frail little ones suf- 
fered for the life-giving rays of the sun. Nowa- 
days the “sun suit,” the bathing suit and un- 
covered heads are safeguards to the health of 
childhood. The statement is made that ninety 
per cent of the children of cities suffer from insuf- 
ficient sunlight. Social workers are attacking the 
sunless tenements of congested districts as the 
breeding place of crime and of disease, particu- 
larly of tuberculosis. 

Is there not a striking likeness here to the 
presence or absence of the light from our Heav- 
enly Father? Our mothers sang: 


Sun of my soul, thou Savior dear, 
It is not night when thou art near. 


Later came the happy song: 


There is sunshine in my soul today, 
More glorious and bright 

Than glows in any earthly skies, 
For Jesus is my light. 


Truly, injhis presence alone is spiritual joy. 

IJ. A lady from India, Malaya or the Philip- 
pines may bring amusing stories of the opposite 
summer customs in the tropics, where people 
- must avoid the midday sun. Yet the rainy sea- 
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sons bring endless tribulations. It is the spiritual 
sunshine we would share with these lands. 

Ill. It was a happy thought which gave the 
sunshine bags to the extension members, with the 
request for a tiny gift each day the sun shone, 
even briefly. To many, especially shut-ins, 
depressed by gloomy days this has brought a new 
realization of God’s blessings and their thankful 
gifts have carried to other lands the sunshine of 
God’s love. 

Mrs. Sheets has given some wonderful facts 
about extension work and its achievements in 
fifteen years (page 225). On this side it has 
extended blessings in deeper fellowship with God 
and with each other. In the “Extension Brief 
Case” are stories of “The Teacher,” “The 
Happy Young Mother,” “Always In,” “A 
Letter from an Extension Member,” “The Joy 
of Giving,” and “General Facts.” These 
stories, told in round table fashion by extension 
members, give expression to experience and 
should lead us to exceed the past and extend the 
sunshine to others in our own Church. 

Do not be satisfied, even though every woman 
in your church, the mothers, teachers, business 
and professional women and ‘just women,” are 
members of the Society. You may still write to 
those in other churches inviting them to become 
extension members. New England Branch claims 
one auxiliary which has 227 extension members, 
scattered all over the world. Such invitations 
last year resulted in removing the zeros in 271 
churches. 

IV. But the greatest result of extension work 
is to be found in foreign lands. All too short the 
time, too brief the space, to tell that story. 
Thirty-eight missionaries are busy there because 
extension members are busy here. Our shut-ins 
may, by proxy, have the joy of bringing healing 
of body and soul to those who speak strange 
tongues and suffer strange ills. Teachers here 
help support teachers there. In India, even yet, 
but twenty-five per cent of our Methodist chil- 
dren are supplied with schools. Busy mothers 
here share their joy with mothers there whose 
sorrows exceed those any Christian suffers. The 
list of missionaries may be found in the Society’s 
Year Book of 1928, page 100. Messages from 
some of them appear in Overseas Mail in this 
issue of the Frimnp. The suggestion is made that 
in each Sunshine Meeting at least one missionary 
shall be impersonated. here a Branch has a 
number of extension missionaries all should be 
presented briefly. A wealth of material is avail- 
able in the files of the Frrmnp, the Year Book and 
Branch Reports and papers, and in personal 
letters. Fascinating stories are there for the 
finding. Dr. Tower’s tale of the medical work 
at Brindaban and the help of the new ambulance 
given by Northwestern Branch extension mem- 
bers is one of them. Dr. Dodd’s story (page 200) 
is another. 

Another extension missionary is Dr. Ida Kahn, 
whose medical work has brought blessings 
through the years to Nanchang. st year all 
efforts centered in evangelism. The pastors 
planned a series of meetings and asked Dr. Kahn 
to preach at the Central Church one day. She 
hesitated, saying that she was not accustomed to 
speaking to congregations of men. But she did 
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preach, taking John 3:16 as her text. At the 
close, eight people gave themselves to Jesus. 
Dr. Kahn says, ‘Oh, I was so happy!”’ One of 
the men was a colonel in the army. (See p. 211.) 

VY. The sunshine girls are introduced by the 
story, “Sunshine Bags,” from the ‘Brief Case.” 
Fill their pockets, will you not, for the gift for 
your very own missionary. 

VI. And may you have a happy time in your 
“sunshine tea.” Do not fail to send greetings to 
the members who are unable to attend. 

And do not forget: 

VII. We shall miss an opportunity if we do 
not enroll many new members in these sunshine 
gatherings. 


Des Moines Branch Circle 
(Continued from page 223) 
camp director will be Mrs. J. L. Shroyer, Hinton, 
Iowa, and publicity is being handled by Mrs. 
D. P. Smith, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Information 
can be obtained from Mrs. Shroyer or Mrs. Smith. 


Summer School of Missions 


When? July 10, 11, 12, 1929. 

Where? Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Who? Faculty: Bible study, Rev. J. Bruce 
Eyestone, Foochow, China. Study book, Mrs. 
Frank L. Wright, Webster Groves, Mo. Methods 
in junior, young people’s and auxiliary organiza- 
tions will be presented by those having had ex- 
perience and training in these departments. 

Several missionaries will be present and speak 
at the evening sessions. There is no registration, 
and board and room are furnished for the very 
nominal sum of $3.50 for the three days. 

The study book “From Jerusalem to Jeru- 
salem,” by Helen Barrett Montgomery, is to be 
the program basis for our auxiliary meetings the 
coming year. It will be presented in the inter- 
esting and inspiring manner which Mrs. Wright 
used ini past sessions of our School of Missions. 

A good supply of literature will be on sale. 
This is the opportunity for three days of inspira- 
tion and uplift which scores of our women cannot 
afford to miss. For further information write to 
Mrs. J. D. Bragg, Webster Groves, Mo. 


News or Srxtiera ANNIVERSARY 


Hundreds of our women have had the inspira- 
tion of a Sixty City Luncheon in honor of the 
Sixtieth Anniversary of our Society. The fol- 
lowing have been reported: Kansas City and 
St. Louis, Mo., Mason City and Burlington, 
Iowa. Others are to follow. Speakers have been 
Miss Ida Belle Lewis of China, Mrs. O. N. 
Townsend, Zanesville, Ohio; Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. W. M. Dudley, Des 
Moines, and Mrs. J. F. Boeye, Burlington. 

In response to the appeal for slogans for the 
anniversary, the following has come to the 
publicity director: 

“Work and pray is the Lord’s command; 

Thus shall we win new members for our band. 

Work and pray both night and day 

Until every woman can see His way. 

Arise, Naomis, the struggle is on; 

Gain your Ruths before anniversary dawn.’’ 

_ Others may be secured by writing direct to 

Mrs. Frank L. Wright, Webster Groves, Mo. 
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A Story of Sunshine 
PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

I. The Benefits of Sunshine in the United States: 
A brief talk by a young lady dressed in a yellow 
or flowered gown. 

II. Sunshine in Other Lands: A brief talk by 
some one impersonating a national from another 
land where some of our extension missionaries 
are at work. 

III. Extension Work Brings Sunshine in the 
United States: A demonstration based on the 
“Brief Case,’’ or the telling of an extension story. 
(See FRIEND.) 

IV. Hatension Work Brings Sunshine in Other 
Lands: An account of the work of the extension 
missionary of the Branch or conference, an im- 
personation of an extension missionary. (See 
“Overseas Mail,” also articles, ‘‘Sironcha Sun- 
beams,” “Wedding Bells,” ““A Bible Woman’s 
Day,” ‘Evangelism and Medicine.’’) ‘ 

V. Sunshine Bags Received: Two little girls 
dressed as Sunshine Bags tell what they are and 
pass around through the audience, taking a penny 
collection in their yellow pockets — perhaps to 
send a special gift to their extension missionary. 

VI. A Sunshine Tea: Tea served with little 
yellow frosted cakes, candied orange peel, yellow 
flowers, etc. 

VII. Pass 
Members. 

Notes: Further helps will be found in the Study. 
This should be a program for the extension mem- 
bers and, as much as possible, by extension 
members. Wherever it is possible have extension 
members take part. 

“The Brief Case”? may be obtained at head- 
quarters for ten cents. The Frimenp will run 
some prize stories of extension work. Watch 
“Overseas Mail” for letters from extension mis- 
sionaries. Letters from your own extension 


Yellow Cards and Enroll New 


‘missionary may be obtained from your Branch 


extension secretary. 


Facts Asout ExTENSION WorK 


Fifteen years ago the extension department 
was launched by the appointment of an exten- 
sion secretary in Pacific Branch. The name 
extension was first used in that Branch. The 
idea of such a department was not original with 
that Branch, Miss Charnock says, but seems to 
have come from two _ sources — Baltimore 
Branch, where such members were then called 
“Corresponding Members,” and the German 
Work where such members, who could not attend 
an auxiliary, were often enrolled at campmeet- 
ings. 

To show the value of this department let us 
quote from Miss Charnock, the first extension 
secretary of Pacific Branch, also the present 
secretary of that Branch and one of the most 
efficient secretaries in the whole Society. ‘Since 
the work began, our extension members have 
paid into the Branch treasury $33,742. Fifty- 
two auxiliaries have been organized from exten- 
sion circles or where we first wedged our way in 
through the extension department. At least 
1,000 extension members have become active 
members. ”’ 

(Continued on page 227) 


EXTERIORS 


I’ve longed for cake and eaten bread; 
I’ve worm brown slippers, wanting red; 
I walk sedately down the street, 

My heart runs on the sun to greet; 
And no one knows and no one cares 
What gorgeous colors my soul wears. 


I look at every plain, drab being 
And wonder what his soul is seeing; 
If I, who seem so slow and staid, 
Can be inside a gypsy maid, 

Then what might not those others be 
Who look so dry and dull to me! 


—Anne Abbot Dover. 


* % * 


“An EXTENSION SpeciAL” Is Waar this issue 
might be called. There are four articles by exten- 
sion missionaries, and the most. of Overseas Mail 
is made up from letters of extension missionaries. 
Mrs. Sheets furnishes a program for an extension 
meeting in July and Mrs. Isham works along the 
same theme. And we must not forget the first of 
a cycle of extension stories, which will make an 
enjoyable addition to any program. That is, of 
course, unless every member of the society and 
attendant at the meeting has already read the 
FRiEnpD, which we wish might be the case, but are 
sure is not. 


Our Contrisutors Tuis Monts, as has been 
said, are many of them extension missionaries of 
different Branches. Ona Parmenter, the first 
nurse sent to Africa by our Society, is an exten- 
sion missionary of Minneapolis Branch. Frances 
S. Meader no longer needs an introduction, but 
we, I am sure, shall agree that she has done her 
best piece of work in this month’s article. Dr. 
Stella L. Dodd is a Des Moines Branch exten- 
sion missionary, recently returned to the field 
after her first furlough. Martha E. Stewart is a 
detained volunteer, who sent in this cycle for the 
story contest last year and sold us the whole set 
for such use as we are now making of it. She is 
very glad to have found this way of helping the 
work — and we are glad, also. Edna Holder is 
another extension missionary, from Columbia 
River Branch. The article on ‘North China 
Seen Through Chinese Eyes” was sent by Miss 
Monona Cheney, who says: ‘‘ This letter was sent 
by Miss Tseng Hsui Hsiang to some of her 
American friends. I am sending it with her per- 
mission. She is a graduate of Gamewell School, 
who went to America two years ago, did gradu- 
ate work at Teachers’ College and received her 
M.A. She is now at the head of our kindergarten 
training department here at Yenching and one of 
our Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society’s 
‘products’ of whom we have every reason to be 
proud.”” Mrs. Bessie Robinson Beal is the 
daughter of Bishop J. W. Robinson, daughter 
and widow of a missionary, now connected with 
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Ohio Wesleyan University. Dr. Ida Kahn, as of 
course everybody knows, is the adopted daughter 
of Miss Gertrude Howe, a Chinese woman and 
physician of rare ability. The first copy of her 
letter sent by a friend to the Frrmnp was lost in 
the mail and it is only through failure of one of 
our regular contributors to send material that it 
was possible to get it in thisnumber. Dr. Kahn is 
on the list of Northwestern Branch as an exten- 
sion missionary. In Overseas Mail, Nora Kellogg, 
Dr. Berneta Block and Mabel Eddy are exten- 
sion missionaries of Northwestern Branch, 
Gwendolyn Narbeth and Pearl Madden of Phila- 
delphia, K. Grace Wythe of Pacific, Mrs. Alice 
Sharp of New York, Leona Thomasson of Balti- 
more, Gertrude Byler and Blanche McCartney 
of Topeka. Mrs. Louise O. Morris is a missionary 
of New York Branch, though not on their exten- 
sion list. 
* * * 


Here Is Some Goop News. Surely every one 
of our readers has enjoyed Frances Meader’s 
story of her trip up the Yangtze. This is the 
good news. Miss Meader promises us a regular 
travelog, telling of the places she visits in West 
China and on her way back down the river. The 
second of the series is already in the office file 
and will be printed in a speedily-forthcoming 
issue. 

* * * 


Or Tue ArticuE “Faith, Prayer and Action” 
the staff of the Clara Swain Hospital at Bareilly 
has this to say: “It has been our good fortune 
from time to time to see some of our ambitions in 
life realized and once more we have been able to 
begin a new enterprise which offers much toward 
getting to the heart of the Indian people of our 
community. We want you to share with us the 
joy of a new enterprise hopefully begun and 
graciously and eagerly received. This message is 
started on its way as an introduction to what we 
hope is to follow.’”’ Aren’t they a modest bunch, 
with no one’s name signed to letter or article! 
We shall watch with interest for further news 
about this new enterprise. 


* * * 


‘“STRONCHA SUNBEAMS” Was Written while 
Dr. Dodd was in this country on furlough. A 
letter written since her return to India contains 
something of interest in connection with her 
article: 

“T have again been assigned to the boarding 
school in addition to the medical work, though 
a hospital and a bunch of babies might seem to 
be about enough for one person. Ada and Manora 
are the same sweet kiddies that they were before. 
They are very happy to have me back. I sup- 
pose that in time I shall love the new ones just 
as much as I did my own little flock, but only 
one of my happy family was left in the home. 
Even my dear little Dorcas had been given away 
before my arrival.” 
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A Goop Time Is Promisep all who attend the 
summer school of missions at Round Lake, N. Y., 
July 13 to 20. A fine faculty has been secured to 
teach courses in Bible, home and foreign text- 
books, program building, forum hours, and so on. 
This is an interdenominational school for young 
women, women and leaders. Write to Mrs. 
Margaret Tucker, 1024 Albany Street, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 


* * * 


Do Not Forest, if you live in the right part 
of the country, that the Geneva Summer School 
is to be held in Lake Geneva, Wis., July 1-8. 
For information write to Mrs. Henry Harmeling, 
24 Hast 107th Street, Chicago, Ill., who says: 
“More and more the denominations are depend- 
ing on schools of this character for inspiration 
and training for the women who will be the 
leaders in their respective churches. The Geneva 
School has to its credit many young people who 
are doing serious work in their own missionary 


organizations. ”’ 
* * * 


Miss Jessts A. Marriott of Angtau, Hing- 
hwa, Fukien, China, writes: ‘‘We need in our 
sewing room, rayon rope embroidery thread, or 
any medium coarse silk or imitation silk thread, 
all bright colors. Send the odds and ends left 
over from faney work in American homes. We 
need black cotton thread, too; everybody sends 
white. We use scraps of silk cloth, and calico and 
gingham remnants eight feet long.”’ 


* * * 


Here Is a Missionary who makes good use 
of a magazine. She writes: ‘‘I wish to thank you 
for sending me the Literary Digest. I do enjoy it. 
First I read it; then I pass it on to another mis- 
sionary and she reads it. Then I cut out the 
poetry section for my scrapbook and use the 
pictures on the covers either as gifts for the 
boys or for a collection I am making of copies 
of various paintings. Sometimes I have the boys 
copy the cartoons for practice in drawing. It is 
all most useful.” 

If you will send on a magazine regularly after 
reading it or will subscribe for one to be sent 
from the publisher, write to the editor of the 
Frienp. Many missionaries are in need of 


magazines. 
* * * 


Tar Macazinre Funp Reports the following 
subscriptions and pledges received since the last 
report: Brooklyn (Central), N. Y., twenty-six; 
Woodfords (Clark Memorial), Maine, nineteen; 
Bluffton, Ind.,eleven; nine each from Lancaster 
(First), Penn., Hecla, 8S. Dak., and Naples, N. Y.; 
Newtonville, Mass., eight; Baltimore (India 
Circle), Md., seven; Sharon, Penn., six. There 
are four from Flushing, N. Y.; three each from 
Santa Ana, Calif.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Flint, Mich.; 
New Canaan, Conn. There are two each from 
Dunmore and WHanover, Penn.; Waterville, 
Maine; Rockford (Grace), Ill.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
Tacoma, Wash. There are one each from Jm- 
perial, Neb.; Middletown, Del.; Brice, Jefferson, 
and Hast Springfield, Ohio; Victoria Harbor, 
Ont.; Greenfield, Springfield (Trinity), Fall 
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River (Union), and Springfield, Mass.; Owaneco, 
Springfield, and Watseka, Ill.; Milford and Nor- 
wich, Conn.; Lancaster (W. C. T. U.), Penn.; 
La Crosse (Caledonia Street, Y. W. F. M. S.), 
Wis.; Highland, Buffalo. and Salisbury Center, 
N. Y.; Detroit, Mich., and St. Charles, Towa. 


* * 


Our In Sr. Crarrsvinie, Onto, there is an 
auxiliary which has the distinction of having 
been organized by Isabella Thoburn just before 
she left for India in 1869. The auxiliary has 
recently lost two valued members, one of whom, 
Mrs. Ollie Lowe, the last one of the charter mem- 
bers, had been the faithful auxiliary treasurer 
for thirty-four years. Miss Lydia Wilkins, who 
left a bequest of nine hundred dollars for the 
school at Gonda, India, was also a charter 


member. 
* * * 


Dors Anyspopy Nerep To Bs reminded that 
our Sixtieth Anniversary will be celebrated in 
Columbus in October, and everything in the 
appropriations must be reached before that 
time? 


A Story of Sunshine 
(Continued from page 225) 

That is the report of only one Branch. At the 
close of last year there were 42,496 extension 
members in all Branches, supporting by their 
dues thirty-eight missionaries. 

When one considers that this has all come 
within fifteen years and is the accomplishment 
of women that cannot be active in auxiliaries 
because of illness, or family cares, or business, or 
distance from an auxiliary, it makes one marvel. 
The extension work is an “extra” work. The 
regular work of the Society would be without 
these thirty-eight additional missionaries if many 
women had not done “extra” work and brought 
in ‘extra’? members who were unable to be in 
the regular work. 

Our extension missionaries are in. thirteen 
countries, India having the most, with ten. 
Twelve of the thirty-eight are in evangelistic 
work; fifteen in educational work; two in evangel- 
istic and educational; and eight in medical work, 
five being physicians. 

Each Branch decides what the money in the 
Sunshine Bags shall be used for. In one Branch 
it keeps the extension missionary’s auto supplied 
with gas, and in that same Branch there is 
enough Sunshine money to keep a Sunshine 
ambulance going on its errands of mercy in 
India. 

Extension work here means an extension of the 
work abroad. It brightens the lives of many 
women and girls not only in the United States 
but also in China, Jndia, Korea, Mexico, Burma, 
the Philippines, Rhodesia, Portuguese East 
Africa, Algeria, Malaya, Argentine and Uruguay. 

We are glad to report that since the beginning 
of the year more new extension missionaries have 
been ‘‘taken on” by this department and there is 
more extension work than ever going on around 
the world. 


Emizy T. SHerrs. 
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Entered Into Life 


Mrs. W. A. Smith, Springfield, Ill. Ten years 
conference secretary and also president of all the 
districts of the Illinois, Conference. A tireless 
worker and greatly beloved by all her associates. 
— Mrs. E. W. Ball, Farmersville, Ill. Charter 
member of the auxiliary and president for many 
years. A consecrated worker for the Master. — 
Mrs. Cora C. Morris, Wabash, Ind. President 
of the missionary society. One who will be greatly 
missed. — Northwestern Branch. 

Mrs. Rachel Smith, Seattle, Wash. A charter 
member of the auxiliary. One whose interest in 
missions never ceased. — Columbia River Branch. 

Mrs. Frank Dunning, Bedford, Iowa. One of 
the pioneers of our Society in Iowa. For years 
a district secretary. Always a loyal friend and 
princely giver to the Church and Kingdom inter- 
ests. — Des Moines Branch. 

Mrs. Clara Talmage, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. A life 
member whose thought and time were given to 
the’cause of missions. — Cincinnati Branch. 


Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 222) 


his family are at the fair for the feast must be 
prepared for; and then after that is past the 
harvest time is at hand and most people will be 
too busy to attend the fair, for this is the week of 
the full moon and on that day ancestors like 
attention. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS 


Miss Blanche McCartney of Pithoragarh, India, 
wrote:— This (December) is our season for camp- 
ing in the villages. Today I am by a little stream 
whose gurgling I can hear in the night time, All 
about us the mountains tower, but there are 
many villages. The proportion of Christians is 
comparatively small. There are few of the lower 
castes in this region and that makes the work 
harder, for the high castes are proud and resist 
the spread of the gospel as much as they can. 

Yesterday we went up a very steep mountain 
to a large village. The people were very polite, 
but they refused to listen to our message. They 
simply did not want to hear it. 

In one village we darkened a room and showed 
pictures. Sometimes medicine opens the door for 
the preaching of the gospel. We try all means. 

The first missionary here, Miss Annie Budden, 
opened schools everywhere in these hills. These 
have now become district board schools and pre- 
sent a great opportunity for sowing the seed. 
They open the way for the sale of books. I think 
on the average the people of India who ean read, 
Hindu as well as Christian, read the Bible as 
much as do the people at home. Yesterday we 
sold eight portions of the Gospels and small song 
books in three small villages. 

I need your prayers. This is a very lonely 
station and though the work is one that one 
loves and God blesses, nevertheless one is apt to 
get rusty in soul. 
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The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Cuark 
1716 Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 


_1. How many new dresses does an African 
bride wear on her wedding day? 


2. Give one of the many vivid pictures of the 
Yangtze. 


3. How did she get the better of the crow? 
4. Why did the mother want to give away 
her baby? ; 


5. What are present conditions which $1,000 
gold will relieve? } 


6. The old bag in a new place; what new work 
was started? 


7. How should Christians imitate the Nation- 
alists? 


8. A significant question concerning charming 
little faces; what is it? 


9. A good suggestion for a pilgrimage; where 
and when? 

10. What did the children put in the large 
boxes? Why? 


11. What is indicated by the size of the mound 
that covers the grave? 


12. In how many ways does she make use of 
her magazine? 


13. There are sixty-five of them; where? Of 
what nationalities? 


14. Eight things which war does, as stated in a 
message; give them. 


15. Christ sits over against the treasury; what 
does he compare? 


16. What missionary .work do Korean women 
support, and how do some of them raise their 
dues? 


17. A delightful trip into the interior; tell some 
of the things they saw. 


. 


18. What is to prevent their pretty court’s 
resembling a pipe organ? Where is this? 


19. A comparison: 4,000 and none, 787 and 
60, a district and none; explain and tell why it 
is so. 


20. What about the little black spots on the 
beans? 


21. Give two facts about extension mission- 
aries. 


22. Tell some of the changes: taking place in 
India, as reported from Calcutta. 


23. “That is where our opporvunity and priy- 
ilege come in;”’ explain. 


24. How are sunshine bags used, and by 
whom? 


25. He was hunting for sugar; why? who? 


26. Repeat one of the verses about the folded 
wings. 


SEND “FRIEND”? SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PUBLISHER 


INVESTMENTS 
| What Do YoursPay ineris’ 9 


IN FUTURE SECURITIES e 
A WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Annuity 
Will INCREASE your life income 
Will make for DEFINITE SURETY 
Will SECURE YOUR WORK for FOREIGN MISSIONS 


All Present Annuitants Happy, Satisfied, Eager for More 


Consult MISS FLORENCE HOOPER, Treasurer 
30 Maryland Life Building - - - - --- - - - - = = Baltimore, Md. 
Or your Branch Treasurer 


QUICK CLIP 


What every woman has been looking for 


An attachment for her electric iron that is simple and 
practical, that will keep the electric cord out of the way. 


The Quick Clip will fit any electric iron. It fastens on in a second. 
+ Shp it off when through. It holds the cord off the ironing board, allow- 
ing perfect work. It takes the strain off the cord near the plug that 
so often wears through and causes a short circuit. It saves time and 
money and relieves your nerves of having the cord always in the way. 
Within the reach of every home. 
Sent to you postpaid for only 25 cents in stamps. 


E. O. CARLSON 
581 BOYLSTON STREET, Room 37 BOSTON, MASS. 


An Incense Gift from Everyone This Year 


E | It is only 60 cents (a penny for each year since the Society 
| was organized) from each individual, but think how great 
an amount Three Hundred Thousand will make. 


Order Incense Gift Envelopes and Letters from your 
Branch Depot of Supplies 


DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR GIFT 


SEND ‘“‘FRIEND’’ SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PUBLISHER 


Does it say in the margin above that your subscription expires 
with this issue? If so, please renew promptly that the 
July FRIEND may reach you on time 


If you have not had one, it’s not too late now for 


A Party for Mother in May 


See March FRIEND, Page 106 
Demonstration: ‘“‘Little Grandma’s Birthday Party.” 
Price 10 cents. 


Invitation: Special Invitations for These Parties. 
Price 25 cents per dozen. 


Order from your Branch Depot of Supplies 


There’s a stir in the land afar and near, DO NOT 
For the happy month of June is here; 
And Little Light Bearers await with glee DISAPPOINT 


An invitation to their “‘Partee.” THEM 


DEMONSTRATIONS — Five Cents 
“The Visit of Happy Day’’ or ‘“‘The Light Bearer” 


INVITATIONS — Thirty Cents per Dozen 


The Magic Carpet: A folder with attractive picture and space for 
filling in time and place. Easy to mail. 


World Friends at Play: Cards and envelopes. Three subjects: 
“Blindman’s Buff,” “London Bridge,” “Ring a’ Rosy.” 


NEW MITE BOX 
New Mite Box for Little Light Bearers 
Order from Branch Depots of Supplies 
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O Woman Hearts 


O woman hearts, that keep the days of old 
In living memory, can you stand back 


When Christ calls? Shall the Heavenly Master lack 
The serving love which is your life’s fine gold? 


Do you forget the hand which placed the crown 
Of happy freedom upon the woman's head, 
And took her from the dying and the dead, 

Lifting the wounded soul long trodden down? 


Do you forget who made the morning break 
And snapped the fetters of the iron years? 
The Savior calls for service; from your fears 

Rise, girt with faith, and work for his dear sake. 
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And he will touch the trembling lips with fire; 

Oh, let us hasten, lest we come too late! 

And all shall work; if some ““must stand and wait,” 
Be theirs that wrestling prayer that will not tire! 


— Selected. 
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A Plague Epidemic 


_By Julia E. Morrow, Shanti Sadan, Gulbarga, India 


CLOUDY morn- 
ing, at the time of 
the September re- 
turn monsoon, a 
man came to the 
door of our little 
home bringing 
with him a sick 
child. I saw at a 
glance that the 
child was danger- 
ously ill and so 
sent them on to 
the government 
hospital nearby. 
There it was dis- 
covered that the child had plague and 
could not be admitted. No one wanted 
to rent them a room, for all are in deadly 
fear of the terrible disease. 

Of course we could not leave them sit- 
ting under a tree in the rainy season, so we 
(Miss Bugby and I) arranged for a tem- 
porary shelter of zinc tins to be erected 
just outside our compound and that night 
the whole family of 
eight, who had come 
from the village with 
the child, slept under 
its shelter. In the 
morning the child 
died and was quickly 
buried. Then one by 
one the other mem- 
bers of the family 
came down with the 
disease until only one 
was left to help us 
care for the stricken 
ones. Soon three 
others died and we 
arranged for the bur- 
ial, even to ourselves 
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helping to carry the dead bodies from the 
little hut to the waiting cart. It is almost 
impossible to hire coolies at a time like 
this, for all are afraid and for once money 
will not tempt them. 

About this time other calls came, and 
in answer to an appeal from the govern- 
ment civil surgeon, we closed the Shanti 
Sadan school and offered. the building to 
be used as a plague hospital. We also 
volunteered to help care for the patients 
while the plague lasted. So for three 
months we had a plague hospital in our 
compound only a few yards away from 
our house. Tents were pitched near the 
building and a Brahman doctor remained 
as a resident physician. Other helpers 
also were near all the time. We looked 
after the food and helped with the nurs- 
ing when necessary. 

Perhaps a brief description of the nature 
of the disease may be of interest. Plague 
comes in three forms — septic, pneumonic 
and bubonic. The septic and pneumonic 
types are rare, most of the cases being of 
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the ordinary bubonic type. The former 
are usually fatal, but fifty per cent of 
bubonic plague cases may recover with 
good care. The percentage of recoveries 
among our cases this year was even higher 
than this. The plague flea is the source 
and a rat the carrier of the disease. 

When rats begin to die suddenly here 
and there we know that plague is nigh, 
and the people begin to leave their homes 
for the desert gudisils (huts built of tin 
or straw). When a rat falls in our home 
or compound we immediately pour kero- 
sene oil over it and burn it just where it 
lies before the plague fleas hop off on to 
something or someone else. 

The disease usually begins with high 
fever and in about twenty-four hours or 
more a painful swelling appears in the 
armpit or groin, which soon develops into 
a full-sized bubo. As a rule only one will 
appear on the same person, but we had 
one case — a young woman — who had 
three at one time. When the bubo has 
grown soft it is ready to be lanced or it 
may burst or disappear of itself. 

Usually the first seven days will deter- 
mine whether the patient will survive. 
I noticed that most of the deaths among 
our patients occurred within the first six 
days, and some within forty-eight hours. 

Blindness, tetanus and partial paralysis 
sometimes follow in the wake of this dread 
disease. 

During the three months of our hos- 
pital experience we received all castes and 
classes, but the Mohammedan patients 
far exceeded all other classes in numbers. 


Puacue Hours In Wuicu THE PEorLte Livep WHEen THEY 
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A SHRINE TO THE PLaguE Gop 


Twice, mothers with nursing babies 
were brought in and died the same day, 
leaving the little ones in our care. One 
was afterwards taken by relatives and the 
other is now in the baby fold in Kolar. 

Even a government official’s wife and 
daughter were with us ten days. They 
were the most troublesome patients we 
had, as high-class zenana women are not 
used to discipline. They did not want 
medicine, they did not want milk, they 
did not want anything else that belongs 
to the routine of hospital life. However, 
they improved as the days went by. They 
were allowed to chew betel-nut, but cigar- 
ettes and opium were taken away. We 
tried to teach them the evil effects of 
opium and to point them to Him who can 
break the power of every evil habit in 
their lives and set them gloriously free; 
what the result will be we do not know. 
They were soon able to 
leave and the zenana life 
swallowed them up again. 
Little indeed do we know 
of the life that goes on 
behind those purdahed 
doors and windows. We 
can only pray, and touch 
the lives as opportunity 
affords. 

And so the patients 
came and went, “like 
ships that pass in the 
night.”” Some seem to 
have passed completely 
out of our lives, while 
others return now and 
then to tell us again how 
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grateful they are for all we tried to do for 
them. 
Our school is open again. Instead of 
those scenes of suffering we see the bright 
happy faces of boys and girls and hear 
their shouts and laughter at play. But 
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the memory of those other days is with 
us still. We would fain forget the dark 
side of the picture, but we thank God for 
the strength given to minister, and for the 
new doors of opportunity which were 
opened to us. 
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The Work of an Evangelist 


By Ida M. Klingeberger, Sonepat, India 


work of an evangelist. Make full 


P= said to Timothy, ‘Do the 


proof of thy ministry.’’ The aims 

of an evangelist in America and in 

India may be just the same but the 
methods of work are vastly different. I 
am inclined to think the work Paul en- 
couraged Timothy to do was much like 
the work of an evangelist in India today. 
Delhi and Sonepat Districts cover a 
large area in the mass movement. We 
have seven hundred seventy-six villages 
in which there are Christians. These are 
divided into twenty-two circuits. At the 
head of each circuit there is a preacher in 
charge and in most of them there is also 
a munsht (teacher). Our Bible readers 
are the wives of these workers. All but 
two of these centers can be reached by 
motor. IJ have tried to get to each circuit 
twice a year and, from the head of the cir- 
cuit, work in as many villages as possible. 
First of all we try to 
reach our Christians, the 
most of whom have been 
converted from the cha- 
mar and sweeper castes. 
But very often more 
than half of our audi- 
ence is made up of non- 
Christians. This week I 
worked in one of the 
centers that cannot be 
reached by motor. I 
went by train to within 
a few miles of the place 
and then went the rest of 
the journey in an oxcart. 
The ancient village does 
not boast of a single 
European residence. We 
stopped in an old palace 
called Shish Mahal, which 
means glass palace. It 


was once occupied by a Mohammedan 
ruler, but Ichabod might well be written 
over its walls now, for indeed its glory has 
departed. 

In the afternoon we went with our 
workers just outside the city wall where 
a group of our Christians lived. We sat 
on chairs placed for the occasion by the 
side of the wall. Our Christians there are 
very musical, so we were received in great 
style with a band of two drums and three 
horns playing lustily. After they had 
sung a couple of bhajans I called on one 
of our chaudries (village leaders) to lead 
in prayer. Then all together they re- 


peated a short prayer we had taught 
them. 

The lesson followed, after which we ex- 
amined them in some Bible stories the 
munshi and his wife had taught them. 
One after another they got up to tell of 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead, the 
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story of the resurrection of Christ and of 
heaven. The top of the wall was lined 
with higher caste women and children who 
eagerly listened to the Bible stories told 
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by the Christians. After another bhajan 
was sung a collection was taken. As we 
left, the band led the way followed by a 
crowd of spectators. 

The next morning early we walked to a 
village about two miles out, where we had 
a service similar to the one the evening 
before. In the afternoon we went by ox- 
cart to another village. Our people, while 
often very much in earnest, are still very 
ignorant and it takes line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little. But we feel that they are grow- 
ing in grace. The last few years we have 
followed a definite course of Bible stories 
in teaching our village Christians. For 
telling the story well we give them one 
point and if they know the golden text 
of the lesson another point is given. In 
the two districts in 1925 we had 376 
points in these examinations; in 1926 we 
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had 2,779 points, while this year we had 
5,205. This means that our people are 
increasing in the knowledge of the Lord 
as well as in the knowledge of his word. 
I often sit for two hours at a time hearing 
them proudly tell what they have learned. 

Besides this we carry a kit of simple 
medicines with us to administer to their 
physical ailments. I gave medicine to 
more than four hundred people this year 
in the villages. We always carry a pack- 
age of gospel portions and other Christian 
literature with us which we try to sell to 
any who can read. Thus the gospel seed 
is sown. 

Another line of work we are pressing is 
village schools. On Thursday night of this 
week I examined one made up of sweeper 
boys and young men. They work from 
early morning until eleven o’clock. Then 
after a bite to eat they go to the home of 
our Bible reader who teaches them for 
three hours each day. Then they go back 
to work until evening. This particular 
group has done remarkably well. A few 
of them have since February learned to 
read and write. One young lad read well 
from the New Testament. Their eager- 
ness to learn is most encouraging. 

I could go on mentioning office work, 
patrons’ letters, personal interviews with 
individual seekers in helping them to find 
Christ and a hundred and one little duties 
that count in the work of an evangelist 
but lack of space forbids. God has 
blessed our efforts as we have tried to 
make full proof of our ministry through 
the past year and we humbly praise him 
for the privilege of service that has been 
ours. 
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The Outer Circle 


Story II. Good News 
By Martha E. Stewart 


UDITH EARL, extension secretary 
of the Centerville Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, approached 
the high school building. She was 

thinking about Janet Carter. Miss Carter 
was a teacher in the high school, and her 
name came next on the list of extension 


members — those whom Judith had un- 
dertaken to arouse to positive interest in 
missions. 

“Tf Janet becomes enthusiastic about 
missions,’’ mused Judith, ‘‘it will be the 
first thing she was ever enthusiastic about. 
Queer, too. To look at her one would 
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think she’d be that kind — intense and 
fighting for her convictions.” 

Absorbed in her own thoughts Judith 
was only half aware that school was just 
out, and crowds of high school and junior 
high pupils were pouring from the build- 
ing. Only, that is, until a mass of soft 
snow struck her coat collar! Catching up 
a double-handful of snow she turned to 
retaliate, but the merry-eyed boy who had 
thrown the snowball was already out of 
range. “T’ll get you next time, Billy 
Brown,” she called after him. Other boys 
and girls greeted Judith gaily and gladly. 
But Judith was in no mood just then for 
a snowbattle or a skating party. She 
escaped as soon as possible and climbed 
the stairs to Janet Carter’s room. 

Janet Carter was tall and dark. Her 
voice was low. Her manner can only be 
described as passive. She was as a soul set 
apart, acted upon by circumstances per- 
haps, but without reacting to them. 
Judith suspected, however, that back of 
the somber dark eyes the fires of rebellion 
and discontent burned continually. 

“Tike to teach, Janet?” asked Judith 
curiously. 

“Yes, I do,” replied the other without 
enthusiasm. Judith doubted it. 

They commented upon matters of local 
interest. Judith had attended high school 
with Janet Carter, but she did not feel 
that she knew her; she wondered if anyone 
really knew her. She disliked mere con- 
versation, and was determined to break 
down the barrier of reserve between them. 

“Come home with me tonight, Jan,” 
she suggested. ‘‘You’ll want to go to 
church this evening, I suppose. It will be 
more interesting than usual, I’m told. 
Some foreign woman is going to speak. 
Joe didn’t know whether she was a can- 
nibal or a heathen Chinee! Isn’t that just 
like Joe? But it will be something about 
missions. Oh, joy! What a relief from 
revival meeting stuff.” 

The logical and expected thing for 
Janet to say when Judith’s flow of speech 
gave her opportunity was: ‘‘ Yes, I sup- 
pose we’d better go to church.’”’ She did 
not say it. With a curious hardening of 
her voice she said, ‘‘ Don’t you talk mis- 
sions to me.” Judith looked up eagerly. 
She had penetrated the reserve and struck 
fire beneath, 
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“Why not?” 

‘“‘Oh, it’s one of my pet aversions,”’ said 
Janet lightly. 

“But why?” Judith could be persistent. 

“My father has always wanted me to 
be a missionary,”’ the teacher explained 
slowly. “‘He and mother dedicated me to 
that work when I was a baby. Then 


-mother died and father felt it was his 


responsibility to make a missionary out 
of me.” 

“And you wouldn’t like it?” To 
Judith missionary work looked far more 
thrilling and romantic than teaching in 
a small town high school. 

“Thateit.”’ All the passive reserve was 
gone and the words came fiercely. 

“What would you like to do?” asked 
Judith. 

“T don’t know.” 

Impatiently Judith contradicted, “You 
do, too.” 

“Well then, I’d like to have a good 
time; escape from doing my duty.” 

Judith could understand that. “Why 
don’t you?” she said. 

“‘T used to slip out from home and go to 
the dances, but I felt worse than ever 
afterward and terribly wicked.” 

“But did you enjoy it at the time?” 
asked Judith. 

“Yes, some; only thinking of father.”’ 

“Tsn’t he happy?” Judith was more 
concerned just then about his daughter. 

“How can he be,” Janet asked, “‘ when 
his one interest is religion and none of his 
children are religious?”’ 

“‘Aren’t they?” 

“No. The boys don’t care, and I try 
to be, but I’m not. I’ve repented a lot, 
but I’m a failure at that and everything 
else.” 

Judith sensed the tragedy. There was 
a silence while the two stood at the 
window, looking out into a swirling snow- 
storm and not seeing it. 

“Why don’t you fall in love?” asked 
Judith suddenly. She had been seeking a 
panacea for life’s ills. 

“T did once.” At the tone Judith’s 
hope died. 

“Well?’’ 

“My usual luck! He was engaged to 
another girl.” 

a4 Oh ! ”) 

“T don’t know why I have told you all 
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this,’’ the teacher said slowly. ‘I never 
spoke of it to anyone before.”’ 

‘Been better if you had, probably,” 
said Judith abruptly. 

“Tt would have. I feel better about it 
since I’ve told you. Thank you for listen- 
ing and sympathizing.” 

“Oh, don’t!” Judith turned away, 
speaking brusquely to hide her own emo- 
tion. ‘‘There’s a way out somehow. I’ve 
got to find it.” 

Silently the teacher gathered up her 
books. 

“Thank you very much for the invita- 
tion, Judith, for tonight, but I must get 

_father’s supper.”” She spoke once more 
in her customary colorless tone. 

“Ts that one of your ‘duties’?”’ Judith 
answered the tone as much as the words. 

The teacher flushed. ‘‘Who else would 
do it?’”’ she demanded. 

“‘T would and will. May I have the job? 
I mean, I’m inviting myself home to sup- 
per with you tonight. May I?” 

The teacher did not know how to refuse 
if she had wished to. 

In a vacant lot next the schoolyard 
some of the junior high pupils and some 
younger children were sliding on a small 
pond. At the sight of the teacher and 
Judith they rushed to meet them. 

“Oh, Miss Earl!” 

“Oh, Miss Carter! Come and slide 
with us. Please do! Just once! No, it’s 
not late. Please come!” 

So they went sliding. As Janet Carter 
watched Judith chasing Billy Brown to 
wash his face in snow, and as she saw the 
eager confiding manner of the children 
with Judith, her heart warmed toward 
her impulsive, lovable friend. 

When they were alone again Janet said, 
““You’re my idea of a Christian, Judy.” 
Judith’s eyes widened. 

“But I’m not a Christian,”’ she said. 
“T’m too selfish.” 

“Selfish!”’ said Janet. ‘‘You!”’ 

The supper was not a success. Mr. 
Carter was one of those well-meaning 
souls who unconsciously cast gloom all 
about them. Even the _ irrepressible 
Judith felt it. 

They went to church. Immediately 
after supper Mr. Carter said in his solemn, 
anxious tone, ‘‘You young ladies are 
going to church, aren’t you?” 
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It was his daughter who replied, “ Yes, 
I suppose we’d better go to church,” and 
she spoke without enthusiasm. 

They were a little late, and the pastor 
was introducing the speaker: ‘‘. . . from 
Ecuador, South America,” he was saying, 
and sat down. 

The speaker was a young woman and 
pretty. She began to tell the story of her 
life. She had spent her childhood and girl- 
hood in allegiance to a rather debased 
form of Catholicism. She deseribed its 
insufficiency and the problems of life 
which presented themselves to her. 

As the speaker continued Judith found 
her attention gripped and held. ‘My 
life was one round of duties,” the speaker 
said. “‘I seemed weighted down. There 
were tithes to pay, and homage. There 
was no joy. It was a philosophy of 
despair.” Judith looked at Janet. The 
words had sounded familiar. The slight- 
est-ever smile passed between them, and 
their fingers touched. 

“You who have always lived where 
Christ is preached cannot understand how 
I felt,” the speaker went on. 

“Poor. logic!” was Judith’s mental 
comment. ‘It isn’t where you live or 
amid what, but what’s inside you that 
counts.” 

Then the face of the speaker became 
radiant, and many in the congregation 
felt their hearts warmed within them as 
she told how she first heard the Good 
News — news of the Savior, loving and 
gentle, the One who cares. Over and over 
she reiterated the gladness of the Good 
She had heard before of Jesus as 
an image in the church, but when she 
came to know the Good News all life 
became new. 

When the speaker finished and the 
assembly was dismissed, Judith and 
Janet silently helped each other into their 
coats. 

‘Ready to go?” asked Judith. 

“No,” said Janet. ‘‘I must see her.” 
She pushed her way to the front, Judith 
following. Ignoring the people who stood 
near, Janet addressed the speaker. 

“Tt was the Good News made the 
difference?” 

““Oh, yes!” 

Janet spoke very low then but clearly: 
“When I come to know the Good News, 
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and it takes root in my heart, may I come 
and help you tell it to your people?” 

Outside afterward Judith asked, “But 
where will you find the Good News? I 
don’t understand.” 

“It’s in the Book,” said Janet. 

“You mean the Bible? But haven’t you 
read it lots of times, and...” 

“T have heard it read, oh, yes, many 
times in church and family worship and 
many places, but I was not listening then 
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for the Good News. But it is in the Book, 
and we will search till we find it.” 

They had reached Judith’s own room. 
Janet caught up a Bible. ‘This is the 
word to us, Judith,” she said. 

Judith never knew whether she had 
looked for the verse or opened to it by 
some power not her own, but Janet read: 
‘‘And ye shall seek me, and find me, when 
ye shall search for me with all your 
heart.” 
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Happy Girlhood in Angola 


By Mrs. John M. Springer, Likasi, Congo-Belge, Africa 


and though we were at first greatly 

disappointed not to be able to return 

to Likasi by the same river-route by 
which we went to Kinshasa, on Stanley 
Pool, yet we were delighted when we 
learned that we could 
go all the way from 
Thysville by motor 
car. Had we known 
ahead what we would 
encounter on the way, 
we might not have 
been so pleased. 

On the other hand, 
had we known about 
the roads ahead we might have avoided 
some of the difficulties. It was Dr. 
Buckley who commented on the fact that 
when Queen Victoria fell down stairs and 
broke her leg and the cabled news arrived 
in America five hours earlier than the 
accident, if the news had been sent on 
around by the east, it would have reached 
the queen the day before the accident and 
might have prevented it. 

Well, we did not know beforehand and 
so had our pleasures and trials as they 
came. Not the least of the pleasures was 
a visit to our oldest and best equipped 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
station at Quessua. I do not now recall 
the name of the first young woman sent 
out to take charge of that school but she 
married and there was quite a gap until 
Miss Mekkelson went out in 1900. I went 
to Old Umtali the following year to start 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
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work there, but I had to do so much culti- 
vation work in order to break down the 
native prejudice that it was not until after 
I was married, four years later, that I 
actually got the girls to come and began 
the school. 

But to return to Angola, Quessua and 
Miss Cross—for the Quessua Girls’ 
School is synonymous with Miss Cross. 
It is due to her fertile plans, her intrepid 
courage and unflagging efforts that we do 
have such a school. 

We must not forget, however, the 
splendid work that had already been 
done in the matter of teaching girls also 
by Mrs. Shuett, Mrs. Wengatz, Mrs. Kipp 
and Miss Collins, mostly at Quiongua. 
But those years of carrying on a girls’ 
school meant that the natives were al- 
ready used to the idea. I am not sure 
when Miss Drummer arrived at Quessua 
but I think it was after Miss Mekkelson’s 
death and previous to Miss Cross’s 
arrival.* 

Miss Cross, during her first five years, 
studied the field carefully and when she 
went on her first furlough she knew ex- 
actly what she wanted and why she 
wanted it. I ought probably to qualify 
my statement about Quessua’s being the 
best equipped school since I have not 
seen the new school built by Miss Thomas 
at Gikuki, for if devotion to the work 
counts anything, then Ruth Thomas is 
not one whit behind Miss Cross. But the 


*Miss Drummer was appointed in 1906. Miss 
Mekkelson was appointed in 1900 and died in 
1902. 
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fact remains that Miss Cross has been 
longer on the field than any of the other 
W. F. M.S.-ers and has been all that time 
in the one station and has therefore had 
unusual opportunities to carry out a 
splendidly defined program. 

We were amazed to find nearly two 
hundred girls of varying ages living in an 
enclosed compound, raising their own 
food in the fields, studying Portuguese in 
well-equipped schoolrooms in which the 
seats and desks that had been made 
locally after Miss Cross’s own plans ex- 
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celled those imported from the United 
States of America. 

At the conference in Kinshasa, we 
found some of the missionaries greatly 
upset over the new law enacted for 
Angola that all the Portuguese must be 
taught by nationals who had passed a 
certain grade amounting, I believe, to 
three years in high school. But we found 
none of our missionaries disturbed by it 
at all. All the religious services are held 
in the vernacular and it will not be long 
before there will be natives who can pass 
the government requirements for teach- 
ing, qualifying as Portuguese Nationals. 

What pleased me more than anything 
else was the all-round training that the 
girls were receiving in study, work and 
play, fitting them for leadership among 
their own people whether they became 
teachers or matrons in their own homes. 
They must work in the fields as do other 
native women, harvest their own cassava, 
dry it, pound it into meal, carry. their own 
water and cook their own food — but all 
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under the best possible conditions. They 
must learn to wash and iron, cut and sew 
and care for their own clothes, a system 
general in girls’ schools. Every locality 
or school, of course, has its own local con- 
ditions which must be taken into account. 

There are some who are under the de- 
lusion that race prejudice is merely be- 
tween whites and blacks, yellows and reds. 
They have not lived in Africa. There is 
the keenest national prejudice between 
different tribes. And I think there can be 
no greater tribute to the sterling charac- 

ters developed at Ques- 

sua than when one of the 

Ambundu girls married a 

4 Musongo. The Ambundu 

have been slave owners 

and the small tribe liv- 

ing next to them, being 

weaker and smaller, was 

their legitimate prey, so 

they thought. It is per- 

haps natural, therefore, 

that they still consider 

the Basongo as slaves 

and that it is considered 

a disgrace for an Am- 

bundu to marry a 
Musongo. 

Now the Musongo was 
attending the training school for boys and 
this girl met him and the two fell in love 
with each other as young folks will do. 
When she told her people that she was 
going to marry him, they made vigorous 
protest, but she was firm. There was noth- 
ing against his character, only against his 
tribe. They raged and protested in vain 
and finally, when she was ready to gradu- 
ate from the school, the two had a proper 
wedding and we are hoping that they will 
live happily ever after. The in-laws in 
Africa have a good deal more power to 
prevent young folks’ living together hap- 
pily than they do in America. But that 
is not a part of this article. To our minds, 
the fact that the girl had the character to 
hold out and marry the man she loved, in 
spite of the racial or national bitterness of 
her proud parents, shows the splendid 
spirit inculeated in the school. 

It would not be fitting to close this 
article without giving due tribute to the 
fine associates that Miss Cross has had 
to work with her. We regretted exceed- 
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ingly not being able to meet Miss Nelson 
who had just recently left on furlough. 
She was spoken of most highly by all who 
mentioned her name. Miss Miller is one 
who we could wish might be there for 
years to come. Her gentle, sweet spirit is 
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sure to have a fine influence over the girls. 

But whoever comes or whoever goes, 
may Miss Cross have many more years 
to spend making happy childhood, happy 
girlhood and happy womanhood for the 
Ambundu. 
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A Mountain View 


By Mary Jane Eaton, Rome, Italy 


HE sun had just dropped and 
: quickly pulled its long rays be- 
hind it, for it was November on 
the mountains and the sun acts 
that way as soon as the mountain tops 
take on their white caps. Our automobile 
had been climbing higher and higher, 
enlarging the panorama, bringing far-off 
ranges into view and filling us with the 
awe that only such “miracle plays” in- 
spire. Silence gripped us; nothing but a 
grand Hosanna would have sufficed had 
utterance been attempted. 

A turn in the road showed us the gray 
mass of houses clinging to an equally gray 
hillside, for it was all one. The stones 
that Nature long ago flung so high had 
become a shelter and a weapon when man 
happened that way. Lights began dotting 
the facade of the one-sided town and had 
we not been Protestants we might have 
imagined, with a bit of gayety, that Ben- 
galese lights were being hung out in our 
honor. As it was we had no such illu- 
sions and why I can quickly tell you. 

The Roman Church has an institution 
that they call ‘Missions,’ when a visit- 
ing priest or two go to the different 
parishes and preach with extra fervor, 
admonishing the sinner and the indif- 
ferent, and calling all to greater faithful- 
ness to the church. All this is well and 
good and needful. Such a Mission was 
being held in the town we had come to 
visit, but it so happened that the priests 
chose to fulfill their service by preaching 
against Protestantism. It is a sad com- 
ment on most folks’ religion that to hear 
criticism of another religion is to arouse 
a sense of antagonism against the people 
who practice it, an antagonism that 
readily finds expression in acts of annoy- 
ance and ostracism. This primitive 


passion, so easily inflamed, soon sub- 
jected the few Protestants in the com- 
munity to petty persecutions, such as 
neighbors not speaking to them, in- 
ability to buy in the stores, unseemly 
remarks and even an occasional stone 
hurled after them as they went along 
the streets. The superintendent of our 
church said, ‘‘We cannot leave these 
people alone under such fire; at least we 
can encourage them to bear it with 
Christian grace and meekness in His 
name.” And it was to visit these brothers 
and sisters, who “call themselves Metho- 
dists,’”’ who have borne and will yet bear 
scars for the love of Truth as they see it, 
that we were making our way up that 
winding road, and it was because of those 
scars that we were in no doubt about the 
“welcoming lights.”’ 

Just before entering the town, we 
stopped at the entrance to a little side 
road. ‘‘Aunt Maria,” as one sister is 
called, lived at the other end of this lane. 
We stepped gingerly from one stone to 
another to avoid the puddles and midway 
we were met by five or six women who 
came to welcome us with flowers. Can I 
make you see and smell those bouquets? 
Indeed, I quite aspire to share them with 
you. 

You know the many close-growing 
plants that stay green and put out tiny 
blue or yellowish-green blossoms in 
sheltered spots in winter. There were 
short sprays of a number of these, the 
names of which I do not know, then there 
was a sprig of thyme, some rosemary and 
lavender; the tin cans delivered up a red 
geranium, and a darling yellow rose, which 
must have been tenderly cared for, added 
its surprise and fragrance. All these 
flowers were tied together with a piece of 
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tough grass and stuck into the end of a 
hollowed-out length of bamboo. Behold 
our nosegay, a welcome! It was simplicity 
that was overwhelming in its pathos, a 
box of spikenard, surely, that shall not be 
soon forgotten. 

There were kisses on both cheeks all 
‘round (I preferred the bouquets). One 
woman kindly took my arm to guide me 
the rest of the way and help me to miss 
the worst spots as it was now quite dark. 
The house we finally reached must be 
respected because it is a home; husband 
and wife have lived here through long 
years, they will lie here when the day of 
mourning comes; children have blessed 
these low, smoky rooms with their first 
cries and their baby smiles. These same, 
grown older, have been kissed beside the 
open hearth with the dinner steaming over 
the coals and sent.on their brave way to 
America. They have “made good” and 
now two American citizens send back 
part of their monthly check that father 
and mother may not want. Here, children 
have been taught to read their Bibles by 
the light of two very small tin pans, filled 
with olive oil and with a wee piece of wool 
for a wick, and the other Protestants have 
learned reasons for the faith that was in 
them. 

As we drew close to the fireplace and 
partook of the refreshment that was all 
too generously urged upon us, as is the 
custom here, I was fixed with amazement 
and wonder as I always am when I en- 
counter this one thing — the tenacity and 
glowing enthusiasm with which people 
hold on to a spiritual idea when it is an 
experience! Tenacity I have seen in those 
holding to a blind faith; but the glow and 
tenderness that can never bear any kind 
of fruit but love are born within, not 
applied from without. 

At first our conversation turned on the 
difficulties they were having, because we 
wanted to hear about these, but little by 
little they began to tell us of their prayer 
meetings and their discussions over Bible 
passages. The way they quoted Scripture 
made me feel like a lost cause. They all 
carry their Bibles with them into the fields 
or to their work, and during rest times or 
when watching the sheep, out they come 
and manyversesarememorized. Thepriests 
tell the people in these parts not to dis- 
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cuss religion with the Protestants because 
they prove everything by a special kind of 
Bible, and this is true; it is one hid in 
their hearts and bound upon their hands. 

The time came for us to go to the 
church, so we ducked down as we went 
out of the door and once more*picked our 
way along the lane. The night had filled 
up with stars, but being unhappily re- 
minded once of the man who looked at the 
stars and fell into the ditch, I attended 
strictly to business until we reached the 
car and were whisked up to the center 
of the town. 

The next hour is one that will not be 
forgotten soon. We found the piazza not 
well lighted, but the whole town was there 
in readiness for the Mission procession 
that was to start in the piazza and march 
around the town and up a narrow side 
street that kept mounting higher and 
higher until it reached the side steps lead- 
ing to the main entrance of the cathedral, 
placed so high that it dominated the 
town. As “our people” had learned of 
our coming only an hour or so earlier, they 
had sent different ones to the fields to tell 
as many of the men as could be spared 
from the night watch to come in. The 
number would be few, but the number is 
always small, so every one counts. Some 
of these had not had time to reach our 
little chapel, so we busied ourselves with 
putting the lights in order and getting the 
song books ready against their coming. 

Presently we heard music approaching, 
and going to the door, saw the procession’ 
coming and knew it must pass right by 
our door. First came a group of Black 
Shirts clearing the way, then the band, 
playing national airs, the “Marcia Reale”’ 
and ‘‘Giovinezza.”’ Falling in line behind 
them were double files of men, women, 
children, flanked on either side by soldiers 
or guards, the four abreast completely 
filling the street. This street was exceed- 
ingly narrow and for the most part quite 
dark, for only here and there a light 
shone from a window or doorway. 

The cathedral is a beautiful building. 
Now it was full of candles and special 
illumination, music was there, the crowd 
was there and the excitement of the city 
movement was there. I turned to enter 
again the low-roofed room that our people 
call their chapel. It is as crude as it 
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is possible for a room to be, from the 
floor of rough stones to the spotted 
walls and ceiling; seats that could not 
have been uglier nor more uncomfortable; 
an organ that wheezed only by some 
miracle. Pausing at the small doorway, I 
found the room crowded with less than 
thirty people in it and some of these 
standing. Again that evening I asked 
myself what power this is that draws these 
few apart and satisfies them; their lives 
are so drab, so uneventful; the most im- 
portant affair of the community for a 
whole year is going on not two hundred 
yards away, yet here are these few in a 
room that is not more than a cave! 
During the service that now began, the 
Spirit was present. The songs, the pray- 
ers, the attention that was given to every 
word of the sermon, all breathed devotion 
and showed hearts prepared by habit to 
commune with the divine. After the 
benediction, I listened with interest to the 
fervid words of gratitude that one after 
another poured out on the pastor and 
superintendent for coming to them at this 
time. I overheard, ‘‘ You have given me 
courage,” ‘‘We shall be quiet and pray 


that love instead of hate may prevail,’’. 


“Do not be afraid; we shall be faithful, 
for we feel that God is with us.”” There 
were “Thank you’s”’ from every one. 
We closed the church and the whole 
congregation accompanied us down the 
hill to the automobile. As we went along 
we came to a point, at the turn of a street, 
that was railed on one side where the hill 
dropped straight down a sheer fifty feet. 
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Not more than three yards behind us the 
side of the hill stretched up fifteen feet or 
more. We stopped a moment to take in 
the view in front of us; a wide valley 
below, mountains and stars beyond and 
beyond. 

To one who happened to be standing 
near me, I said, ‘‘What difference, if any, 
is there in the daily living of these who 
have drawn apart from the accepted and 
inherited beliefs of their community? 
From outward appearances they are the 
same, and I have noted that they are not 
averse to small-town gossip; would it not 
be better for all concerned if they had 
never changed?” 

The answer came: “In daily life they 
are not above many of the defects of their 
neighbors, but they are known as people 
who always pay their debts, their word is 
as good as their gold, they never fight nor 
brawl; if a theft were to occur in the vil- 
lage the police would never think of 
accusing one of them; and though they 
are desperately poor and for the most 
part unlettered, yet their religious testi- 
mony penetrates with healing into many 
a doubt and many a dark place in the 
whole countryside.” 

I leave the answer I received to my 
question with my reader. In it you may 
find something of your reward for all that 
you have done for foreign missions; some- 
thing of that vision of a changed world 
that Christ had when he left with his 
disciples an idea, and then went on his 
way confident that this should some day 
bring us all to the Father’s house. 
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The Midyear Meeting 


IDYEAR Meeting at Chicago 
M. is a thing of the past but the 

results of those hours of delib- 

eration will go on through the 
years to come. 

The Cooper-Carleton Hotel was an 
ideal place for the meeting, situated near 
Lake Michigan, quiet and comfortable, 
with convenient rooms at the disposal of 
the departments. To be sure, a mission- 
ary visitor who had to thread his way 


between card tables to reach the Rose 
Room, where the Foreign Department 
was in session, and then addressed a unit 
meeting in the ballroom, said that he 
found himself in very unusual surround- 
ings, but he seemed to be little discon- 
certed by them. 

A new face in the Foreign Department. 
was that of Mrs. C. W. Henderson, the 
new corresponding secretary of Columbia 
River Branch. Mrs. Paul Edwards, re- 
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tiring corresponding secretary, was also 
present, to help Mrs. Henderson in get- 
ting a grasp on her new duties. 

In the Home Department, Mrs. F. L. 
Parso took the place of Mrs. D. B. 
Gardner, whose removal to Pennsylvania 
has caused her resignation as home base 
secretary of Minneapolis Branch. Mrs. 
F. I. Johnson, Mrs. Merle N. English and 
Mrs. J. C. Shover were in constant attend- 
ance. 

The chief item of general interest was 
the memorial referred from the General 
Executive meeting last fall to the com- 
mittee on the state of the society, con- 
cerning a change in the name of our 
Society. Many hours were spent in com- 
mittee and unit meetings, discussing the 
pros and cons of various propositions 
which grew out of the first suggestion. 
An international department was finally 
proposed and this will be presented to 
the General Executive in the fall. . This 
legislation opens up possibilities for a 
wide spread of organizations on the mis- 
sion field and gives the imagination op- 
portunity to dream dreams and see visions 
of a more rapid evangelization of the 
world than can be accomplished under 
the present system. It is indeed a fitting 
step to be taken at the beginning of the 
sixty-first year of our Society. 

Plans for the beginning of the new 
decade of our work at home were pre- 
sented by the Post-Anniversary Com- 
mittee which after the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary will automatically become the 
new Forward Movement Committee. 
These plans will be announced in our next 
issue. There will be also certain changes 
in the Frimenp which will add to its 
interest and value. 

The Forward Movement Committee 
reported the tentative program plans for 
the Sixtieth Anniversary at Columbus, 
with these dates: October 12, Candidate 
Committee; October 15, Foreign Depart- 
ment; October 17, Home Department. 
October 20 (Sunday) missionaries will 
occupy pulpits in the morning; at three 
o’clock there will be a Retreat at King 
Avenue Church and at  seven-thirty 
o’clock there will be a young people’s 
rally, also at King Avenue. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday the 
missionaries and delegates will meet with 


the departments at King Avenue. The 
General Executive Meeting will open on 
Wednesday evening, October 23, with the 
eommunion service and through the rest 
of the week public meetings will be held 
at the church. The commission service 
will come on Sunday afternoon, October 
27, and the ‘“‘B Program” (which means 
the extra sessions of the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary) opens on Sunday evening at 
Memorial Hall. 

As Mrs. Johnson presented the pro- 
gram for the next three days, closing on 
Wednesday evening, with its visions of 
marvellous processionals, wonderful music 
written especially for us, Branch booths, 
curios, gifts from abroad, demonstrations, 
all supplemented by powerful addresses, 
every heart was thrilled and filled with 
enthusiasm. 

And Mrs. Johnson’s suitcase contained 
a very few of many gifts which are coming 
in from our members and friends across 
the seas. She told a tale of a missionary 
in Madras who works among the zenana 
women. One day this worker spoke of the 
coming anniversary and of the gifts which 
were being sent “home” as a token of 
gratitude. The response of the zenana 
women was immediate: ‘‘We, too, are 
grateful for what the Society has done for 
us; why may not we send gifts?” And 
they did send them. 

Mrs. Johnson brought a few of the 
smallest ones to show us. There was a 
wonderful blue and gold sari; there were 
gold and silver bangles, silver powder 
box, scent bottle and pen holder and gold 
rings; and there were other things which 
showed that Christianity has at least 
partly replaced Hinduism — for surely no 
devout Hindu would have sent a silver 
spoon used for pouring oil over an idol 
during worship, a little silver idol and a 
small brass water jar used as a container 
for holy water from the Ganges. There 
was a blue velvet banner on which was 
pictured the open Bible and a table runner 
made on a hand loom; both of these from 
Lingayen, P. I. A child’s costume from 
Bulgaria, dolls’ dresses and netted silk 
bags from Korea — oh, these are only an 
infinitesimal bit of the many things which 
are coming to Mrs. Johnson as love gifts 
for “‘Mother Society.”” Some of them will 
be sold at Columbus, but one of the smaller 
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ones will be given to each person who 
attends the anniversary. Every one 
who can possibly go to that meeting will 
carry home such a vision of the Orient and 
of our work as she never before possessed. 

As has already been stated, the Deshler 
Wallick is the official hotel and all regis- 


- trations are to be made there rather than 


at King Avenue Church. The Kappa 
Phi girls at the State University will en- 
tertain over the week end all students 
who find it possible to attend. 

One of the suggestions given for our 
consideration is that we shall all wear our 
Society pins, particularly at Columbus. 

The Thank-Offering of the young peo- 


; ple for next year is to be given for fur- 


nishing conveyances for missionaries in 
many lands. The junior Thank-Offering 
will go for the new school building at 
Pyengyang. 

There were thirty-three candidates, of 
whom twenty-nine were accepted. Only 
seventeen are ready to go to the field in 
1929 and six in 1930. The assignments of 
these (and one who was accepted last 
year) are as follows: To go in 1929, 
Africa, three; India, three; China, five; 
Korea, two; Japan, one; South America, 
three; Philippine Islands, one. To go in 
1930, India, three; China, two; Mexico, 
one. 

The surveys of the field as given by the 
corresponding secretaries are full of inter- 


. est. Some extracts are here given. 


Miss Laura Chase speaks of the work 
at Aoyama Jo Gakuin as “education 
plus,’ and says: “‘ When we were planning 
for the school to commemorate the 
coronation of the new emperor by some- 
thing needed and yet within the means of 
the student body, one of the teachers, not 
a baptized Christian, said: ‘We are re- 
quested by the girls to have prayer 
rooms. We /ought to do at least that 
much, though we cannot have a chapel. 
Even though we have but a hut we ought 
to do the best we can to heed the girls’ 
request.’ With tears in many eyes a 
unanimous approval was given when I 
said, ‘All who agree to this proposal 
signify it by raising your hands.’ ”’ 

From Fukuoka, Japan, comes the story 
of a girl who ranked third in her class in 
Happy Hill School. Her father is a strong 
Buddhist and when, a short time ago, the 
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bank in which the funds of the family 
were deposited failed, he took his daughter 
out of school to sell her as a prostitute. 
The school intervened and the girl was 
placed in a Christian home. 

The boarding school in Tzechow, West 
China, is making progress under Chinese 
supervision with such help as Miss Proctor 
has been able to give it as a “side line.” 

Coeducation is no longer an experiment 
in West China University, as the Woman’s 
College shows an increase in enrollment 
from eight to fifty-six in four years. There 
are five times as many men as women 
students in the university, but out of ten 
scholarship prizes offered in the courses 
open to women students, seven went to 
the girls. 

The long-needed building at Lima, 
Peru, will probably be started before the 
end of this year. Bankers and other busi- 
ness men who employ graduates of our 
commercial department say that our girls 
are in a class by themselves because of the 
character training they have received. 

There is urgent need for missionaries in 
Africa. Surely the intensive study of that 
continent during this year will bring in 
candidates for appointment as mission- 
aries to that which is no longer the Dark 
Continent. 

Lovetch, Bulgaria, has had a hard 
winter with the thermometer sometimes 
thirty degrees below zero and heavy 
snows which have shut off the school from 
the outer world for three or four days at a 
time. Water pipes have frozen and burst 
and on account of the failure of electricity 
there were many nights when there was 
no light. But in spite of all this they re- 


_port.a good year. 


One of the older girls who has gone out 
from our Foyer in Grenoble, France, 
writes: ““When I am at the Foyer in the 
summer I make provisions of warmth, 
joy, force, love; I store up the blue sky 
and the affection of your hearts and then 
I give them here to others.” She is a 
primary teacher in one of the best Protes- 
tant schools in Paris. Another is house- 
mother in our Constantine Girls Home. 

From Hinghwa, China, comes a cheer- 
ful letter which says: “We are happy with 
all these things on our minds and hearts. 
There is a fine spirit among the teachers 
as well as among the students.’”’ Here are 
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some of ‘‘these things” which might per- 
haps cloud their happiness: Running a 
senior high school without any reference 
library; Trying to offer chemistry and 
physics according to government require- 
ments but with no laboratory equipment; 
Offering courses in music but owning no 
piano; Lack of a physical training teacher 
and no gymnasium but the out of doors; 
Having no up-to-date furniture — the 
seats in the classrooms are boards about 
six inches wide. Of another thing the 
missionary says: ‘‘The students have had 
to study in their classrooms because they 
had no lights in their bedrooms. This has 
been rectified. By vote of the student 
body to raise part of the cost and by 
special gifts, lights have been put in each 
room. I wish you might have heard the 
din in the dormitory the first night the 
lights were turned on!”’ 

Miss Laura Heist recently visited a 
village in India where the Christians had 
not seen a missionary for six years. That 
they had stayed Christian is a tribute to 
the foundation they had received andthe 
faithfulness of Indian workers. 

At Baroda, India, there are four cot- 
tages each accommodating ten girls. 
These groups change every month and so 
all have their turns in living in the cot- 
tages where they receive training in house- 
keeping and family responsibilities. 

Kolar Hospital in South India is with- 
out screens. Dr. Shoemaker says: “The 
mosquitoes and flies are more than a 
menace and when a fly comes and sits on 
our sterile instruments during an opera- 
tion you can imagine how we feel if we see 
it, and what a tragedy may ensue if we do 
not see it!” 

Ginling College at Nanking, the new 
capital of China, is not merely an educa- 
tional institution. Listen to this: ‘In 
September the senior class returned one 
day early in order to hold a Retreat and 
later a day was given to the faculty 
Retreat. On November ten and eleven 
about one hundred college and high school 
students, men and women, gathered in 
Ginling and discussed the question of how 
to live a thoroughly Christian life. On 
December 13 another Retreat was held 
in the college for Christian teachers who 
came together, about sixty in number, to 
consider the question of religious educa- 
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tion in the schools.”” Is not this another 
case of “education plus’’? 

This interesting message comes from 
Pachuca, Mexico: ‘The spirit of Christ 
has been very evident among the girls. 
At first, students from Roman Catholic 
families had Sunday headaches, but as 
the year has gone on the pains have dis- 
appeared and the girls have been delighted 
to go to both Sunday school and church. 
Quite a number of the students have 
joined the church. The alumnae have 
shown their love for the school by build- 
ing a hospital room — something that 
had been needed for many years. The 
school is now more than half self-sup- . 
porting.” 

At Puebla, Mexico, the need for more 
laboratory space at the normal school was 
so imperative that two large rooms have 
been built on the roof. The money for this 
was raised locally. 

And here is another story from Puebla: 
“About two years ago two of the normal 
school girls started work in the city jail. 
Up to this time they have had no seeming 
results but in March the leader of the work 
went to the minister of the church and 
told him that there were forty men in the 
jail who wanted to join the church on 
probation. The minister was somewhat 
doubtful but went over to the jail to see 
about it. The jail keeper, who is a 
Christian, told the pastor to go ahead, so 
there in the jail he had the services to 
receive the men into the church on pro- 
bation. When they get out they all ex- 
pect to join in full membership. ” 

Our school at Hardoi, India, is now 
under Indian care with no missionary to 
help Mrs. Bertha Shaw in its adminis- 
tration. 

There are seven missionaries appointed 
to evangelistic work in nine districts of 
North India, where areas are so great that 
in one of them not more than one-third of 
the villages can be visited in a year. 

The hospital at Brindaban, India, is 
said to be “suffering from great pros- 
perity”’ with insufficient space for the 
patients who wish treatment. Dr. Foote, 
an eye specialist from Lincoln, Neb., who 
visited India as a tourist, spent a month 
in Brindaban helping Dr. Tower and Miss 
Porter. In this time he removed six 
hundred cataracts. After this experience 
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Dr. Tower can perform such operations in 
her own right. 

There is a Korean village where the 
church was small, low and dark and the 
young people did not like to attend. It 
was old, too, and was about ready to fall 
down, so a campaign was put on to raise 
money for a new church. A non-Christian 
woman gave a beautiful site for a new 
building on a hillside among the ferns. 
She also gave twenty yen toward the 
building and says she will go to church 
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when it is completed. A gift of at least 
one yen was received from every house in 
the village, non-Christian as well as 
Christian, and the church is being built. 

Surely with all these encouraging 
stories we can do nothing but thank God 
and press onward. There is money in the 
Father’s treasury for all the unmet needs 
and there are women and girls who can 
be made interested members of our So- 
ciety and readers of our magazine. To 
find them is not the least of tasks. 
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One Out of Three Hundred 


By Helen J. Wilk, Vigan, Philippine Islands 


Bible woman, called at the home of 
Simplicia. ‘‘Do you want to go visit- 
ing with me today?” 

“Oh, yes, but you'll have to wait a 
minute for me to change my dress; come 
on up,” called back Simplicia. She is a 
young lady of fifteen, in the seventh grade 
of school. 

“No, Ill just wait here with these chil- 
dren, thank you.” Paula stood watching 
a group of boys playing one of their 
games and soon Simplicia came running 
to join her. 

“Where do we go today?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Shall we go to visit little Antonia 
Pascua? She was sick yesterday.” 

As they neared the house they noticed 
that the window shutters were pulled 
across the openings. The mother met 
them at the little porch which separated 
the kitchen from the house and led 
them in. 

“How is little Toning?” Paula went 
over to the bundle in the corner of the 
room. The child had rolled herself up in 
a blanket and was covered from the top 
of her head to her feet. ‘‘Oh, you ought 
to have light and air in here. I know she 
feels cold, but could she not have another 
blanket?” Although the Bible woman is 
not a nurse, she knows first aid, and soon 
she was asking questions and advising 
some simple remedies. 

They talked for a time and then knelt 
while the Bible woman prayed for the 


I was on a week day that Paula, the 


sick child and the others of the family. 

“Next door lived Simeon, Vincente, 
Roberta and Juana. The two young 
ladies called the usual greeting and climbed 
the ladder. Damasa, the young mother, 
was not a member of the church, but she 
had faithfuily sent her children to the 
Sunday school. She was sitting on the 
floor of the porch, ironing. 

“We'll sit right here,’ said Paula, 
drawing up little pieces of wood which 
are used for seats in doing low work. 
They talked about all sorts of things; 
the father’s going to town with a load of 
nipa to sell, the recent funeral of the 


‘young man whose parents were too poor 


to get a doctor but who had an expensive 
feast at the burial, Pedro’s going to 
America, and so on. Finally the mother 
said: 

“Oh, I must tell you about Simeon and 
Vincente yesterday. They came to me, 
wanting to have morning prayer. I was 
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surprised but consented and we went into 
the front house. They knelt at my knee 
and this is what Simeon prayed: ‘Dear 
Jesus, help us to be good today and keep 
our little hands safe so that they will not 
be burned.’ I was so pleased that they 
knew how to pray from their hearts. This 
morning I waited for them and suggested 
that we pray again. I’m going to try to 
help them as much as I can, but I don’t 
know how to pray, myself. I can say 
prayers, but not pray. Will you give me 
some advice about it?” Tears were in 
her eyes. Paula told her about the Sun- 
day school lessons they had had about 
praying and then gave her some simple 
prayers. 

The two took their leave and started 
on to see Mrs. Marguez. However, the 
bamboo ladder was leaning away from the 
porch so they knew no one was at home. 
They went on through the yard, across 
the fence, through more yards, over small 
brooks, skirting rice fields and soon. 
Everywhere theyjcalled out to their friends, 
and at last they came to the home of blind 
old Felipa. She had been waiting for them 
to come and clutched their hands so 
tightly that they could scarcely get away. 
‘‘Did you bring your hymnbook? I knew 
you would. Sing about ‘The light of the 
world is Jesus.’’”’ They sang and sang, 
and old Apo Felipa followed, for she knew 
nearly every song by heart. 

It was getting near noon and when 
Paula and Simplicia rose to go there was 
such a begging for them to stay that they 
consented. They all helped to prepare the 
food, tend the fire, stir the rice, mix the 
vegetables — and tell jokes! 

They had a merry time, sitting on the 
little six-inch stools about the low table. 
After the meal was finished the older sister 
put water in three cocoanut shells while 
Paula stood on the bamboo porch and 
watched to see what would happen. The 
two smaller children, one eight and the 
other nine, stooped down and washed 
their own dishes. “‘They came home on 
Sunday and insisted on helping about the 
house, so we have allowed them to wash 
their dishes,” the older sister said. “It 
really helps a great deal.’’ And the chil- 
dren smiled up at Paula with the “‘ Aren’t 
we good?” expression of children the 
world around. 
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When the visitors left here they said, 
“Let’s stop at Cornilla’s house. She is 
enjoying it so much to have all sorts of 
new things in her new home. How long 
has she been married? Five months? She 
wants everything just right.” 

They called to her and were gaily told 
to come up. There was a woven bamboo 
partition across one end of the main room 
and Paula exclaimed, “Oh, you have 
your partition made, I see. How nice it 
looks! I know you enjoy having that to 
dress behind. You ought to have some 
small wooden pegs made so that you can 
hang your clothes on them instead of 
having that clothesline across the room. 
I was telling Roberta yesterday that she 
ought to have some put low so that the 
children could learn to hang up their 
dresses. Would you like to have a piece 
of that water plant that we have at home? 
It will soon grow up all over your win- 
dows. I’ll send some over. Just put it in 
a cocoanut shell and water it.” On and 
on they talked, about the home and the 
right kind of Christian spirit that makes 
a house into a home. 

The last home that they could visit 
was that of old Apo Maria. Paula said, 
“T like to visit her, for she is nearer being 
a true follower of Christ than many of our 
members.” She met them at the top of 
the stairs and led them to chairs in the 
house. They talked about the work of 
the church, the selfish quarreling of some 
of the people, the coldness of some mem- 
bers and such questions as: “Is this the 
way Christians should do?” “If I am 
revengeful can I be a member of the 
church?” ‘If I give my heart to God 
shall I ever sin again?” It was growing 
dusk when, after a word of prayer, the 
young ladies departed. 

As they approached their homes they 
watched the beautiful tropical sunset 
above the hills that were edged with the 
waving bamboos. At last Simplicia said, 
“‘T am going to be a deaconess, if I possi- 
bly can. Isn’t it wonderful to serve the 
Lord!” 

“Yes, it surely is wonderful,” Paula 
answered. “And yet this is just one day 
out of three hundred common week days.” 

“Tt may seem common to some people, 
but if we work for God it makes us feel 
so good inside!” and Simplicia gave an 
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appreciative little sigh. “I always enjoy 
it so much when you ask me to go with 
you. Ask me often this vacation.” 
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“All right,” the Bible woman replied. 
“There are two hundred ninety-nine more 
times this year.” 


ao 
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The Missionary’s Greatest Experience 


: By M. Lillian Halfpenny, Tientsin, China 


O see the light come into people’s 
eyes as they first know Christ 
must be the greatest experience 
of a missionary’s life.” This re- 

mark is often made. It is a great experi- 
ence, but there is another that goes with 
it, and it is hard to say which is the 
greater. 

We have all watched a plant as the 
bud came up and opened into the flower 
and have rejoiced in the growing. We 
have seen the happiness of a mother as 
the little baby walks and talks — but 
what would be the sadness of that mother 
if, at fourteen, the child were the same as 
at four! Just so do you not think the 
heart of God is saddened if we do not 
grow? So a part of the missionary’s life 
is to help folks to grow, and joy comes 
with the realization of such growth. 

We were planning a campaign in our 
part of China — one that is not necessary 
in America. It was to be an effort to have 


all the church members able to read their 
Bibles; not to get them to promise to 
read them, but to find out whether or not 
they could and, if they could not, to help 
them to learn. As we went over the mem- 
bership of women, it was decided who 
should help the different ones. Mrs. Ts’ui 
was assigned to me. 

Mrs. Ts’ui had been a church member 
for a good many years but she had never 
learned to read. We sat there in her 
home, up on the brick bed with our feet 
curled under us, having a little visit. 
Then I took out the book I had and said, 
“Mrs. Ts’ui, I’ve brought a little book for 
you to read. After you have learned some 
of these characters it will be easier to read 
from your Bible.” 

She took the book in her hand and 
moved it back and forth, trying to adjust 
it to her eyes. Then she said, ‘Why, I 
can’t even see those characters,”’ and with 
a very final tone of voice she added, “I 
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am too old even to think of learning to 
read.” 

She really believed that she was too 
old. The book was laid aside and we 
talked for a time and then we came back 
to where we had been. 

“‘Let’s try the first line and see how it 
goes.” She was positive that it was no 
use, but we started. First I read, ‘‘How 
many true gods?” and she followed, ‘‘ How 
many true gods?”’ Then ‘There is one 
true God,” and she repeated, ‘‘There is 
one true God.” Over and over these two 
lines were recited. 

Then without looking at the book the 
question was asked, “‘How many true 
gods?” The answer was unexpected. 
“Ho Chiao-shih, don’t ask me that. I 
wouldn’t dare say.” 

Here we were, up against her whole 
background of idolatry with hundreds of 
idols, gods, and not yet a realization that 
there is only one true God. We had to 
pull back and talk about those two little 
sentences which, to us with a Christian 
background, are so natural. 

The first lesson came to a close and as 
we said good-bye I asked, “‘May I come 
again a week from today?”’ 

Mrs. Ts’ui replied, “‘ Yes, I am glad to 
have you come, but of course you under- 
stand that I cannot learn to read. I am 
too old and too stupid.” 

Even so, the next week we had the little 
book again. 

“Let us begin by reviewing.” 

“You didn’t think that I could remem- 
ber that a week, did you? Well, I don’t.” 

So it went, week after week. We turned 
a page, not because one was perfected but 
to let us move on a little. 

Furlough time arrived and Mrs. Ts’ui 
came to the train to say good-bye. We 
had not made much apparent progress 
but we had become good friends. 

After furlough we were preparing for a 
week of evangelism in the church to 
which Mrs. Ts’ui belongs, and some of 
the women were gathered for a little 
prayer meeting and then a division of the 
work to be done in the form of visitation. 
There with the group was Mrs. Ts’ui. 

“Mrs. Ts’ui, what are you going to do?” 

“T am going out to help.”” With a happy 
smile she pulled out her package, a big 
handkerchief wrapped around her books. 
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‘““What have you in the bundle?” 

“My Bible and hymnbook.” 

“Of what use are they if you can’t 
read them?” 

“But I can read them.” From some 
inside pocket she pulled out a pair of 
spectacles with great rims and adjusted 
them carefully. Then she untied the knot 
in that handkerchief and produced her 
Bible. She had little pieces of paper stick- 
ing out of the top as bookmarks. Opening 
to one of these places she pointed to a 
verse with a red pencil mark beside it. 
She read that. She could not read what 
followed or what was before, but she had 
a good verse and knew it. She fairly 
beamed, and so did I, as she turned to 
another place and read another marked 
verse, and then another. 

Then she picked up her hymnbook. 
She had not been so kind to that; she had 
turned down the leaves of the songs with 
which she was familiar. As I held that 
hymnbook in my hand I knew a little of 
the time and patience and effort that had 
been put into it, for even though the 
pages had not all been turned down it was 
evident what songs she had studied. The 
book had become like a little first-grader’s 
when the lessons are hard. It opened to 
to the places of itself. She had followed 
the characters with her finger, and the 
harder she worked the hotter was the 
finger and the more soiled the’ page. But 
she had won a victory. 

Even greater than learning to read was 
the joy and peace that had come to her 
heart. She told of her new experience and 
said the peace of God was in her heart. 

At a later day, as I was going along the 
street, I saw ahead of me a Chinese 
woman tottering along on her little feet, 
her arms spread out for balance. In one 
hand was a package done up in a hand- 
kerchief. She looked familiar, and sure 
enough, it was Mrs. Ts’ui. 

“Where are you going today, Mrs. 
Ts’ui?” I asked. 

““A neighbor has moved out to this 
part of the city, and she doesn’t know 
Christ yet, so I must keep going to see 
her till she does.’’ And she went on her 
way, carrying the Good News. 

She is growing and our hearts are glad- 
dened as we know that we are sharing the 
joy of our Heavenly Father in her growth. 
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THE ANSWER 


O Father, Father, 

No prayer of any child of Thine, 

However brief and crude, however feeble, 
For ends however vast — 

The righting of a world, 

The coming of Thy universal Kingdom — 
Can ever go unheard, 

Can ever rest neglected and unanswered. 


Thou art our Father and our God, 

And when we cry to Thee 

That in Thy world Thy Will may be fulfilled, 
Thou answerest, 

Thou answerest; 

Beyond our utmost thought, 

Swiftly and patiently, Thou answerest. 


— J. S. Hoyland. 


Editorial 


The Anti-Foreign Spirit in China 

Miss Edith Fredericks writes that Dr. 
Gamewell asked Mr. David Yui, secretary 
of the national committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of China, to 
write a little statement of the anti- 
foreign spirit as he saw it. Miss Freder- 
icks has sent this statement and also two 
others which we are sure will be of interest 
to our readers. Mr. Yui, she says, is 
undoubtedly the outstanding Christian 
Chinese in China today, and one of the 
most influential and important Chinese 
from almost every point of view. This is 
a part of the statement referred to, 
written April 9, 1929: 

Taking the Chinese people as a whole, I do not 
believe that they are at all anti-foreign. They 
are perhaps a little bit curious about foreigners 
at times, and this is due more to their ignorance 
than to any animosity. As a matter of fact, they 
are even kindly disposed towards foreigners, 
particularly those who seem to be friendly. or 
whose national leaders have rendered some 
special service to China. This is especially true 
concerning their attitude towards Americans. 
Tn the minds of the Chinese people the terms 
“Americans” and “friendship” are practically 
synonymous, and the names of John Hay and 
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Roosevelt and others are always honored and 
remembered with gratitude. I am glad to say 
that this friendly sentiment is fully reciprocated 
by the Americans in their attitude towards the 
Chinese people. I wish to add that there are a 
few Chinese individuals who, for one reason or 
another, are anti-foreign. I do not think that 
this is any special Chinese characteristic, for we 
do not fail to find similar individuals in different 
countries. We should, however, take care that 
we do not take them to represent their entire 
people or race. 


This is an extract from another declara- 
tion of Mr. Yui: 


The missionary life is the best and highest gift 
from the Christian Movements of the West to 
the Christian in China. The true missionary life, 
the true Christian life, is not only beautiful, up- 
lifting, inspirmg and helpful to man but also 
most acceptable and pleasing to Ciod. It is this 
type of life which more than anything else helps 
make a reality the Fatherhood of God and the 
Saviorhood of Jesus Christ. We do treasure this 
best and highest of all gifts from the West, and 
plead that this should be madé a permanent gift 
to the Christian Movement in China. Christian 
missions may terminate before long. It is our 
sincerest hope that the presence of Christian 
workers from other lands will never be discon- 
tinued in the Christian Movement in China. 


The secretary of the interior, not him- 
self a Christian, replying to a Buddhist 
priest who had written a letter of protest 
against some supposed restriction the 
government meant to impose upon Bud- 
dhism, said the following, among other 
things, about Christianity: 

Christianity is one of the religions. I dare not 
to say it is perfect, but wherever Christians go 
they fear not to scale the mountains or. sail the 
seas, braving the storms and daring to advance, 
in opening schools and installing hospitals. Even 
the most backward places may be changed into 
happy places by the operation of the Christian 
faith. Even the most stubborn superstitions 
have been gradually changed by the application 
of Christianity. Among the Christians, women 
learn to unbind their feet, children learn to read 
—such are the evidences of Christian service. 
The organization is so perfect, the desire is so 
strong, the enterprises are so tremendous, the 
results are so unsurpassed, increasing with the 
years, that it is astounding to see that even the 
influence of the country grows with the influence 
of Christianity. 


The Lizzie L. Johnson Methodist Episco- 
pal Church 

We have heard the story of Lizzie John- 
son, the invalid who made large sums of 
money for missions by her bookmarks 
and a silk quilt. In Cawnpore, India, 
there is a church which bears her name. 
And this is how it came about. 
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When Miss Johnson’s sister settled her 
estate she turned $5,000 over to Bishop 
Warne to use at his discretion. He told 
the laymen of the church at Cawnpore 
that if they would raise enough more to 
build a suitable church for their growing 
needs he would give them the $5,000. 
They met the conditions and the church 
is one of the finest in India, noted for its 
splendid activities. Its membership, in- 
cluding probationers, is about one thou- 
sand. 

It is believed that this was the first 
Indian Methodist Church to organize a 
Ladies Aid Society. It is organized ac- 
cording to the Discipline and the presi- 
dent, an Indian lady, is a member of the 
quarterly conference. 


Graduates of Our Colleges 


Isabella Thoburn College at Lucknow, 
India, though affiliated with Lucknow 
University, is still our institution, de- 
pending upon us for its support. The 
question as to whether it is worth while 
to put money into institutions for the 
higher education of women may perhaps 
ibe answered by this fact: almost fifty per 
‘cent of the graduates of Isabella Thoburn 
become teachers and eighty per cent of 
all the students have given some time to 
‘Christian service. 

Hwa Nan in Foochow, China, also has 
an enviable record. Since the ruling of 
the government that Chinese must be at 
the head of educational institutions, 
seventeen positions formerly held by 
missionaries have been filled by grad- 
uates of Hwa Nan. 


World Friendship Exemplified 


The Boston Globe announces that the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (A.B.C.F.M. for short) 
has received a check for five dollars from 
the children of the Criminal Tribe Settle- 
ment at Shelapur, India, with the request 
that it be sent to relieve child famine 
sufferers in China. The gift represents 
the voluntary donations of grain, onions, 
salt, pepper and other goods taken out of 
the food supply of the Indian children, and 
was sent by the missionary in charge of 
the schools. 
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Personal Mention 


It seems impossible, even with the ut- 
most care, to get all the names of mission- 
aries which should be there in the list of 
missionaries’ addresses in the FRrenp. 
Miss A. Dora Welch is still at Les Aiglons, 
El Biar, Algiers, Algeria, North Africa. 
Miss Ada Smith should be on the detained 
list with her address 354 Tenth Street, 
Elyria, Ohio. Three who have gone out 
this year are: Anna P. Buyers, Kolar, 
India; Mary D. Collins, Hakodate, Japan; 
Beredene Krill, Lovetch, Bulgaria. 


The following expected sailings from 
China are reported: June 8, Ethel Wal- 
lace and Grace Davis; June 21, Rotha 
Landis; June 24 (due in New York Sep- 
tember 29), Faye Robinson, Helen Gal- 
leher, Harriet Whitmer, Mabel Woodruff, 
Frances Woodruff, Margaret Seeck; July 
5, Jennie Jones and Lois Wang; July 13, 
Elizabeth Richey ;July 26, Alice Brethorst. 


Miss Alice C. Harris, a trained nurse 
indefinitely detained in this country, has 
opened a rest home at Common Fence 
Point Beach, Portsmouth, R. I. Deacon- 
esses and missionaries are especially de- 
sired to take advantage of this home, 
whose rates are from fifteen to twenty 
dollars a week. Write Miss Harris for 
details, 

Mrs. R. K. Keene of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, has recently gone to the life be- 
yond our sight. Mrs. Keene, as Willma 
Rouse, was once a missionary of our 
Society in China, and after her marriage 
was home base secretary of Columbia 
River Branch. 

Mrs. Jennie Brown Spaeth, secretary 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, was married on May 22 to Mr. 
Frank 8. Wallace of Pasadena, California. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace are spending the 
summer in Europe. 


On account of the need in Kiangsi 
Province and the requests of the Chinese 
leaders, Miss Edith Fredericks has been 
transferred back there. Her address is now 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
Kiukiang, Ki., China. 

Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, director of 
Library Service, sailed May 23 for a sum- 
mer in Europe, where she will spend some 

(Continued on page 254) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


PRAYER AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


ee Ni rs. Gilbert Blatchley, 725 Eddy Street, Fort Scares Kansas 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you ... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.”’ 


Avaust 


Brown, Cora M. 

Temple, Laura; Truckenmiller, Mary I. 

Kilburn, Elizabeth H.; Mayer, Lucile C. 

Hall, Dorcas; Rank, Minnie L. 

Baldwin, Virginia E.; ; Sayles, Florence A. 

Jones, Edna; Smith, ‘Ada. 

Aldrich, Sylvia E.; Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D. 

Clinton, E. Lahuna; Forsyth, Estella M.; 

Watson, Harriet. 

10 Jayne, Ruth E.; ; Vandegrift, Frances C. 

Greene, Lily D.; : Hermiston, Margaret I. W. 

Hoge, Elizabeth; Kennard, Ada Marie; 

Rossiter, Henrietta R. Suhr, Laura J.; 
Walker, Jennie C 

13 Bedell, Mary E.; Halfpenny, M. Lillian; 
Pittman, Annie 

15 Daniels, Ruth; Dimmitt, Marjorie A.; Rich- 
mond, Mary A. 

16 Sprowles, Alberta B.; Wilson, Emma W. 

18 Lentz, Grace Z 

19 Cox, Ruth Marie. 

20 Stallard, Eleanor B. 

21 Abbott, Anna Agnes; Draper, Helen A.; 
Honnell, Grace L.; Rogers, Hazel T 
Smith, Clara B. 

23 Beissell, Ina Mae. 

25 Shoemaker, Esther, M.D.; Wan Fleet, Edna 
M. 


26 Davis, Lois L.; McBee, Edith F.; Turner, 
; Elizabeth ify 
27 Hoffman, Cora E. 
28 Apple, Blanche E.; ; Rahe; Cora L. 
29 Curtis, Martha E.. 
31 - Bacon, Edna G.; Narbeth, Gwendoline. 
(Addresses given in May FrirmnpD) 
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Prayer 


For our Nation: Blest with victory and 
peace, may this heaven-rescued land 
praise the Power that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation for the ‘Caesars pass 
shorn of their power and pride. Where 
echoes now a chant to Persian god or 
pagan prayer of peoples who felt the 
Roman rod? Who bends to Druid deities, 


“who worships Wodin’s name? Regnant 


Rome — where is she? Where reign the 
gods of Greece? The world is lost to 
Caesar but it hails the Prince of Peace!” 
Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord. — Psalms 33:12. 

For our General Officers: The average 


member has little conception of the 
weight of the burdens they bear. Theirs 
is the task of solving problems the diffi- 
culty of which would discourage the 
bravest of our auxiliary officers. Many 
district secretaries would tremble at the 
mountains of work confronting them 
daily and conference treasurers would 
shudder at the uncharted seas upon which 
they embark with joy, while occasional 
glimpses of their schedule have caused 
at least one Branch officer to bow in 
humility that she can do so little. Pray 
that each may be given physical health, 

mental poise, and spiritual vision. God 
grant that, even in the most unguarded 
moment, their every action may be 
directed by the gracious Holy Spirit. 
Nor must we forget our special secretaries, 
the editors, and publisher. They, too, 
need the help that prayer alone can 
give. - 

A United Prayer-World: A recent num- 
ber of the Malaysia Message, under the 
heading ‘‘A Call to Prayer,” lists the 
eight objectives for prayer which were 
adopted by the International Missionary 
Council, meeting on the Mount of Olives 
last year. That, during these long sum- 
mer days, they may be kept in mind and 
heart they are repeated here in con- 
densed form. Pray for a missionary spirit 
that the Church may see the whole world’s 
need of Christ; pray for a spirit of prayer, 
of sacrifice and of unity; pray for the gift 
of interpretation that the Church may 
learn to preach the eternal gospel by 
word and life; pray for courageous witness 
in moral questions; pray for a spirit of 
service and for the completion of our own. 
conversion that all hindrances in our own 
lives to the manifestation of God’s 
redeeming love and power may be re- 
moved. 


Service 
Think stewardship, talk stewardship, 
live stewardship! Do not be afraid to face 
the fact that being “a good steward of 
the manifold grace of God”’ means render- 
ing an account not only of time and 
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pay 


talents, prayers and personality, but of 
money and money-making ability as 
well. 

During a church building campaign a 
young man astonished his pastor by hand- 
ing him a check away out of proportion 
to what the committee had expected. He 
insisted that he had not “written in the 
wrong figure,”’ that he had “counted the 
cost”? and that he “wanted it to stand.” 
Then, brokenly, he added: “A part of the 
amount is back tithe money to cover the 
yeats when I was robbing God. The rest 
is my gift—an ‘over-and-above’ one — 
but I feel that it is a very small gift to 
make for him to whom I owe everything 
of good that has come into my life.” 

Read again Mrs. Lindsay’s message on 
page 145 of the April Frrmnp and know 
that the time has come when faithful 
stewards must be willing and happy and 
ready to give ‘‘over-and-above”’ gifts of 
everything they possess. “‘My tithe plus 
whatever Thou canst use for thy glory”’ 
should be each heart’s desire and pledge. 
No last-minute device, however clever 
and effective, can take the place of con- 
tinuing instant in prayer, of serving the 
Lord with gladness, and of rendering unto 
him an honest accounting of all our pos- 
sessions. 

Dear Older Members, this last para- 
graph is written especially for you. Have 
you been reading the messages of our 
student secretaries of late? Listen to these 
indictments: “‘The younger generation is 
not showing itself heroic because we older 
ones are not showing sacrifice’ in our lives. 
We need to square our own lives to anew 
measuring rod.” ‘There is a lack of 
religious conviction among students due 
to our failure to convince them by our 
living that the Christian message is ade- 
quate.”’ ‘Herein lies our challenge, for 
the roots of the outstanding difficulties 
can be traced to our own doors.” : 

Surely we of the older generation are 
willing to make any sacrifice, however 
great, in order that the work may pros- 
per; but, for fear of seeming “‘to do our 
alms before men,” can it be we’ve been a 
bit too reticent about what sacrifices we 
have been making? 

I will pay my vows unto the Lord now 
in the presence of all his people. — 
Psalms 116:14. 
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Mrs. Merle N. English, Chairman 
729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


So much depends on a good beginning. 
Do not find yourself unprepared for the 
first meeting this fall. July and August 
are not only months for vacation and 
rest but also for preparation. Now is 
the time to get your supplies in hand for 
the September meeting. As early as 
May fifteenth orders were received from 
some units which are never caught nap- 
ping over their Guild programs. Do not 
delay. The Program Outlines are ready 
and may be procured from any of the 
Branch depots of supplies in the foreign 
society, from the offices of the home 
society and from the office of the Central 
Committee, 729 Emerson Street, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 

Your mite box suggestions were splen- 
did. Asa result, there will be a Wesleyan 
Service Guild gift box ready for distri- 
bution by September first. 

“At least every Guild officer a sub- 
scriber to the Wesleyan Service Guild 
Bulletin,” is one of the slogans for this 
new year. Send your subscription in 
now to Miss Marion L. Norris, Editor, 
729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois, 
so the September issue will be mailed you 
without fail— a bigger and better Guild 
paper at the same price, thirty-five cents 
a year. 

A larger number of our Guild girls 
should regularly read Woman’s Mis- 
SIONARY FRIEND and Woman’s Home 
Missions. We cannot achieve the most 
in our Guild work until we know what 
great responsibilities women of Method- 
ism are carrying. Take time to read these 
splendid papers carefully. 

A new office has been created in the 
Central Committee — that of Librarian. 
The Bulletin each month will call your 
attention to interesting articles whieh 
have appeared in our missionary mag- 
azines as well as in other books and 
periodicals. Watch for this column. It 
will contain valuable program material. 


* Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant, 601 Scconde enue Sterling, Illinois 
Associate: Mrs. John C. Shover, A. D. Kew Terrace, Kew Garden, L. J., N. Y. 


Friendship Teams 


Pacific Branch young people have 
suggested specialization in their teams. 

Advertising. It is the duty of this 
team to prepare and send out invitations, 
prepare and place posters, press notices 
and reports, make telephone calls and 
do anything else they can to stimulate 
interest in World Friendship. 

Pep. This team stimulates interest 
by putting missionary emphasis into all 
social activities. They work up rallies, 
picnics, visits to other churches, and plan 
songs and yells. 

Orgamzing. ‘This group is carefully 
trained to assist in the organization of 
new societies, and to foster them until 
they, in turn, are able to help others. 

Play. The girls on this team have 
dramatic ability which,they use to help 
visualize the work of missions. They 
present plays, pageants, dialogues and 
stories at their meetings, in the Sun- 
day school, the Leagues, neighboring 
churches; wherever there is a call for them. 

Advance. In order that these other 
teams may function, it is very important 
to have a team responsible for arranging 
dates. This team corresponds with 

- gero churches, codperates with the pastors 
in supplying missionary programs, makes 
arrangements for the transportation of 
teams going to other places. 


For Summer Christmas Parties 


From our Standard Bearer missionary, 
Miss Marie Church, comes the following 
letter: 

Dear Friends of Ewha Haktang: Our 
Christmas giving at Ewha would be 
slender indeed without friends in America 
whose love inspires them to such gracious 
planning for our little ones here, months 
before the Christmas spirit descends upon 
the world. This year we were able to 
supply all of our large family of seven 
hundred. Although it is always under- 
stood that a girl who received a bar of 
American soap last year is not in line 
for any this year, and the same regarding 


winter and summer nightgowns as well 
as other “luxuries,” each girl and little 
child received something and was made 
happy. 

Preceding the programs of the different 
departments and the visit of Santa 
Claus, the White Christmas celebrated 
by the school missionary society brought 
before our entire group the needs of those 
made destitute by last summer’s floods 
in the North and the little ones in our 
own city who are without home or 
parents. This organization is sending 
gifts and greetings to its two protégés 
in Isabella Thoburn High School. 

Our beautiful Ada Kim, laid low with 
tuberculosis during her senior year in 
college, is barely holding her own. Lately, 
with joy on her face, she said, “‘I can now 
pray. I can pray with power. Bring me 
matters for which I may ask God’s help.” 
Already we feel the result of her days of 
prayer. 

Helen Kim’s family laid away a 
daughter, the mother of two promising 
girls, in the snows of this Christmastide. 
This was just as we were preparing to 
celebrate the marriage of another of our 
college graduates, Sara Kim, who became 
the bride of Dr. C. C. Lee, a physician in 
charge of a very needy country work. 

Esther C. Wheelock, Standard Bearer 
missionary at the Baby Fold, Kolar, 
India, writes: 

Christmas morning the Baby Fold 
children had their tree. Thanks to the 
nice packages from the home land the 
tree was a beauty. The array of pretty 
rattles added much to its attractiveness. 
I do not wonder that even the two- and 
three-year-olds wanted the different an- 
imals and dolls in bright colors, when 
they made such an attractive noise. 
When the tree was lighted the children 
marched in singing “Joy to the World.” 
It is not surprising that the glory of the 
tree surpassed the enthusiasm in the 
song until soon there was no song to be 
heard. You would all have rejoiced 
could you have seen their happy, excited 
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A. JUNIOR 
le? METHODS 


Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
461 East Broadway, Alliance, Ohio 


It is not too early to plan for the mite 
box opening in September. Some one 
suggests that, where feasible, the juniors 
bring their mite boxes at the beginning of 
an evening church service, preferably at a 
missionary service. As the juniors march 
to the platform they carry a lighted candle 
in one hand, their filled mite boxes in the 
other, singing the chorus “ We’ll walk in 
the light, beautiful light,” till all have 
taken their places before the audience. 
Repeat in concert or alternately, John 
8:12 and Isaiah 9:2, after which one of the 
older Heralds, perhaps the president, 
may give a few statements concerning 
their junior missionary to whom this mite 
box money will be sent. Then have, the 
entire group sing the hymn “Jesus the 
Light of the World” (in the April number 
of the Junior Missionary Friend) at the 
close of which each child places his mite 
box upon the altar and marches down 
singing with the others the chorus — re- 
peated if necessary — till all are in their 
places. 

Each mite box should have the child’s 
name on it so that the stamps can be 
given to those having fifty cents or more. 
The name of the child having the largest 
amount (stating the amount) should be 
sent to the district junior superintendent. 

As the children continue to add to the 
contents of their mite boxes these closing 
months of the year, give them all the 
information you can gather about their 
junior missionaries (material available 
from Branch reports, Woman’s Mis- 
SIONARY FRIEND and Branch publica- 
tions) and let the children learn what they 
can about the country where their work- 
ers are located and the people among 
whom they live and labor, in order that 
they may have a very close and personal 
contact with the one or more to whom 
their mite box money goes as such or in 
the form of life memberships. 

An interesting report comes from a 
missionary band of boys in Kansas. They 
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are thoroughly enjoying ‘Camp Fires in 
the Congo.”’ (What boy wouldn’t?) They 
have had a membership contest and are 
now having one which has as its goal 
“Every mother of the missionary boys a 
member of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society.” Greetings to you, boys, 
and may others follow your splendid 
example. 
++ City> # 


Young People 
(Continued from page 258) 


faces. The children recited the Christmas 
story as it is in St. Luke and sang “Silent 
Night.” They call it Jesus’ birthday 
song. All the little heads were rey- 
erently bowed during the prayer, and 
then came the gifts. Soon the girls 
were hugging their dolls, the boys were 
bouncing their balls and the rattles made 
themselves heard even above the happy 
voices of fifty children. Everyone was 
overflowing with joy. 

“Our Christmas Boxes,” FRrmnpD, July, 
1927, page 264, contains good program 
suggestions. (Do not order copies of this 
issue from the publisher, as they cannot 
be supplied.) 
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Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 250) 


time in studying the subject of libraries 
for children. 

The midyear meeting was saddened by 
a cablegram which brought the news of 
the death, in the Philippines, of Miss 
Annette Finlay, a missionary of Cincin- 
nati Branch. 

A missionary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions in Africa carries an item of field 
support in India, sending the money 
through the auxiliary of her home church. 

Miss Sadie M. Cnossen left India 
May 10. She will come home by the 
Desert Route and will stop in Spain for 
a few weeks. 

Miss Ruth A. Warrington of India and 
Miss Mina Pletcher of the Philippines 
have arrived in this country. 

Miss Ella C. Shaw expected to leave 
China in June, coming home by way of 
Siberia. 


STUDENT 


Mrs. H. M. Le Sourd, 803 Second Street, Durham, North Carolina 


Are You Looking for Romance? 


Before I went out as a missionary I confessed 
to an expectation of finding romance on the mis- 
sion field. I was afterwards gently chided by a 
well-meaning lady for the use of such a light term 
in connection with such a solemn vocation. My 
conception of romance at that time was con- 
siderably broader than hers, but through these 
few years the word in my own mind has grown 
with my experience, kept pace with the flavors of 
life that I have tasted in a far corner, and today 
I can use the same word — and how much richer 
the sense —as my motive for return. A psy- 
chiatrist recently attributed much harm to the 
disparity between the romantic appeal of the 
missionary enterprise and the humdrum nature 
of the daily task after the romance has worn off. 
It never was romance — it was but sentiment — 
if it was thus ‘rubbed off.’”’ Each year brings 
its revealing secrets to romance, for like cakes, 
the geological strata — indeed like life itself — it 
comes in layers. And the deeper the layer, the 
richer the vein. 

The first stratum in the romance of a mission- 
ary’s life is the geographical. I like to travel and 
see strange lands, new rivers and coasts, beauti- 
ful seas; to peer into the mysteries of life aboard 
ship. The “having-been” and the ‘“having- 
seen,” as the “having-read” and the “‘having- 
met,” are keen pleasures. I can speak of a night 
in the tent of a Bedouin sheikh, or describe the 
whirlwinds, mirage and gazelles of the desert, or 
tell stories of Arab bandits attacking other people. 
But such a superficial interest, unsupported, 
would not spur me back to missionary work. 

Human life is interesting. This is the essence 
of the second layer. To bring a mind trained in 
the tradition and science of the West into con- 
tact with the races, language and culture of the 
East is a fascinating objective study, especially 
if the mind is your own. Why should it irritate 
me that numbers take feminine endings when 
they modify masculine nouns? Yet what ro- 
mance as the gibberish of yesterday resolves it- 
self into words, these words beget meaning, and 
at last there creeps into my grudging bosom the 
adumbration of love for a noble language that 
enrolled its mightiest posts before the English 
language existed! 

What I might term the third layer of my 
interest in missions is the part my profession 
plays. Here are two questions that intrigue 
me. Am I missionary or am I doctor, or is it 
possible to fuse the two in some subtle alchemy? 
The great ones have achieved the fusion, while 
the many have emphasized one phase or the 
other. 

Whatever his specialty may be, the missionary 
will find a challenge for every ounce of his pro- 
fessional ability. 

But I would lead the reader on to deeper levels. 
There is the realm of personality; I refer to 
breadth of sympathy, irenic temper, the power 
to maintain perspective in the presence of 


alarums and excursions, and the ability to tap 
spiritual resources sufficient in volume to offset 
the daily drain that comes from living among 
people that show few of the fruits of the spirit. 
These are achievements in personality, and I 
must not forget to add the ability to see a joke 
upon one’s self. I turn from my older missionary 
colleagues and find in my oriental friends other 
desirable elements of personality to be pursued. 
I try to catch their philosophic detachment that 
comes with complete submission to God’s will, 
without losing my energizing occidental con- 
cept of the force of voluntary human will to do. 
Can I get both these points of view in proper 
balance as some have done? 

I find the missionary life aids me in my search 
for the “man I would like to be”’ because, strange 
as it may seem, I have the time in it to consult 
my soul, to enjoy books, to cultivate my family. 

As a missionary my ‘‘sense of the future” 
develops and I keep young because I am per- 
petually met by the “challenge of the new.” 

But there are men and women all over the 
world who are living romantic lives of travel or 
exploration; they are engaged in the study of 
ancient languages or exotic cultures, or finding 
satisfactions in professional activity and per- 
sonal cultivation. Indeed, there are many who 
find in the service of their fellow men, the highest 
and deepest meanings of life. I covet for myself 
something more than this, and I find my deepest 
romance in the fact that missionary work is 
essentially religious. Not only is my own work 
religious, but for this very fact I can touch the 
religious depths in older men in other religions, 
and feel the unity of human hearts in their 
search after God. 

Not only is the life of Jesus of Nazareth to me 
the most romantic in history, but the grip which 
his life has on other lives shares this same subtle 
quality. The Message is the story of Christ’s 
life, and the missionary as messenger observes 
the direct impact of his life on the human heart, 
with a minimum interposition of the machinery 
of religion. The missionary loses his denomina- 
tional shibboletbs, he forgets man-made creeds, 
as he preaches and lives Christ and him crucified. 
He believes literally that his duty is to lift Christ 
before men, and that once lifted, Christ will not 
fail to draw men to live adventurously in his 
name. 

The daily cross of the missionary is often 
obvious, and in general more clear-cut and 
dramatic, than the crosses of Christians at home. 
It is his privilege to live on the frontiers of life 
and see things stark. Where Pilate asks, ‘What 
is Truth?” and the world asks, “What is reality?” 
the missionary finds both without search in his 
message of God’s love; he is daily conscious of a 
tremendous personal challenge in the resolve 
with which he first entered missionary service — 
to reveal God in terms of human personality, 
terms which humans can understand. 


— Dr. E. H. Hupson, 
in Student Volunteer Bulletin. 
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Terr First Curistmas GIirts 


Miss Elsie M. Ross writes from Nadiad, India: 
— When I arrived in India after furlough, I 
found that I had been sent to the most remote 
corner of our conference to do evangelistic work. 
At once I set out to find what I had to do. We 
traveled ninety miles by train and then used 
horse tongas and oxcarts. Like Paul of Tarsus 
we met with some hardships on the journey. 
We lost our way, got stuck in the mud, were 
nearly drowned in the river and a few other 
things — but the trip was a very delightful one. 

The great joy of it all was the lovely children. 
I was glad that long years ago I had learned to 
love children regardless of race, color or dirt. 
And when I came in touch with all these Kathi- 
awar boys and girls I found a place in their hearts 
and they in mine. 

In one village we were tied up as no one would 
take us back to the place from which we had 
come. Then the children came — a whole troop 
of them. One small lad began to imitate birds 
and animals, and then he turned his little face up 
to mine and said, ‘“‘Can you do that?”’ 

I was very glad that I could and we were dogs, 
cats, robing and horses by turns. Then I told 
them a short story or two and we had to leave. 
But I had a special invitation to return. 

In one village a tiny lad had pneumonia and 
with our simple remedies we were able to help 
him. In one school we found twenty-four lovely 
girls, as bright as could be, and children of all 
castes were. working together. 

On this trip I discovered that many of these 
children had never had a Christmas gift and 
many of the girls had never seen a doll, so I 
decided that if it were possible I would be Santa 
Claus to my school children in Kathiawar. My 
friends at home made it possible and on Decem- 
ber 14, at seven-thirty in the morning, we set out. 
[had a car and borrowed a driver. In three days 
we traveled three hundred miles, gave gifts to 
one hundred eighty-seven school children and 
saw hundreds of people. I had never seen such 
happy children. The little girls hugged and 
kissed the dolls and the small boys shouted over 
pencil boxes and marbles. The older boys were 
delighted with red, blue and green combs and 
tiny looking glasses and the older girls were 
so happy over bits of soap, cloth and strings of 
beads. The old people were as happy as the 
children and they all listened to the sweet story 
of the birth of Jesus and the simple little prayer 
that followed. 

It was the best Christmas I have ever had and 
I am sure that was because I went to those who 
had never received gifts and who knew so little 
about the great Christmas Gift — Jesus. 


ENTHUSIASM 


Miss Belle Overman wrote from Haiju, Korea: — 
I have wondered what to call this little sketch 


and after due consideration have decided on the 
above title. By the time you have finished read- 
ing it I am sure you will agree with me that 
there was an unusual amount of enthusiasm 
manifested. 

Sung Pong Ye, one of our last year’s graduates, 
and In Ai Yaw, a former pupil who did not gradu- 
ate, live in a little village about twelve miles from 
Haiju. For some time [ had thought that that 
village would be a good place to organize a chil- 
dren’s missionary society, and when I wrote Sung 
Pong about it she urged me to come out. 

When I went, on a Saturday morning, I found 
that the girls had not been satisfied with an- 
nouncing*a meeting. Without help or advice 
from an older person, they had visited every 
home in their own village and one nearby, where 
there was any prospect of finding a member. 
They had told the children to come when they 
heard the church bell ring. 

We at once began working on a program. 
Sung Pong took the lesson for the month and I 
helped In Ai to prepare the Bible lesson. I never 
saw anyone enter more enthusiastically into the 
preparation for any program. 

When it came time to ring the church bell, the 
straw rope broke with the first pull. What did 
those girls do but start out (remember this was 
February) and go to each home again, telling the 
children to come. They were nearly frozen when 
they came back to the church, but there was no 
fire there. No one could afford to buy wood to 
make a fire. 

After I had explained the object of the society 
we organized, with all but one of the girls present 
giving in their names as members. Their dues are 
two sen (one cent) a month. Some of the girls — 
asked if they might give more if they wanted to, 
and, of course, I answered in the affirmative. 
After organization we had the regular program 
for February. Do youremember that I said there 
was no fire in the church? 

Now did any of you ever have such entbusi- 
astic helpers in organizing a missionary society? 
In Ai is from a Christian home but Sung, Pong 
learned to know Christ while she was in our 
school and dormitory. She told me that her 
non-Christian parents not only allow her to go to 
church but encourage it. However, she had to 
put up a struggle not long ago to keep from 
being married to a non-Christian boy. Will you 
not breathe a prayer that they may always be 
enthusiastic over the things that count? 


TEACHING THE WOMEN 


Miss Kezia Munson, of Gokak Falls, India, 
writes of her work: — My work is adult education 
among the women of five circuits. I do preaching, 
of course, and so do the Bible women, but our 
main emphasis is on the teaching side. We 
gather the married women (illiterate, of course) 
into study classes and the Bible women teach 
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them day after day. When we preach they forget 
muck that we say, but when they learn to tell a 
Bible story to others they usually remember it. 
I hope to give them a large supply of beautiful 
Bible stories which they can tell to their children 
and grandchildren and so continue Christian in- 
struction in the village even if all our Christian 
workers should be withdrawn. 

The women learn each month to tell a new 
Bible story and learn by heart a new Christian 
lyric and a Bible verse. Daily they repeat the 
Ten Commandments and pray extemporaneously 
in their homes and in prayer meeting. 

What a pleasure it is to hear these women 
talking to God in prayer. When I hear a woman 
asking God to take care of her children, to keep 
cholera away from her village and to keep her 
from quarreling with her neighbors, I remember 
how that woman prayed a few years ago. 

Non-Christians of the Dravidian community 
about here do not have images in their homes 
but worship a small basket which is placed on a 
little mud altar in an inner room. Once a week 
the woman of the house goes alone into that 
inner room and bows before the basket. On 
festival days she places a bit of food within it 
before she offers food to her family. 

I have often thought that we could learn from 
these ignorant people who offer food to their 
blind gods before they partake of it themselves. 
To be sure they offer very little food, but their 
god does very little for them. Wouldn’t it be a 
beautiful custom for our American women to 
invite Jesus to their Thanksgiving dinner? We 
have been told how we may feed Jesus by feed- 
ing the least of his brethren and we might do 
this by giving to the missionary society an offer- 
ing which is equal to the cost of the meal per 
individual. 

Finrt TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Miss Helen E. Boyles wrote from Kongju, 
Korea:— A year ago just at conference time we 
were all rejoicing because our primary school had 
at last received government recognition. It isa 
great advantage to the girls to graduate from a 
recognized school. But since the building is so 
small it was necessary for us to take the higher 
common school girls out and there was no suit- 
able place to put them. We now have them in a 
vacant house on the compound for which we 
have to pay rent as it is ‘‘Parent Board”’ prop- 
erty. These rooms are small for classrooms, but 
light and airy and the girls seem happy there. 

We have had to put in all new teachers in this 
school this year, but all are working splendidly. 
Our head teacher is a young man from Chosen 
Christian College who is proving himself faithful 
both to his school duties and to the church. One 
of the women teachers is a graduate from our own 
Ewha College and is a lovely Christian girl. The 
third is a Japanese teacher who comes with a 
remarkable spirit of service. She wanted so much 
to come to Korea because she wanted to do some- 
thing for the Korean girls. She is living in the 
dormitory, is diligently studying Korean and 
often dresses in Korean clothes. 

We are growing in numbers. Last year we had 
sixteen in our first-year class and this year we 
took in twenty-two, which is as many as we can 


well handle unless we make use of the whole house, 
which will cost us more. At present we rent only 
the first floor. Six of these girls have just returned 
from Seoul where they took part in a tennis meet 
put on by a newspaper company. While they 
lost, they did some very good work and won some 
of the smaller prizes. 

These are lovely girls. I become more and 
more fond of them as I know them better. Not 
all are Christians yet, but we hope to win them. 
Practically all of the second-year girls are 
Christians and the dormitory girls of both first 
and second years are Christians. It is our prayer 
that each one will be won before she leaves us. 
The name Young Myung means Eternal Light. 
May we really live up to that name. 


JEAN ADAMS 


“C. M. L. S.” wrote this in the “China Chris- 
tian Advocate” :— Jean Adams dead? No, it is 
not true, because it cannot be true. She is one of 
those persons who are, themselves, the sufficient 
evidence of immortality because they are, them- 
selves, life of the quality which must survive. 

Jean Adams is a poem. Yes, that is the real 
word. The apostle uses it just so — God’s poem 
writ in the Works of Jesus Christ. And so she is 
a poet, too — a maker, a creator. The Lord said 
to her long ago: ‘‘ Don’t trouble about preaching, 
Jean; just do things.’’ And she did. 

And she lives and she lifts by loving — loving 
all things, great and small, birds big and little, 
dogs big and little, splendid horses in America, 
oplum-smoking wrecks who carry chairs in 
China, women who are down and out, boys who 
are up and coming; and when Love’s big load has 
been lifted and all Jean Adams’s little brothers 
and sisters stand in God’s immediate presence 
and join in the Gi-sang (doxology) which she has 
written, may I be there to hear! 


“WrLCOME Home” To KoREA 


Miss Marguerite G. English tells of her first 
country trip after her furlough. Miss English’s 
station is Pyengyang, Korea: — I went by public 
auto to Kone Yang, where I was met by the 
Bible teachers on that district and many leaders 
in the church. The teachers and school children 
came to meet me and held a welcome party in 
the church soon after my arrival. Over the plat- 
form there was a long placard bearing the 
words, ‘‘Welcome to Miss English.” After the 
greetings I was ushered into a Korean home 
where a spaghetti feast was prepared for me. 

Next day we walked five miles to Nohung, 
along cowpaths between white fields of flowering 
buckwheat and cotton just ready for the picking. 
When we came near the village we saw a long 
line of school children approaching. They had 
come out to welcome their missionary and make 
their bows. 

At Nohung I had a very nice room in which to 
spend the night. It was a corner room in the 
pastor’s house and he did everything he could to 
make me comfortable. He even mended my cot 
bed which had broken down the night before and 
he put a mosquito net across the window and a 
net in front of the paper door so that I could have 
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tur SIXTIETH 
Anniversary 


Forward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., New York, N.Y. 


As editor of the Sixtieth Anniversary pages of 
the Frtmnp, it almost makes my heart ache not 
to be able to pass on to you the anniversary news 
from other lands; for lack of space and time this 
cannot be done. One of the greatest results of 
the anniversary is the rich, sweet and deeply 
spiritual understanding which is being developed 
in the hearts of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society sisterhood all around the world through 
the promotion of the anniversary plans. The 
following letters, selected from a large number of 
similar ones, would alone repay the Society for 
undertaking this most difficult task of enlisting 
its daughters and friends in nineteen countries 
in a World Sunrise Communion Service. What 
hath God wrought in only sixty years! 


From Kivxkiane, CHina 


Miss Annie M. Pittman writes: — Let me 
assure you that as far as Kiangsi Conference is 
concerned, unless something unforeseen happens, 
which, of course, is possible in this great country, 
our cups and gifts will be off not later than July 1, 
and much sooner if possible. 

Our cups were ordered early in January and 
are now here in Kiukiang being painted. Kin- 
tehchen, the old imperial porcelain center of 
China, is about ten days’ journey from here and 
so it takes a little time to get orders through. 
A month or six weeks after our order had been 
put through we received a request from Central 
China and one from North China to order their 
cups from the same place. We sent the order in 
immediately and I feel sure they will all be ready 
in good time. 

The upset condition of the country is making 
it very difficult to swing the thing as we would 
so much like to do, but we are working hard at it. 
Several letters have gone out all over our con- 
ference informing the women of plans and expec- 
tations and calling to deeper consecration. 

On March 23 we had a very fine sunrise prayer 
meeting here, with an attendance of about fifty. 
You folks were very much in our thoughts and 
our prayers. During the day there were special 
chapel services in all the schools and special 
prayer meetings with the women in the places 
where they were not able to have the prayer 
meeting at sunrise. 

This is a copy of a letter which is going out all 
over our conference from the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary Committee of the conference. It will, 
of course, be in Chinese, but the original was 
written in English by one of the Chinese members 
of the committee. I think Dr. Kahn was the 
moving spirit in the writing. Please notice that 
though the original was written in English it was 
all done by the Chinese; the Westerners have not 
done it themselves. To my mind it is a very 
encouraging evidence of the worthwhileness of 


the work of the Kingdom which is entrusted to 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 


Dear SISTERS: : 

“Behold we bring you good tidings of great 
joy!’ This year our wonderful Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society reaches its Sixtieth Anni- 
versary, and we, her children, are asked to join 
her in a worldwide celebration of this happy 
event. Truly the Lord has blessed our Society! 
Sixty years ago it started with one tiny society 
composed of eight devoted Christian women. 
Now we number nearly twenty thousand so- 
cieties including young people, and we have a 
membership of over half a million. Thus we 
have spread to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Almost every nation under the sun has educa- . 
tional, medical and evangelistic work carried on 
by us, so that literally speaking millions are 
influenced by our members every year. Annually 
now between five and eight million dollars (Mex.) 
are spent on our work and all this vast sum is 
raised by the women in small individual amounts 
so that the sum total represents an enormous 
amount of work which is rendered free. 

Thus, the Message of Salvation is brought to 
millions of people, and thousands of women every 
year accept Christ as their Saviour. Think of 
the revolution of thought, culture, religion and 
practice brought about by this huge army of 
silent workers who every day are trying to serve 
their Lord faithfully, each in her own sphere of 
action! 

Think what our Society has done in our country 
alone! Going is the almost universal custom of 
opium smoking which, while it still exists, is not 
nearly so prevalent as a few years ago! Going are 
the bonds which used to crush the bodies of our 
women as well as their souls! Going also is the 
inequality of women which forebade their sharing 
in the education of their brothers and in the 
government of the country. 

Think of all that the Society has done for us! 
How bright is the future before us and our chil- 
dren! Surely the Lord has wrought marvelous 
things among us and we should glarity him and 
praise him without ceasing! Let us rejoice and 
let us magnify him without end! 

Surely we wish to serve our country and save 
her from destruction! Then let us worship the 
Lord victoriously and seek to bring a host of our 
sisters to love him and serve him, too, for he alone 
can save us and preserve us from our enemies 
both within and without. In order to attain this 
end let us offer ourselves as living sacrifices to 
him so that at all times and in all things we may 
be willing to obey him and serve him faithfully as 
he would have us. May no danger daunt us, may 
no labor affright us, may no scheme baffle us, and 
in every way may we be willing to live and to act 
for our Christ who has loved us beyond measure 
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and who expects us to follow his footsteps no 
matter where they may lead us. 

Also, let us be true to our stewardship, holding 
our time, our talents and our money as his own, 
but ours to use for his service. If our steward- 
ship is not a true one then our consecration is not 
sincere, for lip service alone is not sufficient for 
our Master. ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive”’ should be blazoned from the hearth to 
the church until no person could miss its meaning 
and thereupon would strive to carry out its 
instructions. Think of the glorious return of 
such action! Everywhere then the churches 
would be self-supporting and self-propagating. 
Also everywhere we should have a glorious body 
of Christian women who would be preaching our 
Christ crucified and risen, and therefore able to 
save our people to the uttermost. And if our own 
blood sisters were saved then surely our country 
would be saved, for Jesus would reign supreme 
in our homes, our schools, our hospitals, and our 
legislative halls. And if he should reign supreme, 
then no evil could befall us, for we should over- 
come the evil which is within us, and we should 
surely become a strong and great nation, serving 
our Lord in all humility and love. Let us unitedly 
strive to attain this end and purpose and let us 
pray without ceasing. 


ANNIVERSARY Srxty CenTERS MEETINGS 


Sixty Centers Meetings continue to be enthusi- 
astically attended.. Among those recently re- 

rted are: Mason City, St. Louis, Kansas City, 

etroit, Lansing, Peoria, Grand Rapids, Travers 
City, Louisville, and two in Chicago. 


“ONE OF THE SIxTy”’ 


This plan was started with the prayer that 
guidance would be given in seeking out for this 
sacred gift of sixty thousand dollars those who 
would be. especially pleasing to the Heavenly 
Father for such an offering of love. Many are 
being added to the original fifteen. Among these 
are the following (space precludes initials and 
addresses): Mrs. Maynard, Mrs. Keator, Mrs. 
Collins, Mrs. Husted, Mrs. Almstedt, Mrs. 
Kresge, Mrs. D. C. Boyd, Miss Miller, Mrs. 


- Seurry, Miss Blakeslee, Mrs. Fisk, Mrs. Rich, 


Mrs. Morck, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Graff, Mr. and 
Mrs. Garton, Mrs. F. F. Smith, Faris Barton 
Smith, Mrs. Ryerson, Miss Gouldey, Mrs. 
Moore, Mrs. Pfeifer, Mrs. Evans, Mrs. Garland, 
Mrs. Cramer, Mrs. Engstrom, Mrs. Masterman. 
Names of others of ‘The Sixty”’ will be pub- 
lished in next month’s report. : 
“Wall you be one of the sixty?” If so, write to 
the person whose name is at the top of this page. 
A gift of $1,000 constitutes you a member of 


“The Sixty.” You may allocate it to any field. 
._ It counts under the regular appropriations. Why 


not have the holy joy of giving it now? 


ANNIVERSARY CANDLE LicHTING : 

The plan for the Anniversary Candle Lighting 

in our homes on Anniversary Day, October 30, as 

explained on page 263 should be planned for most 

carefully by every auxiliary president. Other 
suggestions will be given next month. 
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Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 257) 
air without being bothered with flies and 
mosquitoes. 

I received many presents of fruit and eggs 
while I was there, and after the evening welcome 
ceremony was over we retired to the schoolhouse 
for a feast followed by songs. 

Next morning the children walked some dis- 
tance to say good-bye to me and to make their 
farewell bows. 


Tatuy Carps Go To Sunpay ScHooLu 


Miss Winnogene C. Penney of Gleason Insti- 
tute, Rosario, Argentina, sends a pretty tally card 
pasted on a slip of attractive yellow paper, with the 
Spanish equivalent of ‘Praise the Lord” written 
below the picture. She writes: — This yellow sheet 
is our newest educational advertising project. 
We might use white paper, but a white paper is 
one among others; this is one by itself. We can 
tell you a story about United States of America 
tally cards going to Sunday school. 

Who sends them? A dear woman in Spokane, 
Washington, spends summer and winter in a 
wheelchair on a sun porch. She collects all kinds 
of cards from her friends and sample cards from 
the stationery shops. Then she makes up lovely 
bundles and some of them come to Gleason. The 
tally cards with birds and flowers and pretty 
things are clipped and pasted on nice colored 
papers for little beginners in the Sunday school. 
They tell the goodness of God to the folks in the 
neighborhood. Do they do that much at home, 
I wonder? 


AMONG THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

Miss Sarah C. Holman of Agra, India, says: — 
One government official, reporting of our school 
to another, wrote, ‘‘This is a school that is meet- 
ing a very great need in Agra.” 

The special aims of Holman Institute are to 
elevate the depressed classes and to educate them 
and give some industrial training so that the 
children may be able to earn a respectable liveli- 
hood when they have finished school. 

We wish to create in them a love for better 
homes and to instill cleanly habits of living. To 
this end, when we get our new building, we expect 
to have a special arrangement for bathing and for 
washing soiled clothing. And for the very poor 
children there are to be special school clothes. 

Many children who ought to be in school are 
kept at home to take care of babies while the 
mothers are out sweeping. Jf the school could 
care for the babies during the day, then these 
children could be in school. Some such plan for 
the care of babies is being considered. There are 
no other schools of this character in this part of 
Agra and, as far as we know, not in Agra itself. 

We are fairly well organized from kindergarten 
to the sixth class. Christian homes in fifty-three 
settlements are open to us and the people listen 
very eagerly when we go to them. Many of the 
children have not only brought their own families 
to Christ, but have interested their neighbors and 
friends in the Christian message and have con- 
verted some of them, also. 
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Columbia River Branch welcomes to the office 
of corresponding secretary, succeeding Mrs. Paul 
Edwards, Mrs. C. W. Henderson, 1253 E. Oak 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 

- An industry which is very popular in the 
Branch right now is jacket making. When Miss 
Edna Holder, Branch extension missionary, came 
home on furlough, she said that if she could have 
a large number of gingham and print jackets to 
take back for her school girls in Talegaon, India, 
she could save what is usually spent on the girls’ 
jackets and would he able to keep two more girls 
in school. So Miss Ruth Whipple, Branch 
extension secretary, asked the extension members 
to make them. But the work is not being con- 
fined to extension members, for many auxiliaries 
have become interested. The auxiliary of First 
Church, Salem, organized jacket-making bees 
and made over one hundred. One extension 
member sent to Miss Whipple for the pattern 
and in a short time sent her fourteen. Miss 
Whipple says that wherever she goes someone 
shows her a jacket which she has made. 

A note from Dr. Iva Miller says that it-was a 
pleasure to her to see Laura Austin and Leila 
Dingle as they passed through Shanghai on their 
way to the field last fall. 

We now have two Branch missionaries in the 
Fairfield Girls’ School — Mildred Benson at Old 
Umtali, South Rhodesia, Africa and Genevieve 
Stowe in Singapore, S. S. for, you see, there are 
two Fairfield Girls’ Schools. 


Marguerite Hewson says that she has easily 
dropped back into her old work at the Harris 
Memorial Training School, Manila, and seems 
never to have been away. , 


Miss Laura Austin is now stationed at Bombay, 
India. Laura Heist of Baroda and Maria Corner 
of Nagpur, India, who were both in school work, 
have been assigned to evangelistic work. 


Miss Emma Rexroth of Belgaum, India, de- 
scribes a trip which was not all fun: — We were glad 
the monsoon had broken when we came from 
Kashmir. But oh, it was hot part of the way. 
Some of the North India missionaries felt that 
we were foolish to travel back when we did, but 
our schools were open and we must come. We 
were a pretty looking sight, [ assure you. Five 
of us (Misses Fall and Montgomery, two Morgan 
sisters from Hyderabad Conference and myself) 
were in the compartment alone. We pulled our 
tin trunks into the middle of the floor and sat 
directly under the fans. Part of the time we wore 
wet towels over our heads, draped down over the 
back of the neck. Windows were closed to keep 
out the heat! 

We were glad when night came so that we 
could open the windows. Yet one night we were 


showered with locusts. I thought only a grass- 
hopper had come on my bed and made an excla- 
mation. One of the others thought I had thrown 
it at her but we soon learned that we were run- 
ning through a piece of country that was swarm- 
ing with locusts. We hurriedly closed the win- 
dows and the insects just beat against the panes. 
Poor farmers can’t have much of a crop when 
such a plague comes. 

By the time I got to Belgaum I was getting my 
raincoat out and needed it as I came to the 
house. 

Mildred Benson writes from the Fairfield Girls’ 
School at Old Umtali, South Rhodesia, Africa:— 
Do you want to take our vacation trip with us? 
It is only semi-vacation, so do not expect to play 
all the time. 

Mr. Murphree is the district superintendent of 
Old Umtali District. He planned a two-weeks 
short course for the pastor teachers of his district, 
and it was held at Nyakatsapa. This place is 
fifteen miles on up in the mountains, but we have 
tc go thirty to get there. The road is good most 
of the way now though. We made it in a little 
over two hours in the car. 

The missionary group was composed of Mr. 
Murphree, his wife, eight-year-old daughter and 
five-year-old son; Miss Hansen who doctored the 
sick (being a nurse) and who taught hygiene and 
sanitation; Babe Greely, who is now retired, but 
who went for a vacation. He taught Chimanyika 
(language) to the rest of us one hour each day. 
Miss Scovill taught methods in arithmetic and 
writing. And I taught classroom methods, and 
methods in reading. There were over forty 
teachers present so they were divided into two 
groups. Each of us had to teach in the morning, 
then repeat the same thing in the afternoon to the 
other section. Mr. Murphree taught Bible, then 
his assistant in the school here went and taught 
music. By the time we had done all our teaching 
and had the class in Chimanyika there was not a 
great deal of time left for other things. We had 
our morning worship together at seven-fifteen. 
Breakfast was at  seven-thirty and then Mr. 
Murphree had morning prayers with the teach- 
ers. At eight-fifteen classes began. The days 
were surely full for those teachers. The last class 
was supposed to close at four forty-five, but the 
native instructors had charge of those two last 
hours and usually ran over time. 

Mr. Seaton, the government school inspector, 
was there most of the first week and did quite a 
bit of teaching. The rest of us were somewhat 
relieved when he left. We just felt freer. And it 
gave the teachers a bit more time. We had 
school six days a week. 

Now for some of the high lights of the two 
weeks. The scenery was marvelously beautiful. 
Before us lay a rolling valley which sloped up to 
the mountains and hills on every side. We could 
gee mountains after mountains fading away in 
the distance. We were on the west side of a 
mountain side so we could see the beautiful sun- 
sets. That was a treat to us as we are on the 
other side of Hartzell Mountain here and can not 
see the sunsets except as the glory is reflected 
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across the sky and onto the mountains to the 
east of us. 

Four or five times we climbed mountains. I 
must tell you about the most thrilling time. We 
went across the valley to a mountain which was 
at one side of us. From a distance it looked to be 
almost straight up solid rock. There were some 
banana trees there which attracted our attention 
in the first place. We started first just to go up 
to them and kept going a little farther until we 
decided we had to reach the top. It was intensely 
interesting to us because we could see where the 
people had lived there in years gone by, in war 
times. They had built up a sort of foundations 
or floors there on the narrow slope of the moun- 
tains for their little pole and mud huts. They 
could easily watch down for the enemy and re- 
pulse them if they tried to climb up to them. 
There were signs of little grain houses, and there 
were small caves in the rocks. We came to one 
large cave which had two passages in it. When 
we got up courage to enter we followed a little 
way along one passage until it came to a little 
sort of doorway. There we paused, for it was 
dark farther on and we could not know what 
leopard or other wild animal might be hidden 
there. At the end of the other passage we could 
see daylight, so we gathered up courage to slip 
through it and come out on the other side of that 
huge rock through which it passes. After we got 
home some of the natives told us that sometimes 
the chief is put in a cave like that instead of being 
buried in the usual way. [ wonder what we would 
have done had we come upon a skeleton or some- 
thing, that way. We saw a native pot outside one 
little cave as we climbed. It might have been 
put there with doro (beer) in it for the spirit of 
the dead man. We reached the top just as the 
sun was setting. We climbed out onto the ledge 
nearer the open and watched it go. It was 
beautiful and thrilling. After that we went on 
over the top and back to camp. 

Four or five evenings I slipped away alone up 
among the rocks and trees back of the house to 
watch the sunset. 

Most of the evenings were spent together 
around a fire in the fireplace. They were such 
companionable evenings. We read or talked or 
laughed as we pleased — sometimes we were 
solemn, sometimes hilarious. 

Last Thursday a little after four o’clock a car- 
load of us started home. It took us only two 
hours to come back. We were about eighteen 
Senha feet higher at Nyakatasapa than we are 

ere. 

I must get cleaned up now ready to receive a 
lady from Boston who is coming to visit our work 
here. That is quite some excitement for us, and 
we get much pleasure and many thrills out of 
planning and doing for the event. 


A recent letter from Julia Morrow, our mission- 
ary at Gulabarga, India, tells of the bubonic 
plague epidemic through which that district has 
been, passing. The government asked Miss 
Morrow to close our school, Shanti Sadan, so that 
it might be used for a plague hospital, as no other 
place was available. This was done and Miss 
Morrow and her co-worker offered themselves as 
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We expect to send some of our children on to 
higher schools of learning with the express pur- 
pose of getting them, when grown to young man- 
hood and womanhood, to come to help us as 
teachers, masters and preachers. We hope to 
have some of our own product, in a few years, 
working in the school. To this end we are this 
very week sending six boys to Muttra to obtain 
higher education and training. 


Goop Work aT Kumamoto 


Miss Margaret Burmeister writes from Kum- 
amoto, Japan: — Our three kindergartens are all 
thriving. The Oe kindergarten is full to over- 
flowing. One new teacher was added at the be- 
ginning of the new year in April and there is 
still a long waiting list. The grounds have been 
beautified through the efforts of a neighbor. The 
Yatsushiro kindergarten has a new adequate 
building in which to carry on its work. The 
kindergarten buildings all render service seven 
days a week, although regular classes are held 
only five. 

The women’s work goes on in the shape of a 
Fujinkwai of the church and mothers’ meetings 
of the kindergartens. We feel that this year has 
proved to be a year of real growth in the carry- 
ing of responsibility by the women themselves. 
The bazaar proved to be a great time of codpera- 
tion. It yielded good money proceeds, but more 
valuable than that, good will and a real live 
working spirit among the women and girls. 

The older girls group is carrying on very well. 
We have several departments under the main 
organization to which the girls may belong. A 
cooking class meets once a week with special 
Bible instruction afterward. Then there are 
English classes for the younger girls of high school 
age and we have sewing meetings twice a month. 

A new piece of work came to us as a real oppor- 
tunity for service. After the first relief work was 
finished in the storm devastated area not far 
from Kumamoto city, the Christian churches were 
called upon to carry on further whatever work 
of social welfare they could. Since March, a part 
time worker has been going out to the section of 
barracks which were under our supervision. She 
is a retired city kindergarten teacher and is a 
fine, capable woman, who is a real friend to the 
people. She holds meetings for the children and 
has had a few for the mothers. 


Some or THE Dornes At GONDA 


Miss Mary Richmond of Gonda, India, writes:— 
I attended a camp for intensive training in girl 
guiding in September and now we are a thriving 
company of fifty. So far we have taken in only 
the staff, the training class and the seventh and 
eighth classes. We have such good times and the 
girls are all so interested that the others want to 
join, also. We hope after the holidays to have 
another company and also the junior organiza- 
tion for the little ones. We feel that the guide 
work has made a difference in the spirit of the 
school. At campfire the other evening one of the 
teachers said of a big girl that whereas always 
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Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermoso Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Monts: August. 

DevotionaL Toric: King of Kings and Lord 
ofjLords. (See ‘‘The Master Builders.’’) 

Program Toric: Mite Box Ingathering. 


The mite box is given a month of its own this 
year, in recognition of its importance. 

Here it stands, four square, sober, decorated 
with the seal of the Society and its motto. For 
the children, mite boxes are gay as the flowers of 
spring and new every year. But older folks use 
again and again the little cardboard containers, 
made so that a judicious strip of sticker tape will 
render them good as new for another year. Miss 
Merrill, our beloved editor, long treasured and 
used the mite box which was her mother’s. Is 
- there another such? The box is various, material 
and essential, but the ideal is spiritual. 

The first mite box? Was it that chest “set 
over against the treasury,’’ where rich and poor 
passed by, some to cast careless ‘‘change,” and 
one poor widow reverently to drop in her mite, 
which was indeed “her whole living,” unaware 
that One, watching, noted her sacrifice, cwm 
laude? } 

Whatever its genesis, our mothers, entering 
upon a vast undertaking, seized upon the mite 
box as an essential in financing their enterprise. 
In the penury of those years it was often used for 
the slow accumulation of the annual dues, the 
two cents a week which was the financial require- 
ment of enrollment. Perhaps it gained its cling- 
ing sense of spiritual force by the “‘and prayer” 
which completed the membership requirement. 
Many and alluring devices come and go, but in 
this year of grace and opportunity, our sixtieth, 
the mite box will play a great part, and may, 
indeed, determine whether we close the year with 
rejoicing or go to Columbus with heads bowed 
down. because we have failed to make good our 
pledges of a year ago and provide meat for the 
Lord’s house. In many a year the accumulation 
of mites has turned defeat to victory. The So- 
ciety receives many generous gifts, bequests, 
annuities, but year by year the litiles, which are 
usually the over-and-aboves, the thankfuls, given 
with prayer, the small sacrifices, the day-by-day 
partnershipping with God by way of a gift and a 
prayer for the coming of the Kingdom, made by 
women who are working together with Christ, 
amount to far more than the large gifts. _ 

We wish for you equipment to receive a 
television of the mite box ingathering, and its part 
in giving the gospel to the world. 

Turn your dials, DX’ers, and listen to WCRB 
(Woman’s Columbia River Branch). They say 
that in scenic land our missionary women took 
4,092 boxes last year and returned $3,594.68. A 
fine average. 

WTB (Topeka) announces that $11,803.99 
eame into the Lord’s treasury last year in the 
ingathering and that Mary Shannon Auxiliary, 


Topeka, made the largest auxiliary offering, a 
total of $168.79. 

WCB (Cincinnati), tells of a devoted Branch 
secretary who fosters the use of mite boxes and 
last year 57,473 boxes, including those of the 
young people and children, brought in $32,- 
625.94. 

WDM, “out where the tall corn grows,”’ tells 
that her women last year put $10,718 into their 
mite boxes. 

WNW, the great station by the inland sea 
(Northwestern) has a story of long years in which 
mite boxes beside the Bible and the Frienp, 
boxes on the mantel or the dining table, have 
made missions a household word and attracted 
missionaries aS well as money. Last year her 
treasurer reported bequests, large gifts and 
lapsed annuities totalling $25,783.08 and mite 
box receipts, $44,556.70! 

In these Branches mite box moneys go into the 
general fund to help make up the grand total 
available to meet appropriations for every man- 
ner of need and emergency in mission lands. 
They put $103,299.21 into active service last 
year. 

The grand total of the mites cannot be given, 
because in other Branches, auxiliaries, districts 
or conferences may choose for themselves the 
object of these gifts and they appear in the 
report of the treasurers under “Field Support”’ 
or other classification. : 

Nor can we ever know of the mites given in 
other lands. In a little school in South China the 
offering of eleven Christian girls amounted to 
750 pennies and enthusiasm ran so high that the 
non-Christian children.all demanded mite boxes. 
In two provinces the mite box ingathering that 
year netted $800. 

Turn the dials again. Do you get the signal 
India? Listen! It is the Hallelujah Chorus. 
Comes the solo, “I know, I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” sung with beauty and throb- 
bing intensity that thrills the heart. ‘ This,” 
says the announcer, “is Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege. Girls of many Indian tongues are singing. 
The soloist is Miss Kemal Arlick, who received 
her training in this Christian college.” 

Wonderful! you cry. ‘‘Yes,” says the secre- 
tary. “Our share of the ITC expense is met by 
our general fund, partly mite box gifts. Students 
here have for their motto —We Receive to Give.”’ 

From station China we hear of ‘Our Chinese 
Daughters,” living the religion our missionaries 
carried in their burning hearts. Christ lives in 
these new Christians. They are ministering 
spirits in school and hospital and home, and in 
the midst of danger and persecution they stead- 
fastly declare, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” 

A poignant note is there, everywhere, of need, 
need, need. In India but twenty-five per cent of 
our own Methodist children have schools. 

From Korea comes the appeal of erisis. The 
largest high school, crowded with eager Korean 
girls, has pleaded for years for buildings, equi 
ment, teachers, to meet the requrements of the 
government. The end has come. We must build 
now, now, or close that school. What shall we 


say? : 
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THE LOST MITE BOXES 
(Tune: ‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket’) 


‘How dear to my heart are those little mite boxes, 

“Those pasteboard mite boxes they gave us last fall. 

*So careful we’ve kept them, so choice we’ve been of them, 
We scarcely can tell where we put them at all. 

We’ve hunted all over from garret to cellar, 

‘In boxes, in corners, in closet and hall; 

‘Where could we have hidden those little mite boxes, 
“Those pasteboard mite boxes they gave us last fall? 


‘They asked for our dimes, for our nickels, our pennies. 
‘The wee bits of money we scarcely would miss 

We surely expected to fill to o’erflowing 

Those little mite boxes — oh, long, long ere this! 

‘The heathen are dying; they’re groping in darkness; 
‘They cry, ‘‘Come and help us” to one and to all. 

But what shall we do and oh, where can we find them, 
Those pasteboard mite boxes they gave us last fall? 


At last we have found them, those little mite boxes, 

In depths of the dresser drawer tucked out of sight; 
Buried deep under gloves, laces, ribbons, and feathers, 
‘Or hidden in corners as dark as the night. 

‘Oh, had we but put them where we could have found them, 
‘We'd have them choked full just as likely as not! 

We wanted to fill them when last fall we took them, 

But laid them away and just simply forgot. 


Today is the day to make good resolutions, 

Each day is a day to begin life anew. 

Let all be resolved that henceforth and forever 
Those little mite boxes shall be in full view. 

We'll save here a dime and we’ll save there a penny; 
We'll ever remember the heathen’s low call; 

We'll not only pray, but those little mite boxes 

Shall be filled to o’erflowing by this time next fall. 


- —Mary Coffeen 
(Reprinted by request) 


“Tr Is No Diserace to be poor, but it is very 
inconyenient,’’ is a remark which we often hear. 


That is just now the experience of the editor. 


We do “just love” to use pictures — lots of 
them — and we are equally proud of our cover 
pages. But when the publisher said, ‘Will you 
economize this summer?’ what could we do but 
acquiesce? So here is the first of our economical 
numbers. There is no cover and no frontispiece 
and the illustrations were all of them made 
earlier in the year but not used for one reason 
or another. The picture bill for this month is 
nothing. 

But do you ask the reason for this economy? 
It is necessitated by the fact that our subscrip- 
tion list is decreasing instead of increasing and 
we have reached a point where we must retrench 
if we are not to go in debt. 

Do you like the magazine this way? Of course 
you do not and we do not, but the August issue 

ill be made up on the same plan. If you wish 
to avoid having this occur next summer there is 
just one thing for everybody to do and do just 
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now. See that every old subscriber is retained. 
Do not let a single subscription expire because 
somebody forgot to renew. Watch the subscrip- 
tion list as a cat watches a mouse. Do not leave 
it to the corresponding secretary or the sub- 
scription agent. And in addition, get new sub- 
scribers. Frances Meader’s travel articles and 
the story cycle are good “‘talking points.” The 
fact that many program helps for next year are 
to be given in a new department in the Frr=np 
is another argument for subseribing. And your 
own enthusiasm over the magazine’ will go 
farther than anything else. 

“Go to it” and bring up our list and keep it 
up, and then we shall not have to economize to 
this extent again next summer. 


* * * 


Wantep! Turee Hatves! Three halves of 
what? Have you heard about ‘The Sixty’? 
If not, and you have a file of the Frimnp, turn 
back to page 28 of the issue for January, 1929, 
and read the letter which tells about the meaning 
of these mystic words. A brief reference is given 
on page 259 of this issue. 

The letter is headed, ‘‘ Will you be One of the 
Sixty?” and tells of the plan for a Sixtieth Anni- 
versary Gift of $1,000 each to be made by sixty 
women and presented at the Columbus meeting. 
The money goes through the regular channels 
and is applied to objects within the appropri- 
ations. 

A recent letter to the anniversary chairman 
says, ‘“‘I will be one-half of One of the Sixty.” 
(This implies a gift of $500, over and above the 
regular giving.) Two other similar pledges have 
been received. 

Now here-are three halves, just waiting to be 
made into wholes. And to the editor has been 


_given the pleasant task of asking where there are 


three women in our constituency who will be the 
other three halves and so complete three wholes. 
There are many of the Lord’s stewards who can 
do this as a special gift of gratitude for his love 
and for the wonderful opportunities and help he 
has given our Society during these sixty years. 
Who will be the first three? Please notify the 
editor of the Friznp, who covets the pleasure of 
passing the names and pledges on to Mrs. John- 
son and to the first halves! Wouldn’t it be fine if 
there should be enough so that there might be 
even more than three halves to match up! 


* * * 


We May Att Creteprate the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary in our homes on Anniversary Day, 
October 30, according to a plan of the Forward 
Movement Committee, suggested by Miss Lillian 
M. Packard and presented at the midyear meet- 
ing at Chicago. That asks that stewardship 
candles be lighted in every Methodist home and 
institution all around the world on Wednesday, 
October 30. This can be done in even the 
humblest home in any part of the world, for it 
is the spirit and not the color of the candles that 
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matters. Green, red and purple are the steward- 
ship colors, but ‘color, while desirable, is not 
necessary. Three candles of any color or any 
kind may typify the stewardship of prayer, per- 
sonality and possessions, if burned on Anni- 
versary Day. Indeed, there is a wonderful feeling 
of round-the-worldness as one thinks of the 
many kinds of candles or lamps which may be 
burned in commemoration on that day. 
Wouldn’t it be fine to know with what lights the 
day is celebrated? May not possibly lights which 
have once been used in idol worship be again 
lighted on October 30 in the worship of the Lord 
God whom we serve? Tell us about it. 


* * * 


We Regret THe ABSENCE from our columns 
of the second of Miss Frances Meader’s travel 
articles. The Chungking installment is in print, 
but the pictures, which were promised to follow 
along, have not been received and so the article 
is held over. Perhaps it will be all the more 
appreciated if there is another month in which 
to anticipate it. 

* * * 


Darkest Arrica Is CHANGING, as we have 
been told again and again. The study of ‘‘ Friends 
of Africa” has shown how rapidly the things to 
which we are accustomed are being given to the 
African, with no time in which to assimilate them. 
Another inroad of the unusual (to Africa) is 
shown by a postcard received from Mrs. Springer 
of Likasi in the Belgian Congo. The card carries 
the picture of an attractive building bearing the 
legend, ‘‘Credit General du Congo,” and Mrs. 
Springer says: ‘“You see we are not hopelessly 
benighted in this rapidly growing burg. A de- 
cidedly smart new department store has just 
opened, where one can buy sliced ham and Coty’s 
powder and other things, including beautiful 
dresses.” If only the progress of Christianity 
were keeping step with — or better yet, leading 
the progress of trade! 


* * * 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S REMARK about Miss 
Lilavati Singh is often quoted — or misquoted. e 
We are indebted to Mrs. G. A. Wilson for this 
extract from the report of the Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference of 1900: 

“‘And then Miss Lilavati Singh, B.A., of India, 
was introduced; a young woman who, in her 
eagerness to acquire the English language, is said 
to have read Green’s History of England through 
seven times! It was after hearing Miss Singh’s 
address on ‘The Results of Higher Education,’ 
of which she herself is an exponent, that General 
Harrison said: ‘If I had given a million dollars 
to foreign missions, I should count it wisely in- 
vested if it led only to the conversion of that 
one woman.’ ”’ 

* * * 


In Tuis “Economy Epirion”’ the announce- 
ment of the depots of supplies has been removed 
from its usual place and will be found at the 
bottom of page 265. 
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The Study 
(Continued from page 262) 


If every woman of us who holds a mite box will 
return it on opening day and the average is as 
much as one dollar per box — the school will be 
built. But many must bring in more than a dollar 
to insure the average. 

Long ago a woman broke an alabaster box, 
filled with ointment, very precious, at the feet of 
Jesus. Let us break our boxes, precious with gifts 
and love and prayer. 

Program help: Leaflet, ‘“U and the Mite Box,” 
price four cents. 
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Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 261) 


before complaints were heard of her, now, every- 
one spoke of her as a helpful girl. 

Besides the chicken and goat project which we 
had going before the summer vacation, the fourth 
class children each have a little garden now and. 
the seventh class are learning food values and 
how to make tasty Indian dishes in a domestic 
science class under Miss Eveland’s direction. 

We have been experimenting in a modified 
form of the family system since July. The 
105 girls have been divided into five families. 
They take their stores from the matron each day 
and are responsible for getting their family fed 
on time and in order. , 

This last week a man from a village brought his 
three months’ old baby girl and gave her to us. 
The mother was dead eae he was too poor to buy 
milk for her. My heart aches yet, to think that a 
father could be willing to give away his own 
child like that. She is a dear bright little thing. 
We have sent her to be cared for in the baby fold 
at Bareilly until she is old enough to go to school. 
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Columbia River Branch Circle 
(Continued from page 261) 


nurses. She tells of a few of the pitiful cases 
which came to them: 

One day the Talukdar (our highest local offi- 
cial) came and told us about another official who 
had just died from the plague, leaving a wife and 
daughter suffering from the same disease. They 
had no one to care for them, yet did not want to 
come to the hospital. We went with him to see 
them and, after some persuasion, they came back 
with us. As they were in strict purdah, the 
Talukdar had to get a closed conveyance for 
them to come in while we put on them the purdah 
dress — a long loose garment reaching down to 
the feet, covering head and face completely. 
After reaching the hospital we had to put them 
in a little private room and put a purdah before 
the door so that no stray man could see inside. 
Then our troubles began. 

Zenana or purdah women in high circles know 
no discipline and are accustomed to commanding 
servants to wait upon their every whim. So they 
did not want to drink milk, they did not want to 
take medicine, they did not want their tempera- 
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tures taken, they did not want anything that 
goes to make up the regular routine of hospital 
life. The mother smdked cigarettes and chewed 
betelnut. We took away the cigarettes but left 
the betel-nut, which both mother and daughter 
used. The use of the betel-nut is universal not 
only among the Mohammedan women but also 
among the Hindu women of all castes. It seems 
comparatively harmless except that it is a dirty 
habit. It consists of betel-nut cut in small pieces, 
a bit of lime rubbed on a green leaf and then all 
chewed together. The action of the lime on the 
betel-nut and leaf when mixed with the saliva 
turns it a dark red. So their lips, teeth and 
tongues are red. 

But to continue my story. The women were 
often hysterical and sometimes the mother 
seemed in a dazed condition, which we under- 
stood one morning when opium was discovered 
in her possession. We took away about two 
dozen opium pills, each containing from two to 
three grains. When the first storm had passed 
away, they recovered rapidly. The mother’s 
mind cleared up and, as the daughter had only a 
mild attack of the plague, they were soon able to 
leave. They seemed to appreciate what we had 
done for them. We told them of Him who can 
break the power of every evil habit and set the 
prisoner gloriously free. We do what we can to 
help them mentally, physically and spiritually, 
and they pass out of our lives like ships that pass 
in the night. Yet in the passing we try to lift 
up Him who said, ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.” (See also page 23.) 
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The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. CuarKk 
1716 Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frienp. 


No doubt you will soon be making out your programs 
for the coming year; women’s clubs are making theirs now. 
Of course you will make yours interesting not only to the 
members but to guests — for every meeting should have 

uests. Plan a magazine (FRIEND) program for one month. 
Coatame a member with pictures from the Frienp. For 
pep have a Mystery Box Contest during the year and at 
this meeting have a Mystery Box cake (or two, if necessary) 
with something inside every piece. Set your goal to double 
your subscriptions and do it, the very first part of the year. 
Try giving to every woman who gets five new subscriptions 
her own copy of the Frrenp free. 

Let’s beat all the years, this sixty-first! 
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1. What is a Shish Mahal? Where? 

2. How could Queen Victoris have heard of 
her accident before it occurred? 

3. Give the African love story where the 
parties paid no attention to race prejudice. 

4. What about “in-laws” in Africa? 

5. What did the tin cans deliver? 

6. Briefly describe‘the home where the mis- 
sionary was entertained. 

7. Why did she feel like a lost cause? 

8. Give question and answer between her 
and one standing by. 

9. What gifts proved that she was no devout 
Hindu? 

10. When a fly comes and sits on your sterile 
instruments what can you imagine? 

11. Give name of China’s new capital. 

12. Removed six hundred cataracts in one 
month, and he a tourist; give details who and 
where. 

13. What did she say makes us feel good 
inside? 

14. Little pieces of paper stuck out of the top 
of her Bible; then what took place? 

15. Tell how an invalid’s money built a church 
in India. 

16. A young man astonished his pastor; how 
and why? 

17. Give answer to the question whether it is 
worth while to put money into institutions for the 
higher education of women in foreign lands. 

18. What song do the children call Jesus’ 
birthday song? Where is this? 

19. Boys having a membership contest; give 
their goal. 

20. Got stuck in the mud, lost their way, were 
nearly drowned — but what does she add? 

21. Had never had a Christmas gift or seen a 
doll; tell what followed. 

22. Who long treasured and used her mother’s 
mite box? 

23. Memorize word for word what President 
Harrison said of Lilavati Singh, so that you can 
repeat it to others. 

24. On page 249 read (if you cannot tell every 
bit of it) what the Chinese secretary said a)out 
Christianity. But none of the other answers should 
be read. 


DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 


New England Branch 
Miss Liniran PacKarpD 
Room 46, 581 Boylston Street 
Boston (17), Mass. 


New York Branch 
Mrs. Isapevya T. Currie 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


_ Philadelphia Branch. 
Miss Firorence H. M. Watrtz 
Room 304, 1701 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Baltimore Branch 

Mrs. Cora Morritr Mrs. § 

903 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cincinnati Branch 
Miss Auice M. STarTsMAN 
Room 303, 420 Plum Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Northwestern Branch 
Miss Marte WINTERTON 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 


Des Moines Branch 
Miss NiANETTE HENKLE 
1306 East Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Minneapolis Branch 

F. DRAPER | 

316 Insurance Exchange Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Topeka Branch 
. Miss Anna Simpson 
502 Sharp Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


Pacific Branch 
Miss Anna _McFartanpD 
451 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Columbia River Branch 
Miss Louise GoprrEy 
Room 319, Artisans Building 
Portland, Ore. 
German Supplies 
Miss A. M. AcHarp 
1136 Scofield Drive 
Glendale, Cal. 
Swedish Supplies 
Mrs. CHartes CARLSON 
1419 Balmoral Street 
Chicago, {ll. 


Does it say in the margin above that your subscription expires 
with this issue? If so, please renew promptly that the 
August FRIEND may reach you on time 


Chinese Imperial Jasmine Tea 


You will be glad to hear that a new supply of hand-painted boxes is ready and those who have been 
waiting for them can have their orders filled. They are very bright and pretty, and 
the tea, as always, is delectable. How moderate the price is, too! 


ONE HAND-PAINTED BOX JASMINE TEA (100 cups) . 

ONE FANCY PAPER PACKAGE JASMINE TEA (100 cups) 

ONE CHINESE BASKET JASMINE TEA (350 cups) 
SPECIAL TO AUXILIARIES 


TWENTY HAND-PAINTED BOXES JASMINE TEA . 
TWENTY FANCY PAPER PACKAGES JASMINE TEA 


Send remittance when ordering and I will pay the postage 


MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 


(Formerly at Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 2227 ST. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR 1929-1930 


FOR SENIORS 
“FROM JERUSALEM TO JERUSALEM,’’ by HeLten Barrett Montgomery 
Price: Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE | ; 
“THE ONE WHO WENT AND THE ONE SHE FOUND” 
A book of adventures with complete program suggestions for each chapter. 


Price: Paper only, $1.25 


FOR JUNIORS 
“GOING TO JERUSALEM,” by Marcarer T. ApPLEGARTH 
Price: Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents 


ORDER FROM YOUR BRANCH DEPOT OF SUPPLIES 


NOTE. Program Outlines for‘Seniors, Young People and Juniors will be printed 
in the August issue of the FRIEND 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


GENERAL We ae 


PRESIDENT: Mrs. Thomas Nicholson 


Mrs. Frederick F. Lindsey 
VICE-ERESIDENTS: eee Francis J. McConnell 


VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE: 


SECRETARY: Mrs. Frank S. Wallace 
TREASURER: Miss Florence Hooper 


Mrs. William F. McDowell 
Mrs. erie Ey: Townsend 


ke! Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 
25 “Seymour Avenue S. E., Minneapolis, Mten 
Room 710, 150 Fifth ere New York 
. 2107 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. ¢ 
: . 1776 Norwood Road, Zanesville, Ohie 
. Room 710, 150 Fifth ‘Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
* Room 30, Maryland Life Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Gencral Office: Room 710, 150 Fifth “Avenue, New York City: Miss Amy G. Lewis, Secretary 


BRANCH 


NEW ENGLAND: New England States 
PresipEnt, Mrs. E. O. Fisk, 135 Winthrop Road, Brook- 
line, Maas. 
CorRESPONDING SEecRETARY, Mrs. Lucie M. Norris, 107 
Jersey Street, Boston, Mass. 
Home Base Secretary, Miss Clementina Butler, Wes- 
leyan Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TREASURER, Miss Sophronia B. Rich, 20 ‘Sargent Street, 
Newton, Mass. 
Secretary Finitp Support, Mrs. A. P. Sharp, Suite 11, 
107 Jersey Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK: New York and New Jersey 
Presrpent, Mrs. Dorr Frank Diefendorf, 45 Prospect 
Street, Madison, N. J. 
CorresronpING SECRETARY, Mrs. George A. Wilson, 820 
Livingston Avenue, Syracuse, NOY. 
Assistant CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Elizabeth 
se Pender; Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Home Base Secretary, Mrs. Charles H. Hardie, 883 
East Nineteenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TREASURER, Ade Grace Andrews, 116 Cambridge Place, 
Brooklyn, N - 

Secretary Freip Support, Mrs. Robert M. Moore, 190 
Marlborough Road, Brooklyn, N. Y 


PHILADELPHIA: Pennsylvania and Delaware 

Prestpent, Mrs. Robert Bagnell, 216 State Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

CorrEspoNnDING SecrETARY, Miss Carrie J. Carnahan, 
400 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Home Bass Secretary, Miss Susan C. Lodge, 1720 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TREASURER, Mrs. Curtis Sooy, R. D. 2, Box 644A, Willow 
Grove, Pa. 

Secretary Frevp Support, Mrs. J. W. Masland, 1219 
68th Avenue, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALTIMORE: Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Canal Zone. 

PresipEent, Mrs. H. E. Woolever, 3511 Rodman Street 
N. W., Washington, DC 

CorRESPONDING Secretary, Mrs. E. L. Harvey, 1626 
Munroe Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Home Base SECRETARY, Miss Lulie P. Hooper, 109 
University Parkway West, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Daniel L. Ennis, 1719 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary Fievp Support, Mrs. W. S. Dewhirst, 3906 
Morrison Street, Chevy Chase, D. C 


CINCINNATI: Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. J. M. Dolbey, 1319 Duncan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Corresponpine Secretary, Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 1231 
East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Home Base Secrerary, Mrs. Frank T. Enderis, 1104 
Russell Avenue, Covington, Ky. 
TREASURER, Mrs. John C. eae. 3587 Mooney Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary Frevp Support, Mrs. L. B. Gatten, 1988 
Fairmount Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
NORTHWESTERN: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 
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The Beatitude of 
Winding Streams 


Blessed are the winding streams, 

For they shall be called to fill the rivers; 

For they shal] be led where the larger streams cannot go, 

And they shall give life to the land wherein they wander, 

And on their banks the violets and buttercups shall live 

And brighten the earth everywhere; and the green grass 
shall grow. 

Blessed are the little winding streams, 

For great trees shall find a fount of life and hope 

Wherein their deep roots may drink 

And grow strong and beautiful with myriad leaves. 

Blessed are the little winding streams, 

For they shall give hope to every man; 

That, even though he sit not on a kingly throne, 

Or wield the power of empires or nations, 

Yet somewhere in his lowly place 

There is a task supreme for him; 

That he, too, may make beautiful the fields 

And forests through which he winds his wandering way; 

And that in his life, thirsty roots of human lives 

May find their parched lips made cool; 

That because of his having passed that way the 

Grasses may greener be; and lives lift up their 

Heads in hope; and flowers of love bloom everywhere. 

Blessed are the little winding streams. 


—William L. Stidger. 
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A Round of Calls 


By Victoria Lang, Inhambane, Portuguese East Africa 


me along a narrow, sandy, winding 

path down close to Inhambane Bay. 

We are passing through fields, with 
corn about four feet high on one side and 
peanuts about six inches high on the 
other. Presently we come out of the 
gardens, the ground under our feet is 
hard and dry, and we find that we have 
entered someone’s back yard. It is really 
the only yard, even for the chickens. At 
one side there is a little fire over which 
the supper is cooking in a clay pot. 

This is what we saw again and again 
when I went out visiting, one Sunday 
afternoon, with three of the schoolgirls. 

At the first hut we visited there were 
two women, one of them high up in witch- 
craft, and we were not very cordially re- 
ceived. At the second, there were several 
men and boys lounging around outside the 
hut. They hastened to bring me a chair 
while the girls stood up and gave their 
message of Christ. All of them gave very 
good attention and seemed to appreciate 

the fact that we had come to invite them 
to the Church and to Christ. 

Another time we found a man at home 
with his two wives; at least, I reasoned 
that they were both his wives, for there 
were two huts and two women and I know 
that there is usually a separate hut for 
each wife. They called to their neighbors 
and some of them came. In the meantime 
the man had one of the women bring a 
grass mat, on which he put a little block 
of wood for a seat for me. While the girls 
were talking (I do not yet know the 
language) two or three other women came 
by with large clay pots of water on their 
heads and babies strapped on their backs. 
Unconcernedly they set down the water 
pots and then sat down on the ground with 
the others to listen. When we had fin- 


| ez that you are walking with 


ished they put the pots back on their 
heads and walked on. 

When we presented ourselves at the 
next place we found two women eating 
their evening meal while two others were 
cutting up their greens to cook. You 
might be interested to see how they eat. 
The food is in a big clay pot which is 
placed in the middle of the group. Each 
one reaches in and takes a handful, which 
she then stuffs into her mouth. One of 
the women had twin babies, who were 
tied on her sides. She fed them just as 
she fed herself. 

When we excused ourselves for intrud- 
ing at just that time, but asked if we 
might say a few words, they covered the 
food with a basket, carried the greens to 
the hut, and then all sat down on the 
ground to listen. 

By the way, since then the mother of 
the twins has brought them to the hos- 
pital for treatment. I could not find any- 
thing particularly wrong with them, so I 
rather think that was her excuse to get 
away from home and see what the mis- 
sion is like. Both babies had charms 
around their necks, “to keep them in 
good health,” she said. I was not sur- 
prised at the charms, for most of these 
folks think twins are an omen of ill fate 
either to the twins or to their parents. 
Of course, they are taken to the witch 
doctor and he sells charms to ward off the 
ill fate. Sometimes that feeling is so 
strong that one of the babies is killed. 

But to go back to our visiting. At our 
next place we had quite an audience — 
four women, two babies, two boys and 
four little puppies. One of the women 
had just finished putting a chicken on to 
cook and it smelled so good as it boiled 
away there in the big clay pot that I 
almost wanted to stay to supper. There 
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were cashew nuts spread out to roast and 
I wondered what celebration was going 
on, for the natives eat chicken only on 
special occasions. 

I hope I was not irreligious, but while 
the girls were talking I could not help 
keeping an eye on two of those little pups, 
for they persisted in nosing around the 
pot where the chicken was, even though 
there was a fire under it. I could not 
quite decide whether I was to be the 
hero and rescue the food for the feast, or 
whether, if one of the puppies did get his 
nose burned, I should just be professional 
and put on some soothing salve. I was 
prepared for any emergency, but nothing 
happened. 

At the next place I was deeply touched, 
for the woman seemed never to have 
heard of God. She was alone with a baby 
and a little boy. She had the boy bring 
the thing they use to pound corn in, as a 
seat forme. This is a piece of tree trunk, 
about four feet long and a foot and a half 
in diameter. The top part is hollowed out, 
making a good solid place to pound the 
corn. I turned it over on its side and had 
a fairly good seat. 

I was extremely interested to see how 
the girls set about telling this poor 
woman about God. They had their song 
books with them, and in these books 
there is a set of questions and answers, 
such as: ‘‘Who is God?” ‘‘God is love; a 
spirit.”” ‘‘Where is God?” ‘He is every- 
where.”’ ‘What does he know?” ‘He 
knows everything, even to the thoughts of 
our hearts.’’ One of the girls would read 
the question and another the answer and 
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they would ask the woman to repeat the 
answer with them. She seemed very 
appreciative and much interested in this 
God of the white man. 

When we arrived at the next place I 
could hardly believe it was a native hut. 
In fact, it was not really a hut, for it was 
a round room about twelve feet in di- 
ameter. The walls and floor were made 
of cement. The top was grass, it is true, 
but it did look quite ‘dressed up” for a 
native house. I got only a glimpse of the 
inside, but I saw real furniture. When we 
reached home, Miss Thomas told me that 
this is the home of a black man who is 
quite well-to-do, from the native view- 
point. He owns two sailboats with which 
he makes money by taking passengers 
across the bay, and in addition he owns 
two fairly large properties on which there 
are a great number of cocoanut trees. He 
has two wives, and keeps one of them liv- 
ing on each of his properties, to act as 
policeman in his absence as well as to 
keep house for him when he is there. 

This ended our calls for the afternoon 
and left us very near home, as we had 
been going in a circle. 

Miss Thomas had also been out making 
calls. She had taken the mule boy along 
to interpret for her, but when she got 
started she found that the boy who was 
acting as mule boy that afternoon was not 
himself a Christian. However, since he 
was so far away from his home that no 
one knew him, he seemed to be rather 
proud of the fact that the people were 
taking him to be a preacher and he did a 
fine job of interpreting. 
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Wear Your Straw Shoes Through. I. 


By Frances S. Meader, Shanghai, China 


drop people,’ Doris Wencke as- 
sured me as I stepped from a 
sampan to Szechwan shore and 
hesitated before a sedan chair. I repeated 
those precious words while being borne at 
shoulder level up a heaven-high Jacob’s 
ladder of steps. ‘“‘They almost never —”’ 
A foot slipped, and closing my eyes I 
could see the chair bouncing down steep 


Of bearers almost never 


flights with me all muddy and bloody 
beneath. It was almost a disappointment 
when I realized that the bearer had caught 
himself and we were still climbing 
steadily. 

“Why don’t you lean back and be 
comfortable?” grinned Dr. Gentry who 
had also come down to meet us, but I 
withered such unseemly levity with a 
look and held the chair arms more firmly. 
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” remarked the front car- 


“Bon go-o-o, 
rier caressingly. 

“ Bondy bu tso!”’ The cheerful rejoinder 
came from behind, and tipped at forty- 
five degrees though it was, the sedan was 
balanced on two crotched sticks while the 
men dodged around the ends of the yoke 
and thrust afresh shoulder beneath. That 
ordeal finished, I breathed again; and 
since it was repeated every five minutes 
without disastrous results, it seemed quite 
safe to let them manage it by themselves 
while I ventured to take a glance at 
Chungking, City of Repeated Congratu- 
lations. 

In the wake of Bishop Grose’s mag- 
nificence, we marched triumphantly past 
the armed guards at the gate without 
even a question, then up again, the front 
bearer yelling the steps clear. Anxiety 
was forgotten in wonder at the noncha- 
lance of rickety two-story houses which 
perched tipsily on precipitous hillsides. 
Some of these cliff dwellers must wake 
up at times to find house, self and all 
rolling over neighbors’ roofs into the 
muddy Yangtze. Not a few of the 
buildings were wooden, which explained 
why fires are so common and so much 
dreaded. 

The day was gloomy, as winter days in 
Szechwan are apt to be, but sunshine 
glowed from orange pyramids at every 
shop door, and gleamed golden on ped- 
dlers’ trays heaped with that honey-sweet 
fruit. 

“T’d like to buy some if they are not 
too expensive,” I called to Doris Wencke. 

“You'll probably not get more than 
two hundred fifty for a dollar!’ she 
twinkled back. 

All shop fronts were removed during 
the day, and brass or bamboo fire baskets 
for chilly fingers seemed to be the only 

-means of warmth; but though it was only 
the week before Christmas, the air was 
soft. Men sat around little tables on the 
narrow street terraces discussing business 
as they cracked watermelon seeds and 
drank tea, while pigs and curly chickens 
scavenged beneath. Purple trousers and 
tunic were being fashioned for some 
buxom lady in the tailor’s shop, the 
chandler’s was festive with fat red 
candles hanging by the tail, the charcoal 
seller offered glowing coals for little 
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pottery cookstoves, spicy odors floated 
from restaurants where pork and peppers 
sizzled in shallow iron bowls, and many a 
coolie stopped to admire his turbaned 
reflection in the long mirrors of the 
furniture shops. 

A pole hung with dried ducks flattened 
to pancake thinness passed, followed by 
yoke loads of luxuriant chard and garlic 
sprouts. Every second person seemed to 
be a water carrier, the buckets suspended 
from his shoulder pole swaying and slop- 
ping a slippery track up the endless steps. 
Heavy and sweetish, the fragrance of 
opium floated from open inn doors, and 
one caught glimpses of recumbent forms 
within. A small pipeful costs only a few 
hundred cash, and many chair coolies 
must stop for a whiff every hour or two. 
Lamps and pipes were openly on sale, 
though the new government has decreed 
that all opium shall be destroyed and no 
more grown after this year. 

The friendly response that a smile or 
word of greeting usually brings from 
curious women or peering child faces was 
missing, but since the dialect was new 
to my ear I rode serenely on, unconscious 
that the derisive epithets and laughter 
were directed at a “foreign harlot.” 

A turn took us along a parapet below 
which houses clambered up a steep in- 
cline, and sluggish Little River wandered 
bewildered through wide mud _ plains. 
Two pontoon bridges made of hundreds 
of sampans led across to luxuriant green 
hills rising abruptly from the river 
channel. Upon them curved roofs and 
dragon-decorated shrines thrust through 
the feathery grace of bamboo foliage. 
But all was black, white, brown or misty 
green with none of the glamorous red, 
blue and gold which catches the eye and 
imagination in North China landscapes. 

Canyon-like streets again, lined with 
medicine shops where herb bunches were 
thrust between rows of flowered porcelain 
jars. Snaky sausages festooned the rafters 
of meatshops and trays of smoked pigs’ 
tails were shoved beneath bloody halves 
of pork. In embroidery shops exquisite 
flowers grew on scarlet satin, and a 
family of spinners twirled their wheels 
almost under the bearers’ feet. 

As the chairs were lowered at the 
Methodist ‘‘Hospital of Broad Benevo- 
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lence,’”’ pretty Mrs. Gentry greeted us, 
and seven-year-old Billy led the way to 
an upstairs living room where a grate 
fire burned cheerily and windows over- 
hanging the city wall lured the eye to 
river vistas. 

A dinner invitation took me to the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
home next door where daffodil glass cur- 
tains with blue and gold brocaded hang- 
ings made continual sunshine within. 
Hospitality glowed in the dark eyes and 
rosy face of Miss Dorothy Jones whose 
vivid years in West China have not 
daunted her irrepressible spirit. Miss 
Lillian Holmes and Miss Viola Miller 
were living in the home while they waited 
for permission to transfer their nurses 
training school to Tzechow. The shock 
which the burning of beautiful Gamble 
Memorial Hospital and subsequent disas- 
ters had administered was evident in 
their faces, and their anxiety had not been 
lessened by two incendiary attempts on 
the house next door where their Chinese 
student nurses were temporarily quar- 
tered. Miss Annie Wells, the fourth 
member of the family, had been confined 
to her room ever since her return from 
furlough in the fall. 

Chungking Girls High School two miles 
outside the gate was our destination when 
we left the troop-filled city that afternoon, 
but we paused to marvel at a most signi- 
ficant indication of China’s awakening. 
Layer upon layer of sacred _ ancestral 
graves have, through the centuries, filled 
the hills and valleys of the crowded penin- 
sula below Chungking’s impregnably 
fortified plateau. These were being opened 
by order of General Liu Hsiang, and the 
bones therein contained deposited in five 
pagoda towers which he built for the 
purpose. The land thus stolen from the 
dead, together with a hundred feet con- 
demned on each side of the stone motor 
road being laid across the province, is 
to be sold for residence and shop sites 
with certain building requirements im- 
posed. That this ancestor-worshipping 
people has permitted such desecration 
when popular belief has always connected 
the fortunes of living descendants with 
the respect paid the dead, reveals a startl- 
ing change in the people’s psychology. 

Delightfully located on a_ hilltop, 
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Chungking Girls High School enjoys the 
added advantage of a comparatively new 
and well-equipped plant. I spent many 
pleasant days there with Miss Wencke 
and Mrs. Dudley, teachers in the school. 
The Rape family and Miss MacDonald 
were fine neighbors who lived in the Boys 
High School compound five minutes’ walk 
from the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society residence. 

Though the plan had been to start 
immediately on the inland journey, war 
closed all roads. Most of the troops were 
marched out of the city to dribble back 
blood-stained and limp. The situation 
became so tense that we were advised to 
keep off the streets. Public meetings were 
forbidden, to the disappointment of 
school children who have learned to love 
Christmas. Gifts were given at school, 
however, and several numbers from the 
program appeared at Sunday morning 
service. 

Student nurses of Gamble Hospital 
invited poor children as their guests and, 
after the Christmas story and songs, pre- 
sented them with sweets, clothing and 
picture books. 

Star-eyed Billy Gentry, though a bit 
suspicious of Dr. Beech’s interpretation 
of Santa Claus, brought the glow of 
Christmas mystery and delight to the 
whole Methodist family which gathered 
in his home on Christmas Eve for a buffet 
supper and tree. The same family festival 
feeling pervaded the atmosphere at the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
mansion Christmas day when sixteen 
enjoyed a holiday dinner complete from 
roast goose to plum pudding. Even 
twilight at the cosy Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society home in the country 
brought little time for lonely home 
thoughts, for schoolgirl faces shone ex- 
pectantly in the candlelight, and Christ- 
mas hymns are dear and beautiful in any 
language. 

New Year’s Day brought passports from 
the general and consequently a new world 
to explore —a slippery wet one which - 
made walking an impossible feat unless 
aided by straw shoes and a stout cane. 
Up slimy steps we toiled until the brown 
river lay below, rippled by self-colored 
sampans in fluttering clusters, and the 
hills showed themselves wrapped in drip- 
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ping luxuriant green — bunches of bamboo 
lace, flap-eared banana palms, the wide, 
graceful spread of yellow kernel trees 
which are never leafless, orderly rows of 
sturdy cabbage and giant mustard, and 
tender pea vines, butterfly-blossomed. 
Ghostly pagodas glimmered through mist 
rifts, and every few li an earthgod shrine 
built by the roadside housed a wing- 
capped scholar and his prim wife who 
held a child. Not many people were on 
the road because it is unlucky to be out 
when the cloud dragon fertilizes the earth 
with rain. 

As we approached each bump or puddle, 
the front chair coolie sang a succinct, 
picturesque warning to the rear bearer, 
whose quick wits provided him imme- 
diately with a rhyming answer. The 
antiphonal duet would run thus: 


(Front): “‘Very slippery this road!” 
(Rear): “Steady carry the load.” 


As they ascended a hill it was: 


“Wear your straw shoes through 
“You carry up, too!” 


1” 


or, 
“The higher the steeper, go slow!” 
“On top twill be easy to go.” 


Perhaps a sudden turn disclosed a narrow 
bit of road where passers-by were many. 


“On high clouds in the sky.” 
““Below persons close by.”’ 


Passing through a bamboo thicket, 
branches sometimes brushed the chair 
top calling forth this poetic fancy: 
“The roof is swept-by a dragon green.”’ 
“Moving capital-ward the official is 
seen.” 


Four feet wide, built of time-hollowed 
stones laid five hundred years before 
Christ, the “‘Big Road” meanders across 
the province. Over the mountains its 
steps are shallow, and frequent terraces 
are provided where chairs can be shifted 
on aching shoulders. It leads between 
lavender-framed rice paddy mirrors sloped 
at every angle on the hillsides, and lying 
at a hundred different levels in the val- 
leys. Through covered bridges where 
market booths are ranged on both sides 
of the river god’s niche it runs, and at 
times coils back and forth across the un- 
finished ‘‘Horse Road” where men with 
hammer and adze chisel thirty feet down 
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through solid rock, or carry dirt by dust- 
pan loads to fill deep valleys. Always it 
visits white towns on the hills whose roofs 
and pinnacles curve till they almost curl. 
At the shadowy gate comes another 
warning: 

“Note high*doorsill, I beg.” 

“Oh, I’ve got a leg!” 

A matting arcade keeps the street 
passable even in damp weather, and gives 
the effect of a whole village under one 
roof. Little girls with red shoes and yarn- 
wrapped braids kick the shuttlecock 
dexterously, and babies with fur-trummed 
ears on their boznets tumble underfoot. 

“Little plaything close at right.” 

“Cali his ma to hold him tight!” 

Blocks of salt, bowl-moulded cakes of 
brown sugar, succulent red turnips, 
knobby ginger root, bean oil in brown 
jars, scarlet peppers, strands of agar-agar, 
trays. of beancurd cubes, red sweet po- 
tatoes, sole-of-the-foot vegetable, long 
brown tobacco leaves, gay figured cloth, 
bones, horn and herbs, foreign oil (kero- 
sene), wide money belts, charcoal, grass 
shoes, firepots, coffins, cakes, watermelon 
seeds, cigarettes and always oranges are 
for sale in the little shops. During the 
day, pigs perform the double duty of 
street cleaning and finding their own 
food, retiring to their quarters under the 
family living room only when darkness 
descends. No place is forbidden them. 
One huge white sow was established be- 
side the earth god’s incense burner under 
the ancestral shrine. 

Inns — some of them stately places — 
had lacquered tea tables on a terrace be- 
hind the street-side restaurant where fires 
crackled in plaster stoves and men gulped 
down peppery concoctions with noisy 
appreciation. 

In such a guest house we found that 
Rat-I'aced Chen, our cook, had prepared a 
clean-papered table, and hot water, soup 
and pork chops waited ready. Spectators 
—as many as the house would hold — 
were never lacking at mealtime, but one 
becomes accustomed to the monkey-in- 
the-circus role, so we cheerfully demon- 
strated the great “rice capacity”’ of “out- 
side barbarians.”” Luckily, there were 
churches in each of the six towns where 
we stopped for the night. 

(To be continued) 
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Two Letters } 
From Lingayen in the Philippines 


Beginning the School Year 


N a few days the girls will be coming 
I in for the school year. We have been 
cleaning, painting and mending in 
preparation for them and are ready 

to begin work. 

The older girls are rejoicing in their 
return because of the memories connected 
with the previous year; the classmates, 
teachers, work and play all appeal to 
them after a good vacation. Then, too, 
they have the vision of service and each 
year brings them closer to their goal. 

The freshmen will come with every- 
thing before them. Perhaps they have 
never before been away from home — at 
least alone. Everything is different from 
things to which they were accustomed 
and new faces will be all about them. 
For the first week or two a few will be 
desperately homesick, but because of 
their determination to learn to serve they 
will stay on until they, too, feel that they 
are a part of the school. 

Then come the classes and the getting 
used to regular hours for study, recita- 
tion, work, play and sleep. It is a time 


Tue Graceruu Fan DRILL 


of constant training, though they are quite 
unconscious of much of it. 

The various groups are responsible for 
different programs and each tries her 
best to do her part excellently. The fan 
drill is done in a native dress called the 
balintawak. The kerchief about the shoul- 
ders, the drapery and the fan match. The 
drill, with the fan in constant use, is inter- 
esting and very pretty when nicely done. 

There are others, too, who play an 
important part in the life here. The 
cochero, who is “Jack-of-all-trades,” is 
handy man for us all. He sweeps the 
lawn.and keeps things clean, along with 
his other duties. You can see him in the 
picture with his raincoat and hat and his 
stiff broom. He might not need.a rain- 
coat if it would stop raining once in a 
while; but I fear we should get little work 
done if he had none now, for he would 
have long waits between the dry times. 

A. ARMENIA THOMPSON. 


A Trip to the North 


WANT to tell you about my trip to 
I Vigan, a mission station about one 

hundred miles north of Lingayen, 

where Miss Thompson and I had 
been asked to assist in an Epworth League 
Institute. 

We left home at six o’clock on the morn- 
ing of December 24, just as the sun was 
rising. It was beautiful, the air was so 
fresh and cool as we.started out in our 
Ford, with Maximo, our chauffeur on 
occasions, and Sophia Batan, our dis- 
trict nurse and assistant, who helps with 
the office work and will go with me on 
field trips. We did not reach our desti- 
nation until six p.m. and during that 
entire day we journeyed through the 
most beautiful country! Sometimes there 
were mountains on both sides of us; again 
at times to our left we could see the ocean, 
which was a beautiful deep blue. We 
passed through many, many little villages 
where the brown-skinned kiddies ran out 
to the road to wave and call after us. 
They wear very little clothing, most of 
them having on only a brief little shirt, so 
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their brown skin is very much in evidence! 

Rice harvesting was in full sway, and 
oh, I wish you could have seen those 
fields, dotted with men, women, and 
children, actually picking that rice by 
hand, stalk by stalk! They did not seem 
to have much system about it; each one 
went where he wanted to, and when he 
had picked a good-sized bouquet — and 
they arrange it very symmetrically — 
he bound straw about the stems and 
left it by the roadside for a cart to pick 
up later. I could not help thinking of 
Ruth and her days of gleaning as I 
watched those women— some young, 
some old and bent — stooping to pick 
those stalks of rice one by one! 

There is so much about this Oriental 
life that brings to mind incidents and 
characters of the Bible. One sees the 
women pounding rice in huge wooden 
vats outside their huts, each holding a 
wooden mallet with both hands, and I 
think of the illustration of the two women 
grinding corn — “‘the one shall be taken, 
the other left.’”’” And then all of the women 
carry heavy earthenware water jugs on 
their heads, like Rebecca of old. It just 
thrills me to think that this life is so 
similar to that which Jesus experienced. 

Another interesting feature of the 
journey was crossing the numerous rivers 
and ‘streams which seemed to get in our 
way. There were seven in all. Some of 
them were so shallow, for this is the dry 
season, that we could drive right through 
them; at others we drove the Ford on a 
raft and were poled across by two or 
three men. At the largest river, very near 
our journey’s end, we were taken across 
on quite a respectable ferry with a gaso- 
line engine, but with a steel pulley over- 
head to keep it from being carried out 
of its course by the current. That was 
such a beautiful place. The river ran in 
a deep bed carved out between two steep 
mountains. I longed to follow it along its 
course to the sea so that I might enjoy 
more of that gorgeous scenery. 

After crossing each river we had to 
pass a toll station where we paid twenty 
or forty centavos — revenue which the 
government is collecting to build bridges 
eventually. It is difficult to make bridges 
long and strong enough to stand the tor- 
rent that flows through the river beds 
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SWEEPING IN THE RAIN 
¢ 


during the rainy season, but they will 
add greatly to the comfort of travelers. 

On arrival at Vigan we were welcomed 
at the girls’ dormitory by Helen Wilk. 
The next day the institute began. We 
had eighty Filipino young people there, 
mostly of high school age. It was my first 
actual contact with them, and I surely 
enjoyed it. Their enthusiastic singing in 
the dining room at meals reminded me of 
my own institute days at home, and a 
more responsive group of listeners in the 
class work I never saw. 

They seemed to be hungering after a 
deeper realization of Christ in their own 
lives, and we had the satisfaction of 
knowing that many did find him in a new 
and very real way. I am so glad that I 
had the privilege of being there! It not 
only gave me a chance to try my mission- 
ary wings a bit, but awakened in my heart 
a real love for the Filipino youth and a 
deep desire to help each one of them real- 
ize that in Christ alone is the solution to 
the stupendous problems confronting their 
islands today. Lema V. Dincte. 
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‘‘Jerusalem’’ 


A Review of the Study Books 
By Felicia Buttz Clark 


ERUSALEM. What visions the 
word arouses in our minds! The 


holy city, into which our Lord 


entered amidst the shouts of the 
people; from which he went out, carrying 
his cross, to make atonement for us; the 
city where in the upper room the Re- 
deemer, risen from the dead, appeared to 
the wonderment of the disciples. 

Helen Barrett Montgomery, in the 
book, ‘‘From Jerusalem to Jerusalem,” 
fittingly refers in the first chapter to this 
Birthday of the Apostolic Church. 

“Pentecost marks the birthday of the 
Church as Bethlehem does the birthday of 
Jesus. From Pentecost flow all those 
transforming energies that were in the 
short space of three hundred years to 
convert the Roman Empire. On the day 
of Pentecost was the first broadcasting by 
the new radio of the gospel.” 

Don’t you like that expression? The 
radio sending out from Jerusalem to all 
the nations of the earth the good news of 
salvation. 

“Sometimes a million pilgrims crowded 
into Jerusalem for the celebration of the 
Passover. The disciples, endowed by the 
Spirit of the Lord with gifts of tongues, 
spoke to these strangers, so we are told 
in Acts, ‘Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judea, in 
Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, in 
Phrygia, Egypt, visitors from Rome, 
Jews and proselytes, Cretans and Arabi- 
ans.’ ”’ 

If you look over that list, you will see 
that it comprehends practically the entire 
world of that epoch. A marvellous begin- 
ning for the Christian Church. 

Through persecution and martyrdom, 
ten generations of Christians watched 
and waited and prayed and held true to 
Him who loved them and laid down his 
life for them. Finally, in the year 312, 
the conversion of the Emperor Constan- 
tine caused a turning of the entire Roman 
Empire to Christianity, including Gaul and 
Britain. All the result of Pentecost in 
Jerusalem. | 

Vividly, Mrs. Montgomery follows the 


progress of this Christianity which was 
cradled in Asia. 

The second chapter describes ‘ Ex- 
pansion to the East and Growth.” Paul 
preached in the cities of Asia Minor. 
John translated the letters to the Seven 
Churches — Ephesus and Smyrna and 
others. Peter wrote to the Jews who 
lived in the five provinces by the Medi- 
terranean. The Fathers of the Church 
gave their testimony. Gregory, the first 
great missionary, baptized multitudes and 
established the new religion in Armenia. 

Christians in Asia Minor carried the 
word of the Saviour to India and China as 
early as the seventh century. And from 
Rome, missionaries poured out in con- 
stant streams toward the Orient. 

These missions failed because they did 
not raise up a native leadership and 
neglected to give the Bible to the people, 
but some seed sown sprang up and bore 
fruit. 

In Chapter III, ‘‘The Winning of 
Europe” is sketched. ‘Through Con- 
stantinople and the Balkans came two 
Slavic missionaries, Cyril and Methodius, 
who translated the Bible and brought 
redemption to Russians. In 988 there 
was a Christian king on the throne of 
Russia, and the Greek Church was firmly 
established. 

“The glory of evangelizing Eastern 
Europe,” writes Mrs. Montgomery, ‘‘be- 
longs to the Orthodox Church of the East; 
the glory of evangelizing the nations of 
Western Europe, to the Church of Rome.” 

And here is where we Anglo-Saxons 
come in. ‘‘The great Pope Gregory was 
aroused by the sight of some captives 
from Britain being sold in the market 
place of Rome. When he learned that 
these fair-haired captives were from the 
distant land of Britain and that it was a 
heathen land, a deep purpose was born in 
his heart to take the gospel to them.”’ He 
sent the monk Augustine, with a band of 
forty monks, to effect the conversion of the 
land of England, in 597, but more than a 
thousand years passed before paganism 
was displaced in Europe. 
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The spirit of the times is expressed in 
the Hymn of St. Patrick. 
Christ with me, Christ before me, 
Christ behind me, Christ within me, 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 


Christ at my right, Christ at my left, 
Christ in breadth, Christ in length, Christ in 


eight. 
Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of 


me 
Christ in the mouth of every man who speaks to 
me. 
Christ in the eye of every man who sees me, 
Christ in the ear of every man that hears me. 


“The Glorious Company” of devoted 
missionaries who during past years have 
penetrated into the various lands is 
described in the fourth chapter. ‘‘There 
is something in the story of the mission- 
aries that is like the gospel itself. Their 
love and courage and devotion are not of 
this world. They breathe a diviner air.”’ 

Like golden beads the tales of brave 
men who loved their Lord more than 
their own lives are scattered in these 
pages: Henry Martyn, fascinated by the 
mysterious world of Islam, translating 
the New Testament into the Persian 
language and then dying; Samuel 
Crowther, an African slave boy who be- 
came a bishop, journeying for years 
through West Africa; Khama the king 
who gave his heart royally to the Lord 
Jesus and led his people into the paths of 
education and civilization; Eleanor Ches- 
nut, missionary martyr to China; Clara 
Swain, pioneer medical missionary, the 
first woman in all the world sent as a fully 
equipped physician to minister to women 
and children in non-Christian lands in the 
name of Christ. 

Dr. Swain was sent out by our Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society with Miss 
Isabella Thoburn, as the first fruits of 
that gathering of distinguished Founders 
in Boston sixty years ago. The story of 
her achievements in India, of her sum- 
mons from the rajah to attend his wife, 
reads like a romance as it is recorded in 
this fourth chapter of “‘From Jerusalem 
to Jerusalem.’ 

“The Unfinished Task,’’ Chapter V, is 
a prophecy and a challenge closing with 
these words: ‘“‘We have passed in swift 
survey from the day of Pentecost to the 
day of the opening of the Jerusalem con- 
ference. We have seen that the missionary 
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passion is central in Christianity. We 
have followed the on-marching advance 
of Christianity to the east, the south, the 
west, the north. We have companied with 
the adventurers who went out bearing the 
cross to the nations. We have surveyed 
the vast geographical areas yet unwon, 
the great stretches of life as yet diso- 
bedient to the Christ. We turn now to the 
Jerusalem conference so as to win fresh 
courage for the future and fresh hope for 
the future.” 

The final chapter is devoted to the 
great meeting at Jerusalem, ‘the mighti- 
est gathering for centuries in the develop- 
ing life of the Church,” under the leader- 
ship of John R. Mott. 

Two hundred forty delegates, men and 
women of many races, were present. 
“They came together literally from the 
ends of the earth to follow the footsteps 
of the Master in Jerusalem, the city where 
the Church was born at Pentecost. On 
Palm Sunday they walked in a pilgrimage 
of silence and song along the path he took. 
On Thursday night they prayed in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. And many, early 
on Friday morning, walked with him the 
Via Dolorosa and hailed the dawn of 
Easter at the Garden Tomb.” 

What was the spirit of the Jerusalem 
conference? ‘‘A clearer, deeper, more 
loyal commitment to the Christian way 
of life.... What we need today is a new 
baptism of power, of earnestness, of pur- 
pose, of self-sacrifice.”’ Christ said, 
““Tarry ye in Jerusalem until ye be endued 
with power from on high. For ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Spirit is 
come upon you... and lo, I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world.” 

The juniors are ‘‘Going to Jerusalem” 
this year with Margaret Applegarth, who 
writes as usual in her charming, pictur- 
esque way. 

“For boys and girls,”’ says the fore- 
word, ‘‘who have never known through 
their study of modern missions just how 
they have been made possible and the 
heroism of those who through the cen- 
turies have gone to tell the story of 
Christ’s love, this book is essential.” 

It is a volume full of adventure and 
romance beginning with the life of Jesus 
as a boy, telling ‘‘ How the News Spread,’ 
how it reached us by way of Rome, how 
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the Knights went to Jerusalem on the 
holy crusades. 
The fifth chapter opens with this: 
“‘T saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea, 
And it was full of Christian things 
For everyone from me.” 
So the ships sailed. Columbus came to 
discover our land, and the Puritans 
brought Christianity. Schwartz sailed 
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and so did William Carey, the cobbler, 
and India heard the gospel. 

Robert Morrison sailed to China and 
Robert Moffat to Africa, and brought the 
Bible. O juniors, you’ll love to sail with 


such brave men! 

Get this fine book very soon and read 
every word init. Itis as interesting as any 
film upon a screen and much more worth- 
while, because it’s true, you see. 


aS 


A Tourist IN AN INDIAN DANDY 


Recent Events 


By Thekla Hoffman, Kolar, India 


MONG the recent events on the 

compound of the Ellen Thoburn 

Cowen Hospital, those which 

stand in my mind as the most 
important are these: First, a new build- 
ing of which we have had day dreams 
for many years; second, the welcoming 
of a new doctor and a new nurse and 
one returned missionary nurse from 
America. There are other interesting 
things, too, which will go down in history 
as stepping-stones for our school. 

The new building is perhaps one of 
the most clearly-marked stepping-stones 
which we now see. We really are living 
in this new school of nursing. It seems 
like dwelling half-way up to heaven when 


we look back to the place and conditions 
from which we came. 

This building nestles among the other 
mission buildings on the hospital com- 
pound, but it faces the west and turns 
its back on the hospital. The baby fold 
is its beloved and nearest neighbor on 
the north. The cornerstone faces the 
west street with its inscription, ‘ By love 
serve one another.”’ While the building 
was being erected a Hindu visitor came 
over to see the advancement of the work 
and after he had read the inscription he 
turned to the man in charge and said, 
“That is what they are doing.” This 
testimony brought joy to my heart and 
I feel that it will do the same to yours. 


/ 
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Improvement in the habits of the nurses 
is one of the things we had on our minds 
and we feel that Dr. Shoemaker, who 
has just come to take up work in the 
hospital, will mean much to the nurse 
students in our school. We are looking 
forward to a great uplift in the medical 
work since we have this new missionary 
doctor to codperate in the missionary 
spirit of the place. Then we rejoice in 
the arrival of a new missionary nurse 
who is now studying the language and 
will be ready to step into the work when 
I leave for my furlough at the end of this 
year. Miss Griffin has come back from 
furlough and now we have the promised 
two American nurses for whom we have 
so long asked. 

In speaking of new things I must be 
sure to tell you that our nurses are now 
doing their own housekeeping in this 
new home. We feel that such an experi- 
ment not only is satisfactory to the 
students but at the same time gives them 
an opportunity to learn efficient house- 
keeping. Very interesting coincidences 
enter into this test of practical wisdom. 
Let me relate just one. 

One day when some rice was brought 
in to be taken out to the evangelistic 
camp, I noticed that the mara (a straw 
basket-woven rice container) looked very 
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dirty; so I asked what kind of unclean- 
liness it was. The nurses began to smile 
and they hesitated to answer me. Then 
I began to guess and said, “‘Cow dung!” 
with my face drawn into all kinds of 
frowns. 

‘““A-yo-o! That is Indian custom,” 
was the answer. ‘‘And besides, the rice 
will fall through if we do not clog up the 
holes.’’ 

Then I said that it was time for nurses 
to use something else and told them what 
could be used. I said that I would not 
eat with them again until they had 
cleaned it up. The next time, it was all 
cleaned. 

Another great step of our school in 
which we delight is the fact that in this 
past year some of our alumnae have 
answered the very urgent call of foreign 
missions which came to Indian nurses. 
On November 28, three of our former 
students sailed for Arabia and are now 
working in the mission hospital in 
Bahrian-Persian Gulf. 


“Tn Christ there is no East nor West, 
In Him no South nor North, 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 


For all these stepping-stones and many 
others we are greatly thankful. 
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Taianfu Thrills 


By Nora M. Dillenbeck, Taianfu, China 


E Taian missionaries feel that 

W we are living in a time of great 
opportunity such as we have 

never before faced. For cen- 

turies this city, lying at the foot of 
Taishan, the oldest sacred mountain in 
the world, has been a great center of pil- 
grim worship. Weary pilgrims from all 
parts of the country have found their 
Mecca at the summit of this mountain 
after climbing up the winding stone road 
in which there are more than six thou- 
sand stone steps. The mountain is about 
five thousand feet high. All along the 
way there are temples and shrines where 
one may, according to his belief, worship 
Buddha, Laotzu, Confucius or the God- 
dess of the Mountain, most popular of all. 


The great temple of the latter, located at 
the summit, still contains the image of 
her ladyship, but she must feel neglected, 
for there are no pilgrims to cast their 
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offerings of money, cakes, shoes, etc., 
before her. The chairmen, who have 
heretofore had such thriving business 
during the pilgrim season which opens at 
Chinese New Year, now stand discon- 
solately waiting for a chance visitor who 
wants to make the trip for the sake of 
seeing things rather than worshipping 
them. 

The worship of the former years cul- 
minated in the great temple in the city. 
During the pilgrim season the court was 
a busy place where 
beggars as well as mer- 
chants made money 
enough to carry them 
over many days. Now 
all this is changed. The 
temple itself has been 
cleared of its huge idols 
and transformed into 
an auditorium, seating 
2,400 people, which is 
to be used for all public 
meetings. One of the 
smaller temples has be- 
come a museum where 
some of China’s oldest 
treasures are on exhi- 
bition. 

There are first, second 
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and third class hotels, bathhouses for 
men and women, schools for boys and 
girls and all kinds of shops. Wonder- 
ful old trees and many objects of 
interest are left standing in the court 
which is now a public park. An arte- 
sian well is being dug. About six hun- 
dred men are employed in making all 
these changes and the work is in charge 
of a former Presbyterian preacher who is 
a personal friend of the governor. The 
man who has charge of the well digging is 
also a Christian and gave a fine testimony 
in our boys school telling of his answers 
to prayer concerning his work and asking 
for more prayers that it might be a great 
success. Imagine, if you can, the thrill 


- we missionaries get when we see all these 


changes going on! 

The Temple of Hell near the railway 
station has been transformed into head- 
quarters for a division of General Feng’s 
army. The idols, depicting seventy-two 
forms of punishment in the future home 
of sinners, have been smashed into frag- 
ments. Another temple in the city has 
been made into a home for the aged 
where two hundred men and women over 
sixty years of age have a comfortable 
abiding place. 

A few days ago we noticed that the 


‘wall around the “right eye” temple on 


the mountainside had been painted blue 
so we walked up to investigate. We found 
that the idol formerly worshipped by 
those whose right eye was afflicted had 
been removed and in its place are seats 
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and a table, making an ideal place for a 
tea party. Steps have been built up to 
the flat roof of the temple from which one 
gets a fine view of the plain below. A 
wide road leads up-to the entrance and 
many trees have been set out, This a 
fair sample of what is going on in this 
part of the country. Roads are being 
built connecting important cities and five 
hundred automobiles have been  pur- 
chased by the government for bus lines. 
This makes it possible for our country 
workers to make in a few hours trips 
which used to take a day by wheelbarrow. 

All this sounds very encouraging but 
the discouraging thing about it is that the 
radical element among the Nationalists, 
in their effort to do away with the old 
religion, are determined not to have any 
religion. Do you realize the challenge of 
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our task? The idea of worship is deeply 
instilled in the hearts of these people and 
some of them are saying, “‘We cannot go 
to the temples to worship any more so we 
shall have to go to church.”’ Those in 
country villages have never been more 
receptive to the gospel message than at 
present and the evangelistic band comes 
in with glowing accounts of the crowds 
who assemble to listen to the good news. 

We must not let this great opportunity 
for bringing the message to hungry hearts 
go unheeded. We need your love offerings 
to keep the good work going on and we 
need your prayers that the seed being 
sown may bring forth much fruit. ‘‘ Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest. 
Tor the harvest indeed is plenteous but 
the laborers are few.” 
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The Outer Circle 


Story III. The Call 
By Martha E. Stewart 


had thrown the doors and windows 

wide. Judith’s mother, from her 

invalid chair, breathed deeply of the 
fresh spring air. There was content and 
gladness on her face and in her soul. Mrs. 
Earl had been very ill for long weary 
months but now she was getting well. 

From the kitchen sounded the rattle of 
dishes, light tripping of footsteps and 
snatches of song. Judith was ‘‘doing up”’ 
the morning work in record time. Soon 
she appeared at the living room door 
dressed for the street. 

“Want anything, mother?” 

“No, thank you, dear. I am very com- 
fortable. Are you off for another happy 
adventure?”’ 

Judith found life full of glad surprises 
and rich contacts, especially since she 
had entered upon her duties as extension 
secretary of the missionary society and 
was sharing her absorbing interest in 
missions. To her mother’s question she 
nodded. ‘‘I am going to see the ogre,”’ 
she stated. 

“The ogre?”’ 

“Ves. I don’t suppose she is a bit 
ogreish, really, but she lives all alone and 


LT: was a warm April day and Judith 


-never goes anywhere, and although I’ve 


heard so much about her I haven’t one bit 
of real information to base an acquaint- 
ance on.”’ 

“Then it must be Mrs. Jamison.”’ 

“How did you guess?” 

Her mother laughed. ‘‘I can’t think of 
anyone else in Centerville or vicinity 
whom you don’t know, Judith.” Judith 
laughed, too, and hurried away. 

A few minutes later, she was knocking 
at the door of Mrs. Jamison’s unpreten- 
tious little house. Receiving no response, 
Judith went around the house and along 
the picturesque old wall to the garden 
gate. She had guessed rightly. The gar- 
den had been recently plowed and now the 
owner, with rake and hoe, was busy pre- 
paring the soil for planting. 

When Mrs. Jamison saw Judith, the 
little bowed figure straightened, but as 
she approached, Judith noted that she 
limped. She had not known that she was 
lame. Mrs. Jamison greeted her visitor 
warmly. 

“Youre the little Earl girl. I’ve heard 
nice things about you. I’m right glad to 
see you.” 

Judith said, ‘What a lovely garden.” 
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“Tt is pretty, isn’t it?” her hostess 
agreed. “It’s pretty all the year, but I was 
just thinking I believe I like it best in the 
spring when there’s nothing to it but 
promise. It’s like the Master’s story about 
the sower and the seed which brought 
forth some thirty-fold, some sixty-fold, 
some a hundred-fold. I reckon the mis- 
sionaries find the heathen lands like a 
garden in spring, all ready for the seed, 
and rich and eager to be growing.” 

Judith was astonished, and during the 
next half hour her astonishment in- 
creased. Questions she dared not ask 
filled her mind. Was this hard-working, 
plain-living little woman really fabulously 
wealthy, as rumor had stated? Where had 
the report started that Mrs. Jamison was 
reserved and hard to get acquainted with? 
Why did so earnest and joyous a Christian 
never go to church? How was it that the 
missionary society was unaware of one in 
its very midst whose conversation pro- 
claimed missions to be her constant sub- 
ject of thought? 

Meanwhile, the little woman led the 
way to the house. “Just come on in and 
make yourself at home. Excuse me while 
I get out of these garden clothes, and 
then we’ll talk.”” She darted away. 

Left to herself, Judith looked about her. 
One entire wall was taken up with book- 
shelves and on either side of the window, 
in another wall, were smaller bookcases. 
The library table was covered with books 
and magazines and beside it was a 
magazine rack similarly loaded. Evi- 
dently this strange recluse had a world of 
her own, entirely apart from the town of 
Centerville. And such a world! Judith 
would have been less surprised to find sets 
of Shakespeare and other classic literature, 
but as she went from shelf to shelf she said 
one word — “ Missions.”’ 

There was history, but it was not his- 
tory of America or Europe. There were 
great volumes, histories of China, India 
and Japan. They bore recent copyrights 
and Judith could only guess at their cost. 
There were volumes of natural history 
also, the flora and fauna of little known 
parts of the world. There were books on 
international relations and international 
law. 

“She must be rich all right,”’ whispered 
Judith. 
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There were biographies of Christian 
missionaries, all of whom Judith had ever 
heard and many of whom she had not. 
There were books, historical and inter- 
pretive, about other religions. There were 
volumes by missionary statesmen showing 
the onward march of Christianity in 
modern times. Among these last Judith 
came across an old friend, “The Christ of 
the Indian Road,” by E. Stanley Jones. 
It was worn at the corners and gave evi- 
dence of much handling, as did many of 
the others. 

Turning to the magazine rack, she 
found missionary literature of every de- 
nomination and much that was inter- 
denominational. There were other maga- 
zines international in scope. 

On the lower sections of the library 
table, Judith spied something which 
brought her on her knees beside it in 
eagerness of investigation. There were 
dozens of copies of the Bible printed in 
different languages, from the Greek and 
Latin to the Thibetan! It was there Mrs. 
Jamison found her when she returned. 
Judith sprang to her feet and, as was her 
custom, spoke directly to the heart of the 
situation. 

“Mrs. Jamison, you are evidently an 
expert on the subject which interests me 
more than any other in the world. Won’t 
you please tell me about it?” 

The little woman was delighted by the 
request. ‘‘Surely, then, as you are so 
interested, you must come often and read 
for yourself. I cannot do more than in- 
troduce my book friends today.”’ 

Mrs. Jamison went from shelf to shelf 
and from book to book, introducing not 
only volumes of printed matter but the 
living personalities of missionaries as well. 
“You know Wiliam Carey, do you not?” 
or “Let me tell you of Mary Slessor of 
Calabar.”” “In this volume, you may 
read of Dr. Livingstone’s call.”’ 

“Just what is a missionary call?” asked 
Judith eagerly. “‘How can I, for instance, 
know whether God wants me in India or 
in Centerville?” 

‘“‘First,’’? replied Mrs. Jamison, “no 
one should be a missionary who is not a 
Christian in the fullest sense of the term 
— redeemed by the Savior.”’ She paused. 

“Tn that respect,’’ said Judith simply, 
“T can qualify now.” 
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The older woman’s face glowed but she 
continued soberly, ‘Are you willing to go 
or stay, as God wills?” 

“TY would rather go,” admitted Judith 
honestly, ‘‘but, yes, I am willing to stay. 
I know many people will think I should 
stay. My mother is not strong and there 
are younger brothers and sisters. ”’ 

“What people will think,” said her 
hostess brusquely, “is neither here nor 
there. No two calls are alike but if you 
continue to be willing to go or stay God, 
in his own good time, will lead you where 
he wants you and he will take care of the 
home responsibility. Wait till you are 
sure.” 

“T am not sure, yet, what God wills,” 
Judith said slowly. ‘‘But ever since I 
read ‘The Christ of the Indian Road,’ 
India has been calling me as you said a 
while ago, ‘like a garden in spring, ready 
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for the seed and rich and eager to be 
growing.’ ” 

They talked of other things, then, till 
Judith noted the time of day and hurried 
home. 

Before going in to talk to her mother, 
she put the potatoes on to boil, for the 
noon meal. 

At sight of Judith’s face, Mrs. Earl 
smiled. ‘‘Mrs. Jamison is not an ogre, 
then.” 

“She’s a fairy princess,’ declared 
Judith. ‘‘There must have been an ogre 
or a whole band of them that have kept 
her hidden away from Centerville these 
five long years, but they are outwitted at 
last. I’m taking Mrs. Jamison to church 
with me next Sunday and to the mission- 
ary meeting next Thursday. Yes, I will 
tell you all about it this afternoon; but 
right now I must get dinner.” 


OFF oN A Picnic In NortH CHINA 


It Can Be Done 


By Nettie A. Bacon, Buxar, India 


year’s work in the Indian villages. 
It has surely been very different from 
the work I had in Isabella Thoburn 
College. There we were training teachers, 
and here working with teachers who have 
had no training and almost no education. 
To say that I have been discouraged 


Te nearly completed the first 


would be putting it very mildly. I have 
never been so discouraged in my life before 
and still I have nearly always been able to 
see a bit which was encouraging. 

As I look back over the year I believe 
that the best part of what has been ac- 
complished was our teachers’ training 
school during the month of June when 
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the weather was good and hot and the 
others were in the mountains enjoying the 
cool air and lovely scenery. But one 
month’s training was so little that I sup- 
pose I was wrong to be discouraged when 
I found that not all teachers had put 
everything into practice. Some schools 
had improved. Shall I give you some ex- 
amples of both kinds? 

The method of teaching children to 
read was the A B C method, followed by 
a—b ab, just as your. grandfather 
learned to read, only I believe a bit worse. 
Each word was pronounced by syllables 
with a pause after each and a pause after 
each word. Children read with no idea 
of what they were reading in the very 
few cases where they did read. Most of 
them were still learning their letters. I 
am told that the children in the govern- 
ment schools average eleven months in 
learning the letters. The government 
schools are full time schools while our 
little schools for the depressed classes run 
but two hours a day as the children have 
to work in the fields the rest of the time. 
So I will leave you to estimate how long 
it takes them to learn their letters. I am 
not at all afraid of your making the time 
too long. 

When I first came down here I tried to 
speed up the time with their method until 
I felt that I could not endure teaching 
letters any longer. Just then I secured one 
of our Lucknow-trained girls to work with 
me. We decided to change the method in 
one school and talk about it in the others. 
One teacher who read English picked up 
a book on the direct method of teaching 
reading and looked it through and asked 
about it. When it was explained to him 
he said, ‘I am going to try it in my 
school.’”’ He did with very rapid results. 

We pitched our tent in a village where 
the school had been running for some time 
and no one knew his letters, and proceeded 
to teach by the direct method. The 
children were greatly interested and the 
mothers who could not read at all sat and 
told the children the words when they did 
not know them. The teacher and his 
wife stood back and said, “It can’t be 
done. These children do not know their 
letters so how can they read? It is im- 
possible. It can’t be done.” 

I talked to them while my co-worker 
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taught the class. I said, ‘‘This is the way 
the children learn to read in America.” 
They said that English was different and 
that it was impossible in Hindustani. 

I said, “It is the way they teach in 
Lucknow and the way this teacher was 
taught to teach in college.”’ 

They said, ‘That may do in city 
schools but these are rural children.” 

Then I told them that was the way the 
boys trained in Shahjahanpur taught, and 
they were teaching in schools just like this 
one. They said, ‘Well, that may work 
in the United Provinces, but this is Bihar 
and these children can’t read this way.” 
Well, we did not make it work. 

In May this girl, who had had tubercu- 
losis, had to go to the hills and I had 
another of our college girls with me for 
the month, a second witness that it could 
be done. Then came the summer training 
school, and another of our trained girls 
and one of the men who had been trained 
in Shahjahanpur school and who had had 
five years of experience teaching in rural 
schools came with like ideas. At the end 
of the month all had seen it done and I 
think now all, or at least most of them, 
believe that it works. 

We tried to make play a part of the 
school. Some schools have worked up a 
splendid spirit along these lines. Drill 
and games have become a part in several 
places and the children are so much hap- 
pier than they were. We tried to put in 
some hand work. To learn by making 
thi+gs and to learn to make things are 
both so important here. The universal 
feeling is that the child who learns to 
read will not work. For this reason the 
high caste people are opposed to the low 
caste’s learning to read. Some have made 
things, but all too little attention is given 
to hand work. 

Teaching by the story method was 
another thing we attempted to put across. 
We gave them a course given by the 
Indian Sunday School Union on lesson 
preparation for Sunday school story tell- 
ing. This was a course attempting to help 
them to choose stories suitable for the 
different ages and tell them in a way to: 
hold the child’s interest and teach a 
spiritual lesson without stating the moral, 
but letting the child get it out for himself. 
The Indians are especially good story 
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tellers and by the end of the month the 
poorest of them had so developed that I 
am sure that Margaret Slattery would 
have pronounced them first class. 

After a month I went to Lucknow to 
help out in the school boarding until 
another missionary arrived from America, 
and on my return I went to visit the 
schools. One old man started in with a 
reading lesson which was quite a failure. I 
then asked him to show me the rest of his 
work, but he said he only taught reading. 
We then asked him to tell a story as he 
had been taught to tell them. 


The story was of a little frog who saw a 


bull and went home to tell his mother 
about the big animal he had seen. The 
mother said, “‘Was it as big as I am?” 
The little frog said, ‘‘ Yes, much bigger.”’ 
Then she swelled up as big as she could 
and asked again, ‘‘As big as I am now?” 
and so on until she burst. Then he said, 
“The moral is, I come here every day to 
teach you and you don’t learn anything. 
What is the use?’’ He said that he would 
tell them another. This was about four 
jackals trying to get a jackfruit off a tree. 
None of them could reach it, but by 
standing one on the shoulders of the other 
the fourth one succeeded in knocking it 
down and they all ate it. He said, ‘‘The 
moral is the same. I come here every day 
to teach you and you do not learn any- 
thing. What is the use?”’ 

He said he was not interested in teach- 
ing and has left the work! 

In one other school a little tot who 
could not talk plainly told us the story of 
the lost sheep. I wish you could have 
heard it. I never heard a child do a better 
job. When the shepherd went to find the 
sheep he bent over and called the sheep by 
name just as the shepherd might have 
done. Then he straightened and answered 
in the language of the frightened lamb. 
It was so cute we all smiled and the child 
got stage fright and was just ready to cry. 
- The teacher gathered him up in his arms 
and said it was fine and let the story end 
there. 

I also wish you could have seen that 
man play games with the children. He 
was one of them and they had such a good 
time. His children knew many words and 
had read many nursery rhymes. Their 
reading was evidently memory work. He 
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had all the words written on separate 
cards, a word on each, and he gave them 
to us to have the children, one at a time, 
tell the words. They were so small it 
seemed almost impossible that they could 
know them. We thought perhaps the 
cards were in some special order and 
shuffled them well, but there was no 
mistake. The children knew the words. 
This teacher can only just read himself, 
for he had almost no schooling. He is a 
Chamar, a convert from these villages. 

Another school where we went last 
week had such an interesting bunch of 
children. Their teacher is even less 
qualified than the last one mentioned. It 
is his own village and his own people he 
is now teaching. The men and women 
were all there, and the children. It was 
rice cutting time and they had much to 
do, but they had come in from the fields 
to see us. 

There were two adults reading with the 
children. They knew the Beatitudes and 
the Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer and any number of Bible stories. 

They could read, but with difficulty. I 
had a story book with me with easy 
stories of animals, in short sentences. 
They made out the words with some 
difficulty. Then they got so they could 
really read a paragraph. I wrote separate 
words on separate pieces of paper and we 
played all sorts of games, naming them 
until they could recognize them at sight. 
These children are as bright as children 
anywhere if they are given the same 
chance. The next school was a poor one 
and the last one was a brand new school 
where we had a splendid time with the 
children. And so I am up and down, one 
day on the mountain top and the next 
in the valley. 

The pastor teacher, whom I spoke of as 
less qualified than the one who could 
barely read, gets two rupees (about sixty 
cents) a month from the mission for teach- 
ing his school. He works in the field with 
his people the rest of the time. 

He was not here for the training school 
and I have had very little to do with 
encouraging or discouraging him or help- 
ing him to teach. He is the farthest away 
of any of the teachers, and his village and 
family and he, himself, as well, had small- 

(Continued on page 292) 


The all-important thing is not to live apart 
from God, but as far as possible to be con- 
sciously with him. It must needs be that those 
who look much into his face will become like 


him. 
—Charles H. Brent. 


Editorial 


Reasons for the Welcome 

At a meeting held to welcome back the 
missionaries of Nanking, Miss Mali Lee 
gave an address which showed the spirit 
of the new China. Extracts from it are 
made here: 


For the very reason of our being accustomed 
to having you here we had not realized the true 
value and importance of your service in China. 
In spite of it we sometimes thought you. were 
unreasonable and had often held an upper hand 
over us. It was not until last year, when you 
evacuated the city on account of the War, that 
we realized more fully your useful work... . 

When we went anywhere we could see none of 
you. We could then appreciate your presence. 
We longed for you to come back and were actu- 
ally homesick for you. The longing for your 
return was universal. We were frequently asked 
by the shopkeepers and street people if the for- 
eigners would ever return. When we answered 
in the affirmative they would immediately say, 
“That is good.”” This emphasizes the fact that 
the government of China does not always repre- 
sent the will of the people... . 

We welcome you back because we know you 
love us and love the work. We know you do not 
hold any feeling of bitterness or resentment 
against us; your spirit of sacrifice typifies your 
love for China and her people. You have put 
out of your minds the burning and looting of 
your homes and the cruel blows inflicted upon 
you by outlaws. 

The weakness of our people is the lack of spirit 
of bearing responsibility. Your spirit can in time 
permeate the lives of our people. Time and again 
there has come a demand for Christian-trained 
men and women for responsible positions because 
they have qualities which the non-Christians do 
not possess. We welcome you, for we wish con- 
tinually to be inspired by your spirit of respon- 
siveness in whatever work you do — for we want 
that same spirit to be developed in us... . 

There is no other group of foreigners who can 
understand us as you do. You live with us, suffer 
with us and codperate with us. You abide by 
our laws and obey our authorities. Unlike the 
traveler who gets only a superficial knowledge of 
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our civilization, unlike the merchant whose sole 
aim is to enrich himself, you know us through 
and through. 

The experience of the past year has certainly 
given you an insight into the Chinese moral 
standard. Faithfulness, loyalty, honor and 
courage are omnipresent qualities of the Chinese 
people. The most timid little schoolgirl has 
proven her courage by defending some mission- 
ary from the insult of armed soldiers; the most 
ignorant servant woman thought of a place to 
protect your valuables from being looted. The 
country pastor continued his service while the 
shells and bullets were flying over his head. Only 
you who understand the situation can be our 
witnesses. We welcome you for you are true 
interpreters of China. 

China is now passing through a period of re- 
construction. The widening of the streets and 
rebuilding of the markets are evident signs of a 
new era in China. In like manner the streets of 
the Church must be widened so as to admit 
freely into it all classes of people. We need your 
help in producing true leaders who will stand up 
for justice and right, defend the weak and out- 
cast, lift up Jesus Christ that he may bring back 
the lost. Strong Christian character must be 
foremost in our church programs; and we need 
help in educating strong characters. ... 

Only you who have proven your sincere friend- 
ship toward China can rightly interpret the con- 
ditions of China to your respective governments. 
We look to you to promote the welfare of our 
country, we welcome your guidance in its recon- 
struction. 


Annuity Gifts 

Annuity gifts offer a fruitful field for 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
cultivation. For persons fifty years old 
and over, who wish to insure for them- 
selves a steady income for life, no better 
investment exists than the annuity agree- 
ments of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. Once, made, the investment 
is made for a lifetime. The rate (a per- 
centage equivalent to one tenth of the 
age of the donor at the time of making 
the gift) is moderate but high enough to 
be attractive. The credit of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society standing be- 
hind the agreement gives it perfect secu- 
rity. Officers of the Society can con- 
scientiously suggest to anyone the making 
of an annuity gift — for in so doing they 
serve not only the Society but the donor. 
Safety, attractive yield, permanent in- 
vestment, are the advantages secured to 
the annuitant; freedom from legal diffi- 
culties in settling wills, and a definite 
present settlement of the annuitant’s 
after-death gift to foreign missions are the 
advantages received by the Society. 
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Amounts from one hundred dollars up 
will be received.. For fuller information 
write to your depot of supplies for the 
leaflet ‘Annuities,’ or to your Branch 
treasurer, or to Miss Florence Hooper, 30 
Maryland Life Building, Baltimore, Md., 
treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 
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Personal Mention 


Changes in the addresses of furlough- 
ing missionaries, as reported to the pub- 
lishing office, are: 

Miss Elsie I. Reik, 91914 Keefe Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Katharine M. Kinzly, 140 Wash- 
burn Street, Lockport, N. Y. 

Miss Carrie M. Purdy, R. D. Route 2, 
Northumberland, Pa. 

Miss Helen G. Murray, 724 North 
Main Street, Meadville, Pa. 

Miss Pearl Hughes, care of Mrs. F. B. 
Kennedy, Antioch, Ill. 

Miss Lois Joy Hartung, care of O. L. 
Chambers, R. R. 6, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Miss Annie Vanderberg, care of Mrs. E. 
W. Boettcher, Route 1, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Miss Hazel A. Hatch, 819 West Maple 
Street, Enid, Okla. 

Miss Enola Eno of Isabella Thoburn 
College, Lucknow, India, and Rev. C. O. 
Forsgren were married at Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Lucknow, on 
May 10. Mr. Forsgren is superintendent 
of the printing department of the Meth- 
odist Publishing House and is, like his wife, 
a second-term missionary. 

Miss Bertha L. Riechers is spending the 
summer working among the women of 
Germany in the interests of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. Her address 
is: Dresden A, Holbeinstr. 28, Germany. 

Miss Marie Adams and Miss Ida Frantz 
expect to sail from Seattle August 10, 
returning to North China after a happy 
furlough. 
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Anniversary Day 
Wednesday, October 30, 1929 
5 Ciacuse is a growing feeling that An- 
niversary Day should be observed 
all around the world. Our last issue 


carried a suggestion that in every Meth- 
odist home and institution around the 
globe stewardship candles be lighted on 
that day. Three candles or one; steward- 
ship colors or plain white; candles or lamps 
or any other light; what matters the kind 
of light if it be burned in the spirit of 
stewardship, in honor of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

For the use of those organizations which 
wish to follow a part of the Columbus 
program, or for individuals who desire to 
follow it in their thought and prayer, a 
summary of the chief events of the day is 
here given. 

On Wednesday morning, October 30, 
the anniversary exercises open at 6.15 
with a sunrise communion service led by 
Bishop McDowell. At this service “Jesus 
the Light of the World”’ will be sung as at 
other sunrise services in every country 
in which our Society has work. 

At nine o’clock we shall gather in 
Memorial Hall for a song service under 
the direction of Homer Rodeheaver. This 
ends with prayer and is followed by 
“Family Portraits in Miniature’ by 
missionaries from different countries and 
the continuation of the reviews of the 
history of our Society taken by decades, 
that beginning in 1899 given by Mrs. Van 
Sant and the next by Mrs. McDowell. 
These will be interspersed with assembly 
singing under Mr. Rodeheaver. 

The afternoon service, at 1.30, has 
addresses by Dr. Rollin H. Walker and 
Miss Laura White, and Mrs. Townsend 
gives the history of the decade just 
closing. 

The evening, with its special theme, 
“The World’s Christ,” brings the climax 
of the days toward which we have been 
looking and working. Ten-minute ad- 
dresses by the authors of our stewardship 
books; the cantata “Ruth”; visualiza- 
tion of retired missionaries; the procession 
of “The Sixty’”—these are some of the 
features, culminating in the reception of 
cables from the nineteen countries where 
our Society is represented, and the flash- 
ing on of lights on the huge map behind 
the platform, one starting at the center 
from which each cable comes and travel- 
ing across land and sea to Columbus. 

Following this there will be a visualiza- 

(Continued on page 292) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
: POSSESSIONS AND PERSONAL SERVICE _ 


Mrs. Jacob Finger, 193 Ontario Street, Buffalo, New York 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.”’ 


SEPTEMBER 


1 Munson, Kezia E.; Overholt, Treva B.; 
Woodruff, Mabel A. 

2 Collins, Irma D.; Tower, Rita B., M.D. 

3 Harger, Gladys B.; Lybarger, Lela M.; Peet, 
Azalia HE. 

4 Lorenz, Theresa. 

5 McCutchen, Martha L.; Perry, Harriet 


Louise; Woodruff, Frances E. 

6 Cowan, Celia M. 

7 Barry, Elda M.; Holman, Charlotte T. 

8 Brethorst, Alice B.; Emery, Phoebe E.; 
Reid, Mabel J. 

10 Davis, Grace C.; Eaton, Mary Jane; Rex- 
roth, Emma K.. 

11 Danner, Ruth M.; Stahl, Minta. 

12 Maltby, Christine M.; - Royce, Marion D. 

13 Darby, Hawthorne, M.D.: ; Dunn, Agnes Dora. 

14 Newton, Minnie. 

15 Fuller, Edna H.; ; Keyhoe, Katherine. 

16 Griffin, Alta; Miller, Viola L. 

av Hulbert, Esther L. 

18 Kipp Julia J.; Laird, Esther J.; Suffern, 


19 Ashbaugh, Adella M.; Daniels, Martha J.; 
Denny, Etta A.; Hall, Mrs. Rosetta S, 
M.D.; Hoffman, Thekla A.; Manly, 
Grace E. 

21 West, Nellie M.; Wood, Hazel O. 

22 Copley, Ruth E.; Morrow, Julia E. 

23 Brown, Zula F.; Morgan, Julia, M.D.; 
Proud, Vivian L. 

25 Knapp, Elsie L.; Toll, on Evalyn. 

26 Bunce, Thirza E.; Chaffin, Mrs. Anna B.; 
Fernstrom, Helma J.5 Van Dyne, Esther 
H. 


27 Penner, Eva N.; Stryker, Minnie, M.D.; 
Wythe, K. Grace. 
28 Schaum, Lydia L., M.D.; Welles, Doris I. 
29 Amburn, Emma. 
30 Johnson, Katherine M.; Rosenberger, E]ma; 
Smith, Jennie M.; Urech, Lydia. 
(Addresses given in May FRIEND) 
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A Missionary Gives an Accounting 


During the last five years I have been 
supported in India by your gifts. You 
have a right to an accounting for the 
money I received while there. It was 
about sixty-six dollars a month. Of this 
I paid thirty dollars a month for board; 
seven dollars, tithe; two dollars, income 
tax; two dollars (about twenty dollars a 
year), dentist bills; two dollars, postage; 
and sixty dollars a year, or an average of 
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five dollars a month, for travel to the hills 
in very hot weather. The rest was used 
for extra demands for help, incidentals, 
clothes, sending gifts home, life insurance, 
and savings. I have to report the money 
all received and all spent. I had none for 
savings this term, but I had enough for 
my needs. Because it was a first term, 
over two months’ salary went for language 
teachers; another month’s salary was 
needed for fixings for my room; and all 
of another month’s salary for dishes and 
cooking utensils for the house. 

I have been your steward, also, for 
sixty months of time in India. Three 
months I taught in the Women’s Chris- 
tian College, Madras; one month I was in 
language school; twenty-eight months in 
the Girls High School, Sonepat. In the 
hottest part of each year there was a period 
of six to eight weeks in the hills for rest 
and more language study. An average 
day was from six-thirty in the morning 
till nine in the evening. In boarding 
school the responsibilities were for twenty- 
four hours a day. In my spare time I 
worked on books for children. 

I am not ashamed when I give you the 
report of time and money I spent in 
India, as your representative. But I must 
give an account of opportunities. I know 
what you want in a missionary: someone 
who would be the incarnation of all Chris- 
tian graces; someone never cross; some- 
one never too busy to respond to the call 
of needy hearts; someone able to endure 
hard things without complaint; above 
everything else, someone using every 
opportunity to draw attention to the love 
of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

In reporting my stewardship of oppor- 
tunities, I cannot speak with much bold- 
ness. I am not so filled with comfort. I 
was cross sometimes. I thought them not 
opportunities, but undesired interrup- 
tions. However, the remembrance that I 
was there in your stead helped me to try 
to see things with your eyes... so that 
sometimes I used the opportunities which 
came. 

These extracts from an address by Miss 


iin: 


1929 


Justin of Topeka Branch may well 
awaken us all to the need of more careful 
“accounting” in our own lives. 


Subterfuges 


Miss Farmer, New York Branch, writes 
that it is an old custom among non- 
Christians occasionally to offer a child 
to the Ganges. “‘A boy baby is chosen. 
His hair is left uncut. When he is five 
years of age he is taken to the bank of the 
river, his hair is cut, and they call to the 
Ganges to take him. Someone stands out 
in the water and, after he has gone under, 
the man catches him and brings him out 
again. I found that some holy man had 
influenced some of our people to make 
such an offering. When I saw the child, 
yesterday, I called the mother to account 
for the long hair. I told her that she was 
not a Christian. She declared that she 
was and I declared that she was not until 
she could stand it no longer and said, 
‘Miss Sahiba, cut his hair. We are Chris- 
tians.’ The scissors in my Bible came 
quickly into use and old Ma Ganges lost 
her boy.” 

We may smile over the religious sub- 
terfuge indicated by the italicized lines, 
but are there not many professed Chris- 
tians in America who are guilty of pious 
subterfuges more glaring than this one? 
How many sing unctuously, “My all is 
on the altar, I’m waiting for the fire,” yet 
forget the pocketbook, from which they 
give but grudgingly and meagerly of their 
“other self”’ for carrying on the work of 
the Kingdom! How many sing lustily 
“Y’ll go where you want me to go, dear 
Lord; I’ll say what you want me to say, 
dear Lord; I’ll be what you want me to 
be”; and constantly refuse to assume 
responsibility for any kind of Kingdom 
work, lest it interfere with comfort or 
leisure, or take too much time or thought! 

Because we are thus guilty the King- 
dom advances haltingly. Missionaries 
are nearly crushed by the burden as they 
think of the harvest that is waiting for 
a harvester, while they lack the financial 
backing that would make it possible to 
secure workers, but in America we still 
sing “My all is on the altar!’ At the home 
base there is crying need for leadership 

many kinds of Christian endeavor, and 

(Continued on page 292) 
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WESLEYAN 
SERVICE 


Mrs. Merle N. English, Chairman 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


In just a little while vacations will be 
over and it will be time to begin our fall 
work in the Guild. 

Cabinet meetings, in which each part 
of the program — business, worship and 
outlook —is carefully planned, should 
precede each meeting. If this is done 
there will be fewer draggy business ses- 
sions, meaningless services of worship and 
prolonged, dull programs. Begin right! 
Hold one in September preceding your 
first meeting. If this meeting is well 
planned the year’s work will have a 
splendid start. We suggest that the 
cabinet be hostess at this meeting. Invite 
personally each former member. 

“Hach officer a subscriber to the 
Wesleyan Service Guild Bulletin” is one 
of our goals for the new year. Will you 
help us attain it? If you are a subscriber 
and have not renewed, renew at your ~ 
September meeting. If you have not 
subscribed and are an officer, you should 
subscribe in September. You need the 
information contained in the Bulletin to 
help you serve your unit more effectively. 
Any member will enjoy the Guild work 
more if she subscribes for and reads the 
news sheet of our organization — the 
Wesleyan Service Guild Bulletin. Sub- 
scriptions, thirty-five cents a year in 
single subscriptions or twenty-five cents 
a year in groups of ten to one address, 
may be sent to Miss Marion L. Norris, 
729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois. 

Fach year the Guild assumes a share 
in national projects in order that all 
units may have a common interest and 
task. Our requests to your unit for these 
Guild projects will be only a small per 
cent of your total giving. We trust you 
will invest the remainder of your gifts, 
according to the Guild constitution, in 
projects assumed by the Methodist women 
of your district in both the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 


Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant, 601 Second Avenue, Sterling, Illinois 
Associate: Mrs. John C. Shover, A. D. Kew Terrace, Kew Garden, L. I., N. Y. 


The new young people’s department 
study book is attractive in every way. 
Most of all we are interested in the people 
whom we meet there. A rich source of 
supplementary material to help us become 
acquainted with these fascinating folk is 
found in the file of the Frrenp for the last 
five years. Below are references by coun- 
tries to correspond in order to the chap- 
ters of ‘The One Who Went and the 
One She Found.” These references should 
be assigned a month in advance. Do not 
send to the publisher for back numbers, 
for she cannot supply them. 

Incidentally, if your society is not now 
building at least one file of Frrenps for 
reference, you will find it much to your 
advantage to start at once. 

To our regular readers, we suggest that 
you look up at least one story under each 
country, especially from the earlier years 
given. For one thing, you will realize 
what a rich collection of missionary in- 
formation is being preserved for you by 
the editor of this magazine. Keep this 
list for reference during the year. 

In some cases these articles are written 
about persons mentioned in our book; 
sometimes they tell about the work started 
by “The One Who Went”’ or by “The 
One She Found,” and sometimes the 
stories are written by the same people 
who wrote parts of our chapters. 


AFRICA 
“An African Celebration of Christmas,’ Ethel 
McMann, Jan. ’26, p. 25 
“Coming to School in Angola,” Marie Nelson. 
April ’26, p. 123 
“You Don’t Know What You’ve Missed,” 
Martha Drummer. Dec. '26, p. 428 
“Off To ‘Church In Africa,” "Marie Nelson. 
Sept. ’27, p. 315 
BuRMA 


““A Peep ose the Crust,’’ Edith Stouffer. 
May 24, p. 

“One of Our Beads Girls,” Stella Ebersole. 
Feb. ’27, p. 54 


“Neath Tinkly Temple Bells,” Edith Stouf- 
fer. Dec. ’28, p. 428 


CHINA 
eee Chivalry,’’ Dr. Ida Kahn. Jan. ’25, 
13; Feb. ’25, p. 52 
“bn Gertrude mee, ” Ruth L. Myers. July 
125, p. 232 


“Jewel House,” Ursula Tyler. Mar. ’26, p. 92 

“A Chinese Doctor apy On,” Dr. Ida 
Kahn. Jan. ’28, p 

“Hvangelism and edie ” Ida Kahe, M.D. 
June ’29, p. 211 

INDIA 

“Arbor Day at Chand Bagh, ’ Janetco pees 

“Tsabella Thoburn College,” May 124, p. 157 

“They Knew Isabella Thoburn, ” Mary E. 
Shannon. Jan. ’26, p. 11 (very good) 

rapecees re ae Courtesy,”’ Jean Bothwell. 

ar 
“Teal “Phobum Gollege Notes,’ Feb. ’27, 


“Papella Thoburn College Spee to Her 
Shabash Wallas,’”’ May ’27, p 
“A Snake Story, ? Mabel C. Tei Aug. 
28, p. 294 
JAPAN 
“Forty Years of Service—siiaaetam ” May ’2 


on 1 
ok Fragrant Life,” Grace Wythe. Oct. ’26, 


p. 3 
“Notes from Kwassui,” Dec. ’26, p. 444 
“Kwassui’s Dedication Day,” pone Ash- 
baugh. Mar. ’27, p. 79 
“What Christianity Does,”’ May ’27, p. 176 
ea Russell,” Bessie R. Beal. Jan. 
p 
“Here and There at Kwassui Jo Gakko,”’ 
Helen Couch. May ’29, p. 164 


Korpa 
“Forty Fruitful Years,’”’ Mary Hillman. 
Nov. 725, p. 395 
“Wedding Bells at Ewha,’’ Mary Hillman. 
Jan. ’26, p. 16 


“A New Sport for Korea,”’ Myrtle Stover. 
May ’28, p. 156 
“A Daughter of Ewha,” Marie Church. June 


»28, p. 194 
Deere s Only College for Women,” June ’28, 
p. 219 


Latin AMERICA 

“The Laugh In the Face,’’ Helen Grace 
Murray. April ’25, p. 119 

“Housekeeping in Many Languages,” Mabel 
Marsh. May ’26, p. 162 

“Tongues, Fused or Confused,’’ Helen Grace 
Murray. June ’26, p. 193 

“Comparative Mentalities, ‘< 
Murray. Sept. ’26, p. 308 

“Praying A La Mexico, ” Nov. ’26, p. 383 

“Why We Need a New Building, P ‘Jan. ’2 8, 

p. 25 

M5; Eon niot Revolution,” Carrie M. 

Purdy. June ’28, p. 243 
MALaya 

“The Asiatic Bible Women’s Conference,” 
Sophia Blackmore. Nov. ’26, p. 392 

“Journeying to the Richest City in the World,” 
Jan. ’28, p. 25 

(Continued on page 291) 
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STUDENT 


Mrs. H. M. Le Sourd, Room 52, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Oh, I could sing with joy and glee if 
I were as young as I used to be — !” 

Years melt away for leaders at a 
student summer conference, for is this not 
the spot where one drinks the elixir of 
life? 

We so often wonder just how one will 
feel among so many young girls — can 
we speak the student “lingo” well enough 
to adapt and fit into their conversation? 
Well, anyone from six to sixty would fit 
in admirably with their “singing lingo”’ 
— ‘Annie Laurie,” ‘Comin’ Through 
the Rye,” ‘Negro Spirituals,”’ ‘Long, 
Long Trail,” and wait — yes — “When 
the roil is called up yonder, I’ll be there,” 
and three verses all known by some three 
hundred and fifty girls! Where is this 
place, you ask? Blue Ridge, N. C., and 
if you had been led blindfolded to the 
step singing each night on the porch, you 
might have thought the Y. W. C. A. 
ladies of the early eighties were holding 
a reunion. I[t was in the air that the 
“Old time religion is good enough for 
me.” 

It was not all singing, however, and 
one realized that the great swmmum 
bonum was ‘‘new methods for old truths.” 
There is less and less theory among our 
young student leaders today. Classes 
in personality adjustment were presided 
over by leaders who used modern psychi- 
atric analysis. Interracial problems were 
frankly discussed with negro participa- 
tion. All was considered in the light 
of a daily restudy of the teachings of 
Jesus. 

What could better produce an inter- 
nationally minded youth than the pres- 
ence of students from other countries? 
The student pilgrimage from Oriental 
and European countries this summer, 
sponsored by the International Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, is of untold value to them 
and to our American students. Four 
were present at Blue Ridge from Ger- 
many, England, Africa and China. The 
tangible result if figures help any — 
thirty-eight signed for definite service 
abroad. We hope these fine foreign 


students carried away a deeper interest 
in religion because of contacts here. 

And why should girls worry their 
pretty heads about labor conditions? 
What astonishingly practical thing do you 
suppose was done? 

Three students disguised as poor moun- 
taineers went to a nearby factory to apply 
for jobs, their purpose being to find out 
what the labor policy of this new concern 
headed by foreign capitalists was to be. 
A boy and girl posing as newlyweds 
looking for employment together ob- 
tained the following information: the girl 
was to work fifty-two hours per week, 
receiving nine dollars, the boy fifty-four 
hours per week, for which he was to 
receive fourteen dollars; board and room 
seven dollars apiece not including noon 
lunch, and bus fare to the plant totaled 
three dollars per week apiece. Not the 
most impossible situation in our country, 
but an eye opener to the applicants. In- 
dustrial problems are a part of a student’s 
thinking. 

The agenda? ‘The word is almost 
obsolete in a student conference. Plans 
grow out of needs from day to day and 
no two conferences in the United States 
carry out the same program. And so in 
a setting of mountain scenery and beauti- 
ful lakes some five thousand college men 
and women have vacationed and at the 
same time thought through some of the 
deepest and most vital problems of- the 
day. 

+9 Qiily-eme-diie> s+ 


Young People 
(Continued from page 290) 
THe PHILIPPINES 


“Methodism’s Quarter Century,” 
Parish. Jan. ’25, p. 23 

“Their Faces Shine,” Rebecca Parish. July 
25, p. 256 

“The Newest Oldest Member,” 
Parish. Nov. ’26, p. 410 

“Little Stories of Daily Life,’’ Rebecca Parish. 
May ’27, p. 155; June ’27, p. 197; Aug. ’27, 
p. 280; Sept. ’27, p. 318 

“A Joy-Full Noise.’”’? Rebecca Parish. Jan. 
28, p. 7 

‘““Whatsoever Ye Do,” May ’28, p. 155 

“The Wedge,” April ’29, p. 127. 


Rebecca 


Rebecca 
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JUNIOR 
“METHODS 


Mrs. Cc. R. “Havighurst 
461 fast Broadvay, Alliance, Ohio 


1— Another adventure in World Friend- 
ship will be undertaken this year by 
“Bob and Betty” in the organization of 
the World Neighborhood Club. The new 
stamp book will feature this plan and the 
stamps will picture homes in six countries 
where the meetings of the club are to be 
held. The juniors completing require- 
ments and earning all the stamps will be 
on the Honor Roll and known as World 
Neighbors. Club badges, to take the 
place of the airplanes used last year, are 
to be presented to those who achieve this 
distinction. These are double in form. 
One is to be kept by the child and the 
duplicate sent to the Branch superin- 
tendent to be displayed at Branch meet- 
ing. The names of the first hundred 
World Neighbors reporting to the general 
secretary are to be published in the 
Junior Friend. 

2— The textbook, “‘Going to Jeru- 
salem,’”’ by Margaret Applegarth, is 
recommended for the Heralds and “ Little 
Lord Jesus,”’ by Mrs. Lucy Peabody, for 
the younger group of Little Light Bearers. 

3 — There are new mite boxes for both 
Heralds and Light Bearers which are un- 
usually attractive in design. 

4— The Thank-Offering of the juniors 
will help in the erection of the new school 
building in Pyengyang, Korea. There will 
be a device prepared to assist the children 
in the securing of this fund. 

5 — Membership gains will be stressed 
this year and awards offered on this line. 

6— A World Neighborhood Party is 
suggested for February although another 
month may be selected. New members 
and the children’s missionaries will be 
especially recognized on this occasion. 
Programs and plans will appear in the 
January numbers of the Woman’s Mis- 
SIONARY FRIEND and Junior Friend. 

7 — The leaflet, ‘‘ Information for Lead- 
ers,”’ carries these plans in detail and 
should be in the hands of every conference, 
district and local leader. 


Augus 


It Can Be Done 
(Continued from page 288) 
pox last year, so the school was closed 
for some time. 
_We tried to put some health and hy- 
giene and nature study across during the 


training school, but I am afraid we did not ~ 


succeed, as I have not found anyone 
teaching it. Miss Stevens said that they 
did not believe what she told them in the 
hygiene class. Maybe that is the reason 
they are not teaching it. 

We have just had district conference 
for a week and had a lesson in teaching 
reading and another in story-telling every 
day. My district superintendent is es- 
pecially interested in the schools and 
considers them of most importance. He 
tries to make teachers out of all the 
preachers, but teachers are not always so 
easily made. However, I am most grate- 
ful for his codperation. 


++ Gillen «+ 


Anniversary Day 
(Continued from page 287) 


tion of the gathering of the nations around 
the peace table of our Lord. 

Last of all comes the glorious “Halle- 
lujah Chorus” and then the trumpeters 
sound ‘‘Taps”’ to indicate the closing of 
our sixty years. 

But do we close our celebration with 
“Taps”? Oh, no! Our life is not over, 
nor our work, nor our happy endeavor. 
We shall go out from the hall with the 
“Reveille” ringing in our ears and re- 
minding us that other and, please God, 
better years are before us. 


+9 ip-emm «lI ++ 


Christian Stewardship 
(Continued from page 289) 


we continue to sing “I'll go, I'll say, Vl 
be!” 

Is it not high time that we recognize 
our religious subterfuges and do away 
with them? Less talking about believing 
—more doing for the Master; less sing- 
ing about consecration — more giving of 
our time, talent, and treasure; surely these 
would be a truer measure of devotion! 


a 


An ALUMNAE REUNION 


Miss Anna Mabel Taylor wrote from Mexico 
City, Mexico: —'The days and weeks pass so 
rapidly that many an interesting thing happens 
without our having time to note it down or write 
about it, but we do want you to know about the 
annual reunion of our alumnae. It had been two 
years since their last annual meeting, and we 
wanted this one to be especially attractive. In 
addition to the letter sent by their secretary, we 
sent a personal invitation from the school to 
every alumna we knew about. How thankful we 
were for the new mimeograph which writes so 
many letters in a short time! The committee 
sent out dainty little programs printed in the 
school colors of gold and blue, and made hand- 
painted place cards for the banquet. Then some- 
one thought we should have more pep and en- 
thusiasm in singing if we had copies of the songs, 
so the blessed mimeograph furnished a small in- 
formal song leaflet. 

The reunion started Friday night and about 
forty-five alumnae were present, besides friends 
and husbands. A number of the more recent 
graduates stayed all night, although I had not 
realized that some of those who live right here in 
the city might do so. Several came to the meet- 
ing straight from their work, without supper, and 
when it was over they naturally wanted some- 
thing to eat. It so happened that almost every- 
thing had been cleaned out of the pantry except 
a cupful of cooked beans — and there were at 
least fifteen hungry girls! All the stores in this 
neighborhood close by eight o’clock, but the 
matron telephoned to the bakery, where they 
said that they would give us some rolls if we 
would send for them, so poor Bonifacio (the 
man-of-all-work) went over for them at ten 
o’clock! I made some scrambled eggs, and we 
heated water for tea, so at last their wants were 
satisfied. Then of course they were ready to 
play and you would have thought you were in a 
real United States college dormitory to hear the 
racket that lasted until three-thirty in the morn- 
ing. Doesn’t it sound natural? 

Saturday morning they went on a picnic, re- 
turning in time for dinner and the business meet- 
ing which followed. About forty attended the 
banquet that night (there would have been more 
if it had not rained) and had a glorious time 
cheering and singing. After the toasts had been 
given they subscribed over eight hundred pesos 
toward the fund for more land; wasn’t that fine? 
As they left, each one said she would be sure to 
come next year and bring others with her. 


A Picnic 
Miss Faithe Richardson, Raipur, India, wrote: 
— Yesterday we took the children out to a place 
where there are twin lakes and a mango grove. 
There was an abundance of wild fruit, such as it 
was, so the girls lost no time in gathering ali they 


possibly could. When they received their mid- 
day meal of berries and curry they didn’t even 
stop to eat but tied the food up and away they 
went to the jungle to make use of the opportunity 
to gather what they could find. They could eat 
their khana at leisure some time later but they 
must not lose the great chance to see things. 
Until late in the afternoon they were scooting 
about, climbing trees, picking wild plums or 
gathering wild plants for vegetables. One would 
not need to worry about these children’s starving 
if they were lost in the jungle for they know, al- 
most instinctively, just where to find edibles. 

What a day it was! When we stop to realize 
that practically all of the time they live within 
the four walls of the compound, we can appreci- 
ate what an outing means to these kiddies. After 
the activity of the day it was a bit difficult to get 
such a, large number back to the safe shelter of 
home because so. many had thorns in their feet 
or were tired out from their wandering about. 
We took the smallest girls, and those whose feet, 
were too bad, in the oxcart and then filled the 
Ford to overflowing. The two-and-a-half miles 
seemed much longer to the girls on their return 
trip than when they started out in the morning, 
but still they were good scouts and did not com- 
plain. They wanted to run the last part of the 
way. I had distributed some of the Buster 
Brown advertising snappers which had been 
sent out from home so we had a snappy march 
across the fields and felt that our picnic of the 
day was a very pleasurable time for all. 


A CHAPEL AND Foipina CuHarrs 

Miss Alberta Sprowles, Tokyo, Japan, writes:— 
The entrance examination with seven hundred 
eighty-four first-year applicants, and the trying 
interviews with disappointed relatives after the 
results were posted, gave place to getting the 
two hundred fifty girls accustomed to Aoyama 
ways of doing. 

We have taken this large number of new stu- 
dents for the first time. They are eager lively 
girls. When we have chapel in the gymnasium 
we strongly feel the need of a real chapel atmos- 
phere to give these new girls the right surround- 
ings for worship. Most of them have never had 
a Bible before, which causes the leader to make 
careful selections, so that the new girls can more 
readily find the place. 

We have them seated right in the front of the 
gymnasium. Chapel comes at the end of the 
second hour of the morning. Many times these 
girls have had a romping hasket hall game just 
before prayers, and in the same room. The last 
ten minutes of their gymnastic hour had to be 
given to putting the folding chairs in place for 
chapel. I wonder sometimes how these girls 
must feel toward folding chairs — they are in the 
way during gymnastic hour, for there are so 
many of them, they shorten the gymnastic hour 
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as they must be in place for chapel. They often 
pinch their fingers in unfolding and folding them, 
sometimes they stick so obstinately that two girls 
are needed to place them and sometimes they 
break them and then they are dismayed. But 
then, the same chairs are blessings too, for with- 
out them chapel would have to be standing as we 
did after the earthquake for a long time. 

But how we yearn for a real chapel, with the 
chapel atmosphere of quiet and peace. Surely 
somewhere there must be a chapel for Aoyama as 
there has been for each of our other schools. Of 
course we had a chapel before the earthquake, 
but since then it has not been possible, as our 
other needs have been so many. 


“BRINGING-Ue”? Our GIRLS 


Miss Margaret I. W. Hermiston sends the fol- 
lowing from Delhi, India: — Since I have returned 
to India I have found a family of over seventy 
girls to become acquainted with, plus seven 
Indian teachers and a matron. They are a family 
in a very real sense, for ours is a boarding school , 
not merely a day school. Ours is the task of 
bringing-up with all that that means, as well as 
teaching. If you can remember what bringing- 
up meant in your own life, you know what it 
means here. In age our girls (there are no boys 
in our family) range from four to twenty. There 
are no light-haired ones amongst them, and none 
have blue eyes. You think it would be hard to 
tell one from the other, do you? It is, at first, 
but no harder than it is at home. They are just 
as different the one from the other as children at 
home. Each one, from the youngest to the oldest, 
has her own individuality. As at home some 
learn more easily than others, so here; as at home 
some are stronger than others, so here; and as at 
home some need more discipline than others, so 
here. As at home a mother loves all her children, 
whether dull or clever, whether weak or strong, 
whether good or bad, so here. 

We have classes ranging from the first to the 
seventh grades. Can you imagine four classes 
meeting on the piazzas of your homes? That is 
what we have here. The other three meet on the 
dormitory verandas. Children in school in India 
do not behave as children do at home. They 
usually answer in unison, and in no gentle tones. 
The teachers are given to haranguing their 
pupils. They do that in this school in most of 
the classes, for our teachers are not well trained. 
Gradually they will be replaced by trained ones, 
and soon we hope to have a fine school building. 
We are waiting for permission from Government 
to begin building. A good deal of the stone for 
the building is ready, blasted from the rocks on 
our own ground. 

We have seven girls this year in our seventh 
class. Next year they will go on and form the 
eighth class.. If they pass the Government 
middle examination they will then go on to high 
school. We do not plan to have a high school 
here, but we will have a dormitory for Methodist 
girls attending the Baptist high school near by. 
We do plan to have a normal training college 
which will train Indian women to teach. Just 
now our compound is like a quarry, but before 
long it will have good buildings on it from which 
will go forth some of India’s educational leaders. 


August 


“CERTAIN WOMEN OF OuR CompaANy MApDE 
Us ASTONISHED” 


Miss Jennie D. Jones of Futsing, China, writes: 
— These words written so long ago were re- 
echoed in our hearts as we sat in the sixth annual 
session of the Foochow Woman’s Missionary 
Society. It was as always a heart-moving and 
inspiring meeting, a fitting climax for the closing 
session of the Foochow Woman’s Conference. 
Mrs. Mary Lau, who has been Branch President 
since the organization of the society, presided in a 
most efficient way. She has done a most out- 
standing piece of work in developing the society 
and was unanimously reélected for the coming 

ear. 
i Dr. Lydia Chen, home for a brief visit, gave a 
most helpful talk in which she told of the begin- 
nings of the society and her part init, More than 
fifteen years ago Miss Elizabeth Strow took a 
trip into the interior of Fukien Province and 
visited the city of Yung An. On her return she 
told of conditions in this far-away place and the 
great need of schools for the girls and women 
bound by ignorance and superstition. A number 
of leading Chinese women became interested and 
banded together to work for this needy place and 
thus the missionary society was organized, for 


- and by Chinese women; and though the mis- 


sionaries are vitally interested they assume no 
responsibility in the work. 

Lydia Chen, then only a schoolgirl, was 
strangely moved by the appeal made by Miss 
Strow and she made a pledge to do three things: 
pray each day for this needy place, give a certain 
sum each year, and, if the Lord called her, give 
her life to work there. Her call to the Yung An 
field has never come, but daily she has prayed 
for this place and each year has given most 
liberally. 

After a number of years of careful saving there 
was enough money to open the work and Miss 
Ethel Li was sent to the needy field. When two 
years ago the report of the society was sent to 
Dr. Chen in West China, telling of the need of 
more money for another teacher, she at once 
promised the one hundred eighty dollars a year 
necessary, even though her tithe had all been 
given. How our hearts were moved as with 
glowing face she told the story of consecration 
and sacrifice and the joy and blessing that had 
come into her life because of it. 

Delegates from the ten auxiliaries gave most 
interesting reports of the work of the year. The 
most thrilling was that from Magaw Hospital. 
New officers had been elected late in the year so 
one week before the annual meeting it was dis- 
covered that the treasury was empty and no 
money had been paid to the Branch treasurer. 
Then the woman responsible began to work and 
in five days fifty dollars had been collected. 

Again this year, as for two previous years, the 
Futsing delegate gave the banner report, but all 
reports showed a marked increase in giving and 
keen interest in the work. Lungtien has really 
made the greatest advance, for in four years the 
receipts have increased fifteen times. 

The reports from Yung An were most inspir- 
ing. The school continues to grow and Miss Li, 
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Anniversary 


Forward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. I. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 


Spirit-Filled Sixtieth Anniversary News 
from Around the World 


Tue BomBay AREA 

To the Sixtieth Anniversary Committee: — 
Your letter of March 20, extending an invita- 
tion from the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety to attend the celebration of its Sixtieth 
Anniversary, has come duly to hand. Jt is a 
matter of keen regret that the work of this field 
will make it impossible for either Mrs. Badley 
or myself to be present on that important and 
interesting occasion. 

During all my missionary career I have been 
an ardent friend and staunch advocate of the 
Society. Aside from my personal relationships 
to it, which have been most happy and helpful, 
I have the highest regard for the work of your 
Society and the spirit in which it has been 
undertaken. My judgment is that the share of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in all 
our undertakings on the foreign missionary field 
has been equally significant with that of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. Not only the finan- 
cial strength of your Society and the large 
number of your missionaries but the spirit and 
faith with which all of your work has been done, 
have meant more to the cause of the Church in 
India than we have yet been able to realize. I 
wish to add this personal word; that during these 
past five years in my present office I have real- 
ized, as never before, the magnitude and sound- 
ness of the undertakings of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. During the period of de- 
pression through which our work has passed, 
the strength and steadiness of your Society have 
been invaluable. The presence of your district 
evangelists in our widespread rural work, as 
well as the coéperation of your missionaries in our 
large educational centers, have brought inspira- 
tion and help to our total undertaking in a re- 
markable manner. Your steady success, based 
on prayer and faith, have been noted by all who 
have been closely related to the work. 

We rejoice in the blessing of God that has 
rested on your efforts, and wish you ever con- 
tinued success. May the celebration prove to be 
the greatest landmark in the history of the 
Society. 

With most cordial regards, 

Brenton T. Bapiey. 


Mexico 
Yesterday (June 19) a handsome leather-bound 
Spanish Bible was received from Mexico City. 
In gold letters on the outside cover is this legend: 
To Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of Met. Ep. Church 
On its 60th Anniversary, Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 24-30, 1929 
From 
Mexico Bible Agency 


Miss Carrie Purdy Writes 

Word from Mexico says everything is moving 
beautifully forward toward the Anniversary. 
The altar cloth is being made, gifts are coming 
in, the first trunk has been sent. It contains 
2819 gifts. I am delighted that Thalia Baez is 
going to Columbus; thanks to Miss Butler. She 
is the daughter of Dr. Pedro Valderrama, a most 
outstanding minister of the Mexican M. E. 
Church and now a professor in Union Theological 
Seminary. Maria Tovar, graduate of the first 
class from Puebla Normal and most valuable 
teacher, and secretary of Colegio Sara L. Keen, 
will send the cable. 

JAPAN 

Word comes from Japan that the wood used 
in making the communion table, which is being 
sent as a Sixtieth Anniversary gift, was especially 
selected for that purpose and that the designer 
provided that it should have more than the usual 


seasoning. 
NorrH AFRICA 


Miss Dora Welch Writes 

Enclosed is a proof of the photograph which 
was taken in the mission school where the kneel- 
ing rugs were made, before the last rug came from 
the loom. It is not very good but the best we 
could do, as you realize that though these girls 
are Christians, they are still living at home and 
very much objected to the thought of having 
their pictures taken and seen by others. Only 
their personal love for the missionary and the 
sure promise that the photographs should never 
be shown in this land enabled us to have the 
picture at all. 

The carpets will be coming witb the Misses 
Van Dyne, who sail on June 23. You will like 
to know that not only the missionaries have sub- 
scribed for the kneeling rug, but all the little 
girls in the Homes, together with our faithful 
helpers including even our Bible woman in our 
new little station at Il-Maten. (What a thrill 
this should give to Mrs. Sawyer who made this 
work possible!) 

Very much love and prayer come from us, one 
and all, that those who shall kneel on these rugs, 
which seem to us to have become very sacred, 
shall catch such a vision of their Master as they 
receive the bread and wine that they may be 
enabled to say gladly, “‘Oh, help me to send, or 
give, or go!” 

With love in which Emily Smith unites. 


CHINA 
Miss Clara Pearl Dyer Writes 
Just a note to tell you a bit about our progress. 
I think I shall know our Sunrise Communion 
Service song, “Jesus the Light of the World,” 
thoroughly for I am teaching it to each teacher 
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privately, then to her whole school. I’ve taught 
it twenty-eight times so far — that is fourteen 
schools — and am starting out tomorrow morn- 
ing on a trip among seven more schools. They 
are also sending in their handwork packages. 
Many of them are so poor that they have no 
money to buy materials; even the window paper 
which they can get is such poor stuff for drawing; 
but they so wish to do it. I fear our quota will 
be small in comparison with some of the city 
schools; there will be hundreds of tiny shoes, I 
guess. I hear Peking and Tientsin are getting 
things together. 


From Miss Lydia Trimble 

The gifts from Mintsing District are already 
on their way. I hear that the “scenery” which 
Hwa Nan is to furnish is under way. The com- 
munion cups for both Foochow and Yenping 
Conferences are being made here in Mintsing 
District, about ten miles from our station, and 
they are all well on their way to completion. 
The lacquer trays for the cups are being made 
in Foochow. It was my impression that one 
object of the celebration was to familiarize the 
women here with the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society work. Therefore the little book, 
sample enclosed, is being used in Foochow and 
Yenping Conferences. And the four hymns we 
are using at all our missionary meetings. At 
one of our meetings we made the candle-lighting 
afeature. Everyone was given a candle and these 
were lighted from the big candle which repre- 
sented Christianity. That same night sixty 
candles were alight on the platform, different 
colors and sizes representing the different organ- 
izations of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

Weare glad to see that our sainted Jean Adams 
s “One of the Sixty.” 

Inpia 

The Candelabra. Yes, they have reached New 
York. Would that television were now fully 
operative so that all of you blessed women, who 
have a part in this glorious task of bringing the 
world closer to the heart of its Redeemer, might 
see them and the thousands of love tokens being 
received from our big and little sisters, yes, and 
brothers, around the world. The love which is 
being thus manifested is worth more to each 
of us “who have borne the heat of the day” 
than mines of diamonds or seas of pearls. Spirit- 
ual riches far outvalue material riches. Halle- 
lujah! 

We herewith express to Miss Madden our 
appreciation of her work. 
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Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 294) 
who has labored there for six years, is doing most 
constructive work. Next year a college graduate 
is to go to her help, so even as at home we had the 
pleasure of meeting our “‘new missionary.” 

And after we had come home, at the meeting of 
our local auxiliary our cup of joy ran over as with 
beaming faces the women applauded the news 
that they again were the banner society. And we 
heard the announcement of a collection for 
Christmas gifts for the Yung An School. Does it 
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not sound familiar? And does it not bring joy to 
your hearts that these women, who have so little, 
are so willing to take up the work which you in 
the home land have carried so long? 

Indeed, certain women of our company make 
us astonished. 


ENDURE HARDNESS 


This letter, left unsigned by request, was writier 
about an experience not overseas but here at home. 
May all the tenth churches profit by it: —Two 
things I should like to say at the very outset: one 
in self-defence and the other in defence of the 
great majority of the churches to whom mis- 
sionaries are sent to speak. 

First of all, then, I’m not really afraid of 
necessary, unescapable, legitimate hardness. 
Three-day horse- or mule-back rides out to some 
mountain parish, floods, earthquakes, revolu- 
tions, violent acts of God or man, when they are 
part of the day’s work, the missionary, of course, 
as a good soldier, endures. They are the major 
tests of her calling and election and against such 
she has nothing at all to say. But there are 
certain minor, avoidable hardnesses against which 
I hereby protest as illegitimate, a strain upon 
that reserve strength which should be kept for 
more important things. 

Secondly, I should like to make it perfectly clear 
that at least nine out of every ten societies at 
home do not belong to the group of those I am 
about to describe. Nine out of every ten treat 
the missionary when she comes to speak to them 
as if she were a royal messenger and send her 
away refreshed in body and in spirit. It is with 
the tenth society then that I feel called upon to 
remonstrate. 

Recently I went out to a suburban charge for a 
Sunday morning service. The directions I had 
received stated that I was to take a taxi at the 
station. I reached the station one half hour be- 
fore the service was due to begin. Now the 
station was located in the midst of what looked 
to me like virgin prairie — I might have been the 
first who ever burst into its solitude. The station 
was closed, no taxi or other vehicle anywhere in 
sight. One lone pedestrian at last appeared over 
the rim of the horizon and when he approached 
gave me rather vague directions as to a short cut 
across the fields. ‘‘You’ll hardly get there by 
eleven if you take the road!”’ A March gale was 
blowing literally forty miles an hour. 

At three minutes to eleven I arrived, breath- 
less, dishevelled, shoes gray with dust, only to 
find.a beautiful and prosperous church with some 
twenty autos parked around it and a well- 
dressed and by no means uncritical congregation 
filing decorously into the pews to listen to what I 
had to say. No time nor opportunity for repairs. 
“Too bad there wasn’t a taxi there!” remarked 
the president of the missionary society placidly. 
“There almost always is!”’ 

This isn’t a sob story, nor yet a recital of 
German atrocities. There weren’t any sobs or 
atrocities connected with it, you see. It, and 
the other cases like it, are only petty hardnesses, 
so petty that it seems a shame to mention them. 
But they do mean a handicap in presenting the 
message, and a sapping of vital strength and 
energy needed elsewhere. 
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Tue Kine’s Highway 

In Burma any road designed to persist through 
a rainy season must be built on an embankment 
not unlike a railway embankment in America. 
These roads are in reality highways but are called 
in the language of the country pay-ta-ya lan, that 
is, hundred-foot roads. 

Since the hundred-foot road is often little more 
than a foot path, the name is ridiculous unless 
you remember that it includes a very liberal strip 
on either side from which the material for the 
enbankment must be dug. When all the country 
is little better than a swamp, happy is the village 
which has access to a pay-ta-ya lan. The hospital 
and the bazaar are within reach, and life becomes 
safer and richer. ‘ 

Tngouk is seven or eight miles from a pay-ta-ya 
lan, a village beset with slime and leeches more 
than half the year; but another highway, the 
King’s Highway, has brought to Ingouk both 
safety and riches. How often have I heard in the 
assembly and around the teacups an echo of the 
Psalmist’s testimony : 

He brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out 
of the miry clay, and set my feet wpon a rock, and 
established my goings. And he hath put a new song 
in my mouth, even praise unto our God. 

But the gospel that is being lived in Ingouk 
these days is also a social gospel. Said one old 
man, “If we had gone on as we were six years 
ago, the village would have been destroyed by 
this time for we hated everyone and everyone 
hated us.”’ Said a bolder one, ‘‘Now we love 
everybody and everybody loves us.” 

Rather a sweeping statement that, but words 
of commendation have come to me from other 
sources. I know that the headman, a Buddhist 
living in another village, has come to regard 
Ingouk with confidence. A humble bazaar 
woman whom I met by chance on a thoroughfare 
in Pegu was loud in her praise because her 
property had never been molested in Ingouk; 
in other villages she is in constant fear of thieves. 

An English government official after a rather 
prolonged tour of the vicinity made favorable 
comments regarding the situation in Ingouk. 

“The drunkard, the gambler, the opium fiend 
and the thief, all seeking to leave the mire and 
walk together upon the path of righteousness! 
How can these things be?” the villagers are say- 
ing. The Psalmist was right when he continued: 
Many shall see it and fear. ; 

But that is not enough. May we have faith 
to echo the final words: And shall trust in the 
Lord. Pray for Ingouk. 

Sapir May Smita, Pegu, Burma. 


Paciric Brancu MISSIONARIES | 
With summer vacations still in the air, it seems 
a bit premature to talk about Christmas; but if 


boxes are to be ready for your missionaries, you 
will want to begin your planning in the September 
meeting. Gifts should be sent as early as possible. 

The letter which tells of a despairing mission- 
ary breaking into shouts of praise as the very last 
home mail brings her enough gifts for all of her 
children may make fine dramatic material for the 
home auxiliary’s March meeting, but it is a bit too 
hard on the missionary. There is no more com- 
fortable feeling for the worker on the field than 
to know that safely tucked away in a godown, at 
least a month before Christmas, are enough 
treasures for every child on her list. 

lf you don’t know what to send, try sending 
money. ‘Twenty-five dollars spent as Agnes 
Dunn of the Tuberculosis Sanitorium at Tila- 
unia, India reports the spending of a gift check 
will make a genuinely merry Christmas any- 
where. She writes: ‘‘One church in America sent 
us twenty-five dollars so we used that for the 
special Christmas treats. Peanuts were given 
out on Christmas Day, sixty pounds of them. 
Another day it was thirty pounds of a kind of 
candy made of partially refined sugar and the 
seed of the sesame. Another time it was apples 
and then one day twenty-five big long stalks of 
sugar cane, which delighted our family very 
much. Then there was enough left to take all 
the workers — there were sixteen who went — to 
Jaipur for one day. Jaipur is the capital of the 
native state of Jaipur and is about sixty miles 
from here. We all think we had a very fine 
Christmas this year.” 

At Kiukiang, China, the school year has been 
better than during the previous year. Although 
there have been some interruptions, they have 
not been as disturbing and the students have 
shown an eagerness for work. Miss Helen Ferris 
tells us of the heroic action of one of the school 
girls: “At a students’ union meeting when they 
voted to have an anti-Christian demonstration, 
they elected our one girl who was present to head 
it up; and she rose and said, ‘This is not right. 
You all know I am a Christian and attend a 
Christian school. We agree on freedom in re- 
ligion and so to force me to do this is very imperi- 
alistic. One of our deepest convictions is that 
imperialism should go and so we can’t indulge in 
it ourselves and it will be impossible for me to do 
this.’ Wasn’t that fine? 

“There is so much that is encouraging. Fifty- 
four students joined the church two Sundays 
ago. All our girls are voluntarily studying Bible. 
church attendance is very good, almost one 
hundred per cent; and the spirit in the school is 
very, very good.” 

From Grace Dillingham at Pyengyang, Korea, 
come reports of another year finishing happily in 
spite of problems: “We shall have over fifty in 
our graduating class in March. The girls are so 
unsettled as to what to do. If only there were 
positions for all who cannot go on to school, but 
there are not. I had such a splendid report 
yesterday from a Presbyterian elder, of a girl I 
sent way down south to one of their mission 
schools last spring. He said that she is not only 
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a good teacher, and has improved the spirit and 
brought up the morale of the school, but she has 
organized the children whose parents are not 
Christian into a little group to pray for them. 
The earnestness of their prayers was a wonder 
to him, and he was so happy over the girl’s work. 

“Just since Christmas [ had a request from a 
North Presbyterian Mission school for a teacher, 
and fortunately I could send the very best gradu- 
ate of last year’s class. The preachers on our own 
districts are high in their praises of Chung Eui 
graduates for teachers. Were it not for such en- 
couragement occasionally, I fear I should not 
have the courage to keep on without the build- 
ings. Please do not forget our need of them.” 

Ada Marie Kennard writes of a year of epi- 
demics in Naini Tal, India: ‘This has been a 
happy year for all of us though at times an 
anxious one. The station has had one epidemic 
after another. Influenza, mumps, chicken pox, 
measles, scarlet fever, plague and cholera fol- 
lowed close upon each other. With the exception 
of five chicken-pox cases and a few bad colds, 
Wellesley escaped; but it meant careful quaran- 
tine against outsiders. This is the first year 
Naini Tal has had plague. During the epidemic 
I kept the girls home from church, for the build- 
ing was just above the bazaar where the people 
were dying in large numbers. As soon as break- 
fast was over, we took the whole schoo] to the top 
of the hill on which our school is located. There 
they had a song service, and then wandered 
about in the open air until tiffin time. They 
returned to the school, as hungry as wolves. 

“After a good lunch they all went to bed for 
two hours. About six o’clock Dr. Hyde, our 
pastor, came for a church service in our school 
chapel. Sunday was in every sense a ‘day of 
rest and gladness’; and the girls were ready for 
work the next day. 

“Once when the quarantine had been on for 
nearly six weeks and teachers and girls were 
getting restless, we had a school holiday and 
picnic, which cleared the atmosphere. Famine 
conditions in the United Provinces sent food 
prices soaring; fortunately we had a balance last 
year so that I did not have to cut down the food, 
and I think that that is one reason that our girls 
kept so well during all the illness. Our garden 
helped a great deal, also.” 

A paragraph in the report of the government 
inspector of schools will also be of interest. It 
refers to Wellesley Girls’ High School of which 
Miss Kennard is principal: 

“There has been remarkably little change in 
the interval since the preceding yearly inspection. 
This would not ordinarily be remarkable, but it 
happens that in this case the interval has been 
marked by the retirement of one principal and 
the succession of another. That it has been 
possible to effect the transition from one alle- 
giance to another with so little disturbance to 
the normal life of the school is most satisfactory 
and highly creditable to all concerned.” 

As you read these brief items from a few of our 
missionaries, remember that Christmas is actually 
only about two months off, no matter if the 
calendar does say differently. There are only two 
months in which to get these boxes packed and 
sent. 
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Founpry Avuxiniary, WASHINGTON DISTRICT 
“He who brings sunshine into the life of another 
Brings sunshine into his own.” 


With a sense of gratitude to those representing 
our organization in the “far-flung battle front” 
and realizing that individual interest and first- 
hand information are calculated to “awaken 
our soul,’”’ Foundry Auxiliary was divided into 
groups this year, each group centering their 
thoughts on the missionary of Baltimore Branch 
whose name that group bears. 

During the year teas and open meetings of 
various types have been given, having as their 
honored guest, though unseen, their missionary 
and spending the time with her in her foreign 
home and field of work. 

These groups are in no way responsible for any 
of the auxiliary finances. They just have happy 
times as the leaders bring messages from the 
respective fields, Africa, India and China. 

The Ethel Wallace ‘and Mary Grace Davis 
groups have sent subscriptions to popular peri- 
odicals, others have sent Christmas and Easter 
greetings or gifts. Through these contacts our 
girls seem nearly our very own and a keener 
interest has been kindled. 

Some day these links of love will bind us all 
together into one harmonious brotherhood so 
that the now so-called far-away foreign lands will 
seem but across the way and we shall all be one 
in Christ. 

Our Frying JUNIORS 

Our juniors have been much in flight this year, 
with their flying thoughts taking wing to Africa. 
They have lingered there, with the children of 
color, and learned how to play their games, to 
sing their songs, to cry, and to laugh with them. 

Their prayers have flown to missionaries of the 
children of color, lifting great burdens from their 
hearts, in hard and tight places, until they 
wondered how it could be, but the juniors knew 
the secret. 

They have flown with winged feet to give their 
Thank-Offering; for did they not travel to Lima, 
Peru, to the new kindergarten, and know the 
situation by heart down to every blackboard and 
every little piece of chalk? 

Some of our Florida juniors flew to a lovely 
entertainment, where they took complete charge 
of the acting, announcing and receiving guests. 

Ever so many W. ashington j juniors flew to a big 
rally, where they announced five new organiza- 
tions; and where on the platform, a grandmother 
we dressed in a real lace bonnet and shawl of 
1869. 

Others have flown to aid Standard Bearers, in 
putting over a lovely party for Mother on her 
sixtieth birthday. 

A missionary superintendent in the Sunday 
school sent an 8. O. S. and the King’s Heralds 
flew to help in making envelopes with nurses’ 
— pasted on for a hospital in Northern 

rica. 
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And so it has come to pass, that our juniors 
have flown into the hearts of juniors of every 
land with their messages of good will and peace, 
and are learning to say together, ‘‘When the 
children of the world learn to play and pray 
together, there will ke no more war.” 


Inp1a: Rampur District 


Of the 4255 Christian women in our district, 
seventeen are Bible readers working in seven 
different circuits. During the year I itinerated 
twice with my husband throughout the length 
and breadth of the district and devoted six or 
seven days with each Bible reader and rendered 
as much help as was possible during that brief 
period. [ visited about fifty-seven mohallas in 
which I interviewed over 800 Christian women. 
It was gratifying to notice that our Bible readers 
realize the great responsibility that God has 
placed upon them and are quite enthusiastic 
about their work. Many of the village Christian 
women can sing bhajans with dholak (drum), can 
repeat the Ten Commandments, Apostles’ Creed, 
and the essentials of Christian teachings admir- 
ably. But while these are encouraging points 
there are some which discourage us more than can 
be described in words. 

The Christians themselves are still bound up 
with their old customs in many ways, and the 
custom that grieves my heart most is the fact 
that child marriage is still in practice and so girls 
are prevented from admission to schools. I have 
not yet been able to achieve much towards this 
end, but I hope this coming year will witness a 
complete revolution in the womanhood of the 
district and thus I hope to send girls to schools. 

The truth that lies in the words “The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world” comes to 
me with manifold meanings. Ever since I as- 
sumed the work of this district I have looked 
with horror at the deplorable condition of the 
womanhood of the district. Only those who 
actually see these people can realize the truth of 
this fact. The only solution for the removal of 
this illiteracy from the district is the opening of 
schools at suitable places. 

During my visits I have especially devoted 
my spare time to the study of the religious atti- 
tude and domestic conditions of the women and 
I have found that in spite of their illiteracy they 
are real seekers after truth. They like to hear 
Bible stories, and take keen interest in our religi- 
ous activities. The keenness with which they 
feast their hungry souls upon our bhajans and 
Bible stories is a sure demonstration of their 
hunger after righteousness, but a force of seven- 
teen workers in such a big field is an insignificant 
number. 


Youna Prope, WASHINGTON DISTRICT 

The annual Thank-Offering banquet of the 
young people of Washington, D. C., was held 
at Waugh Methodist Church. The tables were 
tastefully decorated in blue and white and the 
attendance numbered nearly one hundred fifty. 
Our own Mrs. Foster B. Davis shared honors 
with Mrs. Elsie Clark Krug of Baltimore and the 
Branch and district presidents, Mrs. H. E. 
Woolever and Mrs. E. W. Shaw, respectively. 

Among the features on the program was a 
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demonstration entitled ‘‘Her Garden of Service,” 
in which the report of the year was given in a 
unique manner. The district superintendent of 
young people’s work had a dream in which she 
saw all of the year’s work represented by flowers. 
Two young women gardeners were discussing 
these rare blooms in the garden and three roses 
told of the numbers and names of the societies 
and the smaller miscellaneous funds raised. In 
another part of the garden was a hed of ‘‘Field 
Support” flowers in which grew a flower repre- 
senting the country in which work was supported 
by the girls. The chrysanthemum, water lily, 
bachelor button, poppy, jonquil and daisy each 
told its story. The orchid represented South 
America, and she told of Lima High School and 
the Thank-Offering given last year by Washing- 
ton. American Beauty appeared and, asking 
other gardeners to help her, a representative 
from each organization in the district planted a 
“bulb” containing their Thank-Offering for this 
year. The incomplete report given at the banquet 
amounted to $553. 


Manpras, Inpia 

The “Go Ye” Circle of Bethany Church, 
Baltimore, which for years supported Elizabeth, 
a Bible woman in Madras, has since her death, in 
conjunction with friends in India, erected a 
drinking fountain in the courtyard of the Tamil 
Church in Madras, in memory of Elizabeth. 
Because of water shortage this fountain, though 
it has been in India more than a year, has been 
only recently erected. A letter from Miss Grace 
Stephens, pioneer missionary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in Madras, tells of 
the dedication. 

“At last the Elizabeth Fountain is erected, 
dedicated and opened, and the Tamil Church 
people are drinking the water from the fountain. 

“Miss Toll gave me a special invitation to go 
down to Madras to open the fountain. I spent 
three happy and wonderful weeks there. 1t was 
a great time. The fountain was dedicated and 
opened on Sunday the twentieth, after the Tamil 
Church service. Oh, how proud J was (proud in 
the Lord) to see that vast congregation in the 
church which, with God’s help, it took me eleven 
years to build for the Tamil people. It took me 
so long because I got much of the money from 
the people themselves. They were very poor, but 
they sacrificed much to give their little offerings 
from time to time to build this church. It is a 
beautiful edifice. Some people say that it can 
accommodate about 1,000 Indian people. This is 
considered large for a church in South India. 

“After the service was over, all were asked to 
make their way to the fountain opposite the 
church. Miss Toll kindly gave me a prominent 
place in that crowd. Next to me was Elizabeth’s 
daughter who, as you will remember, was Frances 
Willard in the orphanage in my time. Rev. J. B. 
Buttrick dedicated the fountain, and Miss Toll 
asked me to press the button. The water flowed, 
and many went and drank the water, the first one 
being Elizabeth’s daughter. It was a beautiful 
sight. Many remembered Elizabeth and her 
work, and many thanked God for Elizabeth’s 
work and for you her patrons who sent the 
fountain to be erected to Elizabeth’s memory.” 


Mrs. G. W. Isham 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Monrtu: September. 

DervorTionaL Topic: Come Ye Apart and Rest 
Awhile. 

Srupy Toric: The Forward Look. 


A REVIEW 


September! There’s a tang in the breeze. In 
the north a touch of frost o’ mornings warns 
that summer passes. Homeward troop vacation- 
ing thousands to take up life’s task with fresh 
vigor. There is zest in the air in missionary 
circles, for we are coming to the close of the 
“Missionary Cycle” and coming up to the great 
Sixtieth Anniversary celebration at Columbus 
toward which our thoughts have long turned. 
Thousands of little children, round the world, 
have fashioned gifts and for this gala day, high 
and low, rich and poor, the college girls of India, 
China and Japan, the emancipated women of 
the East, and even the zenana women and those 
with bound feet who have caught a glimpse of its 
beacon have poured out their gifts. Women of 
many tongues will join with us in song and prayer 
— women who have found Christ through the 
ministries of this Society. What of us at home? 

Page the Auxiliary! We must not close 1929 
without reviewing goals and achievements. 

Let one read the auxiliary goals, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
(from the “‘Home Department Message of 1928,” 
or Program Calendar, page two), and the proper 
officers respond with reports of what has been 
done. 

If there is a falling short anywhere, make 
September memorable by enlisting every mem- 
ber, bringing in big gifts, little gifts, Incense 
Offerings, Patrons’ Gifts and love gifts to fill the 
pledged treasury. Remember there are always 
those who only act under pressure of emergency. 
Give them a last chance in this critical last 
month, that we may close the Cycle, having 
“Renewed and strengthened on every line.” 
And send the answer back: “‘All’s well with the 
auxiliary. Praise Him who hath helped us 
‘Hitherto.’ ” 

HENCEFORTH 

Jubilees and cycles and anniversaries are 
but milestones on the way that stretches to 
world’s end and the time when the whole 
earth shall be the Lord’s. The Sixtieth An- 
niversary is not the time for mustering out, 
but for rejoicing and girding for fresh adventur- 
ing with God. The plans for the march beyond 
Anniversary Hill have been made by the wise, 
indomitably courageous women of the Home 
Department. The rally call for 1930 is: Onward 
together — to the unfinished task. 

A great new step is to be taken, for this 
“together” anticipates the inclusion of the 
Methodist women of the world, of every land 
and tongue where our messengers have wrought. 
We have heen long outgrowing the “foreign” 
state of mind. It is not color, nor speech, nor 
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dress that separate us. In Christ we are not 
strangers nor aliens, but one —in him. ~ 

To mark that acknowledgment the Inter- 
national Department is proposed to further the 
development, by the women of the younger 
churches, of the ideals and organization of this 
Society, not as our agents, but as comrades in 
service, as leaders in their own lands, carrying 
responsibility, with our sisterly codperation 
where possible. 

As Personality has been stressed, so it con- 
tinues to be. We are called to “a closer walk 
with God.” Our studies in stewardship must 
issue in stewardship living. 

The financial feature of the plan is called: 

“The Next Step” — to meet present exigent 
needs. These are over and above the possibilities 
of the regular budget. To meet them will be our 
joy. First comes Pyengyang High School build- 
ing—$50,000. ‘‘Build or close,’ was the dictum of 
the government. Do you know that great young 
school? No one dreamed how quickly it would 
be running over, swamped, by the girls eager for 
Christian education. Have you seen a trolley car 
at the rush hour in a great city? Every seat full, 
strap hangers packed, aisles full, platforms and 
steps jammed and others running to catch on? 
When you see one, think of Pyengyang school! 

Support of Nationals — $53,000. Sixty. years 
ago our first missionaries hired Hindu and 
Moslem men as teachers in the first poor little 
day schools, because there were no women who 
could read and write. We rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity to support these young women, products 
of our schools and colleges, Christians of the 
finest type, doing the same sort of work our 
missionaries do. 

Then union colleges, Christian literature for 
the field, library service, must have aid quickly. 
There is an item so small as to he pathetic, 
“Missionaries Homes, $7,000.” Hardly enough 
to build a little American home, yet it is to be 
spread for water supply, light, sanitation, to 
make for comfort of mission homes in India, with 
over two hundred missionaries! 

Our own Hwa Nan College — $5,000 for vital 
building and repairs, $1,000 for a survey before 
undertaking a new station in Africa, and $5,000 to 
inaugurate the new International Department 
round up the list for 1930. Of course we will! 


ForRWARD 


Forward to more earnest prayer for our mis- 
sionaries. Forward to steady, unremitting gath- 
ering of funds for the maintenance of established 
schools, hospitals and evangelistic agencies of the 
Society and the recurring expenses of the vast 
enterprise. Forward to complete the Retirement 
Fund. 

And, inevitably, a membership goal. 

Old members retained. 

One new member gained. 
That will mean approximately nine thousand 
new members. Add that to increase of knowled 
by way of the Frrmnp and the new study book, 
“From Jerusalem to Jerusalem.”’ 

What a challenge! Lord, if we may, we'll 
work another day. 

References: The ‘““Home Department Message 
for 1929-1930.” This issue of the Frrmnp. 
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For Auxiliaries and Young Women 


Textsooxr: “From Jerusalem to Jerusalem,”’ 
by Helen Barrett Montgomery. Prices postpaid: 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Ocrosrr. Pentecost, the Birthday of the 
Apostolic Church (Textbook, Chapter [). 

Demonstration: “Why Foreign Missions?” 
(September Frrenp). 

_ Novemser. Lxpansion to the Hast and South 

(Textbook, Chapter II). 

Demonstrations: ‘History Over the Radio” 
(October Frienp); ‘‘Bonka of the Balkan,” 
Demonstration, 15 cents. 

Decemper. The Winning of Europe (Text- 
book, Chapter ITI). 

Demonstration: ‘“‘Woman’s Part in the Spread 
of the Gospel in Europe” (November FRIEND). 

January. The Glorious Company (Textbook, 
Chapter IV). 

Leaflet and Visualization: ‘‘A Galaxy of Stars,” 
20 cents. 

Frsruary. The Unfinished Task (Textbook, 
Chapter V, partial). 

(a) Types of South American Womanhood: 
The Indian Woman, The Mountain Woman, 
The Spanish Lady (Articles in January Frrenp). 

(b) Leaflet: ““The Voice of Africa,” 5 cents. 
“ Africa’s Contribution to the World” (Article 
in January FRIEND). 

Marcu. The Unfinished Task 
Chapter V, partial). 

Untouched Areas in China and India. “Do 
You Know —?” (Articles and questions in 
February FRrI=np). 

Apri. The Unfinished Task (Textbook, 

. Chapter V, partial). 

Untouched Areas of Human Conduct. “In- 
ternational Contacts,’’ ‘Individual Contacts”’ 
(Article and discussion topics in March Frimnp). 

May. From Jerusalem to Jerusalem (Text- 
book, Chapter VI). 

Forward Together. ‘International Friend- 
ship” (Article in April Frrenp). 

Jong. Agricultural Missions. 

“The Gospel and the Grain”’ (Leaflet, 4 cents). 
“A More Abundant Harvest’ (Article in May 
FRIEND). 

Junty. Extension Work. 

“The Maiden Aunt” (Leaflet, 4 cents). “Around 
the World with Our Extension Missionaries”’ 
(Articles in June FRIEND). 

Aveust. Mite Box Ingathering. 

“The Blue Cube’ (Leaflet, 4 cents). ‘The 
Might of the Mites” (Symposium in July Frienp). 


(Textbook, 
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1930 


SEPTEMBER. The Onward Step. 


“The Lighted Highway,’ Demonstration, 10 
cents. : 

Leaflet: ‘Home Department Message for 
1930-1931.” 

Budget, 75 cents, including ‘‘The Olive Branch”’ 
(devotional booklet) and leaflets and demonstra- 
tions called for in the program. 
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For Standard Bearers 
TextTsBoox: “The One Who Went and the One 
She Found,” prepared by the young people’s 
department. Price postpaid, paper only, $1.25. 
OctoBER. Outline of the Year’s Plans. 


NoveMBER. Africa: Cilicia Cross, Eugenia 
Coimbra and Antha Letters Sunday (Textbook, 
Chapter [). 

DerecemBer. Burma: Grace Lyman Stockwell 


and Ma Thein Nyoon (Textbook, Chapter IT). 


JANUARY. China: Gertrude Howe and Ida 
Kahn (Textbook, Chapter III). 
Frsruary. India: Isabella Thoburn and 


Lilavati Singh (Textbook, Chapter IV). 

Marcu. Japan: Elizabeth Russell and Kita- 
jima O Tsuya San (Textbook, Chapter V). 

Aprin. Korea: Lulu E. Frey and Helen Kiduk 
Kim (Textbook, Chapter VI). 

May. Latin America: Carrie M. Purdy and 
Elisa Salinas de Barranco (Textbook, Chapter 
VID). 

June. Malaya: Sophia Blackmore and Chia 
Kim Lian (Textbook, Chapter VIII). 

Jury. The Philappines: Rebecca Parish, M.D., 
and Damiana Dolorica (Textbook, Chapter IX). 


Aveusr. Prcnic for Honorary Members. 
SepremBer. Install Officers. Open Blessing 
Bozes. 


Budget. As last year, the book is the budget, 
for program, poster, invitation and other helpful 
suggestions follow each chapter. Supplementary 
material will be given from time to time in the 
Frienp, and many helpful leaflets, songs and 
demonstrations may be secured from depots of 
supplies, if desired. 
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For King’s Heralds 
TrxtTsook: “Going to Jerusalem,’”’ by Mar- 
garet T. Applegarth. Prices postpaid: paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Program outline will be given next month. 


THe First InstatuMEenT of Miss Meader’s 
Chungking article appears in this issue. No 
photographs have been received, so it is printed 
without other illustration than its own vivid 
word pictures. And really, they are enough. 


* * * 


Toe MarTeriaL IN THE JUNIOR METHODS 
column last month was contributed by Dr. 
Lydia Schaum, junior superintendent of Topeka 
Branch, whose signature was inadvertently 


omitted. 
* * * 


THE PROGRAM FOR THE YEAR is given on the 
previous page. A write-up of the various helps 
will be given next month. 


* * * 


For GrneraL EXECUTIVE AND SIXTIETH 
ANIVERSARY news you will surely need the 
Executive Daily. To report the extra number of 
sessions there will be seven issues; price, thirty- 
a cents. Order at once from the publishing 
office. 
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A Concert a la Africa 


The Missionary Herald, in the form of a letter 
from a missionary in Africa and a reply from 
America, gives a suggestion for an interesting 
and unusual way of raising money. 

The missionary wrote that the Christian Zulus 
had given a concert to raise money for needed 
clothing for poor children, so that they could 
attend school. “The first thing they did was to 
elect a chairman, who took his place with the 
secretary of the church, at a table up front. Ring- 
ing a large bell, he announced that the concert 
would begin. After a moment or two of dead 
silence, a man went up and whispered in the 
secretary’s ear and laid some money on the table. 

“The secretary arose and said that Mr. 
Negobo had offered a tickey (three cents) to hear 
the boys from the school sing. The boys filed to 
the front and sang their song. Then someone 
offered a penny to hear the teacher sing. In the 
middle of his song someone offered tuppence if he 
would sit down and keep his mouth closed. An- 
other offered a tickey if he would finish his song, 
so he did. 

“No one in the audience was exempt. If any- 
one offered anything at all to have anyone do 
something, the victim had to do it or offer more 
money to hear someone else do something. If he 
had no money there was no way out. If he did 
not know how to sing, he had to learn before the 
time he left his seat and the time he arrived at 
the front of the room. 

“Tt sounds rather like a farce, but the people 
took it seriously and it was surprising how many 
nice songs were sung. Of course, the school 
children were prepared and had learned some 
new songs for the occasion, but many of the older 
people did nicely, too. 

“After this had been going on for a while the 
chairman rang his bell violently, in the middle of 
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a song, and announced that three people in the 
middle of the room were making a disturbance 
which prevented others from hearing. He fined 
them each tuppence. 

“One of the favorite tricks of the people who 
were buying their music by the piece, so to 
speak, was to bid a large sum to hear three or 
four people sing together, who had never done 
so before. Of course that sometimes resulted in 
pitiful attempts at music, but sometimes they 
did quite well. 

“Tea and bread were served for a penny. In 
all they made it possible for three or four kiddies 
to go to school.” 

The aunt to whom the letter was written tried 
it out at a meeting of the young women’s society 
of which she was president. The announcement 
had said that a concert would be given, patterned 
after the way they conduct concerts in Africa. 
A chairman and secretary were appointed and 
they took their places at a table at which there 
was a large dinner bell. 

The meeting was called to order with this bell 
and the chairman made a little speech telling the 
story of an old colored preacher who said that 
three books were necessary —the Bible, the 
hymn book and the pocketbook. The last named 
was especially needed at this gathering. | 

“After a moment, Mrs. A. whispered to the 
secretary that she would give seven cents to have 
the children do something. They then put on a 
little playlet that lasted fifteen minutes or so. 
Then Mrs. B. went up and said that she would 
give ten cents to hear Mrs. C. sing. Mrs. C. 
started ‘Annie Laurie’ and one of the girls gave 
some money to stop her. Miss D. then offered 
some money to hear the supper committee per- 
form. They did not know what to do, so they 
went up and said that they hadn’t anything pre- 
pared but they would each pay ten cents to get 
out of doing anything. 

“My turn was next and I offered a little to 
hear the chairman make some remarks. She 
made them. Then someone offered ten cents to 
hear Mrs. E. sing, but she gave twenty-five cents 
to get out of it. 

“The girls were very much afraid the minister 
would not be there, for he was at another meet- 
ing, but he got back when the program was about 
half over. After he had been there a few minutes 
the chairman said she would give ten cents to 
hear Dr. F. make a speech without any prepara- 
tion, for she understood he usually needed a long 
time to prepare. He, of course, had to go to the 
front, but just as he was starting to speak Mrs. 
F. (his wife) got up and said she would give 
twenty-five cents to have him quit talking, as 
she was tired of hearing him.” 

After a little, the chairman told why they were 
giving this concert and then everybody marched 
around, singing, and dropped some offering into 
the plate to help dress some more of the African 
children, and the entire proceeds were sent to the 
missionary. In token of the appreciation of the 
effort, the two ladies who had planned the 
“concert” were presented with a bouquet of 
celery, onion tops, carrots, and so on. 
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This plan seems to offer many possibilities for 
“painlessly extracting money from _ people’s 
secketbooks” and incidentally having a good 
‘ime. But wouldn’t it be a good place for people 
of very-easily-hurt feelings to stay away from’ 
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Entered into Life 


Miss Catherine Bailey, Milton, Penn. A 
much loved member, greatly interested in mis- 
sions. — Philadelphia Branch. 

Mrs. Mary E. Calhoun, Delaware, Ohio. The 
mother of a missionary (Mrs. George D. Lowry), 
Mrs. Calhoun had done missionary teaching in 
Peking, China, when visiting her daughter and 
had made an American home for her grand- 
children who were studying in this country. — 
Mrs. Nellie C. Campbell, Congress, Ohio. A 
faithful member of the Society for many years. 
— Cincinnati Branch. 

Mrs. Willard Price, Tarrytown, N. Y. An 
active worker, a writer and teacher. One whose 
loss will be deeply felt by those who knew her. — 
New York Branch. 

Mrs. Melinda McIntire, El Dorado, Kan. A 
worker who will be greatly missed. — Mrs. 
Adolphina Orth, Martell, Neb. Devoted to the 
cause of missions. — Mrs. Ida M. Lane and Mrs. 
Cora Thompson, both of Trinity Church, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Two of the auxiliary’s 
most consecrated workers. They realized the 
value of attending the regular meetings and were 
always ready to do their part. — Topeka Branch. 


+ Chile cio 
The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Ciarx 
1716 Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrmnp. 


Reader, is it nothing to you that your FRiIewp list is 
lessening? Subscriptions to the Frimnp never go down 
where there is a Mystery Box Contest enthusiastically 
carried on. If any reader knows to the contrary I should 
esteem it a great favor to have it reported tome. Hundreds 
of letters come to me telling of great gains but never one of 
failure. I have known of one or two cases where the side 
that was not winning lost courage during the contest and 
some of the members ‘‘wouldn’t play” and deserted. That 
is not good sportsmanship. One side must lose, and good 
losers keep smiling, knowing that through the contest the 
Society has gained subscriptions and members. 
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1. What were tied on the cides cf one woman? 

2. Where can one be served with smoked pigs’ 
tails? 

3. Tell how the women ate their evening meal 

4. Graves opened and bones taken out; ther 
what? What does this change reveal? 

5. What are dear and beautiful in any lan- 
guage? 

6. When is it unlucky to be out in China? 

7. Give some of the rhymes of the chai 
coolies. 

8. Briefly describe the river crossings 

9. What was cradled in Asia? 

10. Give name of the book as interesting as any 
film upon a screen, and tell why it is so. 

11. Repeat the remark of a Hindu visitor und 
explain it. 

12. Tell about. the rice container. 

13. Give name and location of the oldest sacred 
mountain in the world; how many steps has it? 

14. The Temple of Hell; what about it? 

15. Why are the high caste people opposed to 
the low caste’s learning to read? 

16. What people are especially good story- 
tellers? 

17. Give date of Anniversary Day. Candles 
are mentioned; explain the plan. 

18. ‘Offer a child to the Ganges”’; relate. the 
story of one. 

19. Where can one find about journeying to 
the richest city in the world? 

20. At what conference does one drink the 
what? 

21. What about the kneeling rugs from Africa? 

22. Hundreds of tiny shoes; from where? 

23. ‘‘Too bad there wasn’t a taxi there”; give 
the story. 

24. They hired Hindu and Moslem men to do 
the teaching sixty years ago; for what pathetic 
reason? 

25. Sole-of-the-foot vegetable for sale — and 
what else? 

26. Just as the minister began to speak, what 
did his wife do? 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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502 Sharp Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Does it say in the margin above that your subscription expires 
with this issue? If so, please renew promptly that the 
September FRIEND may reach you on time. 


Textbooks for 1929-30 


FOR SENIORS 
“FROM JERUSALEM TO JERUSALEM” 
By Heten Barretr Montaomery 
Price: Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
“THE ONE WHO WENT 
AND THE ONE SHE FOUND” 
A book of adventures with complete program eigxeastons 
for each chapter. Price: Paper only, $1.25 
FOR JUNIORS 
“GOING TO JERUSALEM” 


By Margaret T. APPLEGARTH 
Price: Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents 


Order from your Branch Depot of Supplies. 


NOTE. Program Outlines for Senéors and Young- People. are 
$n this issue of the FRIEND. Watch September FRIEND 
for further announcements. 


Special 
Sixtieth Anniversary Music 


*“A CYCLE OF HYMNS” 


Six Hymns by Harry Wess Farrineton 
and Ros Roy PEERY 


Price 5 cents 
“LORD, REND THE VEILS 
OF CREED AND RACE”’ 
By Farrineton and Prery 
Price 3 cents 


Order from Branch Depots of Supplies 


1929—THE EXECUTIVE DAILY — 1929 


Reporting the General Executive Meeting and 
The Sixtieth Anniversary Celebration 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, OCTOBER 24 to 30 


Seven Issues— Thirty-five Cents 
Mailed daily if order reaches Publisher before October 15 


Mail Your Subscription Order to 


A. G. BAILEY, Publisher 


581 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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ORDER THE ‘‘FRIEND’’ FOR A FRIEND 


Does it say in the margin on the back cover page that your sub- 
scription expires with this issue? If so, please renew promptly 
that the October FRIEND may reach you on time 


Special 
1) 2 Sixtieth Anniversary Music 


QUICK CLIP 
**A CYCLE OF HYMNS” 


Electric Iron ees Srx Hymns by Harry Wess Farrineton 
Cord Holder 4 and Ros Roy Prpry 


Price 5 cents 
1. Keeps the cord out of the way while working. 


2. Saves the cord from breaking off near the plug that so “LORD, REND THE VEILS 
often calses short circuits. OF CREED AND RACB”’ 
3, It will fit any electric iron. 
By Farrineton and Prery 


Sent parcel post prepaid for only 25 cents in stamps or coin, 


Liberal commission to Societies or agents who wish to sell ;: 
the Quick Clip. Price 3 cents 


E. O. CARLSON 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. Order from Branch Depots of Supplies 


Chinese Imperial Jasmine Tea 


You will be glad to hear that a new supply of hand-painted boxes is ready and those who have heen 
waiting for them can have their orders filled. They are very bright and pretty, and 
the tea, as always, is delectable. How moderate the price is, too! 


ONE HAND-PAINTED BOX JASMINE TEA_ 100 cups 
ONE FANCY PAPER PACKAGE JASMINE TEA 100 cups 
ONE CHINESE BASKET JASMINE TEA 350 cups 5 ° 


SPECIAL TO AUXILIARIES 


TWENTY HAND-PAINTED BOXES JASMINE TEA 
TWENTY FANCY PAPER PACKAGES JASMINE TEA 


Send remittance when ordering and I will pay the postage 


MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 


(Formerly at Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 2227 ST. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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General Executive Committee 
Meeting 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
PLACES 
King Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. Dr. Isaac A. 
Miller, Pastor, October 15—October 27 (afternoon). 
Memorial Hall, October 27 (evening)—October 30 


DATES 
October 15. Foreign Department 
October 17. Home Department 
October 23. Missionary Day 
Public Meetings. “A Program’’ opens 9 a.m. Thursday, October 
24 and closes with the commission service, Sunday afternoon, 
October 27, in King Avenue Church. “‘B Program” opens in 
Memorial Hall Sunday evening and closes Wednesday evening, 


October 30. 


SPEAKERS 

In the “A Program,” Bishops Nicholson, McDowell, McConnell, 
Leonard and Welch are expected to take part, in addition to Judge 
Florence Allen, Prof. W. J. King, Mrs. M. H. Lichliter, Dr. J. M. M. 
Gray and many nationals and missionaries. Dr. S. D. Gordon will 
conduct the Quiet Hour each day. 

In the “B Program” the names appear of Dr. John R. Mott, 
Bishop W. F. Oldham, Dr. Rollin H. Walker, Dr. S. D. Gordon, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Mrs. H. W. 
Peabody, Dr. Harry Reeves Calkins, officers of our Society, mis- 
sionaries and nationals. History and achievements will be visual- 
ized in a series of processionals, pageants and demonstrations. Mr. 
Homer Rodeheaver will direct the assembly singing and there will 
be notable musical numbers, both vocal and instrumental. 


RAILROAD RATES 
Tickets should be bought with certificates. Dates on which these 
may be procured will be announced in each Branch. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

General Chairman: Mrs. C. B. Smith, 625 Franklin Ave., Columbus. 
Hospitality: Names of officers, delegates and missionaries should be 
sent to Mrs. J. T. Kirk, 192 Twelfth Avenue, Columbus. Visitors 
paying for accommodations and wishing reservations made should 
communicate with Mrs. C. A. Albrecht, 858 North Park Street, 
Columbus. Cincinnati Branch officers and delegates to Branch 
Meeting should write to Mrs. E. E. Gaver, 94 Wilson Avenue, 
Columbus. 
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The Johnson Girls High School 


By Alma H. Holland, Jagdalpur, India 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago girls’ 
schools were almost unknown in 
Central Provinces, India, and 
rare indeed were the women and 


girls who could read even one word of their ' 


mother tongue. But there were a few am- 
bitious ones and to meet their requests, 
Mrs. Johnson, the wife of the district 
superintendent of Jubbulpore, began to 
teach three little girls — their first school- 
house the veranda of her bungalow, and 
their first hostel a mud hut in the com- 
pound. That was the first chapter in the 
history of Johnson Girls School. 

The latest chapter was completed when 
the fine new building, made to accommo- 
date the middle and high school classes of 
this large institution, now numbering in 
_ allits departments 438 girls, was formally 

opened on November 27, 1928. 

This building had been dreamed of for 
years while the classes were meeting in 
verandas, in an empty bungalow, or any- 
where that space could be found. About 
eight years ago a splendid property was 
secured across the road from the old 
school and plans began to form in the 
fertile brain of Miss E. lL. Clinton, the 
principal, which have resulted in the erec- 
tion there of this fine new building. 

It is of red brick, single story, almost 
enclosing a rectangular courtyard open to 
the sky. A’large circular platform at one 
side of this rectangular space made a 
beautiful setting for the opening cere- 
mony. Here were seated the guest of 
honor, Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, minister 
of education for the Central Provinces, 
Bishop Fisher, the inspectress of schools, 
Dr. Felt, the present district superintend- 
ent, Miss Clinton, the members of the 
board of governors, and several other 
guests. Among the latter were two of the 
three original pupils of the school — Mrs. 


Phulmani Judah, wife of the district su- 
perintendent of Gadawara District, and 
Dr. Magania C. Singh of the staff of 
Women’s Medical College, Ludhiana, 
Punjab, both giving themselves in beau- 
tiful Christian service. 

The audience of over 1,000 people was 
seated in the rectangle and it was indeed 
a mixed multitude. As the Central Prov- 
inces Conference was meeting at this 
time, the missionaries were all present. 
There was a large number of English, 
Anglo-Indian and Indian friends; there 
were representatives of several faiths — 
Christian, Hindu, Mohammedan, Parsee, 
and even two Roman Catholic nuns. 
There were all sorts and conditions of 
men, women and children, while on the 
veranda behind “a screen were some 
purdah women. 

The more than 400 girls of the school 
were at one end and contributed to the 
program by singing several Indian songs. 
An interesting history of the school was 
read by Mrs. Felt, a former principal, and 
a review of the present situation was given 
by Miss Clinton, who reminded us that 
this building was possible because of the 
gifts of Methodist children of America. 
Bishop Fisher made a brief.address and 
introduced Mr. Raghavendra Rao, who 
brought hearty greetings from the Gover- 
nor and Lady Butler. 

He congratulated the management on 
the completion of such a suitable building, 
on the character of the work done in 
Johnson Girls School, its broad-minded 
attitude toward others and its prospects 
for the future. He commended the work of 
missionaries in the education of girls and 
referred to the unselfish interest and work 
of women and children in America for the 
less favored women and children of India, 
and then, cutting the ribbons across the 
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pillars behind the platform, he formally 
declared the building open. 

The large assembly hall and all the 
rooms were then thrown open to the in- 
spection of the guests who were delighted 
with the adequate provision for the differ- 
ent activities and needs of the school. 
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Such a building, simple and chaste in fin- 
ish, standing for sacrificial service, is a 
challenge to the girls who will study there 
to rise to meet the privileges and oppor- 
tunities which are theirs in their days of 
preparation for service to God and their 
Motherland. 
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Looking Backward. I. 


By Harriet L. Ayres, Tacubaya, Mexico 


LONG, long look it is, for it goes 
A back over forty-two and a half 
years of service as a foreign mis- 
sionary — blessed years, crowded 
with splendid opportunities, filled full 
with glad, heart-satisfying labor! Those 
who think going to the foreign field is 
“burying your talents” should be able, 
if only for a moment, to see with the eyes 
of an “old-timer” and judge from the 
actual experience of one who knows. 

When I came to old Mexico I had little 
preparation and little idea of what mis- 
sion work really is, but God in his kind 
providence placed me just where I should 
get the best possible preparation on the 
field. I was sent to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society boarding school in 
Mexico City, as assistant to that excep- 
tionally fine worker, Mary DeForest 
Loyd, and came under the influence of 
two choice spirits among the workers of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, Dr. J. W. 
Butler and the Rev. Conrado Gamboa. 
To these three, under God, I owe my 
practical training for mission work. 

The school in Mexico City was at that 
time still considered an orphanage and 
bore the suggestive title, ““Daughters of 
Juarez.”’ What a proud, happy time it 
was for us when, in 18938, the first class 
graduated from our normal school and 
five young women, all active Christians 
and all well prepared for their life work 
as teachers, went out to become potent 
factors, not only in the intellectual sphere 
but also in the spiritual. 

The greatest joy in all my years of edu- 
cational work was to see our girls, one 
after another, choose the Christian life 
and, accepting the Lord Jesus Christ as a 
personal and all-sufficient Saviour, conse- 
crate themselves to him and to his cause. 


Few were the girls who failed to make the 
important decision if they spent many 
years as members of the school family. 

In 1901 I asked and obtained permis- 
sion to leave educational work for some 
form of evangelistic work that would 
bring me into still closer touch with direct 
soul winning. It was not with me a ques- 
tion of whether the evangelistic work 
could be more important than the train- 
ing of young women to go out all over the 
field as Christian teachers. It was merely 
a question of duty, for it seemed to me I 
was as directly and distinctly called to 
evangelistic work as ever I had been to 
mission work at all. 

However, the failing health of our be- 
loved directora, Miss Loyd, and her death 
in 1902, forced me to remain in the school 
and to become its directora. By this time 
we had a number of our own graduates 
teaching in the school and while they had 
done good work and we were very proud 
of them and felt that they could be de- 
pended upon, yet they had looked to us 
for direction very much as when they had 
been pupils. Now, however, I was to see 
another side of the Mexican character. 

My own health was broken and physi- 
cally I was entirely unable to carry the 
heavy duties and responsibilities that fell 
to me with no wise Miss Loyd to take 
them to; but these same Mexican teachers 
came to me and said that if I could only 
manage to stay on and be at the head of 
the school they would take all the other 
burdens, except that of treasurer of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
This they did to my entire satisfaction. 
The schoolroom work, the home life, all 
the cases of discipline they managed in 
their faculty meeting and proved what 
we had already thought, that the na- 
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tionals, once properly prepared, can take 
their place side by side with the foreign 
missionary in all the work that has to be 
done. If I had loved them before because 
they were so lovable and loving and so 
grateful and appreciative, I loved them 
now with gratitude for all they did for 
me out of their great love and gratitude 
for me and for their dear Miss Loyd. 

If anyone asked me what I consider the 
outstanding characteristic of the Mexican 
pupils I should unhesitatingly say, “Their 
unfailing courtesy.”’? How they could pos- 
sibly be so invariably courteous and con- 
siderate even when we made such laugh- 
able blunders in our attempts to teach in 
a language of which we knew so little in 
our first months on the field was some- 
thing I could never quite understand. 
They never showed impatience and sel- 
dom did they smile (at least before us) at 
even the most ludicrous mistake. In my 
experience I remember but one exception. 

I had been on the field but seven months 
when Brother Gamboa insisted that I 
should teach a class in Sunday school. I 
protested that I could not because I did 
not know enough Spanish, but Brother 
Gamboa was not only my pastor — he 
was my Spanish teacher, also. He saw 
no reason why, if I could teach several 
classes in the day school by taking a lesson 
with him on those subjects each day, I 
could not do the same with the Sunday 
school lesson. I finally consented and it 
was shortly after this that I made the 
mistake, the memory of which has lin- 
gered with me all this time. 

The golden text was Matt. 1: 21 and as 
some of the girls did not know it I started 
to teach it to them. I had gone over the 
entire lesson with Brother Gamboa and 
had memorized the golden text, so I felt 
secure, but alas! I put an “‘s” at the end 
of the first syllable of the Spanish word for 
“sins” — an “‘s” where it had no right to 
be at all, and so converted ‘‘sins’’ into 
“fish.” At first the girls tried very hard 
to keep their faces straight, but when I 
repeated it one little imp of mischief, who 
had an especially keen sense of humor, 
gigeled. That was enough. The entire 
class gave up the effort and laughed — al- 
though shamefacedly. And I joined them 
when I understood what had happened. 

On my return after furlough I thought 
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I surely should be able to enter village 
evangelistic work, since Miss Temple was 
in charge of the school, but I had not been 
back five weeks before an illness made me 
miserable for months. I took what opened 
and that was work in the local church in 
Gante Street. Here I found abundant and 
well worthwhile work that very soon de- 
manded all that I had to give. I went 
into this work saying that it was only 
until I could see my way to village work. 
Little did I think of the years that would 
pass before I should find this “‘way”’ and 
still less did I realize then — though I do 
now — how very necessary was this local 
church work as a preparation for the vil- 
lage work I so much wanted. God makes 
no mistakes! He knew full well just what 
was best for me and best for the work. 
That is one truth which young mission- 
aries just starting out need to have very 
firmly established in their minds. They 
may not at first get what they want, but 
God knows; and however much we may 
think it is man or woman who is deciding 
our destinies, it is God — and again I say, 
he makes no mistakes. 

The work to be done in any one of our 
large churches is well worth the time and 
strength of even a much better prepared 
worker than I ever was; but even so, when 
God says, ‘‘You have stayed here long 
enough,” it is time to be moving on. 
When the five-year campaign of centenary 
work began, Dr. Wolfe, at the head of 
that department in Mexico, asked me to 
attend the first institute held for the 
training of lay workers. With wonderful 
insight he saw not only the need for such 
training in order to enlist the lay members 
of the church in active evangelization, but 
that these five years were the logical time 
to do this training. Hence he planned these 
local institutes. 

My subjects at this first centenary in- 
stitute were ‘‘Personal Evangelism” and 
“The Prayer Life.”’ Never shall I forget 
how it thrilled me to see the eagerness 
with which the men and women listened 
and how they responded. Nor can I for- 
get that many of them went out from 
those classes and others of that institute 
to lead a new life as Christians — a new 
life of prayer and activity. 

When I became a regular member of 
the centenary institute faculty I found it 
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impossible to keep on with my work at the 
Gante Street Church, so was appointed as 
village evangelist. I was a teaching evan- 
gelist, not a preaching one, and that ap- 
pealed to the lay workers as well as to the 
ministers. When there were no institutes 
I went from congregation to congregation 
teaching those who cared to join the 
classes more about the work they could 
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do as laymen. From preference, as well as 
because of the special need, I went most 


among the congregations of rural circuits. | 


I learned to adapt myself to the lack of 
home comforts and to a great many things 
which, in the beginning of my career as a 
missionary, would have seemed to me 
utterly impossible. 

(To be continued) 
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Picture Messages from Peru 


By K. Mamie Donahue, Lima, Peru 


NE afternoon as I lay on my bed, 
() supposedly taking my “siesta” 
according to good Peruvian cus- 
tom, my eyes flitted from picture 
to picture hanging on my walls and short, 
timely messages came to me from each one. 
There was the 
picture of the 
patient burros. 
On their backs 
were piled huge 
bundles of faggots 
gathered, no 
doubt, by the 
stolid, unsmiling 
Indian who could 
be seeninthe 
background. Far 
in the distance 
was to be seen the 
snow-capped peak 
of Mt. Misti. The 
burros or donkeys 
are the burden- 
bearing animals of Peru, and as I looked 
at the picture, I could not help thinking 
of the vast throng of burden-bearing In- 
dians living in all parts of the country 
which was once the Land of Gold and the 
possession of their forbears, the mighty 
Incas. 

Beneath the above picture hung one 
which showed a chosita or Indian hut, 
rudely constructed of rough stones and 
topped with a roof of thatch. A low 
doorway admitted all the light and air 
that might enter the hovel. Near the 
doorway stood an Indian who seemed to 
be chewing his coca, a drug which dulls 
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the already blighted and ignorant mind. - 


On the ground squatted the Indian mother 


and oh, how these pathetic looking women 
appeal to one’s sympathy. In her arms 
lay a babe dressed in swaddling clothes. 
Behind her squatted two little tots of 
perhaps four and six. The four-year-old 
was a boy who was leaning against his 
mother’s back and was evidently fast 
asleep. The other child was a girl whose 
unkempt hair and thin little body aroused 
one’s deepest pity. The mother was giv- 
ing her a few grains of parched corn. This 
picture might be duplicated hundreds of 
times beneath the shadows of the Andes. 
It gave but a passing glimpse of the igno- 
rance, superstition, and misery that is rife 
in Peru today. 

Another picture showed a herd of beau- 
tiful llamas, grazing on the mountain 
slopes. In the background rose the snow- 
capped tops of the mountains. Several of 
the llamas were nibbling the low stubby 
grass while others seemed to be on the 
lookout. Their long, fleece-covered necks 
were thrown high and erect, giving an air 
of aristocracy. The llamas, like the 
burros, are burden-bearing animals, but 
above and beyond that they constitute 
a goodly portion of the wealth of Peru. 
Their beautiful wool is of great value and 
forms one of the chief exports of the land. 
While looking at the picture I thought of 
the wonderful resources of Peru. Here 
were the llamas with their wool. In the 
distance were the mountains with their 
treasures of coal, copper, silver and gold. 
“Tlama Land”’ is a land of wealth and yet 
the vast multitudes of the land are living 
in abject poverty. 

Then my eyes turned to a picture which 
I treasure, a large copy of Hoffmann’s 
“Head of the Christ.”” As I looked at it 
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and thought of my meditations concern- 
ing the other pictures it seemed as if this 
one spoke more clearly than ever before. 
To the burden-bearing multitudes. he said 
anew, ‘‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.”’ He called 
the ignorant Indian to the 
path of knowledge which 
would set him free. In 
tender love he hovered 
over the Indian mother 
and the bright-eyed little 
ones and whispered, 
“Suffer the little ones to 
come unto me and for- 
bid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”’ To Peru with 
its store of riches he said, 
“One thing thou lackest: 
go thy way, sell whatso- 
ever thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and 
come, take up the cross, and follow me.” 
For just as Christ loved the rich young ruler 
of Palestine so does he love Peru today. 
Thus the pictures on my wall impressed 
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upon me afresh the great need in Peru 
today along with the tremendous possi- 
bilities — material, intellectual, and spir- 


itual needs and possibilities. And the one 


“CuHosirTa”’ 


A PRrRUVIAN 


who can supply all Peru’s needs and bring 
out her latent possibilities is the Living 
Christ. It is with the hope of making him 
known to the uttermost parts of Peru that 
the missionaries of the Lima High School 
are working day by day. 


Sex 


~Wear Your Straw Shoes Through. 


IT. 


By Frances S. Meader, Shanghai, China 


hand” (manager of our cavalcade) 

had his army tying trunks between 

poles, rolling up bedding and bal- 
ancing reed boxes from shoulder-yokes. 
Fourteen men, each with a tiny, flaring tea- 
pot of oil fastened to the front of his load, 
passed General Rice’s inspection and 
trotted off into the dark. 

Mountains again! Cross valleys threw 
open exquisite, unexpected vistas which 
Bishop Grose gloried in displaying to the 
newcomer. 

“Ghostly range beyond misty peak!” 
he would exclaim. ‘‘Do you see that? I 
have counted as many as twenty-seven 
peaks here!” Or ‘Those five pine senti- 
nels guarding yonder hill, aren’t they 
majestic?” Nor did his keen eye miss the 
beauty in tiny red plants covering rice 


Bix light, Old Rice, the “‘empty- 


fields like a rusty plate, or a bit of 
purpled moss. 

Small boys sprawled frog-like on the 
backs of shambling water buffaloes which 
lifted contemptuous noses as they caught 
the obnoxious odor of foreigners. We met 
one such great horned cow on a narrow 
isthmus between rice paddies. 

“Big strength on the right hand,” sang 
out the front bearer. 

“He can’t talk, leave him room to 
stand,” came the answer, and they edged 
over till my chair hung just above the 
brown water. 

“‘Tu-lu-lu,’”” wooed. a tender voice 
ahead. A turn in the road revealed a 
turbaned figure wheedling an obstinate 
black pig toward market, while a rear 
guard thwacked vigorously with a bam- 
boo pole. 
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“A bristly mound is nigh,” remarked 
my leader. 

“Sell it and white rice buy,” was the 
rejoinder. 


Occasionally a black, box-like native 
sedan passed, with an earringed painted 
woman or sparse-bearded old man peering 
from behind turquoise silk curtains, but 
the conveyance commonly used by long- 
gowned men and tiny-footed women in 
padded trousers was a lath seat swung 
from bamboo poles, carried on the 
shoulders of swift-striding coolies. 

The white loftiness of the church, boys 
school and girls school at Tsou Ma Kang 
(Running Horse Arena) was impressively 
magnificent when compared with the 
surroundings. The girls school where we 
were quartered had wide-windowed class- 
rooms, graduated lacquered desks and 
seats, maps, charts and blackboards. 

“What hot-hearted Christians you 
have in this town!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ They 
must truly love the Lord since they have 
erected so fine a plant for his service!” 

“Ah,” said a pretty teacher, ‘this insti- 
tution was given by Miss Wells, school 
supervisor of this district, jn memory of 
her father and mother. Her private room 
and office which she uses when she visits 
us are in the second story.” 

“Where did you study? 
taught long?” I inquired. 

“T graduated from Chungking Junior 
High School and Chengtu Senior High.” 
(A year in the capital accounts for the 
modish cut of her long gown, thought I). 
“This is the second year I have taught 
books.” 

At the delectable feast to which Mr. Li, 
principal of the girls school, invited us, 
Bishop Grose also noticed the intelligent 
face of the little teacher. 

“You should go to college,” he advised 
er. 

“T applied for admittance to West 
China Union University this year,” she 
answered with perfect ease of manner, 
“but there was no room. Perhaps I can 
enter next year.” 

“She’s like an American girl!’ mar- 
velled the bishop, for old-fashioned girls 
in China seldom speak to men outside of 
their own families, and then only with 
head lowered and eyes cast down. 

“There is no war business on this road 


Have you 
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now,” Principal Li assured us as we left 
next morning, “but ‘red-beards’ are bad 
near your destination — Yung Chuan.” 

“We need hardly consider mere bandits 
since our bodyguard has arrived,” twin- 
kled Dr. Beech pointing at two gray- 
padded straw-sandaled soldiers puissantly 
armed with towel-draped blue cotton 
umbrellas. 

‘A guard without weapons!” I laughed. 

“Except with a large armed company, 
to carry guns simply provokes the bandits 
to attack for the sake of possessing them,”’ 
answered Dr. Beech. 

Stone tablets raised by filial sons 
crowded the roadside at places indicated 
as lucky by the geomancers, and “flowers 
in stone,”’ as the bishop named elaborately 
carved pailous, arched over the road ina 
triple span commemorating chaste wid- 
ows who refused to remarry, officials, or 
the parents of some rich man. These 
arches, cut deep with dramatic scenes and 
surmounted by dragons, lions or ele- 
phants’ heads, and the dragon-twisted 
ridgepoles of temples are far more ornate . 
in Szechwan than I have seen elsewhere. 

Green poppy plants filled field after 


‘field. Opium brings twelve dollars per 


acre and rice only about four dollars, so 
even if the grower is fined heavily, he 
still makes big profits. 

Patient red cows with coal in their 
panniers jogged past; in China neither 
man nor beast is Time’s slave. 

The lofty memorial school building for 
girls at Yung-Chuan was empty because 
war in the vicinity a week or so before 
had necessitated closing. We went with 
whimsical old Pastor Wang through 
soldier-crowded streets to visit recently 
acquired boys school property where 
stagnant pools of refuse rotted, class- 
rooms were dark and floorless and boasted 
neither maps, charts nor blackboards, and 
tables and chairs (brought by students 
from their homes) were locked away to 
prevent soldiers’ “borrowing” them per- 
manently. 

As inevitably happens when the bishop 
appears, pleas for financial help were 
served with ‘the tea and cakes. “What 
local support do you have?” he inquired. 

“Very little beside the rent from some 
rooms in the front school court,” said the 
little principal. 
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“The same deplorable condition pre- 
vails in most of the boys schools in this 
district,” said District Superintendent 
Tzou, to whom we mentioned the matter 
when we met at Jung Chang — end of the 
next stage of our journey. “Local support 
is almost negligible and only a few thou- 
sand dollars come from the Board for 
sixteen pastors and all these schools. The 
burden is too heavy; I shall resign at 
conference. ”’ 

“Do you have religious education in 
your school?”’ the bishop inquired of the 
principal who, together with the preacher 
and several church members, had come in 
with tea and welcome. 

“The Nationalist Board of Education 
forbids all worship and Bible courses,” 
was the answer. 

“That is the action of your local board 
only,” interposed Dr. Beech. ‘“‘When I 
came through Nanking I inquired about 
that, and both the Minister of Education 
and the Commissioner for Szechwan de- 
clared that Bible.study and worship are 
permissible if voluntary.” 

Relief beamed on the faces of principal 
and pastor. “If you will give us the name 
and address of that commissioner, we will 
write and report the situation here,’ they 
said. ‘All mission schools in this district 
have been persecuted by the local board. 
Weare forced to register with them and 
then they have us in their power.”’ 

As we traveled next morning we noticed 
that in one section some of the people 
were much whiter and rosier than most 
Chinese, and the women had natural feet. 
Inquiry brought forth a Pied Piper story 
about a group of wanderers from Canton 
(thousands of miles away) who settled 
here many generations ago. Their de- 
scendants still speak that unintelligible 
dialect, and cling to old customs. 

My eye was drawn by the strange 
actions of a man who waded the paddies 
beating water into spray. Suddenly he 
clapped down a large wicker cage, and 
thrusting his hand through a hole in the 
top drew out a wriggling silver fish. 

On this day the road was crowded with 
animals carrying huge rolls of cloth, for 
our destination was Lung Chang, center 
of the famous Szechwan grass linen in- 
dustry. Bobbins of coarse thread were on 
sale at every market, while spinning 
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wheels rattled and looms clacked all along 
the street. 

‘Because soldiers in numbers have been 
quartered in the town, I hid the church,” 
said Pastor Pan pulling poles and benches 
out of a corner and revealing a door. 
“This is the back door, and,”’ leading us 
into a neatly kept auditorium, “you see 
we bricked up the front one.” 

“Then you have had no services for 
some time?” he was asked. 

“Hvery Sunday!” he answered stur- 
dily. ‘‘We meet in the girls schoolroom 
through the moon door yonder. Even 


‘last year when churches in all the villages 


about had to close because of fierce anti- 
Christian persecution, God protected us 
and we never missed a service.” 

The next day’s journey took us into 
sugarcane country, where for a cash or 
two every soldier, child and coolie might 
treat his sweet tooth to all the luscious, 
pithy munching it desired. In the fields, 
aisles of lofty green formed shady clois- 
ters. Men ‘appeared like trees walking” 
because great bundles of cane waved from 
the racks on their shoulders. Here, mud 
was being spread on cut stalks to crystal- 
lize the sugar; there, bleached sugar was 
being beaten out of woven reed drying 
mats, while the finished product in brown 
cakes or heaping baskets swung away on 
bending yokes. 

Suddenly the truant sun smiled down 
on his reflection in a clear river, and soon 
we were sculling down toward a white 
pagoda — lightning conductor for all evil 
influences which might harm the inhabi- 
tants of Neikiang City Between the 
Rivers. 

Excepting the girls school principal and 
his wife, mission property in Neikiang 
was deserted, the pastor having quarreled 
with his parishioners and gone off, taking 
with him bricks which had been con- 
tributed by church members as their part 
in a new boys school building, promised 
them by the Centenary. In the evening 
came a committee of church members 
with plates of candied fruit and a petition 
that a new minister be sent them who 
would hold services every Sunday and 
preach the true doctrine. 

“And what about the new school build- 
ing?” they asked. The site had been 
provided, the bricks stood until they 
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began to rot and had been stolen by the 
pastor. Would the “old society” in 
America send money for building this 
year? Though the bishop did not tell 
them that the pledge of the great Mother 
Church would not be met, neither could he 
assure them of its fulfilment. 

Morning sunshine along the river where 
golden orange globes gleamed among 
glossy leaves, then across to the protection 
of Tzechow pagoda. Up through the 
reeds where bandits lurk we hurried to the 
plain dotted with salt cabbage pavilions 
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drying in the sun. Even from the distant 
river rim we could see a storied building 
which seemed to dominate the whole 
valley like the manor of a duke. 

“Behold our final destination, the 
Tzechow Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society residence!” announced Dr. Beech. 
‘And here comes a crowd to welcome us. 
The long-skirted leaders are the brethren, 
while methinks I see the bobbed heads of 
Miss Proctor, Mrs. Canright and Miss 
Allen in the rear; but I haven’t yet lo- 
cated Dr. Cyril Canright’s mustache!” 
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Faith Shall Conquer 


By Nell F. Naylor, Singareni Collieries, India 


the station that is known in mis- 

sion records as Yellandu is not 

exactly loneliness — perhaps the 
word that best describes it is ‘‘aloneness.”’ 
It has always been the policy of our 
Society to go hand in hand with the 
Board of Foreign Missions, but condi- 
tions here are somewhat different, since 
this was begun by Rev. C. B. Ward as 
an independent mission and we took it 
over after Mr. Ward’s death in 1912. 

Since then it has been a long struggle, 
with shortage of funds and shortage of 
missionaries, so that no progressive pro- 
gram could be carried out. Many of the 
newly-baptized villages were given over 
to the Church of England Missionary 
Society, but those who had been longer 
members of our Church refused to leave 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Twice in the past sixteen years, mis- 
sionaries of the Board of Foreign Missions 
have been sent here, but debt and short- 
age of funds have practically tied their 
hands. Indian. district superintendents 
have taken their places and, in spite of 
all discouragements, the work has grown. 
Even though some villages were turned 
over to the Church Missionary Society 
there still remain to us between three and 
four thousand Christians. These are 
scattered over a large area and there are 
hundreds of other villages where people 
are seeking entrance into the fold. 

One of the saddest things that I have 


A he: feeling with which I write from 


seen since coming to this area is a number 
of large groups of Christians who have 
no resident teacher or preacher. One vil- 
lage where there is a congregation of 
ninety-five simply begged for a teacher, 
saying there were many more ready for 
baptism “when the teacher comes.” It 
is a large village and when I was there 
some of the officials came asking if I 
would “ provide’ a woman’s hospital, for 
they were sorely in need of one. They 
promised their support in any work that 
I would undertake there. 

Do you ask how it is that I was sent 
here with no money for work except the 
support of two Bible women? You will 
have to ask the bishop! At first I ques- 
tioned, myself, but since I have seen this 
fine group of Christian men and women 
“as sheep without a shepherd”’ there is 
no longer a question, for I know that God 
has given me the best opportunity that 
has yet come to me to show him that I 
do love him. 

The congregation here in Singareni 
Collieries (Yellandu) are all second and 
third generation Christians and therefore 
they are eager for their children to have 
an education. They have been obliged 
to send them two hundred miles, to Hy- 
derabad, but this summer we hope to 
improve the primary school here and 
begin active health campaign and child 
welfare work. 

This will be primarily for the Christian 
community, but the need is no less among 


. travelers were led to believe that 
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the great masses of Hindus and Moham- 
medans who are connected with these 
mining companies. Industrial and social 
conditions among these laborers make me 
sick at heart, for so far no one has at- 
tempted anything for them. 

One thing for which prayer is needed 
is that wisdom may be given in dealing 
with cases where little girls are being 
married to idols or to a sacred tree. This 
is a common practice among Hindus and 
much of it goes on here, since the cere- 
mony makes the little girl a public prosti- 
tute. I am attempting to rescue one little 
girl about ten years old, whom IJ found in 
a village a few miles from here, a few days 
after the ceremony had taken place. 

When I asked the mother why she did 
such a terribly cruel thing to her beauti- 
ful little daughter, she said, “I promised 
her to the gods if they would restore my 
sick son to health.” 

I could not go there again for several 
weeks, since I have no conveyance, but 


when I went last week I found that the 
mother had moved to another village. 

Do we believe that India can be 
changed? Of course we do, or some of 
us would get out of this jungle where 
the sun beats down for eight months of 
every year, and where we see little chil- 
dren treated thus, with no law of justice 
to which we can appeal. - 

There is a God in heaven; yes, he dwells 
in our hearts by faith and we pray, ‘Thy 
kingdom come.” It is coming, but there 
are yet sufferings to be endured and priva- 
tions to be met. Perhaps more lives must 
be laid down in these jungles, before the 
ignorant may hear that Jesus lives. 

Pray that our faith may continue to 
be active, until the ignorant shall have 
light, the sick shall be healed and the 
hungry fed, women and little children 
shall be freed from slavery, and thirsty 
souls shall have heard of that Fountain 
of Living Water which brings perfect 
satisfaction. 
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Algiers Is Calling 


By Olivia Kavanaugh Maskiell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIS, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
| old citadel, dating back to the 


time when pirates held sway in 


the Mediterranean.” 

Thus spoke a French guide to a party of 
American tourists on a hot summer day in 
August in Algiers, Africa. ‘Pirates, did 
you say?” asked one traveler. ‘“‘Impos- 
sible. Surely a city of 138,000 inhabitants 
governed by France, with such fine 
buildings, wide avenues and beauti- 
ful gardens, never was in the grasp of 
heartless pirates.”’ Later on, how- 
ever, when the journey continued 
through the Arab quarter, with its 
poverty, disease and dirt, where 
Arab venders peddled their wares in 
loud tones, where noises of every 
description deafened one’s ears, the 


pirates still held sway. 

Suddenly the Branch Superintend- 
ent had an idea in the back of her 
mind; so approaching the guide she 


said, ‘Can you take us to the place 


called Les Aiglons this afternoon?” 

“Ties Aiglons,’ madam? Is that the 
Mission where Miss Dora Welch is?”’ 

“That is correct,’’ answered the Branch 
Superintendent. 

“We all know her,” said Mr. Guide. 
‘‘Good work she does. We get car, go at 
two o’clock.”’ 

Thus the afternoon found us driving 


Some Or Our Les AIGLONS CHILDREN 
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out to El Biar, a lovely little suburb, to 
visit ‘‘The Eaglets.”’ What a blessed 
privilege it was to meet the missionaries, 
Miss Anderson and Miss Wysner, and to 
see their lovely children — children such 


REED 
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as we had seen in the morning, having no 
home but the streets of the Arab quarters. 
But what a difference! Here French, Mo- 
hammedan and Kabyle girls are being 
taught the Christian way of life. 

They sang a song for the visitors, “God 
so loved the world,” and the visitors sang 
for them, ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds.” 
Prayer was offered and then pictures were 
taken of the babies and a missionary so- 
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ciety of older girls organized to help their 
sisters in the mountains. The missionary 
said, ‘‘Sometimes in a spirit of distraction 
I say: Is it worth while? We are helping 
such a small number of girls. Those who 
have heard are so slow to understand. 
Why do not more missionaries come 
to help us from America? Why are the 
people at home so slow in sending us 
the money we need? Then I hear 
the children’s voices, ‘God so loved 
the world.’ Ours is the opportunity 
to tell of his love. Our American 
friends are kind and good. Our 
home is a beautiful place. Our older 
girls are marrying and establishing 
Christian homes and our Heavenly 
Father promises never to leave us 
nor forsake us.” 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has reason to be proud of its 
missionaries in Algiers and of the 
work being done. We can still see the 
children waving goodbye, we can still hear 
the older missionary saying, as she 
placed her arm around the younger mis- 
sionary so recently sent there, ‘““‘Send us 
more like her; send us more like her.”” Will 
you go? Perhaps you have not thought 
about your future work. 

There are girls in many lands awaiting 
your help and love. Will you go? 

Algiers is calling. 
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The Outer Circle 


Story IV. Children of the Forest 
By Martha E. Stewart 


face of Joe Sheldon as Judith Earl 

entered the Sunday school room. 

Joe was Sunday school superin- 
tendent, and had difficulty holding his 
teachers to their tasks during the summer 
months. Capable substitutes were rare. 

Joe’s expression was not lost on Judith. 

‘What have you for me to do this 
time?’’ she demanded. 

“Tt’s the class of high school boys and 
girls,’ Joe explained. “Their teacher has 
gone away without arranging for a sub, 
but I can get you a teachers’ manual, I 
think, and it’s a good class.”’ 


: RELIEVED smile overspread the 


“Of course I don’t know anything about 
their lesson,’”’ Judith said. 

‘Well, these pupils can tell you about 
that. They really study. Let them tell 
you the lesson. But you will get along all 
right, I know,”’ and Joe hurried away. 

Judith usually avoided Sunday school 
teaching. Her knowledge of the Bible was 
rather meagre, but not nearly so much so 


as a few months before when she and her . 


friend, Janet Carter, began what Judith 
called a “personally conducted tour of 
the Scriptures. ”’ 

But the lesson she was to teach this 
morning, she found, was not from the 


--: 
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Bible. The class was studying the life of 
a modern Christian missionary — David 
Livingstone. 

“My, this looks interesting,” said 
Judith, glancing through the manual. “‘All 
I know about Livingstone could be carried 
around in a thimble, but I’m tremen- 
dously interested. Tell me about him.”’ 

When Judith spoke like that people al- 
ways responded. This class was no excep- 
tion. Beginning at the beginning they 
told the whole story. Now and again by a 
well-put question Judith drew out impor- 
tant details and brought all the pupils 
into the telling of the story. 

A plan began to form in Judith’s mind. 
When the lesson for the day was reached 
and told, Judith was ready to talk. 

“How many of you have studied drama 
at school?” she asked; ‘‘Macbeth or 
Hamlet, or one of those?”’ Most of the 
pupils were more or less familiar with 
those classics. 

“How many of you ever took part in a 
play?” continued Judith. 

““You mean a senior class play, or some- 
thing like that?” they wanted to know. 
That was what she meant. The pupils 
had either taken part in or witnessed such 
productions. 

“Now do you see any material for a 
play. in this story?”’ The question was 
unexpected, but after a moment’s thought 
Rea Stanton suggested the love story of 
the great missionary and his wife as ma- 
terial for a plot; Earl Gordon pointed out 
the possibilities in the description of the 
slave traders’ coming; Ralph Moore 
thought the elaborate uniforms of Liv- 
ingstone’s bearers, which the ship’s offi- 
cers gave them, would contribute to a 
comic scene. 

Judith had them thinking, and for the 
moment had fulfilled her purpose. “How 
would you like a dramatic contest on this 
subject if there was a prize offered to the 
writer of the best play?”’ Eyes sparkled, 
and questions bombarded Judith. 

As a result of that Sunday school class 
hour there was held, a few days later, a 
committee meeting ‘of adults to discuss 
the possibilities of the situation. Among 
those present were the regular teacher of 
the class, the pastor and Joe. So well did 
Judith succeed in convincing these people 
of the value of the plan, that she was able 
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to announce to the class on the following 
Sunday a five-dollar prize for the best 
dramatic arrangement of the story by a 
member of the class. At the same time 
she urged the pupils to present Africa, as 
well as Livingstone, in their dramas. 

Busy days followed. Members of the 
sponsoring committee (who were also to 
be the judges) made almost as frequent 
trips to the library as did the members of 
the class. Also, both groups soon discov- 
ered the treasures on Mrs. Jamison’s book 
shelves and made frequent visits there, 
much to the delight of that lady. 

The contest was to close June 1, but 
before that date the impatient competi- 
tors came to ask Judith, “If the best play 
is good enough, can’t we put it on in the 
high school auditorium, and send the 
money we make to our Epworth League 
missionary?”’ 

“That’s a good idea,” said Judith, 
brightly, ‘but I believe I can improve on 
it. With your permission I suggest that 
we use the best parts of all the plays and 
make an especially good one.” 

“Will you do that for us?” they asked. 

“Tf you want me to,” Judith promised. 

The afternoon on which she read the 
plays was a memorable one to Judith. The 
committee had already chosen as the prize 
winner’ Earl Gordon’s “Story of Living- 
stone.’’ But that which impressed Judith 
most was the variety of the treatments 
and the really valuable contributions of 
each. The writers had followed Judith’s 
advice and presented Africa. Judith liked 
Rea’s title, “Children of the Forest.’? As 
she read one paper after another she mar- 
velled at the pupils’ success in seeing and 
making vivid the wild, weird beauty of 
those distant forests. 

The composite play, called ‘Children 
of the Forest,” finally emerged, and work 
on its production began. Judith revelled. 
in the constructive activity and the de- 
mand upon her skill and ingenuity. Her 
merit as a dramatic director rested only on 
information she had picked up during her 
days of newspaper work and the fact of 
her enthusiasm and courage, which made 
her willing to try anything. 

“ Aren’t you attempting the impossible 
this time, Judith?” ventured Joe one day. 
Joe was her first assistant in everything. 

(Continued on page 319) 


“My peace I leave with you!”” Dear Lord, we 
humbly pray 
For all the peoples of the earth, that they, 
In knowledge of Thy love made manifest, 
With lasting peace may be forever blest. 
, May all Thy children, loyal to Thy will, 
In deep, harmonious love together dwell, 
Thy benediction to the world fulfill. 
Oh, grant us love, Thou loving God! 
— Selected. 


Editorial 


A Business Man’s Opinion of Crandon, 
Montevideo 

A leading business man of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, has sent us this unsolicited 
appraisal of the work of Crandon Insti- 
tute: 

“Crandon is not the small missionary 
school it was in 1910. We have been 
accustoming the people of Uruguay to 
regard this school as a full-grown insti- 
tution of first grade in women’s education, 
in a republic where women have advanced 
more than in any other South American 
country. And Crandon is an important 
educational factor in the city which, of 
all others, is today leading Spanish Amer- 
ica in the intellectual training of your 
Latin sisters. 

“The missionaries whom you appoint 
to. Crandon should have personality, a 
professional preparation, and a certain 
social equipment which will give us lead- 
ers able to make Crandon count in the 
councils of those who are willing to grant 
the school a leading place in the education 
of the country. 

“Your Society has, under God’s direc- 
tion, the opportunity of making a huge 
contribution to the future welfare of our 
countries and our peoples. It is a great 
privilege. It requires a great deal of 
prayer. 

“Have in mind that Crandon has thirty 
years of graduates who today exert a large 
influence in all parts of our country; that 
the next, ten years will add another hun- 
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dred to that number. These graduates 
are drawn from the influential families of 
Uruguay and will be the future mothers 
of the land. 

“Consider the great future of Crandon 
and decide what your Society can do in 
putting over many things which you may 
not now think are in the realm of ordinary 


possibilities.” 
S>oSx% 


Personal Mention 


The following expected to sail from the 
Pacific Coast in August: To China — 
Miss Etha M. Nagler, Miss Ellen E. 
Smith, Miss L. C. Leng, Miss Ida Frantz, 
Miss Marion L. Conrow, Miss Ida Belle 
Lewis, Miss Emma Knox, Miss Mary 
Watrous. To Japan— Miss Alice Cheney, 
Miss Myrtle Z. Pider, Miss Mary M. 
Caven, Miss Azalia E. Peet. 


Miss E. M. McLeavy, a well-known 
district evangelist of Northwest India 
Conference, arrived in New York July 1 
for ‘a year of rest and study. Miss Mc- 
Leavy has been close to the life of women 
in India and has wonderful stories to give 
out of her rich experience. 

Miss Laura J. Suhr, who had spent one 
term in India as a missionary of Topeka 
Branch, passed from this life to the other 
on July 6. The funeral was held in Grace 
Church, Lincoln, Neb., to which Miss 
Suhr belonged and which had supported 
her during her years of missionary service. 


Miss Mary Shih, one of our Chinese 
nurses in North China, arrived in July. 
Miss Shih is a delegate to the meeting of 
the International Nurses’ Association 
held in Montreal July 8-13. Miss Ruth 
Danner and Miss Shih came via Siberia. 

Miss Marie Adams of Northwestern 
Branch, who expected to sail for China in 
August, has been detained in this country 
for six months, to assist in organizing a 
recruiting program in the Branch. 

Miss Florence Salzer has returned from 
her work at the Isabella Thoburn College. 
She was met in New York by her mother 
and sister who had motored here from 
Minnesota to meet her. : 

Miss Emily Richards of Baroda, India, 
was married on June 1 to Mr. Dennis 
Notley, an English business man who is a 
local preacher. 
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Miss Vera Parks and Miss Grace Bates 
sailed July 27 from New York on the 
S. 8. Roma, returning to India. 


Miss Esther West, on account of her 
health, has returned with her parents to 
this country. 


Miss Ella D. MacLaurin, until very 
recently secretary of the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions, 
passed away on July 23. 


Miss Marie Nelson sailed August 8 
from New York, returning to Angola. 
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Mrs. J. H. Knowles 


OX April 10, 1929, a valiant soul was 
freed from the bonds of earth and 
winged her joyful flight into the presence 
of the Lord whom she had loved and 
served. The tribute written for the 
FriznpD by Mrs. Stephen J. Herben and 
entrusted to the mail never reached the 
editorial office. Hence this belated me- 
morial is in great part condensed from that 
contributed to New York Branch Bulletin 
by Mrs. Frank Mason North. 

From 1869 until 1928 Mrs. Knowles 
was connected with the Woman’s Mis- 
SIONARY FRIEND as editor of what was at 
first New York Branch Quarterly and then 
became the Branch Circle. On October 
21, 1924, her ninetieth birthday-was cele- 
brated during the preliminary meetings 
of General Executive at East Orange, N. J. 

Mrs. North says: 


While others are summing up the many and 
varied accomplishments of her fruitful years, the 
Branch will delight even more to dwell upon 
what she was, for ‘‘It is personality that counts.”’ 
The beautiful word piety, which has not perhaps 
in these days the favor which its inner meaning 
deserves — the reverential and loving devotion 
to the Heavenly Father —could well describe 
the supreme loyalty of her life and with it was 
ever mingled a gaiety of spirit which made com- 
radeship with her a constant delight. 

Valiantly, in the spirit of immortal youth, she 
met the daily routine, finding “this old world 
growing so interesting as the shadows lengthen 
toward the setting sun, that one wonders if one 
will be willing to leave it when the time comes to 
say good-bye.” Always for her, whether here or 
yonder, the best way was yet to be. Surely, 

“ *Twas but one step for those victorious feet 

From their day’s path unto the golden street.” 

From 1872, with but a brief interval, until her 
election as honorary recording secretary in 
1923, her facile pen told the story of the Branch 


meetings, with a vividness, an accuracy amazing 
indeed, which kindled enthusiasm, whether she 
read the minutes from manuscript or held a 
blank paper before her merry eyes and recited 
them from memory. Mrs. Knowles was always 
sensitive to spiritual impressions in the meetings 
and recorded them, ‘‘the waves of feeling”? which 
passed over the company, “‘the sense of the 
nearness of God,’’ the current of thanksgiving in 
the hearts of the hearers. 

The Ellin J. Knowles Bible Training School in 
Kiukiang, China, built by Newark Conference, 
of which Mrs. Knowles was secretary from 1877 
to 1925, will bring through the long years to the 
girls of that eastern land the Book which she 
ever cherished, and interpreted in its deepest 
significance to girls of the west. 

Thus to the immortality of the spirit, which at 
last awakes in the divine likeness, is added the 
immortality of word and deed in Christ’s name, 
wie carry on the blessed ministry of a devoted 
ife. 
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Children of the Forest 
(Continued fram page 317) 


“How do you mean?”’ 

“Well, how are you going to show black 
savages when all you have to work with is 
a set of pale-faced folks?” 

“Oh, their white faces aren’t to show,”’ 
Judith replied lightly. 

“Will you have ’em black their faces?”’ 
he asked doubtfully. 

“Why, no, stupid. This isn’t a minstrel 
show. It’s all a matter of the illusion cre- 
ated by the colored lights and the music.” 
And Judith explained carefully concern- 
ing ways and means. Joe didn’t pretend 
to understand it. 

“T don’t doubt you can do it, since it’s 
you,”’ he declared, “‘but it looks to me as 
though you have a big job on your hands.” 

It was a big job. Judith knew that 
better afterward. The technical and me- 
chanical problems were almost insur- 
mountable, there was no financial back- 
ing, facilities for presentation were poor. 
And to all these must be added the human 
equation, 7.e., the problem of holding a 
group of young people through long, 
weary hours of practice on hot summer 
evenings. 

On the evening of the final rehearsal 
Judith almost broke down. Rea Stanton 
had to be prompted three times during 
the prologue. Even Earl Gordon, best 
actor of them all, the Livingstone of the 
play, got his lines hopelessly tangled. 

(Continued on page 324) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
PRAYER AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Mrs. Gilbert Histehier Tae Scott, Kansas 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


“ 


OcTOBER 


1 Couch, Helen; Pearson, Mary N. 

2 Gongwer, Margaret R.; Jones, Dorothy; 
Stahl, Tirzah; Waldorf, Ethel Margaret; 
Wheeler, Bernice A. 

3 Bobb, Mildred Hazel; Fredericks, Edith; 
Thomas, Mary M.; Thompson, May Bel; 
Whitmore, Clara B., .D. 

4 Drescher, Mildred - G.; Fehr, Helen F.; 
Search, Blanche T.; . Sprunger, Eva F. 

5 Johnson, Eda L.; ; Power, Elsie M.; Wallace, 
L. Ethel; Wells, Margaret C. 

6 Boddy, Grace; Corbett, Lila M.; Marriott, 

Jessie A. 

7 Caris, Clara A.; Lee, Elizabeth M. 
8 Chilson, Elma M.; Doyle, Gladys. 
9 Engberg, Mrs. Lila Kehm; Precise, Pearl E. 

10 Howey, Harriet M. 

11 Clausen, Minnie; Reeves, Mrs. Florence G.T. 

13 White, Laura M. 

14 Davis, Joan J.; Davis, Grace; Smith, Sadie 


ay. 

15 Black, Gladys H.; Hollows, Bessie A.; Old- 
ridge, Mary B.; Rohde, Eleanora C. 

16 Charles, Bertha D. 

17 Davis, Hazel; Hulbert, 
Teague, Carolyn M. 

18 Scheidt, Ellen A. 

19 Fosnot, Pearl B.; Klingeberger, Ida M. 

20 Gregg, Eva A.; Holland, Mrs. Alma H.; 
Johnston, Ruth H.; Odee, Bertha. 

21 Eddy, Mabel L,; Ross, Elsie M.; Young, 
Mary E. 

22 Gard: Blanche. 

23 Knox, Emma M.; Miller, Alpha J. 

24 Vanderberg, Annie. 

25 Wagner, Dora A.; Walker, Joyce; Ware, 
Lena. 

26 Bunger, Frances M.; Decker, Marguerite M.; 
Justin, Catherine L.; Lawson, Ellen L.; 
Sinkey, Fern E.; Wolcott, Ruth F., M.D. 

27 Lefforge, Roxy; Robbins, Henrietta P.; 
Traeger, Gazelle. 

28 McKnight, Isabel F. 

29 Burdeshaw, Rhoda A. 

30 Meader, Frances S. 

31 Scheirich, A. Beta; Willis, Katharine H. 


(Addresses found on pages 337-842) 


Jeannette C.; 


Soe 


Prayer and Service 
Pray for Burma: This is Jubilee year in 
Burma! As we prepare for our Sixtieth 
Anniversary, they are celebrating their 
fiftieth. Points of similarity between the 
two cause hearts, here and there, to throb 
with a oneness of purpose and of aim. 
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Worthy of emulation is their observance 
as depicted in the Herald: “The Burma 
Jubilee is not a scheme to capitalize the 
fact that Burma Methodism is now fifty 
years old; and, therefore, a good time to 
ask for help with which to celebrate. The 
Jubilee is an effort to meet our God-given 
needs with a courage and a faith that shall 
make all those who participate worthy of 
the name of Christian. ...Our people 
have seen the heroism of those who laid 
the foundations for the Kingdom in the 
past. This vision has led to a spirit of 
thanksgiving among our Christians which 
has resulted in a desire to make a sacri- 
ficial offering at this time. .. . The giving 
of a month’s salary has been the basis of 
the pledges’so far. Not only Methodists 
but others are giving as well. . . . The re- 
sult of all this united effort has been to 
foster a closer feeling of union and to 
demonstrate the oneness of the Christian 
fold... . With every station hard at work 
to help either their own or their brother’s 
project, a renewed spirit of earnestness 
and zeal is developing. . . . Pray that we 


_ may not be found wanting in our endeavor 


to measure up to what God expects of us.” 

Remember Malaya’s Need: Our Malayan 
missionaries have been issuing a little 
paper which carries a heading that gives a 
new significance to our Society’s initials 
and sounds forth a ery for help. 


Workine For Mataya’s SALVATION 


A Call to the Homeland 
Send us strength for every line 
Through nineteen hundred and twenty-. 
nine. 

Work for Definite Results: Very early in 
the recorded history of the human family 
it is related how God himself set before his 
servant, Moses, definite patterns to be 
followed — patterns for the tabernacle 
and patterns for every instrument thereof. 
Very definite measurements were given. 
So intricate and tedious were the direc- 
tions that an added caution was necessary, 
“Took. that thou make them after their 
pattern.’’ Today the same all-wise God, 
interested as of old in the welfare of his 
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people, has given unto us through his 
handmaidens, our officers, some very defi- 
nite tasks to be accomplished and some 
very definite goals to be won — all accord- 
ing to plans evolved after much earnest 
prayer and hours of careful study. We, 
too, need some added cautions: ‘‘ Look 
that thou follow the pattern,” “Study the 
plans,” “Work for definite results,’ and 
“Pray without ceasing that goals be 
reached.” 


See that all subscriptions about to expire 
are renewed: A lost subscriber denotes loss 
of interest more often than poverty of 
purse. Sometimes the trouble lies with an 
overburdened secretary of literature. If 
so, speak the needed word of encourage- 
ment and lend her a helping hand in can- 
vassing the whole list. In case of death, 
ask some member of the family or a close 
friend of the deceased to carry on the sub- 
scription as a memorial, sending it to the 
public library or to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 


Secure New Subscriptions: Solicit every 
family of your congregation. Do this as 
thoroughly and as conscientiously as 
though your living depended upon it. 
The welfare of our organization, dearer to 
many than life itself, does depend upon a 
well-informed constituency. Answer your 
own prayers by sending FRIENDs as gifts 
to every Frrenp-less friend you possess. 
Why not have one copy go to the pastor’s 
wife in each ‘‘zero”’ charge of your dis- 
trict? 

Strive to Enroll New Members: Members 
of every age are needed — from grand- 
parent to new-born babe, the shut-in 
you’ve meant to visit, the college girl 
home on her vacation, the business or 
professional woman you’ve long coveted, 
father, brother, husband, son — we need 
them every one. A pastor, without being 
asked, has planned a public service to 
close this sixtieth year. His aim is to 
bring the enrollment of each department 
up to sixty. Isn’t that fine? 

Redeem the Time: Only a few short days 
until all auxiliary reports must be closed. 
“So much to do, so little done.”’ But so 
infinite are the resources of divine power, 
so impelling the force of Spirit-filled lives, 
that loyal women in faith already are 
glimpsing the victory! 
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WESLEYAN 
SERVICE 


Mrs. Merle N. English, Chairman 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


The past year has been a busy and a 
happy one in the work of the Wesleyan 
Service Guild. Each member of the cen- 
tral committee has given devotedly of her 
time and strength, the reports from the 
units are gratifying and we are able to 
report a substantial increase in new units 
and members. ; 

Other signs of progress: the Wesleyan 
Service Guild Bulletin printed; new de- 
partment of library service added to the 
central committee; legislation secured con- 
cerning conference representation; Guild 
literature may now be secured in Branch 
depots of supplies and home offices; new 
filing system installed; new typewriter 
and other office equipment purchased. 

September will be an important month 
in Guild work. Many units are launching 
out for the first time on their Guild pro- 
gram. We wish each of these new units, 
as well as the older ones, much happiness 
in their work in this new year. 

Guild folk will be busy in October for 
two outstanding events of the year come 
in this month. In addition to the report 
which the chairman of the central com- 
mittee will present at the national meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society in Grand Rapids, October 9 to 
16, there will be a Guild fellowship 
banquet. 

The Guild will also have an important 
place in the Sixtieth Anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society in Columbus, Ohio, in October. 
As a part of this anniversary program, 
there is to be presented a pageant written 
by a Guild member and participated in by 
Guild folk. 

One of the important sessions in each of 
these meetings will be the Guild con- 
ference preceding each banquet. All who 
are within reach of Grand Rapids or 
Columbus should attend. See the Wes- 
leyan Service Guild Bulletin for further 
announcement of programs. 


Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant, 601 Second Avenue, Sterling, Illinois 
Associate: Mrs, John C. Shover, A. D. Kew Terrace, Kew Garden, L. I., N. Y. 


The New Special 
Library Service and Christian Literature 

Try to put yourself in the place of a boy 
or girl who has gone through grade school 
and has never had anything except those 
textbooks to read for pleasure. By the 
time she has grown she has lost interest 
and has forgotten much. From the special 
of five thousand dollars, twelve hundred 
will go toward literary work in the Orient 
— such things as The Woman’s Messenger 
and Happy Childhood in China, The 
Treasure Chest in India, translations of 
textbooks, Sunday school literature, les- 
son helps, and other items of that type 
all over the world. 

The thirty-eight hundred of your 
Library Service gift will go for the pur- 
chase of books for stations where there is 

yn need. Our nurses want to keep up 
o date on nursing and public health, our 
doctors want new findings in medicine 
and surgery. Imagine, again, that you are 
a school teacher who has not seen a book 
on teaching, methods, or child psychology 
for years. Such books are expensive and 
you cannot afford many. These para- 
graphs from a letter from North Africa 
will serve to illustrate the variety of needs 
and the joy which your giving brings. 

‘““We have received all but two or three 
books for the English part of the library 
and we are going to find it very difficult to 
write a letter to Miss Hazeltine which will 
really convey the heights of joy and depths 
of gratitude that we all feel. The students 
and teachers were simply beside them- 
selves as they examined with pride and 
delight each new volume. 

“My sister and I are checking book 
lists and catalogues with even deeper joy 
just now, to invest this fifty dollars in a 
religious reference library of French books. 
The Commentaries are very expensive 
but many other inspirational volumes are 
paper covered and inexpensive, so we hope 
to make, the draft go as far as possible. 
With ever increasing gratitude for all your 
labor on our behalf.” 

EstHeR AND FRANCES VAN DyNp. 
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Strangers or Friends 


Are there any foreigners or immigrants 
in your neighborhood? Have you made 
friends with any of them? If not, you 
probably do not live in a neighborhood 
but in a locality. And what you are un- 
fortunately missing is a rich opportunity 
for World Friendship. The Master loses 
a friend, too. Occasionally one of these 
other young people sends or carries word 
back to his native land that there are no 
Christian homes in America, because he 
or she did not see any. 

Do you know how to become acquainted 
with them? Practice the Golden Rule. 
Human nature is the same in all colors. 
Watch for the opportunity to make an 
acquaintance and to show your friendly 
interest. If you cannot forget that the 
other person has slanting eyes or a brown 
skin, read some reliable books about the 
national and religious history of these 
other children in God’s family until your 
mind is full of these interesting facts. 
Then when you meet a foreigner you will 
have something to talk about besides, 
“How long have you lived here?” “Are 
you married?” and “How old are you?” 

The Golden Rule has been mentioned. 
If someone that you had never seen should ~ 
meet you on the street and invite you 
home for dinner you would wonder where 
the catch was, and you would rightly 
hesitate about accepting the invitation. 
But if someone met you in church, at 
school, or at a friend’s home and showed 
a friendly interest in you and your work, 
you would feel a natural interest in that 
someone and wish to accept the invitation 
to become better acquainted. 

Win one such friend by being a friend 
and she will help to bring you in contact 
with others. Just as fruit or flowers must 
be cultivated to secure a harvest, so must 
friendliness. Remember that these people 
come to our shores for the same laudable 
reasons as our ancestors came — namely, 
for economic, spiritual or social improve- 
ment. But these lonely hearts lose much 

(Continued on page 328) 
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STUDENT 


Mrs. H. M. Le Sourd, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


September! To college girls this month 
is most enchanting. Many are eager to 
renew friendships but to a large number it 
is a brand-new experience and they are 
wondering what it is all about. 

Those first days in the new environ- 
ment are a bit bewildering. The first 
people to befriend them are remembered 
in a very special way. 

We hope all the missionary women in 
our college towns will grasp the oppor- 
tunity to make a new friend at this time. 
Take several girls for a drive, have them 
for Sunday dinner, afternoon tea or sup- 
per and invite them into your pew on 
Sunday morning. Then when the time 
comes to find a “daughter” for your 
mothers’ and daughters’ banquet you will 
find these college friends you have made 
really eager to go. Your missionary so- 
ciety of tomorrow is grouped in college 
halls today. 

So many women feel they do not know 
how to talk to girls, but you will find no 
difficulty this year. Just mention the 
Sixtieth Anniversary and when they ask 
what it is, your hour has come not only 
to tell them what it celebrates but how 
eager we are to have them attend, es- 
pecially for our student day, Tuesday, 
October 29 or the week previous. The 
Columbus Kappa Phi girls will entertain 
as guests in their homes any college girls 
who find it possible to come for any part 
of the anniversary. 

Then be sure to get from your Branch 
student secretary a number of the little 
booklets entitled ‘‘Is There Another Such 
Opportunity for Service” especially de- 
signed for students. 

They are free for the postage and you 
should carry them in your bag so that 
they may be given to students. Write 
today for them so they will be in your 
hands when college opens. 

Girls are constantly inquiring about 
openings in our Society. Below is a list 
of the present needs. 

Pre-college teachers must be college 
graduates and those wishing to teach in 
the colleges must have an M.A. degree. 
Applicants must be young women of 
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genuine Christian character and purpose, 
of good health and with some experience 
or training in their special line of work, 
with an adaptability to people and cir- 
cumstances and a genius for team work. 


Tur NEEDS 


General evangelistic workers and those to 
supervise day schools are needed in every field. 

Europe. Two middle school teachers. 

Burma. Teachers for high and middle schools. 

India. Teachers for high schools, including 
three who have majored in English, middle 
schools, and industrial work; doctors and nurses. 

China. Teachers for high schools, including 
four who have majored in English, middle schools, 
normal training schools, Bible training schools, 
and specialists for education and for music 
(vocal); doctors (including one surgeon), nurses 
anda pharmacist. 

Japan. Teachers for high schools, including 
three who have majored in English, middle 
schools and those who have majored in home 
economics and social service. 

Korea. A teacher for high school English, one 
who has majored in religious education, and a 
nurse. 

Philippine Islands. A teacher for Bible train- 
ing school. 

South America. Teachers for: high school 
(science), commercial subjects and treasurer, 
normal training school, Bible training school and 
a kindergartner. 

Mexico. Teachers for a middle school and a 
Bible training school. 

Malaya. Teachers for middle schools and a 
treasurer. 

Colleges: 

Isabella Thoburn College, India. Teacher of 

music. 

Hwa Nan College, China. Teachers of music, 

English and history. 

Ewha College, Korea. Teachers of music 

(piano), English and a kindergartner. 

Kwassui, Japan. English and music. 
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Young People 
(Continued from page 322) 


.of the spiritual good you can help them 


find, unless you show them in practice 
what the love of God means. A Chinese 
girl sailing for her home land remarked to 
her friend, ‘‘It has meant so much to have 
a real American friend. I understand the 
true spirit of America better.’’ 

In thanking her hostess after a dinner 
party, an Indian girl said, ‘It is nice to 
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have friends to invite you to their homes, 
but it is a treat to be able to bring your 
friends along.” 

Another American received this sin- 
cere compliment: “‘ Your home was always 
symbolic of all that Christian family life 
could be at its best and that memory shall 
always live with me. I thank you for 
what you have meant to me during the 
period of our acquaintance. ”’ 

In the spirit of the Master, adventure 
in Friendship. 

Soe 


Children of the Forest 
(Continued from page 319) 


When Joe and Judith were locking up 
after the others had gone, he noticed how 
very tired she was. 

“Tt’s going to be terrible,’ 
“worse than I thought it could be. 
it has been worth all it cost.” 

“Of course,” said Joe, sympathetic but 
not understanding. 

“These boys and girls have a vision of 
Africa and its challenge which they will 
never forget, even if the play utterly 
fizzles out tomorrow night.” 

The play did not ‘‘fizzle out.’’ The in- 
spiration of an enthusiastic audience re- 
vitalized the participants, and they spoke 
and acted as they had never done in 
practice. 

Judith left the controlling of the lights 
to Joe. She was so nervous she dared not 
touch them. She had given her best to the 
performance and had nothing more to 
give, so she sat in the audience as a casual 
observer. Soon the technicalities, all the 
problems of production, dropped away 
from her thinking. She saw the play or 
more correctly, the pageant, in its finished 
form. She saw the dance of the spirits and 
heard the wailing voice of the tomtoms. 
Her soul was uplifted, her body relaxed. 

Not till the final curtain did her weari- 
ness return, and then it was the healthy 
weariness of physical exhaustion. 

“What do you think of it now, Judith?” 
demanded Joe, his homely face glowing 
like a full moon. 

Judith’s eyes looked satisfied but all she 
said was, “I’m going home to sleep a 
week, Joe.. And then I’ll tell you what I 
think of it.” 


? 


she said, 
But 
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JUNIOR 
Bee s=METHODS 


Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
461 East Broadway, Alliance, Ohio 


Let me call your attention to the annual 
awards as we come to the close of the “‘life 
member year.”’ The band and circle re- 
porting the largest number of life mem- 
bers will receive sets of foreign silk flags 
as will also the band and circle with the 
most in proportion to membership. Two 
Mexican Friendship Bags will be given to 
the church reporting the largest number 
secured in the past ten years, including 
1929. Conference and district leaders 


should endeavor to secure the necessary 


information and report to Branch super- 
intendent in order that your general sec- 
retary may have a correct list of those 
who stand highest in each Branch. 

It is very necessary to count the life 
members in making your final member- 
ship report. Life members are not re- 
quired to pay dues and if the amount 
reported for dues does not correspond 
with number of members (it is sometimes 
made up from another fund) make a note 
of this on your blank. All junior life mem- 
bers must be counted as members of King’s 
Heralds or Light Bearers as long as they 
are in one or the other of these age groups. 

Dr. Schaum, our new superintendent in 
Topeka Branch, was the author of the 
helpful suggestions for mite-box openings 
in the July Methods Column. 

In the Des Moines Branch News, we 
found a pertinent article on junior work 
by Mrs. Greer, Sioux City, and this para- 
graph we pass on to you. “To help stress 
the importance of the junior work the 
auxiliary president should give a little 
time for the discussion of its value at 
every meeting. There should be at least 
one good program each year before an 
adult audience demonstrating the impor- 
tance of missionary education.” 

We mourn with Des Moines Branch the 
passing of Mrs. D. C. Perry, the efficient 
and devoted superintendent of its junior 
department. This was her tenth year of 
splendid service as Branch leader. She 
rests from her labors. 


_ some much-needed money. 


Tae Ciry RISING FROM THE RUINS 


Miss Winifred F. Draper writes from Yoko- 
hama, Japan: — When the young couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. Draper, came out to Yokohama in 
1880 under the Board of Foreign Missions, they 
little thought that forty-nine years later they 
would still be carrying on in that same place! 
Just now a daughter is the representative of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in Yoko- 
hama and lives at home, so the ‘‘Parent Board” 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
live amicably and cozily under the same roof. 

The Japanese co-worker and member of our 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is Mrs. 
Ninomiya, who was called to the work by Mrs. 
Draper only forty-eight years ago! Both she and 
Dr. Draper were given special decorations by the 
emperor at the time of the coronation, because of 
their long and valued service to the country. 
These two and Mrs. Draper, who developed the 
work for mothers in Japan, have followed the 
work in Yokohama almost from its beginning — 
and what a development they have seen! 

In 1877 the first effort undertaken by our So- 
ciety was a tiny day school. During the years it 
has grown into four day schools, two day nurs- 
eries, a kindergarten, a sewing school, a Bible 
women's trainmg school and many Sunday 
schools and. meetings for women and children. 
Four churches and a preaching place stood in 
strategic parts of the city and four more stood 
in towns on the district. 

Then came the earthquake! It tore down all 
our buildings except the kindergarten. Only one 
church out of the eight was left standing, for 
much of the district was struck as badly as 
Yokohama. But the earthquake shattered only 
the buildings; it did not destroy the work. Many 
people were killed and others fled away, yet a 
strong nucleus remained in each section. It did 
not take long for each part to rise up again into 
a new life, with a deeper realization of the pres- 
ence and power of God because of the terrible 
experiences through which they had just passed. 

One who helped much in the reconstruction 
work was Marion Draper, who started work in 
the pitiful city six weeks after the earthquake. 
She was the first one to open sewing and knitting 
classes for women and girls so they could earn 
Her earnest en- 
deavors in helping the women in each of the 
churches has gained their undying gratitude. 

How proud we are of the new city rising up 
from the ruins! It makes a lump rise in one’s 
throat to look out over the city from the Bluff 
and see the results of the wonderful reconstruc- 
tion work. There are forty-one reinforced con- 
crete bridges, thirty-one concrete primary schools, 
many tall buildings and miles of new street-car 
and bus lines. It especially touches one to see 
the innumerable small houses — for each stands 


for the indomitable courage and faith of the indi- 
vidual citizen. 

We may not have the training school — it has 
moved to Tokyo; nor the sewing school — it may 
rise up again in the form of a kindergarten; but 
with our kindergarten and day nurseries, our 
faithful, inspired women evangelists and pastors, 
our deeply moved and reconsecrated Christians, 
Christianity is moving on to a new day here in 
Yokohama. 

A TRAVELOG 


Miss S. Edith Randall of Muttra, India, sends 
home a vivid account of her trip to India, returning 
after furlough. Here are just a few bits from it: — 
““We are seven”’ became the slogan of our party, 
for there were three brand-new missionaries with 
us four older ones. It was our first sailing under 
the Stars and Stripes and to the credit of Old 
Glory be it told that no liquors were carried. 
Even the “old sailors” who were accustomed to 
drown the pangs of seasickness with spirits found 
none available... . 

In London we visited Madame Tussaud’s 
unique exhibition of three hundred wax figures, 
all life-size and wearing the costumes worn in life 
or in effigy....A group of ‘American Presi- 
dents” included one ‘‘modelled from life’? — 
namely, Benjamin Franklin! Lincoln, Taft and 
Coolidge are most lifelike....We found Jack 
Dempsey and David Livingstone staged to- 
gether, also Shackleton and Valentino, Suzanne 
Lenglen and Sir Henry Irving, Lindbergh and 
Liszt, under the general designation, ‘Sport.’ 
Now, what would you have named this group? 

Algiers afforded our first glimpse of Africa. We 
went ashore and found ourselves in a section of a 
modern French city, yet the people we saw were 
Arabs and Mohammedans. The men wore their 
time-honored enormous turbans and flowing 
robes of draped trousers, a modern touch being 
supplied by thick-soled shoes of western make. 
The few women we saw were completely con- 
cealed in burkhas but wore very high-heeled 
French slippers. .. . 

At Port Said we spent some hours ashore. 
Everywhere we encountered beggars and ped- 
lers, some of whom dangled ‘Yankee beads” 
before our eyes, priced in American money. So 
surely do we proclaim our nationality. One 
would-be guide offered me his services, saying, 
“T oood guide always for missionary — American 
missionary!” So the real Hast began for us again 
with its pleading poor who are always with us 
from Port Said onward. 


An INSPIRATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Miss Harriet J. Halverstadt, out on the island of 
Haitang, China, says of a conference for Buble 
women and teachers: —'The chief purpose of the 
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Love Gifts to Mother Society 


From all lands there are coming packages and letters — gifts from “‘our children” to the Society 
which has mothered them. It is difficult to choose from the letters but there is not room for all. 


AFRICA 


The rug from Rhodesia is slow but I have every 
reason to believe it is coming. The natives were 
delayed in getting the animals for the skins be- 
cause of the long rainy season which prolongs 
the growth of the grass. Most of the hunting is 
done when the grass is dry and parched. I havea 
wonderful leopard skin to send. 

Our cablegram is to be sent by Sarah Mandi- 
sodza, a teacher and the daughter of one of our 
first pastors. (Hditor’s Note: See letter on page 
95, Frrenp for February, 1929.) 

Conference meets soon and then we shall plan 
for our day of prayer and thanksgiving. I think 
we shall use the candles and sing “Jesus the 
Light of the World”’ for an evening service and 
then have the communion service the next 
morning. 

SreLua Hess, 
Old Umtali, South Rhodesia. 


CHINA 


I am sending today the gifts from the Futsing 
District day school children. We have all been 
so happy to do this and the children have been 
so interested and eager to know more about 
where their gifts are to go. It would mean much 
if we could have letters from those who see the 
exhibit and to whom the little gifts are dis- 
tributed. These are all from children in day 
schools from kindergarten through the first grade. 

We are also sending the box from the Mar- 
guerite Stewart Girls’ School. These are nicer 
gifts, as the girls are older, from sixth grade 
through first year senior high. 


JENNIE D. JoNEs, 
Futsing. 


I am mailing today two packages containing 
the love gifts from Sienyu’s daughters to their 
Mother’s Anniversary. These represent the 
Bible Woman’s Training School, .the hospital, 
boarding, primary, kindergarten and day schools. 

Many happy, willing and humble hearts thus 
wish to show forth their gratitude for all of God’s 
marvellous love. I do wish you might have seen 
the program given one Sunday evening in our 
Sienyu church, all in the hands of our workers in 
the three departments. Oh, we were so proud of 
them! It is this part of their service that the 
Mother cannot see — she must receive it by faith 
until that great day when faith shall be sight and 
then we shall know the depths of love in sacrifice. 

We expectantly anticipate a glowing. anni- 
versary. 


Beta ScHerrice, 
ienyu. 


INDIA 


Basim is what is known as a jungle station, not 
because we have so many trees, but because we 
are fifty-two miles from the railroad. We have 
kindergarten and the first five classes. The 
articles sent are ones which the children made in 
their handwork and sewing classes, with a few 
exceptions. 

The paper weaving and paper folding were 
done by the kindergarten and show their own 
ideas of color combinations. The drawings were 
made by some of the bigger girls, but you will 
notice that they need instruction. We hope to be 
able to give that this year as we have a new 
teacher who has a drawing certificate. None of 
the other teachers know anything about drawing. 
The dolls are some the girls made to show how the 
people of India dress. They are the kind they 
make to play with. The buttons are the kind the 
Indians make for their own clothes, so the girls 
have to learn how it is done. 

The little net doilies with the beads around 
them were made for milk pitcher covers. They 
are for the foreigners of the land, for the Indian 
does not use a milk pitcher. 

é We all wish we might be with you in Colum- 
us. 
Emma Stewart, 
; Basim. 
JAPAN 

We do not have any industrial work so we 
asked each girl to bring six little, very inexpen- 
sive gifts, just anything she wished to. It seemed 
to us that would give them the real spirit of giv- 
ing. Some little first and second-year girls made 
things with grubby fingers, but they were so dear 
about it. One class came to their teacher and 
said, ‘‘We’ve brought six apiece, but mayn’t we 
bring more?” Some of the tiny little things very 
dear to Japanese girls (such as the tiny monkeys 
they prize because they are difficult to make) will 
not appeal to Americans very much, I know, but 
the children brought what they themselves 
thought were nice so I sent them along, trusting 
you to understand. 

I am not going to be a good Japanese mission- 
ary and be humble and modest about our “‘back,”’ 
as the girls call our background painting. I am 
going to say what I think, and that is that it is 
just lovely. We have no room in the school 
large enough to hold a 35x 65 painting, so we 
have had to do it on strips of paper, on the floor 
of our half-finished gymnasium. If it doesn’t 
rain this afternoon, and the wind doesn’t blow 
we are going to spread it all out on the ground 
and then everyone can see the whole thing. Even 
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the ones who have painted it have not been able 
to see it all together. Everyone is quite excited 
about it, for the pieces are lovely and we know the 
whole will be. Two of our teachers and twelve 
or fifteen girls have done it. 

I wish you could see the girls busy at it, stoop- 
ing over and working on the floor. The men 
teachers stop every little while and climb by 
ladder up into the rafters of the gymnasium to 
look down on it and see if the perspective is right. 
The little girls peep through the door and the 
whole school is much interested. They all seem 
satisfied with it, though I assure you they are 
much more critical and hard to satisfy than I am. 
I begged those who were working on it to stop, 
for it seemed to me very beautiful a week ago; 
but they just laughed at me and kept on adding 
a touch here and a touch there, and sure enough, 
every touch made it lovelier. Even the coming 
of the rainy season and the leaky roof of the un- 
finished gymnasium did not stop them till they 
felt that they had done their best. 

When I was in Tokyo in April I saw Aoyama’s 
spread on the floor of the gymnasium and it was 
so lovely that it seemed to me we could never 
hope to do as well. I think it is nice that they 
are so different and show such different schools of 
Japanese art, yet each has its own charm. You 
will enjoy them both, I know. 

ANNA LAURA WHITE, 
Nagasaki. 
KorEA 


The cablegram from Korea is to be signed by 
Miss Esther Hong, of the Woman’s Bible Train- 
ing School at Seoul. She is president of the 
Korea Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
- Society and a teacher in the training school. The 
cable will be received by Miss Unsook Saw of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who will present Korea’s gift. 

Sunrise communion services will be held all 
over Korea, the central service being held in 
First Church, Seoul, from which the cable is to 
be sent te Columbus. 


Marie CHuRcH, 
Seoul. 


Yesterday I mailed you two cartons of hand- 
work from the girls of our school. Though we 
had been talking and preparing for weeks, the 
things look so little when collected and packed. 
Much love has gone into them and the girls have 
been so happy to make the little gifts. 

The embroidered piece from Chung Eui is the 
school’s gift. The blind girls made the little girl’s 
suit in the Chung Chin box. 


GrRaAcE DILLINGHAM, 
Pyengyang. 


Today I have mailed to you one hundred 
Korean rain hats which are meant to be used for 
lamp shades. Perhaps you will remember having 
seen a Korean gentleman with his horsehair hat 
covered with one of these on a rainy day. We 
have found that they make very attractive lamp 
shades, if put over a wireframe. The students of 
Ewha Kindergarten Training School have deco- 
rated them with the Korean emblem used so much. 

Our constant prayers ascend for the success of 
the anniversary meeting and hope that many 
may be richly blessed by it. 


Epna Marin VAN FLEET, 
eoul. 
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Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 325) 

conference was to enlist the interest and codpera- 
tion of the women and to prepare them to assist 
in the launching of our long-dreamed-of program 
for religious education in the day schools. At the 
opening meeting slips were passed out and each 
woman was asked to put in writing the help she 
most desired to receive from our days together. 

The response was almost unanimous: “That I 
might know Him better,” or “That I might be 
drawn closer to Him.’’ When they came with 
that purpose in their hearts they could but have 
it fulfilled for He is faithful who promised, “‘ Him 
that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 

Since the boarding school is in the hands of 
Chinese workers I am free for the work I have so 
longed to do— evangelistic work among the 
children in the day schools. In every village 
where we have been the children have been most 
interested in “the old, old story.” I wish you 
might see how simply, how eagerly they come to 
Him who so loves children. Nor is there ever 
any dearth of children. Rain, bad weather or 
harvesting of crops may interfere with the at- 
tendance of grown-ups, but the children are un- 
daunted by such trifles. They come, eager to 
learn the little songs which tell of the love of 
Jesus, glad to hear the story of the supreme 
sacrifice he made for us all. It has been a rare 
joy and privilege to help to lead these little ones 
to him. I covet no higher privilege than that of 
being able to continue this work indefinitely. 


OoTracaAMUND 


From Miss Florence Maskell comes this note: — 
Ootacamund, Ooty for short, is situated on the 
Nilgiri Hills, sometimes called the Blue Moun- 
tains, and is considered by many the Queen of 
the Hill Stations. Its elevation is from 7,150 to 
8,642 feet above sea level. 

Ootacamund is the principal sanatorium of the 
Madras Presidency and for six months the resi- 
dence of the Madras government. The climate is 
delightful for about six months of the year, but 
the continuous rain of the other months, accom- 
panied by high, cold winds, makes it very trying 
for residents. 

During April, May and June, English fruit and 
vegetables can be had in abundance for reason- 
able prices, at the weekly market, and during the 
summer missionaries of various denominations 
come up to escape the great heat of the plains. 
For a month or six weeks at a time some of the 
missionaries of our Society come up to the beau- 
tiful Rest Home so generously given by Mrs. 
Francesca Nast Gamble to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society missionaries of South India 
Conference. 

Various tribes live on these hills, the Todas 
being considered the most interesting. Their huts 
of bamboo and thatch, with extremely low door- 
ways through which they crawl in and out, are 
always visited by those who come to this station. 
The Todas practice polyandry, a woman marry- 
ing all the brothers of a family. 

Many Kanarese people live in Ootacamund and 
are delighted to have the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
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EDITORIAL 


The watchful eye of Mrs. F. E. Enderis notes 
that the Branch membership is climbing upward 
and that there is little concern about the financial 
goal for the year, as many women over our ter- 
ritory who believe in God’s promises are praying 
that we may be able to meet our obligations. 
When the September issue of the Fr1mnp reaches 
you, six splendid summer schools of foreign 
missions will have been held in the Cincinnati 
Branch, under the direction of boards eminently 
fitted for the task. Only He who sees the end 
from the beginning can estimate the results of 
the weeks of careful cultivation. 


Enough cannot be said of the plans already in 
action for the entertainment of the Sixtieth 
Anniversary of the General Executive to be held 
in Columbus, Ohio. It will be the guest of the 
Branch, and auxiliaries throughout our territory 
are asking to be considered hostesses and wait 
with great expectations to welcome the elect 
women who execute the orders of the largest 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society in the 
world in respect to numbers and finance. 


The building of the Mary Brown Townsend 
Bible Woman’s Training School at Lingayen, 
P. I., which is a part of the Forward Movement 
of the Cincinnati Branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society this year, and is a loving 
tribute to Mrs. O. N. Townsend, is becoming en- 
shrined in many hearts throughout the Branch. 
Mrs. Townsend has linked with her own name 
the names of General, Branch and Conference 
officers in addition to others who have given 
valued service in other capacities, by bestowing 
windows in their honor. 

At the second quarterly meeting held in the 
Walnut Hills M. E. Church, Cincinnati, in April, 
Mrs. Townsend announced that a double window 
would bear the names of the late Bishop Theodore 
S. Henderson and Dora M. Henderson, while 
upon another double window would be inscribed 
the names of the late Charles R. Fox and Clara 
EK. Fox. 

The library in this building will be known as 
the Ernest and Mary Wareing Library, made 
possible by the magnanimous contribution of one 
thousand books from Dr. and Mrs. E.C. Wareing. 


The total receipts for the third quarter are 
$96,279.69. 


“THE GARMENT OF PRAISE FOR THE 
Sprrir or HEAVINESS” 

It is the children’s birthday and I catch the 
echo of their merry voices as they play and laugh 
in the beautiful Les Aiglons garden beneath my 
window. Forty little girls make merry together 
today, as all children do on their birthdays. 


One such fete in the year has to suffice for, you 
see, from among these little neglected, unwanted 
girlies who have been gathered into your Home 
at Les Aiglons, only a few can say, ‘“This or that 
day is my birthday.” So after noticing often the 
wistful eyes, and hearing the pathetic voice say- 
ing, ‘‘I have never had a birthday,” we came to 
the conclusion that one beautiful glad May day 
every year should be dedicated to the children’s 
united fete, and it’s much nicer, you know, to be 
forty enjoying the day together, rather than just 
one alone! 

This afternoon we are all putting on our bright- 
est frocks, a sweet pea and daisy in our hair, 
missionaries and children, too, and oh, the games 
we shall play, and.the cakes, and the sweets! The 
big people will sing and recite to the little people 
and —if I mistake not — will enjoy the birthday 
party every bit as much as the children. 

Of course, we shall sing, ‘‘Count your bless- 
ings,”’ and though the very first will be the won- 
drous love of Jesus, our Saviour, who died that 
we might be forgiven, very surely the second is 
the love of Jesus in the hearts of his followers in 
the home land “over there,’ which has enabled 
your missionaries to gather in his beautiful home 
on the hill each of these forty little girls who, but 
for his love, must have been lost in the labyrinth 
of this dark, wicked Moslem town, where surely 
he is not. 

Sometimes when disappointment and failure 
are likely to bewilder and overpower one, in the 
early hours at dawn, perhaps, when the birds’ 
songs come faintly to one’s ears, and the soft gray 
light of day commences to chase the darkness 
from my room, I seem to hear His voice gently 
pleading, ‘‘Count your blessings,’ and I whisper, 
“Yes, Lord,” and so commence with our chil- 
dren! ‘Our blessings; why?” I hear you say. 
“Are they different from our children, ours who 
often are anything but that?’ No, our little 
Moslem-born girls are often unruly, untruthful, 
deceitful, undisciplined in their habits, lacking in 
self-control, etce., but oh, what trophies to lay at 
the blessed feet of him who said “Inasmuch.” 

Here is little M., thrown at three years old, by 
her Kabyle father, into a ravine to be eaten by 
the jackals. She was brought to us by a woman 
who had heard of us in our French evangelistic 
mothers’ meetings in Algiers. This woman was 
staying at a farm when she heard the child’s cries, 
and was in the home when the father rescued 
little M. She has just been dangerously ill, and 
her life given back in answer to prayer. Such a 
wild, undisciplined, unlovable child has she been 
until now God’s love has conquered. Our little 
twelve-year-old M. is so changed since that night 
when Miss Smith, sitting by her bedside, said to 
the nurse, “Take off her head handkerchief, and 
let me see her silky, pretty hair.” As she stroked 
it, the dark, otherwise scornful, sad eyes looked 
up, and with a happy smile the child: whispered, 
“Do you like it really, Lala Emily?”” Do you 
wonder that we count our blessings, and as we 
count, he vouchsafes us the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness? 
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There is little Koula, too. -Oh, she is such a 
winsome little soul. When we were able to take 
her, she was almost dying (her little sister already 
dead from neglect) and now, three months after, 
her fat baby legs stagger across the room when 
she hears our steps, and her baby voice all out of 
tune cries above the melody of the others as they 
sing their evening hymn — our baby ‘‘Blessing.’’ 

A. came from the famine district. Oh, it took 
days of careful feeding before she could even 
walk across the garden, such an emaciated little 
skeleton she was. Today, running, jumping, 
laughing, our twelve-year-old A. comes home 
from school sure that she will be the happy pos- 
sessor of the coveted Certificate d’Etude next 
month. She, our little Arab girl, keeping well 
ahead at school of most of her little French com- 
panions! A. — our “Blessing.” 

Of each of the others, big and little, I could 
write you, but just two more must suffice before 
I close, or I shall weary you. M., a little Arab 
girl of about ten summers, was found by a mis- 
sionary, sleeping in the cellars on the docks. 
Motherless, homeless, fatherless — oh, so diffi- 
cult to guide, strong-willed, not truthful, etc. 
Today she is the most efficient, earnest, happy 
Christian wife of a Kabyle evangelist, and the 
mother of our darling little David, seeking to 
unite with us to do her part to make known the 


' wondrous love of her Lord and Saviour, Jesus 


Christ. 

And G., our little French refugee, who has her 
highest French diploma, is married to a French 
professor, and is living far away where her 
Christian life is an example to hundreds of her 
pupils, whom the missionaries could personally 
have never reached. Her husband wires us today 
that a little son has been entrusted to them and 
“Allis well.” 

And so, though clouds are often around, ob- 
scuring the sun and causing us, in this land of 
Africa where so surely Satan’s seat is, to know 
what is meant by the “spirit of heaviness,”’ we 
lift our eyes unto Him who is ever near, yes, 
“nearer than hands or feet,” and say once again 
with renewed strength, 

“Bless the Lord, oh, my soul, 
And forget not all his benefits. ”’ 

Dear fellow workers, ‘count your blessings,”’ 
and in counting you will remember, won’t you, 
that these little Moslem girls are yours, too, for 
have you not “shares” in these North Africa 
homes? Surely no investment has ever paid a 
higher dividend. 

God grant us ever, you at home and we at the 
front, ‘‘The garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.’ Lovingly, 

A. Dora Weuc# and Emizy Sirs. 
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Missionary News 


June Redinger wrote most interestingly of her 
appointment to the Methodist Girls’ School in 
Medan, Sumatra. She said that each week was 
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bringing new pupils and they were busy making 
new desks out of two or three old ones until they 
had used up all the old material and it had been 
necessary to order some new ones. 

“Aang Hoen and Witt Nio, our two Bible 
women, are charming Chinese girls just suited for 
Medan, as they both know a little Hokien. They 
are studying the dialect at present and I hope 
will soon be able to take charge of meetings. They _ 
go calling in the homes and we have monthly 
women’s meetings. The Foursquare League 
meets in my home every Saturday evening. This 
is a group of young men who lead in all the church 
affairs and form the choir for English services, 
but as yet only four out of the nineteen are Chris- 
tians. If we grow any more I don’t know where I 
shall put them, for I haven’t any more chairs. 
In January when I took the group there was an 
attendance of eight or nine, but all are fond of 
music and I think that has been the drawing card. 
The first and third meetings of each month are 
devoted to the study of literature, the second to 
games and the fourth to music. When there hap- 
pens to be a fifth we have debates. I need music 
for male voices, female voices and mixed choirs.” 

Freda Chadwick has been returned to Buiten- 
zorg, Java, at the request of the Mission Con- 
sulate, in order to keep the Bible Training School 
running until such time as the Dutch Mission can 
take it over. This Mission expects to buy our 
Baitani School building and carry on the work in 
it. When this is consummated, Miss Chadwick 
will return to our new Methodist work in Su- 
matra. 

Dr. Esther Shoemaker has written: ‘My first 
year in India is now past history. The first three 
weeks in December I spent in special work in a 
well-equipped and well-managed eye hospital in 
Bangalore. The need for eye work is great and, 
as you know, it is a specialty in which we do not 
all have a wealth of experience before coming to 
the mission field. Now I feel as if I have at least 
a start onit. Dr. Rao let me do several operations 
under supervision, including cataracts. 

“You just can’t imagine what a joy it is to be 
really in full work this year. I’m loving it more 
every day. We have started two new village 
dispensaries and find them a source of real bless- 
ing. We send a Bible woman and our hospital 
evangelist out in the morning to visit in the 
homes. Then in the afternoon the hospital ambu- 
lance arrives in the village with doctor, nurse, 
compounder and supplies. In one village the 
head man said, ‘I know what you are here for, 
to teach Jesus Christ and make some of us Chris- 
tians. All right!’ When we first went there this 
same man came to the dispensary with a sore toe. 
He said if his toe was cured in three days he would 
believe in us and send all the patients we could 
treat; but if it wasn’t cured, he would see that we 
didn’t stay in that village. The Lord blessed us 
by making the toe well in three days and at the 
next dispensary there were sixty-one patients.” 

Agnes Dove is rejoicing because one of the two 
seniors sent up from the Taylor High School in 
Poona for the Cambridge examinations passed 
with honors. ‘‘The only girl with honors in the 
center, and we are very proud of her.’’ 

The school recently received a gift of Rs. 100 
from one of its “old girls” as a token of her love 
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and her gratitude for all she had received from the 
school. 

Our missionaries in Lima are having frequent 
conferences with architect and contractors, try- 
ing to work out the most satisfactory plans for 
the new building. The sketches which they pre- 
pare will be submitted to an architectural firm 


in New York which has had wide experience in © 


school architecture. The precious money given 
for this Lima High School building will be ex- 
pended with the utmost care. 

Of the spiritual life of the school Frances 
Vandergrift writes: ‘‘The Rev. Hugh Stuntz, who 
is working throughout South America in the 
interest of religious education, has been with us 
_ for a series of meetings. He has held daily con- 
ferences after school, from five-thirty to six- 
thirty, for the Sunday school teachers and the 
girls of our school who wished to attend. Each 
evening he has held a service in one of the na- 
tional churches. This Friday night he will hold 
a conference with our graduates. We planned 
this year to hold a monthly meeting with the 
Alumnae Association in an effort to keep them 
linked up with the standards to which they were 
accustomed during their school days; also to help 
nurture their religious experience and provide 
those things which are lacking in their home and 
social life. Last month we included the mothers 
and they entered into the games and stunts with 
all the enthusiasm which the mothers in the 
States would put into such an affair. Their 
husbands even spoke of it to us. One said, ‘Wo- 
men should get out alone once in a while and 
leave the husbands at home.’ That is quite 
revolutionary here, because usually it is the man 
who roams abroad in search of pleasure and 
profit. It is very interesting to note the changes 
and marks of progress. 

Pearl Bortell writes that all is going nicely in 
the school at Rosario and that they are particu- 
larly happy over the kindergarten, which has an 
enrollment of twenty-two with an average at- 
tendance of eighteen. She says, ‘‘They are dear 
little people. I am teaching them English and 
enjoying it immensely. I also have the singing in 
all the grades, drawing in second and third, and 
several English classes in upper grades. Itis such 
a joy to be with the children and I strive to be 
worthy of their love and confidence.” Miss 
Bortell will come on furlough at the close of their 
school year in November and we hope she will 
arrive in time for Christmas. She is already mak- 
ing plans to enter Columbia University or the 
University of New York for additional training. 

One of our most urgent needs is for a young 
woman with the particular type of training re- 
quired to fit her to become our Methodist repre- 
sentative at the Bible Training School in Buenos 
Aires. This is a union institution under the 
auspices of our Society and the Disciples Mis- 
sion Board. At present our representative is 
Ina Mae Beissell, who comes home at the close of 
this school year to be married and will not, of 
course, be returning to the work. She says that 
whoever is sent should have musical gifts, train- 
ing in religious education and sociology and up-to- 
the-minute information and methods in all that 
pertains to the work of a Bible training school. 

Crandon Institute has many warm friends in 
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the city of Montevideo who are troubled because 
furloughs and other causes have left the school 
with a much depleted North American faculty. 
Parents are writing to urge the importance of 
keeping the school adequately staffed with well- 
equipped missionary teachers. We earnestly 
wish that the need for reinforcements might be 
brought to the attention of fully-qualified teach- 
ers with a vital missionary spirit. Crandon is 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this year and 
the investment which Christian teachers have 
made through these five decades is yielding a 
rich harvest in the lives of its choice graduates 
and students. If you who read this brief note 
chance to know of a young woman who you think 
might help to fill the urgent need on Crandon’s 
missionary staff, will you not put her in touch 
with an officer of the Society? 

Helen Couch has returned to her home in 
Carbondale for well-earned furlough. Shortly 
before sailing from Japan she wrote, ‘‘I wonder if 
anyone has told you the good news. The De- 
partment of Education has given Kwassui Col- 
lege a great honor. We are one of seven schools 
which asked for special recognition and received 
it. Forty-eight other schools which applied were 
refused. This recognition enables our graduates 
to teach English anywhere in the empire and 
gives them the preference over graduates of other 
schools, even government schools, which have 
not been thus recognized. We are very happy 
over teat honor, for it assures the future of the 
school.”’ 
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An ANNIVERSARY GIFT 


The young people of the Minneapolis District 
wanted to have a share in celebrating the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society Sixtieth Birth- 
day. A representative meeting of young people 
was called early in March, 1929, and the story of 
the sixtieth anniversary was told. It gri ipped the 
interests of all there, and the secretary of the dis- 
trict (a Standard Bearer) made a motion that the 
Minneapolis District give $500. Plans were made 
and prayed over. The publicity committee of 
girls visited the societies and presented the plans, 
which were very enthusiastically received. 

The district rally was held in Wesley Church, 
Minneapolis, April 30. Our spirits were high 
when we saw the enthusiasm that was displayed 
by two hundred seventy-five girls and the pep 
with which the songs were sung. The nine new 
societies were introduced, and promptly at eight 
o’clock a processional led by the nineteen nations 
in costume marched to the auditorium where the 
following program was carried through without 
any announcing: 

Siaty Years Ago. In costume of that period a 
three-act play, showing the beginning of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Bociet. Mrs. 
Parker returns to India and Fifty-Five Years Ago 
finds that great progress in the work had been 
made. 
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Today. Four nationals, each giving four- 
minute speeches on the evangelistic, medical, 
educational and village work. The story of the 
Sixtieth Anniversary was told. 

Tomorrow. Two missionaries and the district 
president stepped forward and their candles were 
lit by the Founders; nationals received their light 
from the Founders. While the organ played the 
president of each society came forward and pre- 
sented her Love Gift in a silver bowl. Receiving 
her light from the district president she lit the 
candle of each girlia her society. A circle of light 
was formed around the auditorium, all singing 
“Follow the Gleam.” By our gifts of love of 
$479.32 we hope that we may lift many burdens 
that missionaries find hard to bear and that the 
light of His love may be made to shine in many 


young lives. 
Mrs. GRANT ROBERTSON. 


HospiraL STORIES 


Eriberta is a little six-year-old, the daughter of 
one of our Filipino pastors in a far-away province. 
For many months she had suffered from a chronic 
ear disease, so her father brought her along when 
he came to Manila to annual conference, and 
placed her in the Mary Johnston Hospital for 
treatment. She was a bright, happy, sensible 
little girl, but it was difficult for her to get along 
in the hospital, since there were but two or three 
nurses who spoke her dialect. 

One day when her lunch tray was taken in to 
her she made a distinct protest. It developed 
that the nurse had insisted upon her eating her 
meals promptly and had not given her time to say 
grace before eating. ‘‘My father would be very 
angry if he knew it,” said Eriberta. ‘At home, 
if we do not pray before we eat, he will not allow 
us to have any food.” Thus is one godly man 
training a godly child. 


It was Sunday morning. The mission doctor 
had been called to see a woman friend of the wife 
of the young pastor of the Christian mission. 
The poor home was down a narrow street, inun- 
dated by a recent rain, but the Sabbath Day 
peace seemed to be about the place. 

By driving the pony near and using the step- 
ping stones, the doctor was able to reach the 

amboo ladder and thus enter. Within, though 
the shack was hot and uncomfortable from the 
reflection of the tropic sun on the water surround- 
ing it, and though there were evidences of poverty 
everywhere, there were cleanliness, order and 
peace. 

On a reclining bamboo chair lay the patient. 
She was partially paralyzed and was distressed 
and frightened. The doctor prescribed and ad- 
vised and tried to encourage and reassure her. 
On a window near her cot lay Ang Bagong Tipan 
(the New Testament) in the native dialect. It 
showed evidence of use and the doctor remarked 
that it was ‘‘good medicine.” The old woman 
pressed the volume to her lips as if it were her 
priceless treasure and her face was that of a saint 
as she repeated over and over, ‘“‘Opo, mabuting 
gamot, mabuting gamot”’ (Yes, good medicine, 
good medicine). eM 

Thus is God’s Word prized by the Filipino 
Christians. 


A poor woman at the hospital was dying of 
Bright’s disease. Nurses and doctors were doing 
all they could and her husband, a Spanish- 
Filipino, was very solicitous and attentive. The 
illness was fatal, though the patient at first was 
hopeful and anxious to live for her family. When 
she realized that it was a losing fight she told the 
Filipino nurse that she believed she was going to 
die and she was afraid. She said, “‘I believe there 
is something wrong with a woman’s religion if she 
is afraid to die. I have said many prayers to the 
saints and paid much money, but I have no peace. 
I am still very much afraid. 

The nurse ventured, “Do you know Jesus 
Christ as your personal Saviour?” 

“T do not understand,” replied the poor grop- 
ing one. 

Then the nurse told her of Jesus and his love; 
in the woman’s more comfortable moments she 
urged her to accept him, and the light came into 
the darkened soul. Her husband and sisters came 
when thé poor thing was unconscious, and they 
brought the priest to say Latin prayers and apply 
his unctions. But the patient slept away. She 


had found her Intercessor! 
Resecca PaRisH, 
Mary Johnston Hospital, Manila, P. I. 
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Overseas Mail 

(Continued from page 327) 
sionary Society missionary visit them and give 
them the gospel and sing to them in their native 
tongue. In connection with the Sunday meeting 
which she holds there were fifteen baptisms last 
month, which greatly cheered and encouraged 
the missionary. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS 


Miss Pauline Grandstrand, Pakur, India, wrote: 
— We have just finished our summer school for 
village women. This year we bad a big class and 
continued the school for six days. The women 
had left their homes and house duties to attend 
these classes and some of them had walked in 
some fifteen miles carrying the babies and bed- 
ding with them. 

Last week one of our first girls who came into 
our Santali boarding school was married. I at- 
tended her wedding out in her village where her 
own people live. It was a beautiful wedding. 
Everything done or said showed the fact that 
they were Christians and not heathen. Some 
hundred Christians attended the wedding feast. 
The most modern thing about the wedding was 
that the father gave the daughter away and that 
the mother attended the wedding ceremony. As 
a rule the parents do not show themselves on 
their children’s wedding days. 

Our boarding school is filled with bright and 
clever youngsters who are keen for an education. 
We are making much of our day schools in the 
villages. We are putting in a better grade of 
teachers, erecting schoolhouses and aiming for full 
hours of study. If India is to be saved we must 
look to the children. 

In our industrial school two of our own girls 
have returned with diplomas as teachers in sew- 


(Continued on page 334) 
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Helps for the Program 


Why Foreign Missions? 

Scene: The church parlor or committee room, 
during a specially called meeting of the executive 
commitiee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society auxtliary. The auxiliary has engaged a 
series of weekly periods on the local broadcasting 


station to present to the listening public the achieve- . 


ments and objectives of the missionary enterprise. 
They have now met to consider what points shall be 
presented in the first of these periods. 

CHARACTERS: First group, comprising the exec- 
tive commitiee: Mrs. True, president; Mrs. Read, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Earlybird, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Golden, treasurer; and Mrs. Leader, 
program chairman. 

The above characters are seated in a group and 
there is a hum of general conversation before the 
meeting ts called to order by Mrs. True. 


Mrs. True: Shall we come to order, ladies? 
There is so much to decide and so little time in 
which to do it that we must make every minute 
count. The special business before us is to out- 
line those points which must be covered in the 
thirty minutes we have engaged. How shall we 
best get at this? 

Mrs. Read: We should need to go way back to 
the beginning of things, shouldn’t we? This 
would be for the benefit of those who have no 
background for any missionary work, and who 
must be told just why we believe in missions and 
what part the missionary spirit had in the early 
Christian Church. 

(An interruption, as the second group of charac- 
ters enters: Mrs. Light, Mrs. Parish, Mrs. Train, 
Mrs. Worth, Mrs. Homer and Mrs. Hiflier.) 

Mrs. Light: Are we late? We ran out of gas and 
had a terrible time right in the thick of traffic. 
What have you been doing? Oh, beg pardon, 
don’t we belong here? Isn’t this the committee 
aueeving for the church every member visitation 
plan? 

Mrs. Earlybird: You’re a week ahead of time, 
that’s all. But come in and give us new light on 
what we’re planning for the broadcasting pro- 
gram. You know —for the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

(The newcomers look undecided, offer a few feeble 
excuses, but finally join the group.) 

Mrs. Golden: You were just referring, Mrs. 
Read, to our reasons for believing in foreign mis- 
sions. I’ve always believed in foreign missions. 
I shouldn’t think we would need to waste any 
time on that. 

Mrs. Hiflier: All right, so far as we are con- 
cerned, Mrs. Golden, but I don’t happen to see 
that we today have any special concern about 
these people of other lands. Their religion suits 
them all right, apparently. I heard the most in- 
teresting Hindu the other afternoon at the town 
hall—a meeting sponsored by the Woman’s 
Club for women only. He didn’t seem to think 
there was anything the matter with his religion. 

Mrs. Leader: Did you ask him what the posi- 
tion of women is in Hinduism, Mrs. Hiflier, or 
what it does for the childhood of the lands where 


it exists? I should like to read you a paragraph 
from this year’s study book, which, as program 
chairman, I’ve been taking up this summer. 
(Produces a copy of “From Jerusalem to Jerusa- 
lem,” and reads paragraph five, beginning “The 
last reason that we shall give,” etc., from page 39 
through page 40 ‘‘and they should prophesy.’’) 

Mrs. Worth (with apparent interest): What did 
you say that book was? (Mrs. Leader passes it 
over to her and she becomes absorbed going through 
it as the others continue talking.) 

Mrs. Parish: You were speaking about the 
Christian enterprise as a whole, Mrs. True, just 
as we came in. That is why we’re so concerned 
about this every member visitation plan that we 
thought we were coming to. talk about; because 
the local church must be strengthened if it is to 
hold its own in the present day. Isn’t it better to 
concentrate on this and leave missions out of it 
for a while until the church in this country has 
had the great spiritual revival for which we’re 
praying? 

Mrs. True (thoughtfully): We are praying for it 
and working for it, too. But are we quite con- 
sistent when we talk about “leaving missions out 
of it?” Christianity is essentially a missionary 
religion. It a 

Mrs. Worth (eagerly looking up from the book 
she has been inierestedly scanning): That’s just 
what it says here. Listen! (Reads aloud para- 
graph on page 18 on ‘‘ Missions in the Teaching 
and Example of Jesus,” beginning “When first” 
and ending ‘‘at the very core of the gospel.’’) 

Mrs. Homer: That is undoubtedly true. But 
after all, it was a long time ago that Christianity 
started, and times have very greatly changed. 
Today there is such desperate need for work in 
our own community. The children and young 
people in our public schools are growing up in so 
many cases without any religious instruction. 
People within the sound of the church bell are 
indifferent and careless and need such tactful 
handling to win them. This is certainly a new 
situation. Early Christianity had nothing like 
this to meet. 

Mrs. True: Hadn’t it? It seems to me it had, 
decidedly. In the earliest days it was ‘‘the 
church’s care for the helpful, its feeding of the 
widows and orphans, its solicitude for sister 
churches in the grasp of famine that impressed 
the hard Roman world. ‘Look how these Chris- 
tians love one another,’ they exclaimed.” And 
Celsus, one of the strongest opponents of the 
Christian church, said of it, ‘“Where no other re- 
ligion could sow and reap, this religion was 
enabled to scatter its seed and to secure a 
harvest.” 

Mrs. Train: We may grant all this from the 
side of humanitarianism; but life today cannot 
all be given over to church work. We who have 
received the privilege of education and some de- 
gree of culture have an obligation to our clubs 
and other outside organizations. Where would 
culture be today if it were left entirely at the 
hands of the church and its workers. 

Mrs. Read: That’s a pretty big subject to try 
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to go into here, but there’s one thing right along 
that line which, it seems to me, is too often for- 
gotten: and that is— where would we be, and 
our culture, and our education, and all our other 
privileges, if it hadn’t been for the Christian 
Church? Suppose Christianity had spread toward 
the east instead of through Europe. What would 
our ancestors have done and what would we 
today have been doing? In all probability, living 
like savages in the forests of Germany or Britain, 
hunting food for our families, cooking it over an 
open fire with enemies hovering on every side 
and hunger and disease, danger and superstition 
shadowing our lives from dawn to dusk. A pretty 
picture, isn’t it? But the Christian Church saved 
us from that sort of simple life and I believe it is 
about time we acknowledged this debt so seldom 
recognized. 

Mrs. Light (more seriously than she had spoken 
before): This is all news to me. I never heard of 
these things before and yet I’ve been a church 
member all my life. It’s very hard, don’t you 
think, to have so much as this expected of us? I 
imagine it must have been easier, in those earlier 
days you’ve been talking about, to be a Christian. 

Mrs. Earlybird: Do you, Mrs. Light? That 
passage from Hebrews has been in my mind ever 
since we began talking about this. Mrs. True, 
please read it for us, will you? I know you have 
your Testament with you. 

(Mrs. True reads Hebrews 11: 36-38. There is 
a brief, reverent pause as she finishes reading.) 

Mrs. Worth: There is one thing, though, that I 
have never understood. When the early Chris- 
tians were such wonderful characters and the 
movement had such a good start, why did it 
move so slowly and fail so utterly to establish a 
foothold in Asia? 

Mrs. Leader: J can tell you part of the answer 
since studying ‘From Jerusalem to Jerusalem,”’ 
last summer. In many cases it was because of 
squabbles and dissension among the Christians 
themselves. Doesn’t that sound modern? But it 
is true! Mrs. Montgomery tells it all in her 
second chapter. And oh, ladies, I have an idea! 
Instead of going on the air with the sort of pro- 
gram we were planning, why not let the facts 
speak for themselves? The thrilling records of 
the early days of the Christian Church and its 
struggles would do much more to give the back- 
ground we’re after in this period than any state- 
ment we could make. Shall we do it? 

(All nod assent.) 

Mrs. True: This meeting has taken a very dif- 
ferent turn from what we had expected, but I be- 
lieve this is a good idea. Who can say how far- 
reaching the effects of these messages may be? 
We shall all have to do our part and it means a 
great deal of preparation and responsibility. We 
may count on you women who have been here in 
this group this afternoon to help us prepare the 
facts and broadcast them, may we not? (Women 
look somewhat dubious but finally give assent.) 
Then, as we go forward to this new task, shall we 
together confidently say (all in unison) “In the 
strength of the Lord our Saviour we will lift up 
our banner. We will take the story of redeeming 
love throughout the whole wide earth.” 

Mavupr Waite HARDIE. 
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The Study 


Monrs: October. 

Dsvotionau Topic: “The Olive Branch.” 

Srupy Toric: ‘Pentecost — The Birthday of 
the Church.” (Chapter I, “From Jerusalem to 
Jerusalem. ’’) 

As there are years when stars of magnitude 
shine with exceeding brilliance, so there are years 
when our study of missions is of peculiar and far- 
reaching significance. Each year the choice of 
themes seems providential and never more so 
than this year and for none more than for us as 
we go with joyful hearts, ‘‘Onward Together, to 
the unfinished task.” 

“From Jerusalem to Jerusalem” touches upon 
the eternal verities of the plan of salvation with 
deep knowledge of the Scriptures and the history 
of the Church, with logic, with clarity, with pas- 
sion for the Kingdom. Mrs. Montgomery has 
given us an epochal book. 

Why missions? Why urge their claims upon a 
church or an individual busy with her own con- 
cerns? What claims, indeed, have they to press? 

Deep, deep down, beyond command, beyond 
sympathy for others, beyond any sentiment of 
generosity, in the very heart of Christianity is 
this living thing — ‘‘the spread of the King- 
dom.” From the day of Abraham until Christ, 
in ever clearer tones comes the steady beat of 
God’s call to all men. 

In the fullness of time Christ came. He cried, 
“Come unto me—all ye” —‘Tarry ye” — 
then flung out the command, ‘Go ye.” Deeper 
yet lies the heart of the reason. As Mrs. Mont- 
gomery says, ‘‘We cannot imagine that those 
disciples, when scattered abroad by the first per- 
secution, went everywhere preaching the Word 
because they had been commanded. to do so in 
Matthew 28: 20. It was because their hearts were 
aglow with a passion of love for Him who had 
saved them and they could but speak of what 
they had seen and heard,” and because his spirit, 
the sacrificial spirit, was in them. 

With Pentecost, that great day when Jews of 
every land gathered in Jerusalem, heard the mar- 
vellous story and the Holy Spirit came upoa them 
and three thousand were converted, the Church 
was born. The scepter of the King touched them 
as it touches all who come into God trough 
Christ. They became not only believers — they 
were numbered among, ‘‘The Sent.” The com- 
mand is there. It is one with salvation. As we 
drink from the cup we may not hide it away. We 
must pass tt on or its sweet refreshment will stale 
upon our lips. Isit not true? Look about you for 
proof. 

When God ‘‘so loved” that he sent his only 
Son and opened for us the way to sonship, he 
conditioned salvation on faith and obedience. 
Read this first chapter of the textbook and then 
read your own familiar Bible and see new light 
break out through its pages. 

Why missions? The answer ts there. ‘There can 
be no more question, “Shall I or shall I not?” 

Those early Christians set their feet upon the 
highway after Pentecost (pp. 22-23). Out from 
Jerusalem, through Palestine and Syria and 
throughout the then known world they went. 
Few went the whole way but each went his or 
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her own mile, witnessing for Christ, and with in- 
credible swiftness his gospel was preached, so 
that in a century and a half Justin Martyr wrote: 

“There is not a single race of beings, barbarians 
or whatever name you please to call them, 
nomads or vagrants or herdsmen living in tents. 
where prayers in the name of the crucified Christ 
are not offered up.” 

Persecutors? Yes. To the roll in Hebrews 
11: 36-38 history adds unnumbered thousands. 
“From every corner of the Roman Empire dur- 
ing two centuries and a half streamed up the 
mighty host of martyrs” (pp. 27, 28). Their 
glory was in being true to.Christ. Tertullian 
voiced their quenchless courage when he wrote, 
“‘The oftener we are mown down the more in 
numbers we grow. The blood of Christians is 
seed.” 

Then came Constantine, Emperor, to blazon 
on his war banners the Cross of the Prince of 
Peace. Then came “toleration,” and end of per- 
secution, prosperity, ease; and the glory of the 
Church waned through long years. 

Of that conquering Church we would learn, 
Mrs. Montgomery names five principal factors in 
the rapid spread of the gospel (pp. 32-41). 

1. The wide diffusion of the Jews with their 
faith in one true God. 

2. The universal use of the Greek language and 
even the Greek translation of the Old Testament 
for the library at Alexandria. 

3. The Roman Empire with its roads and 
government. 

4. The gospel of hope brought to a world of 
despair. 

5. The character of the apostolic preaching. 
Simple in speech it was, understandable by all, 
witnessing to the crucified and risen Lord, carry- 
ing the promise of salvation from sin and of 
immortality through Christ. What a message! 
It was the gospel of peace in a war-worn world, 
the gospel of love in action and it was a mighty 
gospel. 

The last great reason our author gives is the 
part played by women in the early church. That 
was a great day for women when Christ came. 
He alone of the founders of great religions gave 
to woman a place of honor and made her a citizen 
of the Kingdom on equal terms. He admitted 
woman to his friendship, pitied her in her help- 
lessness, shielded her from the scorn of men, 
accepted and commended her ministry of serv- 
ice. The feet of women were upon the highway 
in those early years. This, too, changed (pp. 
40-43). 

The Church of our time has been slow to rec- 
ognize the gifts womanhood offers. Opportunity 
waits on every hand for menial, trivial tasks. For 
constructive ministry the widest opportunity is in 
that which most nearly approximates the spirit 
of the early church missions. 

Be swift our feet, be jubilant our souls — to 


im! 
follow Him! Mrs. G. W. IsHam 
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If my faith is wrong, I am bound to change 


it; if it is right, I ara bound to propagate it. 
— Selected. 
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Branch Annual Meetings 


New York. St. James Church, Kingston, N. Y. 
October 1-4. Home hospitality chairman, Mrs. 
E. L. Merritt. 

Philadelphia. Cookman Church, Philadelphia, 
Penn., October 1-4. Registrations should be sent 
to Mrs. W. T. Cooper, 230 Owen Avenue, Lans- 
downe, Penn. 

Baltimore. St. Mark’s Church, Baltimore, 
Md., October 7-9. Chairman of hospitality 
committee, Mrs. George C. Saunders, 3306 
Powhatan Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Cincinnati. Central Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
October 26. Chairman of hospitality committee, 
Moe. E. E. Gaver, 94 Wilson Avenue, Columbus, 

io. 

Northwestern. First Church, Springfield, Il., 
October 2—4. Chairman of hospitality committee, 
Mrs. Ralph J. Tobin, 1459 Bates Avenue, Spring- 


field, Ill. 

Des Moines. Grace Church, Des Moines, Ia., 
October 10-13. Chairman of entertainment 
committee, Mrs. B. Harrington, 3424 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 

Minneapolis. Aberdeen, South Dakota, Sep- 
tember 28 to October 1. General chairman, Mrs. 
Dean Carmine, 713 South First Street, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Pacific. Trinity Church, Berkeley, Calif., 
October 6-9. Chairman hospitality committee, 
Mrs. A. J. Hand, 1879 San Ramon Avenue, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Columbia River. First Church, Great Falls, 
Montana, October 8-10. Chairman of hospital- 
ity committee, Mrs. Ernest Hitcheock, 1401 
Second Avenue North, Great Falls, Montana. 
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Overseas Mail — 
(Continued from page 331) 
ing, embroidery, ete. Our girls are taking up 
various kinds of vocations. In a few weeks two 
of our Bengali girls will come back to us as 
trained nurses. We are glad to see our girls 
educated and trained for mission service and are 
truly grateful for your help. 


How Rosautm Came To Us 

In “Working for Malaya’s Salvation,” a paper 
sent out by our missionaries in Malaya, this story 
is told of one of Miss Pugh’s little girls in Malacca: 
— Ten years ago in a Chinese home in Malacca 
a mother was saying “My baby has a tooth! 
My baby has a tooth! Ai-yah! Ai-yah! Un- 
fortunate woman that I am — what shall I do? 
Ai-yah! Ai-yah!” Her voice was full of conster- 
nation and anxiety. The fact that the baby had 
a tooth was a calamity. Why? Because the 
babe was only a month old and to cut a tooth at 
that age was an omen of ill-luck and calamity to 
the parents. 

Neighbors flocked in and some advised one 
thing and some another. All agreed that it would 
never do to keep the babe. The risk was too great. 

“Sell her,”’ said one. 

“Who will buy her?” asked-another. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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When we see the lilies spinning 
In distress, 
Taking thought to manufacture 
Loveliness: 
When we see the birds all building 
Barns for store, 
’Twill be time for us to worry — 
Not before! 
— Fay Inchfawn. 


* * 


Ocroser Is Atmost Upon Us and it behooves 
program committees, if they have not already 
done so, to secure the budget of supplies and set 
at work. 

The Textbook, as of course everybody knows by 
this time, is “From Jerusalem to Jerusalem,’ by 
Helen Barrett Montgomery. Price, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

First on the list of supplementary needs comes 
the Woman’s Misstonary FRIEND, price 60 
cents a year. Turn to page 332 of this issue and 
see the demonstration suggested for the October 
program, in addition to Mrs. Isham’s Study. 
One plan or the other will appeal to every aux- 
iliary and study class. Other helps will appear 
from month to month and the Frienp will be 
necessary as a ‘How to Use.”’ 

The Devotional Booklet is ‘The Olive Branch.” 
As usual, this contains practical help for the 
monthly meetings. Price 15 cents. 

The Outline Program is illustrated with pic- 
tures of Jerusalem. It contains space for the 
necessary items of each month and is yearly found 
peo -by hundreds of auxiliaries. Price 5 cents 
each. 

The Budget, which contains the devotional 
booklet and all the helps called for in the outline 
program, may be secured for 75 cents. It does 
not, of course, include the Frrmnp. 

Leaflets and Demonstrations. The leaflets in 
the budget are: ‘‘The Voice of Africa’’ (5 cents); 
“Tord, Rend the Veils of Creed and Race” 
(hymn, 3 cents); ‘‘The Gospel and the Grain”’ 
(4 cents); ‘‘Through the Telescope” (4 cents); 
(Note. This was listed in the program in the 
August Frrmnp as ‘“The Maiden Aunt.”’) “The 
Blue Cube”: (4 cents). Demonstrations are: 
“Bonka of the Balkan” (15 cents); ‘A Galaxy 
of Stars” (leaflet and chart visualization, 20 
cents); ‘‘The Lighted Highway” (10 cents). 

As usual, Topic Slips may be obtained, free for 
postage, at depots of supplies. These contain the 
program and much information which is valuable. 
It costs ‘‘quite a bit” to print them, so do not be 
afraid of sending too much postage. 


For Standard Bearers there is the textbook, 
“The One Who Went and the One She Found,” 


_ which is also the budget, as it contains program 


suggestions. Price, $1.25. There is the usual 
Blue Print which is invaluable and is free for 


postage. It is suggested that each organization 


send for two. 
The Juniors have as a textbook, “Going to 
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Jerusalem,” by Margaret T. Applegarth. Price: 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. “Suggestions 
for Leaders” costs 15 cents. There is also a 
Story Book for Little Light Bearers, “Little Lord 
Jesus,” by Lucy W. Peabody, price, 25 ‘cents. 
A Supplementary Story Book for the King’s 
Heralds is ‘World Neighborhood Stories,”’ price, 
15 cents. The price for the budget is 75 cents. 

“Information for Leaders’’ gives all the pro- 
grams and plans and may be secured for postage 
from depots of supplies. 

“The World Neighborhood Club” is the title 
of the Bob and Betty stamp book for the year. 
Postage at the rate of eight cents for each twelve 
books should be sent with every order. 


* * * 


Tue Hosrrratiry Commirren of the General 
Executive Meeting next fall has sent leaflets con- 
taining a few general instructions to the home 
base secretary of each Branch. Ask for one if you 


- are thinking of going to Columbus. 


* * * 


Banquet TICKETS FOR GENERAL EXECUTIVE 
are already being reserved, at $1.50 each. Visi- 
tors who wish to attend this World Banquet on 
Monday evening, October 28 will do well to com- 
municate with Mrs. William Harvey Jones, 1646 
Richmond Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


* * * 


Wantep! A Copy Or Tue Frienp for August, 
1885. The public library at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is endeavoring to secure a complete file of 
our magazine and lacks the issue for August, 
1885. The publishing office cannot supply it. 
Will not someone who has this send it to the 
librarian of the Public Library, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Surely there is somewhere a copy which 
can be spared for this use. 


* * * 


Tur Magazine Funp Reports the following 
subscriptions and pledges received: twenty-two 
from Brooklyn (Fenimore Street), N. Y.; seven- 
teen from Pratt, Kans.; eight from Harrisburg 
(Sarah A. Kerr Aux.), Penn.; four each from 
North Grosvenor Dale and Milford, Conn., and 
Springfield, Ill., and three from Cceur d’Alene 
(Extension Members), Ida. There are two each 
from Ovid and Royal Oak, Mich., Springfield, 
N. J., Waupaca, Wis., Waynesboro, Penn. and 
Geneva, Ill. One each from the following: Balti- 
more, Md.; Greenfield, Mass.; Beaver Falls, 
Penn.; Whiting and Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Owaneco, Stronghurst and Rantoul 
(Wesleyan Service Guild), Ill.; Braymer, Mo.; 
Naples and Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ashland and Toledo, 
Ohio and Reed City, Mich. 


* * * 


Wuen You Reap the first “Word” below the 
verse, notice the allusion to the anniversary 
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hymn, “Lord, rend the veils of creed and race.” 
Some authoritative comments on that hymn are 
set up but crowded out. Don’t wait till they 
appear next month before sending for a copy and 
starting to learn it. 

* * * 

Tue Exsucutive Dairy Witt be a necessity for 
those who want to know all about what is done 
at Columbus. And who doesn’t? To report the 
extra number of sessions there will be seven 
issues; price, thirty-five cents. Order at once 
from the publishing office at Boston. 


* * * 


We Have Bren Sayine 
“Renew and strengthen on every line 
Till nineteen hundred and twenty-nine.” 

Have you done it? If not you’d better hurry 
up! Don’t let the goblins of “I might have 
helped” or ‘‘T wish I had worked a little harder” 
get you! 

le 


Junior Program Topics 


(Chapter refers to “Going to Jerusalem” and 
Story to “World Neighborhood Stories.’’) 

OctosER. Dues Paying Day. Leaflet: “The 
Trumpet Call,” 4 cents. 

NoveMsBer. Beginning at Jerusalem (Chapter 
I). Stories: ““A Family on a Boat,” ‘Topsy- 
Turvy.” 

DercremBer. Christmas Meeting of theW. N.C. 
Demonstration: ‘“‘The Christmas Box,” 15 cents. 
Stories: ‘“‘Carpentry in Japan,” “Japan the Land 
of Cherry Blossoms,” “‘Bible Scenes and Jap- 
anese Customs.” 

January. How the News Spread (Chapter II). 
Stories: ‘‘Her Daily Dozen Duties,” ‘Some 
Curious Beliefs,”’ “‘How Davakai Helped.” 

Frsruary. World Neighborhood Party. 

Marcu. And Then It Reached Our Ancestors 
(Chapter III). Stories: “In a Humble Korean 
Home,” “Kwi-Pan.” 

Apri. When Knighthood Was in Flower 
(Chapter IV). Stories: “Moving a House,”’ 
“Rosita’s Celebration,’’ ““An Inside View of a 
Filipino House,”’ ‘‘ Versatile Bamboo.” 

May. Good Will Day. I Saw a Ship A-Sailing 
(Chapter V). Story: Demonstration, ‘The 
World Is Like a Garden.”’ 

June. Little Light Bearer Party.. Going to 
Jerusalem (Chapter VI). 

Jory. The Flags of the Nations. 

Aveust. Club Hike and Picnic. 

SepteMBER. Mite Box Opening. Demonstra- 
tion: “The Tumble Box,” 5 cents. Leaflet, 
“Barbie’s Blessing Box,’’ 3 cents. 

Budget, which includes ‘‘ World Neighborhood 
Stories,” “Suggestions for Leaders,”’ leaflets and 
demonstrations called for in the twelve programs, 
75 cents. 
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Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 334) 
“Give her away,” said a third. But who would 
want a baby with a tooth? ; 
A woman who had not yet spoken said, “‘ There 
is a girls’ school near here where the teachers are 
orang puteh (white people). Many Chinese chil- 


September 


dren and some babies live there. I will go and 
ask the Missie to come and we will give the 
baby to her.” 

The Missie returned with the neighbor, saw 
the baby, loved her at first sight, and took her 
back to the Mission House with her. In this 
manner Rosalie came to live with us. 


Divorce UNNECESSARY 


Miss Emma Amburn, principal of the English 
Girls’ School in Rangoon, Burma, writes: — A 
short time ago, when I was needing someone to 
help bathe our many tiny tots, I found a clean, 
intelligent-looking girl, an Indian of sixteen who 
has an unusually sad face. I do not care for sad- 
faced people as a rule, but most of us would look 
sad under her circumstances. 

She had been married some time but her health 
was so poor that her husband sent her onto the 
streets, homeless, penniless and sick, while he 
went in search of a healthy wife. Such is Bur- 
mese custom. He needs not even have the in- 
convenience of a divorce or alimony. 

The girl is happy here in the school, but you 
can see that there is a field here for a reformer of 
social conditions. Might I suggest to happy 
married women in America that in their next 
Thank-Offering they remember their Christian 
husbands, whose religious principles help them 
to fidelity and loyalty through all the ups and 
downs of life? 

Sore 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Cuark 
1716 Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 


Now is a good time to be looking after Frrmnp sub- 
scribers, new and old. The latter are just as valuable as 
the new ones, so do not let one escape. Here is a way to 
use the Mystery Box this month. Next month we will give 
one for Hallowe’en. Watch out for it. 

Out of stiff paper or light cardboard cut little pails. A 
touch of water color will improve them. A fine wire or 
coarse thread will make a handle by which to hang them 
to a line by another thread, which each one clips as she 
takes a pail. After the following is sung as a solo each one 
present takes a pail, reads the question on the back and 
answers it, thus getting a taste of the Fountain of Knowl- 
edge of Missions. 


Tue Sreapy SuBSCRIBER 
(Tune: ‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket’’) 


How dear to our hearts is the steady subscriber, 
Who promptly renews at the end of the year; 

Who sends in her name and her money quite gladly, 
And casts round the office a halo of cheer. 


Chorus 
She never says: ‘‘Stop it; I cannot afford it; 
I’m getting more magazines now than I read”; 
But always says: ‘‘Send it; our people all like it; 
We think it a help, and in fact a great need.” 


”, 


How welcome her letter when it reaches our sanctum! 
How it makes our pulse throb; how it makes our heart hop! 
We inwardly bless her, we outwardly thank her — 
The steady subscriber who never says, ‘Stop!’ 


Chorus 

1. Who were behind the screen? 

2. Who cut the ribbons across the pillars and 
what did this signify? 

3. We all make mistakes; tell the funny one 
the new missionary made. 

4. It was once the Land of Gold; what 
country? 


SEND “FRIEND”? SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PUBLISHER 


fo Y YEARS 
me PROGRESS GOLDEN” 


More than 569,000 women and children enrolled in 
present membership. 


Over 42 million dollars raised for work in mission lands. 
Fourteen hundred missionaries sent to the field. 


Eight million dollars worth of real estate in countries 
outside America. 


An Achievement Worthy of the Great 
Sixtieth Anniversary Celebration 


IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 
OCTOBER 24 to 30, 1929 


THE EXECUTIVE DAILY 


Will tell you all about it 
No other report so complete 


Seven Issues—Thirty-Five Cents 
Mailed daily if order reaches Publisher before October 15 


State 


Mail Your Subscription Order to 


A. G. BAILEY, Publisher 


‘ 581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


SEND ‘“‘FRIEND”’ SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PUBLISHER 


The Light to Go On— 


FOR MISSIONARY PROGRAMS FOR THE 
COMING YEAR IS IN THE LITERATURE 
AND PROGRAMS LISTED BELOW: 

CHI CHD 


FOR AUXILIARIES 


TEXTBOOK, “From JerusaLtem To JERUSALEM.” Post- 
paid: paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

PROGRAMS. A 82-page illustrated booklet; convenient 
size, 314 x 5; two pages for each month with spaces 
for date, place of meeting, names of hostess or hos- 
tesses, program leader and program participants. 
Price 5 cents. A small price for a large return in keep- 
ing members informed about the meetings. Clubs 
have their programs issued in advance, why not mis- 
sionary auxiliaries? 

“THE OLIVE BRANCH.” <A_ booklet of Devotional 
Services, inspiring and stimulating. Price 15 cents. 

SENIOR PROGRAM TOPICS. <A 4-page folder (free) 
giving the program topics for the year together with 
list of leaflets and helps suggested for each, and other 
information. 

THE BUDGET is a packet of literature including the 
leaflets and demonstrations called for in the 12 pro- 
grams and a copy of “The Olive Branch.” Price of 
Budget 75 cents. 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
TEXTBOOK “THe One Woo Went Ano THe ONE Sue 
Founp.” Postpaid, paper only, $1.25. Following 
each of the nine chapters are program suggestions, so the book is the com- 
plete program equipment for the year. 

THE BLUE PRINT is the guide for the year. It contains the plans, goals, valu- 

able suggestions, explanation of Thank-Offering, Standard of Efficiency, ete. 


FOR JUNIORS 

TEXTBOOK FOR JUNIORS, “Going to Jerusalem.” Postpaid: paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. : 

STORY BOOK FOR LITTLE LIGHT BEARERS, “Little Lord Jesus,” price 
25 cents. 

STORY BOOK FOR JUNIORS FOR PROGRAM USE, “World Neighhbor- 
hood Stories,” price 35 cents. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR JUNIOR LEADERS on “Going to Jerusalem,” by the 
author of the textbook. Price 15 cents. 

“INFORMATION FOR LEADERS” (free) contains plans, program topies and 
list of helps for the year. 

THE BUDGET, a packet of literature including “World Neighborhood Stories,” 
“Suggestions for Leaders,’ leaflets and demonstrations called for in the 12 
programs. Price 75 cents. 


Order all literature and program supplies from your own Branch Depot of Supplies 
(SEE LIST ON SECOND COVER PAGE) 
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ORDER THE ‘‘FRIEND’’ FOR A FRIEND 


Does it say in the margin on the back cover page that your sub- 
scription expires with this issue? If so, please renew promptly 
that the November FRIEND may reach you on time 


Special Sixtieth Anniversary Music 


‘““A CYCLE OF HYMNS” 
Srx Hymns by Harry Wess Iarrincron 
and Ros Roy Prrry 
Price 5 cents 
‘““LORD, REND THE VEILS 
OF CREED AND RACE” 
By Farrineton and Perry 
Price 3 cents 
Order from Branch Depots of Supplies 


QUICK CLIP 
Electric Iron 


Cord Holder 


. Keeps the cord out of the way while working. 


. Saves the cord from breaking off near the plug that so 
often causes short circuits. 


3. It will fit any electric iron. 


Sent parcel post prepaid for only 25 cents in stamps or coin. 
Liberal commission to Societies or agents who wish to sell 


the Quick Clip. 


E. O. CARLSON 
581 Boylston Street 


CHINESE JASMINE TEA 
For your own use 
For gifts 
For your duxiliary to sell 


Boston, Mass. 


You will enjoy this delicious tea, the choice of 
royalty 
1 Fancy paper package Jasmine Tea 
(100 cups) 5 - $0.40 
1 Hand-painted box Jasmine. Tea 
(100 cups) -60 
1 Chinese basket Jasmine Tea 
(350 cups) 7 : ae dey 


SPECIAL TO AUXILIARIES 
Your choice of 


20 Fancy paper packages Jasmine 
Mears . $6.00 


MEADOR PUBLISHING 20 Hand-painted boxed aaa 
COMPANY 


27 Beach Street 


Book Orders 


Taken from our catalog will pay solici- 

tors 40%. This is a splendid way to 

raise: money. Send for catalog today 

and ‘start getting orders for some of 
the best books ever published. 


Send remittance when ordering ore I will pay the postaje 

MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 

(Formerly at Hwa Nan College, Foochow) 
2227 St. Paul Street Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 


DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 


Cincinnati Branch 
Miss Autice M. SvarTsMAN 
Room 303, 420 Plum Street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


New England Branch 
Miss TanuiAN PACKARD 
Room! 46, 581 Boylston Street 
Boston (17), Mass. 


Topeka Branch 
_ Miss ANNA SIMPSON 
502 Sharp Building, Lineoln, Neb. 
Pacific Branch 
Miss ANNA McFartanp 
451 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles, Cal 


Columbia River Branch 
Miss Louise GopFREY 
: . Room 319, Artisans Building 
Des Moines Branch Portland, Ore. 
Miss Nranerre HenkLE in y 
1306 East Grand Avenue Pitti oy 
Des Moines, Iowa 1136 Scofield Drive 
Glendale, Cal. 
Swedish Supplies 
Mrs. Crartes Carison 


New York Branch 
Miss Irma L. Bayuis 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Northwestern Branch 


Miss Marte WINTERTON 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago, II. 


Philadelphia Branch 
Miss FLorence H. M. Wanrz 
Room 304, 1701 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Baltimore Branch Minneapolis Branch 
Mrs. Cora Morrirr Mrs. 8. F. Draper 


903 St. Patil Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


316 Insurance Exchange Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1419 Balmoral Street, 
Chicago, Hl. 
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IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


SEE TOP OF LAST COVER PAGE 
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PUBLICATIONS 


MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
. Send Subscriptions to Publisher. Do not send to Editors or Supply Depots 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 
Miss Erriz A. Merritu, Editor 
304 Humphrey Street, Swampscott, Mass. 
A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents 
On request, one free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS FREUND 
Mrs. N. Wauuine Cuark, Editor Miss Amatign M. Acuarp, Editor 
Care of Miss A. G. Bailey, 581 Boylston Street, 1136 Scofield Drive, Glendale, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. 
Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. Published monthly for German readers and 


Terms: 25 cents per year. Ten copies or more missionary workers. Terms: 35 cents per year. 
to one address, 15 ceats each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin monthly. J 
Remitrances should be sent by Boston or New York drafts, money order or registered letter. 
Sample copies of all periodicals furnished for canvassing. 


Entered at the post office at Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 30, 1918 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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PRESIDENT: Mrs. Thomas Nicholson 


{ Mrs. Frederick F. Lindsay 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: \ Mrs. Francis J. McConnell 


VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE: 


SECRETARY: Mrs. Frank S. Wallace 
TREASURER: Miss Florence Hooper 


Mrs. William F. McDowell 
Mrs. Orville N. Townsend 


3 657 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 
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Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
. 2107 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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Room 30, Maryland Life Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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BRANCH OFFICERS : 


NEW ENGLAND: New England States 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. E. O. Fisk, 135 Winthrop Road, Brook- 
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CorrESsPONDING SECRETARY, Mrs. Lucie M. Norris, 107 
Jersey Street, Boston, Mass. 
Home Basr Secretary, Miss Clementina Butler, Wes- 
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TREASURER, Miss Sophronia B. Rich, 20 Sargent Street, 
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Street, Madison, N. J. 
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ASSISTANT CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Miss Elizabeth 
a Lee Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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East Nineteenth Street, Brooklyn, N. 
TREASURER, Miss Grace Andrews, 116 Cambridge Place, 
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PRESIDENT, Mrs. Robert Bagnell, 216 State Street, Har- 
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TREASURER, Mrs. Curtis Sooy, R. D. 2, Box 64A, Willow 
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PRESIDENT, Mrs. H. E. Woolever, 3511 Rodman Street 
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General Executive Committee 
Meeting 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


PLACES 
King Avenue Methodist E‘piscopal Church, Rev. Dr. Isaac A. 
Miller, Pastor, October 15—October 27 (afternoon). 
Memorial Hall, October 27 (evening)—October 30. 


DATES 
October 15. Foreign Department. 
October 17. Home Department. 
October 23. Missionary Day. 
Public Meetings. ““A Program” opens 9 a.m. Thursday, October 
24 and closes with the commission service, Sunday afternoon, 
October 27, in King Avenue Church. ‘‘B Program” opens in 
Memorial Hall Sunday evening and closes Wednesday evening, 


October 30. 


\ 
% SPEAKERS 
In the “A Program,” Bishops Nicholson, McDowell, McConnell, 
Leonard and Welch are expected to take part, in addition to Judge 
Florence Allen, Prof. W. J. King, Mrs. M. H. Lichliter, Dr. J. M. M. 
Gray and many nationals and missionaries. Dr. S. D. Gordon will 
conduct the Quiet Hour each day. 
In the “B Program” the names appear of Dr. John R. Mott, 
Bishop W. F. Oldham, Dr. Rollin H. Walker, Dr. S. D. Gordon, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Mrs. H. W. 
Peabody, Dr. Harry Reeves Calkins, officers of our Society, mis- 
sionaries and nationals. History and achievements will be visual- 
ized in a series of processionals, pageants and demonstrations. Mr. 
Homer Rodeheaver will direct the assembly singing and there will 
be notable musical numbers, both vocal and instrumental. 


RAILROAD RATES 
Tickets should be bought with certificates. Dates on which these 
may be procured will be announced in each Branch. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
General Chairman: Mrs. C. B. Smith, 625 Franklin Ave., Columbus. 
Hospitality: Names of officers, delegates and missionaries should be 
sent to Mrs. J. T. Kirk, 192 Twelfth Avenue, Columbus. Visitors 
paying for accommodations and wishing reservations made should 
communicate with Mrs. C. A. Albrecht, 858 North Park Street, 
Columbus. Cincinnati Branch officers and delegates to Branch 
Meeting should write to Mrs. E. E. Gaver, 94 Wilson Avenue, 


Columbus. 
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Paths 


By Elizabeth Kilburn, Sendai, Japan 


without paths leading back and 

forth. There are millions of 

people here in Japan who have 
not yet found the ‘“‘path that leads unto 
life.” It is our privilege as missionaries to 
help build the roads that lead to the 
hearts and homes of these people and then 
to show them so they may find that 
greater Path. In Sendai many roads have 
already been built, and they are well 
trodden. But recently a few new paths 
have been opened, most of them leading 
out from old ones, and some old roads 
that had not been used in recent years 
have been reopened. 

For many years we have had a Sunday 
school in the little fishing village of Mat- 
sushima and had decided that the field 
was. ripe for broader evangelistic work. 
But the old couple in whose home we have 
had the Sunday school frankly discour- 
aged any meetings and so we decided to 
wait and not force things. As Christmas 
drew near, we wondered if we could not 
have the celebration in a 
larger place, so that the 
mothers might share in 
it. It was suggested that 
we might have it in 
the government primary 
school. We had our mis- 
givings, but called on the 
principal. 

When I told him of our 
predicament and won- 
dered if it might be pos- 
sible to have our celebra- 
tionin theschool building, 
he was greatly surprised. 

“T have never heard 
of having a Christian 
Christmas in a govern- 
ment school in Japan,” 
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he said. “We cannot, as a school, have 
anything to do with religion.’ 

“Yes, I can see how that might be the 
problem,’’ I answered. ‘‘But what shall 
we do? Will you not suggest something? 
I understand there is no public hall in the 
village.’ 

ia H ow about the crematory? That is in 
the hands of the Eta’ (lowest class in 
Japan) ‘‘at the edge of the town. You 
might ask them.” 

I was at first taken aback, but I thought 
it was not impossible, so I asked, ‘“‘Where is 
ieee 

“Tt would be quite impossible for the 
little children to walk so far,” objected 
one of the teachers. 

“That is true,’’ he answered. His own 
little three-year-old girl came regularly 
with her older sister every Sunday after- 
noon. ‘Well, I can’t say for sure. I won’t 
refuse to let you have the school but I 
must talk it over with the board of man- 
agers, and will soon let you know.” A 
week later came an affirmative answer. 
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We immediately talked over plans with 
our pastor, Mr. Ogawa, who was last year 
appointed by the governor of the province 
on some educational committee which per- 
mits him freely to enter any primary 
school in the country. We worked up an 
interesting program in which every child 
in the Sunday school had a part, and sent 
out invitations to all the families of the 
children and the teachers in the school — 
one hundred fifty in all. An English 
teacher in the Sendai Higher Commercial 
School, one of our Methodist Christians 
who is a noted radio story-teller, was in- 
vited to come and tella story. Mr. Ogawa 
was asked to be the leader of the meeting 
and to give the message to the adults. 

Two large rooms were thrown into one 
and that night they and the corridors were 
packed and all the windows were filled 
with faces. Every child in the village must 
have been there and many of the adults. 
All were happy, but no one more so than 
Mr. Ogawa, for two reasons. “There is 
the opening for our evangelistic work in 
Matsushima,’”’ he said. Later he said, 
“The educational department feels the 
need for some kind of religious education 
in the schools, and they want our help and 
suggestions.” 

Other beautiful paths are made by our 
two kindergartens in Sendai, with Miss 
Lee as supervisor and four earnest Chris- 
tian teachers. Every year new children 
enter and new paths into new homes are 
made. Contacts are made with the 
mothers of the children through the 
cooking and sewing classes and the calls 
in the homes. One kindergarten helps us 
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to get into the homes of the teachers and 
the official class while the other, in a very 
different section of the city, reaches out 
into the homes of small shopkeepers, fac- 
tory workers, and so on. So, through 
these two, we are making paths into the 
various types of homes. 

Mr. Ogawa, our pastor, is a most enthu- 
siastic worker and reaches out into new 
and untrodden paths. Work has recently 
been started in Tajiri, a small village some 
miles from here. He has asked the church 
Bible woman (or, as we now say, woman 
evangelist) and one of the missionaries to 
go down there regularly and assist him. 
We are particularly happy over this, for it 
seems to us that when a missionary is 
asked by a Japanese pastor to help in a 
piece of indigenous work we have ad- 
vanced one step farther in our missionary 
enterprise in Japan. 

One of the paths out on the district. 
leads to Yonezawa. I am now on the 
train returning to Sendai from there. As 
I look out of the window there is no sign 
of snow except upon the distant moun- 
tains, and yet less than three hours ago, 
at Yonezawa, the snow was up to the 
roofs of many houses. Some of the one- 
storied houses are completely covered 
with snow with tunnels leading down to 
the entrances. Many of the little children 
come to the kindergarten on skis. Men, 
women and children wear queer, pointed 
caps and wide, short-legged breeches. In- 
stead of jinrickshas they use little low 
push-sleds with tops. 

The pastor and his wife met me at the 
station and we went immediately to call 
on Mrs. Shikama, who was baptized at 
Christmas time. Let me tell you her 
story. 

In November of last year I was on the 
train riding toward Fukushima. I was 
studying the speech that I was to make 
that night and an old man in the opposite 
seat was very curious. The old men and 
women in Japan are very talkative and 
presently he asked, ‘‘Is that English that 
you are reading?” 

“Shall I read it and see if you under- 
stand it?”’ I answered. It happened to be 
on the love of God. He got off at the next 
station and I continued to study. 

Finally I looked up and saw that a lady 
opposite wished to say something. Know- 
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ing that Japanese ladies are 
diffident, I smiled, and then 
she opened up her heart. 

“Tam very rude, but may 
I ask you a question?” I 
nodded. ‘‘Are you con- 
nected with any church?” 

“Yes, I am a mission- 
ary,” I replied. 

“Oh, I am so happy! I 
must tell you. something 
wonderful. Perhaps you can 
lead me to the Truth.”’ And 
then she told me her story. 

It seems that as a child 
she went two or three times 
to Sunday school, but her 
parents were very much 
opposed, so she had to 
stop going. She remembered 
hearing “God is Love’’ and also remem- 
bered a few snatches of two hymns that 
she learned there. Several months before 
I met her someone had given her a pam- 
phlet which I afterward learned was the 
Gospel of Mark. 

She was taken ill and had to enter the 
hospital in Sendai. While there, one day, 
as she read this pamphlet she felt that a 
great peace had come into her heart and 
from that time she was ‘‘no longer lonely 
but so happy.” She said, “I feel that I 
have found the true God.” 

She knew that the pamphlet told about 
the Christians’ God and that if she went 
to church she could find out more, but she 
knew no one who went to church, and a 
Japanese lady who would go anywhere 
unintroduced would be quite rare. 

She was returning to her home in 
Yonezawa, after having been in Sendai 
for two months, and her joy knew no 
bounds when she heard that I went to 
Yonezawa every month —din fact, was 
planning to go there the next Sunday. I 
gave her some gospels that I had with me 
and promised that I would introduce her 
to the pastor and his wife the very next 
week, and that in the meantime I would 
pray for her. 

In about a month and a half from that 
time she was baptized. The pastor wrote, 
“We do not usually baptize so quickly, 
but she seems to have an unusual insight 
into spiritual things and I feel that she is 
ready for it now.’’ She sends her three 
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children to Sunday school and she said, 
the last time that I had seen her, ‘‘My 
husband does not believe yet, but he will 
soon for I am praying for him.” 

So this time we went directly from the 
train to her house as she had prepared a 
cochiso (feast) for us. 

I had never before seen so much snow. 
As we were walking back to the parsonage 
Mrs. Yamada said, “Be careful not to slip 
or you will break the second-story win- 
dow.” The roads are packed down so 
that we were walking high in the air. 

The picture shows the pastor’s four 
children. What a welcome I did receive! 
Little Wakachan, the baby, came running 
out shouting, “Baran Sensei!’’ Her little 
brother, who is in kindergarten, tried to 
make her say ‘Kiruban Sensei,” but it 
was too much for her. 

In the evening the boys of the neighbor- 
hood came in and we had an English and 
Bible class. These boys came from three 
different schools — middle, commercial 
and technical — their ages running from 
thirteen to seventeen years. After the 
boys had gone and the two wee ones were 
asleep, we all sat for some time on the 
floor, warming our hands over the fire box 
as we talked over plans for the new 
year. ; 

That night, as I crawled in between the 
quilts that were spread on the floor for me, 
my heart was full of thanksgiving. The 
experiences of the day made me realize as 
never before how very fortunate we Japan 
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missionaries are. In the first place, we are 
working with a people who can read. We 
could do a great work through Christian 
literature if we had the money. Further- 
more, this is a land of children, of Sunday 
schools and kindergartens, and we have 
wonderful opportunities for work through 
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these agencies. Then, too, I was happy 
because here in Japan the homes are open 
to us. We are even, in some cases, ac- 
cepted as belonging to the family and can 
get right into the heart of the family life. 
How happy I am that God has permitted 
me to tread these paths! 
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The Lambs of the Flock 


By Emma Warner, Ghaziabad, India 


S a result of Miss Donohugh’s ef- 
A forts the village schools in Meerut 
District have assumed such pro- 
portions that I could be more than 

busy supervising them alone. Then with 
something near fifty thousand Christians 
living in fifteen hundred different villages 
I have found more than enough here to 
challenge one person. I look again nearer 
home and see our Ghaziabad day school 
with an enrollment of over one hundred 
children coming from eleven different mo- 
hullas and I wish that I might have-all 
my time to help these fine Indian Chris- 
tian teachers and the Christians and the 
seekers in the mohullas from which the 
children come. I should never know how 
to choose what were the better thing to 
do. Forturately or unfortunately, I am 
not sure which, I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to choose, for each work has a way 
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of so forcing itself upon one that it must 
be attended to at that time. 

I am greatly handicapped in my mo- 
hulla work by the irresistible desire to stop 
my Bible reader or myself in the middle of 
the most interesting discourse so that I 
may tell the women to shoo the flies off 
the babies’ faces and to tell them to keep 
their babies clean. 

One day I decided that I must not let 
anyone’s filthiness interfere with the deliy- 
ering of the gospel message. We arrived 
at the mohulla and seated ourselves prop- 
erly on the cot that was given to us for 
that purpose. I began to talk but became 
horrified as my eyes fell upon an old 
woman, who looked as if:she were in the 
last stages of consumption, holding a 
dreadfully filthy baby in her arms. The 
baby I recognized as a dear little girl who 
had left her mother to come to me, the 
first time I went to the mohulla. The 
child, too, was ill and as I paused to gasp 
at the sight the Bible reader continued 
the story, thinking to help me out. 

I stopped her and immediately began 
instruction concerning the care of babies 
and the place of flies in the life and health 
of a baby. A man had quietly come in and 
seated himself at the back where he could 
hear but not be seen by the women. He 
got up and took the baby and prdceeded 
to administer water in no uncertain quan- 
tities but with not too much effect. It was 
a feeble attempt but an undeniable effort 
to carry out instruction in the hope of 
getting cleanliness. That father will never 
forget that there is some connection be- 
tween God and cleanliness. It seems to 
me that if Jesus were here in person he 
would just bathe babies all day long. 

I have sometimes been awestruck at the 
statement that three hundred twenty 
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millions of people are said to inhabit 
India. That time has passed. At the rate 
the new babies have come to inhabit the 
Meerut District since I have been back, I 
wonder that the figure is so modest. 

Just as I began work after conference, 
a poor emaciated baby was brought to 
my attention. We started to feed it on 
the bottle and it began to take on some 
flesh but as soon as disease came its way 
it could not withstand it. Early one 
morning in April word was brought that 
“it had passed away in the night. I sent 
some of the teachers to dig the grave and 
as soon as I could dress I started to the 
home. I found they had already gone to 
the cemetery and wondered how they 
could have dug through the hard ground 
in that time. I hurried on out to the 
cemetery with the few flowers which I 
could get in my haste. 

As I came in sight I saw the father 
squatting on the ground with the little 
body wrapped in a white cloth lying on 
the ground in front of him and the 
teachers and preacher digging into the 
rock-like ground. It was fully an hour 
later that they succeeded in getting the 
grave deep enough for the little body. 

They placed the body in and put the 
flowers that I had brought over it and 
then covered it with a board. How cruel 
and hard it all seemed. But when the 
Indian preacher began to speak it was 
with the same words that comfort our 
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hearts at the beautifully made graves in 
America. It was the same God here in 
India who comforted the broken heart by 
the barren hole in the hard ground. Then 
the grave was covered over, the father and 
preacher helping to doit. The father then 
turned homeward after burying his fourth 
baby. Oh, the waste of human life in 
India! 

This is not evangelistic work. It is not 
village educational work but it is the work 
that God has given into my hands to do. 
I had had visions of evangelizing hearts 
and instructing minds. I have done some 
of this, it is true, but the physical has 
loomed so large in these months that I 
have been back that confinement cases, 
doses of salts, salves for sore eyes, are now 
somewhat mixed’in my mind with evan- 
gelization and teaching. 
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The Outer Circle 


Story V. Beginnings 
By Martha E. Stewart 


b Y ES, it’s all settled now. I am going 
to bea missionary.’ Judith looked 
around the familiar parsonage liv- 

ing room, where she had spent so 
many productive hours in discussing great 
themes with the gray-haired pastor and 
his wife. “At first,’ she continued, ‘“‘I 
was interested in the whole world simply 
because it was interesting. As I came to 
know more about it, I realized the des- 
perate need of the world’s people. When 

I found Christ sufficient for my own great 

need, I knew I had a good news message 


for people everywhere. I am sure, now, 
where God wants me, and I am going to 
India just as soon as I can get ready.”’ 

“May the Lord bless you, Judith,”’ said 
the pastor gravely, “and make you as 
great a blessing to India as you have 
been to Centerville.” 

“Why, I haven’t done anything!” 

To relieve her embarrassment, Mrs. 
Vaughan asked, “‘ What does your mother 
think about your going?” 

“Mother wants me to go. She told me, 
yesterday. It seems that as a girl she 
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wanted to go, herself, but she never had 
an opportunity to get ready. When she 
and father were sacrificing to put me 
through school, she secretly hoped. the 
call would come to me but she never said 
a word. She didn’t want to overinfluence 
me, and I never guessed.” 

“Tt seems to me,”” Mr. Vaughan began, 
“that our church is exceedingly fortunate 
in having several young people dedicated 
to missionary work. Some time I would 
like to have a public recognition service.” 

“You’d better do it soon,” Judith in- 
terrupted brusquely. ‘‘Janet’s gone al- 

‘ready and Virginia’s leaving for college 
next week.” 

“Virginia?” repeated the pastor in- 
quiringly. 

“Hadn’t you heard Virginia Adams is 
engaged to a splendid young missionary? 
They are to be married next June, imme- 
diately after Virginia graduates from the 
university, and leave immediately for 
China. The engagement hasn’t been 
announced yet, but Virginia showed me 
her ring and told me of their plans.” 

After the Vaughans had expressed their 
pleasure at this news, Mr. Vaughan said: 
“There’s one thing I’d like to know, 
Judith. How did you discover Mrs. 
Jamison? I’ve never got the rights of 
that story.” 

“Well, her coming to Centerville at first 
was associated with tragedy. Her husband 
had died suddenly, leaving her utterly 
alone, with no living relatives. Her home 
in the city only emphasized the loneliness 
and she decided to sell it. While she was 
moving to Centerville, the accident oc- 
curred which caused her lameness. She fell, 
fracturing her hip. In this emergency, she 
sent to the city where she was acquainted 
for a physician, nurse and housekeeper. 
That furnished the basis, I suppose, for 
the wild rumor about her fabulous wealth. 
She said to me, ‘Judith, I lay on my back 
for six months and not one person ever 
came to see me. Not one sent me a cheer- 
ful message.’”’ ‘ 

The preacher leaped to his feet at this. 
‘‘T went to her house, once alone and once 
with Mrs. Vaughan. The nurse said that 
Mrs. Jamison was unable to see visitors. 
Sister Marsh called, I know, at least once, 
and doubtless other ladies of the church. 
What can the woman mean?” 
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In silent amazement, the three looked 
at each other. Mrs. Vaughan voiced their 
common thought. “The nurse must not 
have told her.” 

“T had just accepted this pastorate 
then,” the preacher explained. “We 
moved to Centerville after Mrs. Jamison 
did. I was told that a wealthy woman 
from the city was spending the summer in 
that little cottage. No one supposed that 
she would stay the year around. Some 
thought she might not be well because 
they saw a uniformed nurse about the- 
place. Apparently no one had heard of 
any accident.” 

Judith began to laugh. ‘And small 
town people are supposed to know all 
their neighbors’ affairs! The funniest 
thing, though, is what my predecessor, 
the former extension secretary of the mis- 
sionary society, did. Evidently she had 
heard so much about the ‘ogre’ that she 
didn’t dare to go to see her, but her con- 
science forbade her to allow one so wealthy 
to escape. So she wrote a brief note asking 
Mrs. Jamison, by payment of one dollar, 
to become an extension member. 

“* What would you have done, Judith?’ 
Mrs. Jamison asked me. ‘I’d have felt 
like throwing it at her,’ I said. ‘So did 
I,’ she replied, ‘and figuratively speaking, 
I fear that’s about what I did. I wrote an 
equally brief note expressing pleasure for 
the privilege of giving to so good a cause, 
and enclosed the dollar. She never even 
thanked me!’”’ 

“‘Ts she so rich?”’ Mrs. Vaughan asked. 
“She always gives largely to the church.” 

“No; she has a moderate income and 
her expenses are few. Her books and her 
garden are her only luxuries.”’ 

“Do you know,” said the pastor, “I 
never felt so small in my life. For this is 
what I did. At the beginning of each year 
Mrs. Jamison sent me a generous check, 
by mail, for the work of the church. Cus- 
tomarily, I should have thanked the donor 
in person. But I had heard so often that 
she disliked to see anyone that I acknowl- 
edged the gift by mail, and as I think of it 
now, my notes must have sounded very 
formal indeed.” 

“But why didn’t she ever attend 
church?”’ Mrs. Vaughan questioned. ‘I 
don’t understand that yet.” 

“Her hip did not heal properly. For a 
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long time she was unable to walk, and 

then only for short distances. She was 

sensitive about her lameness.” 

“How terribly pitiful it all is,” cried 
little Mrs. Vaughan. ‘We owe a great 

deal to you, Judy, for straightening out 

the tangle.” 

“It was becoming straight, already,” 
Judith objected. ‘‘The first time I went 
to see her, Mrs. Jamison said, ‘It isn’t 
right for me to live this way, Judith. I’ve 
realized, lately, that I have grown selfish. 
I shouldn’t have waited for my neighbors 
to take the initiative in friendship. It will 
be hard to break in now, but I must.’”’ 

“Think what the church and com- 
munity have lost — her personality, her 
knowledge,”’ said the pastor. . 

“Tt is all coming out well,” Judith re- 
marked thoughtfully. “It was during 
those lonely months when she had to 
have something to occupy her mind that 
she became interested in missions and be- 
gan her wonderful collection of missionary 
literature.” 

“Excuse us, Judith,” said the pastor. 
“Blizabeth and I are going over, right 
now, to explain the situation to Mrs. 
Jamison and to apologize.” 

Next Sabbath, the pastor began his 
recognition service by reading a letter 
from Janet Carter. Janet was on her way 
to teach in a girls’ high school in Lima, 
Peru. Judith looked at old Mr. Carter 
and repressed a smile. The tears were 
rolling down his wrinkled face. “Poor old 
dear!” thought Judith. ‘He’s so used to 
gloom that in his triumph hour he has no 
way to express emotion] save through 
tears.” 

Next the pastor introduced the volun- 
teers, naming the country to which each 
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planned to go and the preparation each 
had made or was making. 

He made a short speech about Judith’s 
fine work in Centerville, but Judith did 
not hear it. She was watching Mrs. 
Adams’s radiant face. At one time Laura 
Adams would have rebelled at thought of 
giving her only child to China. Since that 
day she had climbed her mountain of 
vision and now, like Moses of old, wist 
not that her face shone. 

Having introduced Virginia, the pastor 
continued with Earl Gordon. “Here is a 
fine young man with a big program mapped 
out for himself: college, medical school, a 
year of hospital practice in this country; 
then Africa, to follow in the footsteps of 
his hero, the great Dr. Livingstone.” 

Judith looked at Joe Sheldon and met 
his eyes. They were both thinking of her 
words the evening before the play: ‘‘It’s 
been worth all it cost.”’ 

When the hour ended, friends gathered 
to congratulate the young people and wish 
them well. ‘‘I suppose we should be glad 
to give our best to the field, my dear,” 
Mrs. Marsh said to Judith, ‘‘but oh, we 
shall never, never find anyone to take your 
place here.”’ 

“Nonsense!”’ Judith retorted. ‘‘There 
are dozens who can do more than I have. 
Here’s one of them!’’ She turned to Mrs. 
Jamison who was near by waiting to speak 
to her. 

“Oh, my dear!”? Mrs. Marsh was ad- 
dressing Mrs. Jamison. “Will you be our 
new extension secretary?” 

Mrs. Jamison hesitated. ‘‘I was just 
going to tell Judy I wished I was young 
and strong enough to go with her,” she 
said. ‘But I guess this is my job. Yes, 
I'll do it, and gladly.” 


SSeS 


Jerusalem and After 


By Evelyn Riley Nicholson 


MOST productive—or “‘creative,’’ to 
use the new word— meeting of the 
Committee of the International Mis- 
sionary Council has just been held at 
Williamstown, Mass. A very fitting place to 
hold it was this, for here, in 1806, the foreign 
missionary enterprise was born, so far as 


America is concerned. Who has not heard the 
story of the five college boys who held a prayer 
meeting under the protection of a haystack, 
while the rain fell about them, and the con- 
viction deepened within them that they should 
initiate a movement to send the gospel to the 
heathen? ‘‘We can do it if we will,” said 
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Samuel J. Mills — but one must not be di- 
verted into retelling the thrilling story which 
grew out of those ‘creative’ moments of 
vision and consecration. Suffice it to say that 
one hundred forty-four Protestant mission 
boards are at work in America today, and 
eighteen thousand American missionaries are 
in the foreign field. So much for continuity in 
faith. 

We held an early morning prayer service 
about the “haystack monument, ” bearing 
aloft its globe and the map of the world. Dr. 
Cheng Chung Yi, general secretary of the 
National Christian Council of China, who is 
leading a movement to double the church 
membership of China in five years, and whom 
Dr. Mott calls ‘a prophet called of God,” led 
that memorable meeting. I wonder if those 
five college boys ever dreamed that the day 
would come when representatives from seven- 
teen national Christian Councils would stand 
upon that very spot and give thanks to God in 
Chinese, Japanese, French, Norwegian, Span- 
ish, and other tongues of the world, for the 
missionary enterprise and their own privilege 
of co-partnership! Of course they didn’t. They 
were not thinking of themselves, nor of that 
spot, but of the whitened fields. 

We sat at long tables in our business ses- 
sions. At my left was a tall young Siamese, 
Dr. Boon-Ite. His father was a Williams Col- 
lege student and was one of that company of 
college youth who met at Mt. Hermon for a 
summer conference in 1886. Robert Wilder 
and his sister, Grace, had been praying for a 
missionary movement among college students. 
Grace said to her brother when he left for the 
conference, ‘‘I shall pray daily for one hundred 
volunteers.”’ A group at the conference also 
prayed daily. On the thirteenth day they 
asked the privilege of holding a ‘‘Ten Nations 
Meeting.” It was granted, and representa- 
tives of ten different countries spoke three 
minutes each, on the need for missionaries in 
the land of their birth. In these “creative”’ 
moments and the days that followed, one hun- 
dred of the two hundred twenty-five young 
men at the conference volunteered, and the 
Student Volunteer Movement was born. One 
of those men was John R. Mott. Twelve 
thousand young men and women Volunteers 
have gone to the field since that day. I almost 
forgot to say that Dr. Boon-Ite’s father was 
one of those three-minute speakers, and that 
he returned to Siam as a Christian minister. 

Dr. Mott, chairman of the council, has just 
completed his fourth trip around the globe and 
his seventh to the Orient. His report of con- 
ditions, tides, movements, of interviews with 
nationals, missionaries, nobles, princes and 
peasants, gave his listening auditors a world 
view that was ‘‘over-helming”’ as one foreign 
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member expressed it. In forty years of travel 
and study of the world conditions as related 
to the Christian enterprise, this see-er and 
prophet has learned to diagnose, to preseribe 
and prognosticate. It is no novice, then, who 
says “No age since Christianity began has 
been so full of opportunity as this.”’ He urges 
the ‘continuance of the beginnings made at 
Jerusalem” last year. He reported deep inter- 
est in the findings and message of Jerusalem. 
It remains to make them effective. © 

The committee gave its attention to man- 
dates received from the Jerusalem Council 
meeting. Likewise, certain large tasks had 
been committed to the officers, who made 
reports of progress and were assigned still 
heavier duties in accord with the committee’s 
actions. 

A program of research and of correlation in 
Africa was committed to J. H. Oldham, who 
has already given profound study to conditions 
in that field. As Mr. Oldham said: ‘ Africa is 
not a country, but a continent of twenty-six 
governments.”’ The task assigned to him is 
prodigious but most timely. Africa is “the 
emerging continent.” It stands today rela- 
tively where North America stood one hun- 
dred fifty years ago, but its transformation 
will take place much more rapidly — whether 
for good or ill to the African. 

Commercial and industrial interests are 
pouring bewildering and destructive floods of 
materialism and neo-paganism into that Jand. 
Life is seething there. Opposing forees are 


gaining momentum. There are two principles — 


guiding white ‘‘development” of Africa, one 
being that the native exists for-the enrichment 
of the white race. The other, that he is an end 
in himself. A new race consciousness is rising 
in protest of the former attitude. As Dr. 
Aggrey, that gifted South African, once said: 
“This new sense of the African’s inherent 
rights and powers is becoming a Niagara. It 
will engulf you or it may be made the dynamo 
to turn the wheels of a new Christian civiliza- 
tion.’ 

Until recently, the only bodies concerned 
about the welfare of the African were missions. 
A new sensitiveness, however, has arisen 
among Christian nations regarding backward 
peoples, and governments are recognizing their 
trusteeship in such relations. The govern- 
ments in Africa are becoming interested in 
health, education, agriculture, and in the main- 
tenance of such inheritances and tribal cus- 
toms as may minister to the development of 
the African. In any such program, religion 
must have a place. Mr. Oldham goes to assure 
that place and to work out plans of coépera- 
tion between missions and governments, 
whites and blacks. 

Mr. Oldham is a keen, discriminating, spir- 
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itual scholar and statesman. His judgments 
are trusted by governments and missions alike. 
The Church will await his reports and counsel 
from time to time, with deep interest. On the 
other hand, he asks for prayer on his behalf 
that he may be guided, and may be given 
capacity for the enormous tasks committed to 
him. Meantime, it is clear that if the Church 
does not quickly sense its obligations, to- 
morrow will see Africa the most selfish, sinful 
and secularistic continent in the world. Mis- 
sion forces must be greatly and quickly dupli- 
cated. We need “men and women of out- 
standing gifts and qualities of leadership in this 
hour,” says Mr. Oldham. 

In accordance with a Jerusalem recommen- 
dation, the committee took steps to set up at 
Geneva a Bureau of Social and Economic Re- 
search. The bureau will gather data, supply 
information, and seek to make the Christian 
approach to industrial and social relations an 
intelligent and unprejudiced one. Mission- 
aries wishing to represent abuses or violations 
of law to governments may communicate 
through this bureau which will take no action 
apart from consultation with the officers of the 
International Missionary Council. Mr. Harold 
Grimshaw of the International Labor Office, 
who gave valuable information at Jerusalem, 
has volunteered such service as he can render. 

Western industrialism has captured the 
world. The evils which accompany it in 
non-Christian lands condemn it, but not even 
a Ghandi can stop its progress. Nor should he. 
But industry in the Orient must be humanized 
and Christianized. The Church cannot evade 
its plain duty in making real its claims that 
Jesus stood for the sanctity of human person- 
ality. Mr. Grimshaw said at Jerusalem that of 
a certain contingent of one hundred laborers, 
ninety-four died because of the conditions 
under which they were compelled to live and 
labor. A conservative member asserted that 
that was no concern of the council’s, and that 
our religion was ‘‘to prepare men for the next 
world, not to correct the evils they must suffer 
in this world.”” The council could not find 
itself in agreement with that sentiment. Even 
the reactionary brother later agreed that “the 
task of the Chtistian Church is both to carry 
the message of Christ to the individual soul, 
and to create a Christian civilization within 
which all human beings can grow to their full 
spiritual stature. It is its duty to acquire the 
knowledge by which the conditions which im- 
peril such growth may be removed — and to 
lend its support to all forces which bring 
nearer the establishment of Christ’s Kingdom 
in the world of social relations, of industrial 
organization and of economic life.” 

This subject comes especially close to our 
task because of the numbers of women and 
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little children who are victims of the ruthless- 
ness of industrialism where it is not restrained 
by Christian principles. The bureau is to be 
financed outside of the regular budget, so the 
boards are not asked to contribute. 

This same statement should be made with 
reference to several other vital projects, such 
as an Educational Commission to India and 
one to Japan, in answer to urgent appeals from 
the Christian Councils of those countries. The 
need is acute and immediate. There is no such 
articulated, consistent plan of Christian educa- 
tion in these lands as makes effective our 
approach to the youth of today. Tides of 
agnosticism, socialism and secularism are 
sweeping youth from their anchors. Govern- 
ment officials of Japan are burdened with 
solicitude regarding these tendencies in their 
country. The department of education has 
issued this statement: “‘What will the gradu- 
ates of government schools do if they go out 
into the world with no spiritual vision or 
faith? Without a sound practical and spiritual 
integrity, it is impossible for a man to become 
a good citizen of Japan. An adequate amount 
of religious influence in the schools is one of the 
vital necessities to improve the educational 
situation.’’ When even non-Christian govern- 
ments sense the need of religion in education, 
shall we not do our utmost to strengthen our 
Christian educational systems? 

The Jerusalem meeting faced squarely the 
Church’s failure to meet the spiritual needs of 
the world’s rural population. Japan’s thirty 
million farmers are wholly untouched by the 
gospel. Vast stretches in China, India and 
Korea, away from urban centers, have never 
heard the name of Christ. But to hear that 
name is not enough. Reports of investigations 
made by experts in various countries indicate 
that while the Church cannot meet the eco- 
nomic needs of this vast underprivileged popu- 
lation it can, by sending out specially trained 
workers and by codperative effort in certain 
centers, demonstrate how whole communities 
may be lifted to the more abundant life which 
Christ came to bring to just such as these. 
The development of Christian character, the 
scientific cultivation of physical resources, the 
removal of economic fetters due to oppression, 
to illiteracy and to social abuses, the creation 
of a healthy environment and of community 
codperation — all this has been accomplished 
in certain mission centers, and can be in others. 

The Indian member of the committee, K. T. 
Paul, said: “This is a erying need in India. It 
is a soul problem. The rural or village man 
has lost certain advantages which even the 
caste system afforded. It gave him a certain 
amount of security. His caste helped him in 
difficulty. A group of castes helped one an- 
other. That is gone, or going. India is in 
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social revolution. Economic and social secu- 
rity, village organization, are gone. In their 
place we have the money lender, the head 
man, the saloon keeper and illiteracy. We 
need the Church and schoolhouse as the light- 
house of the community. The right type of 
rural education has been found for India. It 
was discovered by a missionary.”’ 

The International Missionary Council urges 
mission boards to send out candidates specially 
trained for rural service —men and women 
who, impelled by the love which Christ felt 
for the lowly and oppressed, will be capable of 
bringing to them the good news of his gospel, 
in all its implications. The council sees its 
function to be that of a clearing house and 
bureau of information regarding the various 
problems represented, and the solution at- 
tempted in rural work. It has added, by the 
committee’s action, a competent expert to its 
staff to promote this form of mission activity 
in different countries. 

Religious Liberty. This is a critical issue 
today, especially in the Near East. The 
council had been asked to investigate certain 
specific cases violating the principles of reli- 
gious liberty granted by civil laws. Not only 
missionary freedom but personal religious free- 
dom is involved in these lands. Islam was 
built up around civil law which was also 
religious. It had no place for nationalism. 
But alongside the modern law courts the 
religious court still exists in some countries. 

In Egypt there have been several cases in 
which the rights of a Mohammedan woman to 
change her religion have been denied. These 
cases were reported to the civil court and by 
them turned over to the religious court, which 
ruled that a woman is under the control of a 
male guardian until she is sixty, and may not 
change her religion without his consent. ‘‘ Con- 
sent’’ was not given. The women were turned 
over to their, guardians and ‘‘roughly treated.” 
Egyptian nationalists are sensitive to public 
opinion, and are anxious that their country 
shall be considered modern and civilized as 
judged by Western standards. It is to be 
hoped that they may be led to see the incon- 
sistency of their claims so long as these con- 
ceptions and practices obtain. 

The laws of Syria supposedly grant religious 
liberty. However, a mission book shop and 
reading room in Damascus was closed by the 
police on the pretext that it disturbed public 
order. The International Missionary Council 
is studying these questions of interpretation 
and of issues growing out of non-enforcement 
of civil laws. 

Evangelism. The world seems to be on the 
edge of a spiritual revival. Reports from differ- 
ent quarters of the globe indicated not merely 
a yearning desire for a spiritual awakening but 
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a determined effort, in some countries, to 
bring it about. Dr.°Cash, of the Church of 
England, said: “Revival in the church at 
home is imperative. We are convinced that 
the church is doomed if we cannot have such 
an awakening on the part of its membership. 
We are praying that His will may be burned 
into us.” He sounded like a John Wesley as 
he spoke to us of the need for “conversion” 
and ‘‘revival.’”’? Dr. Chung of China pleaded 
for “intercession of an earnest and intelligent 
sort.” ‘We need spiritual codperation, world- 
wide: We are hoping to double the member- 
ship of the Christian Church in China in five 
years,” he said. “At present the church mem- 
bership and the mission staff are on the de- 
cline.” Dr. Ebizawa of Japan said: “It is 
strange that in China and in Japan we are 
beginning definite evangelistic campaigns at 
the same time. We have entered upon a 
three-years’ campaign under the leadership of 
Kagawa. Last year we had 23,000 converts. 
We make next year a year of prayer. We 
must codperate with China in this movement.” 
Dr. Mott remarked: ‘‘When I was in Japan 
I said: ‘Would to God I could stay here and 
work with Kagawa.’” This world-known 
author, scholar and social worker has thrown 
every talent he possesses into this campaign. 
He studied French Protestantism and found 
that 700,000 influenced the life of France. He 
sald: ‘‘If we had a million Christians in Japan 
we could influence the life of our nation.” So 
he instituted what was called the ‘ Million 
Souls Movement,” but in a letter which came 
to the committee he stated that he preferred 
to call it the ‘‘ Kingdom of God Movement.” 
These, and representatives of other countries, 
pleaded for the help of Christians in all lands. 
They asked us to multiply useful tracts by the 
million and to make wider use of men and 
women with pens and voices. ‘Tell it in your 
colleges that we need more foreign missionaries 
as evangelists.’ Said Professor Ee of South 
America: “We need a plan. We have none. 
Our missionary occupation is extremely inade- 
quate. We need more missionaries now, right 
now.”’ Said the delegate from India: ‘‘We 
want a plan of evangelism suited to this time. 
Help us to study the situation afresh and to 
plan for this day. Release personalities who 
can help us, as Stanley Jones has done.” 
The combined appeal was for united prayer 
and for more missionaries. Can this move- 
ment be an answer to the ‘Call for Spiritual 
Revival” which went out from the meeting of 
the Committee in 1926, and was reénforced by 
the Jerusalem Council? Is it a mere coinci- 
dence, or is it in accord with God’s own plan, 
that the Federal Council of Churches is asking 
the churches to unite in prayer for a spiritual 
awakening by way of observing the nineteen 
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hundredth anniversary of Pentecost? Our own 
affiliated woman’s boards are asking Christian 
women to unite in a world-wide observance of 
this event by daily prayer for a renewal of 
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God’s power throughout his world-wide 
Church. The prayer of the China Movement 
is: ““O Lord, revive thy Church, beginning 
from me.” Beginning from me! 


[SSITESNS) 


A Glimpse at a Link of the 


International Chain 


By Helen Ferris, Kiukiang, China 


N the same day that Christian 
() women in America were observ- 

ing the Day of Prayer, Christians 

in far away Kiukiang were on 
their knees joining with them in earnest 
prayer for the needs of the Kingdom. 
Every possible chair and bench was in 
use at Mao Chia Han, the home of Misses 
Mabel and Frances Woodruff and Miss 
Annie Pittman, where the meeting was 
held. 

The dominant note’ of the meeting 
seemed to be thankfulness — thankful- 
ness that Christianity in Kiukiang had 
stood the test of the past two years and 
that work is not only approaching nor- 
malcy again but is progressing and grow- 
ing everywhere. 

The urgent needs of all branches of the 
work were discussed and prayed for with 
special emphasis on the needs of Jaochow, 
a missionary project of the conference. 
Miss Sung Tiao-ying, supervisor of the 
district day schools, described to us how 
the school is carrying on now in a totally 

‘inadequate building with very few desks, 
little or no equipment, one teacher for the 
sixty pupils — and as many more pupils 
ready to come if any provision could be 
made for them. 

Miss Clara E. Merrill, our senior mis- 
sionary with over thirty years of service, 
pictured to us by vivid contrasts the 
actual progress made since Miss Gertrude 
Howe came here fifty-seven years ago To 
stop occasionally and have some one in 
this way help us look back twenty, thirty 
or even fifty years makes us thrill at the 
distance we have come along the road. 

From our own immediate needs we 
reached out to pray for the Christians 
the world over, remembering especially 
the work in Africa where our own mis- 
sionary society here sends annually a 


scholarship of $60 Mexican, or $30 gold. 

Again, on March 23, Kiukiang Chris- 
tians joined hands with those across the 
sea in thankfulness for the vision and con- 
secration of that little group sixty years 
ago. 

Our day began with the sunrise service 
for Christian leaders held in Danforth 
Hospital. The dawn broke with a beauty 
far different from that memorable stormy 
day sixty years ago and six o’clock found 
the room crowded to the door. Miss 
Grace Woo, principal of Rulison and 
president of the missionary society, pre- 
sided and Dr. Chen Yii-chen, head of 
Danforth Hospital, spoke to us of the 
power of real prayer. In closing we sang 
the Chinese translation of ‘Jesus, the 
Light of the World.” 

From the inspiration of this early wor- 
ship we separated to hold individual 
meetings in each institution later in the 
day. At Rulison High School Mrs. E. C. 
Perkins told of the beginning, growth and 
organization of the Society at home, 
stressing the large share borne by the 
children. That our own Rose Waldron 
and fifty-seven others are supported by 
children under fourteen years of age and 
that six of our other Kiukiang mission- 
aries are counted in the eighty-nine sent 
by Standard Bearers thrilled our girls 
through.and through. 

Similar services were held in Knowles 
Bible School, and in Danforth Hospital. 
In the six city day schools special prayer 
meetings were held for the women church 
members. 

What the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has meant to Chinese women in 
Kiangsi has been coming home to us over 
and over since the death of Miss Gertrude 
Howe. The first school of any sort for 
girls, the first unbound feet, the first 
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Chinese woman doctor — these are due 
to the vision and faith of Gertrude Howe 
and the prayers and sacrifice of conse- 
crated women at home. 

The change from the uneducated girl, 
with tiny bound feet, living in a world 
limited by the four walls of her home, to 
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the woman we see today — poised, in- 
formed, conscious of the responsibility 
resting upon her because of widened 
opportunities and eager to bear her share 
in the development of this nation —is 
constant testimony to the work of Christ 
in this land. 


SSS 


Can We Leave Them Alone? 


By Stella Ebersole, Thongwa, Burma 


ET any American woman who says, 

“Why not leave the non-Christian 

peoples in their own faiths? They 

are happy in their way; why dis- 

turb them?”’ exchange places for a week, 

or even a day, with one woman I have 

been visiting several times daily for a 
week. 

A year ago she was very ill with appen- 
dicitis and would undoubtedly have died 
then if it had not been for the care and 
attention of another missionary. So, to 
begin with, Ma Hla Poung would not be 
here to exchange places with you had it 
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not been for the ministrations of a Chris- 
tian missionary. But here she is in Bogale 
village. 

She has been ill for over a month. Day 
and night she lies on her bed, too weak to 
take the trouble to drive away the numer- 
ous flies. Anyway, why should she? No 
one ever taught her how filthy they are, 
and that they carry disease. At least, she 
never heard of these things until Christian 
missionaries came to the village a few 
years ago. And now she has lived so long 
that it is difficult to change her thinking 
or living. 

I said she lies on her bed. That is a hard 
bamboo mat, a couple of filthy cotton 
pillows with no covers and a dingy old 
blanket or two—rags, you would call 
them. They were never warm and soft. 

Her house is a frail construction of bam- 
boo and thatch, more or less damaged by 
the winds and rains of at least one season, 
so that the sun beats through the cracks 
and holes in the matting walls and thatch 
roof. The floor of the larger room is about 
three feet above the ground and the 
verandah slightly lower. Both are made 
of, split bamboo with cracks between and 
are anything but substantial. Walls are 
mostly lacking. 

The father of the family is a common 
laborer for a rice farmer. At best, his 
meager wage would hardly provide for his 
family — nine children now and another 
expected in a month. But he is addicted 
to gambling, as many Burmese are, and so 
he loses much of what he earns, and the 
family suffers. And now he, too, is ill. 

The oldest boy is away working and one 
girl, about sixteen, is the only one able to 
take any responsibility. Not much is ex- 
pected. If she cooks the food and ocea- 
sionally gives them a drink they are satis- 
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fied. No. one ever thinks about washing 
for the sick, and it is quite against Bur- 
mese custom for the sick to bathe. I 
doubt if the well mem- 
bers of this household 
are often bathed, though 
a daily bath is a general 
Burmese custom for well 
people. The children cer- 
tainly show no signs of 
having been bathed. The 
little ones have little or 
no clothing and even 
what little they do wear 
very seldom gets washed. 

The oldest girl does 
take some pains with her 
own. personal appearance 
and really looks rather 
clean and attractive. But 
this will end when she 
gets a man —unless Christ 
is adequately presented and she accepts 
him. 

Can you picture yourself in such condi- 
tions and then say, ‘‘ Why not leave these 
people alone in their religion? They are 
happy in it’’? 
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Do you think I have selected the worst 


ase I could find? I have not. I know of 


a number that are worse. I also know of 
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a number not so bad. And I know of 
Burmese Buddhist families that are rela- 
tively clean and comfortable — but they 
are very few. 

Christ said, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 


SSS 


Looking Backward. II. 


By Harriet L. Ayres, Tacubaya, Mexico 


HEN the centenary campaign 
; W was over I continued my village 
work. A stereopticon formed the 
basis for my talks that were, in 
reality, so many evangelistic sermons, 
and also served to draw a crowd. I used 
slides representing the life and minis- 
try of Jesus and had a large number made 
of Christian hymns in Spanish. This was 
for many the most attractive part of 
the entire meeting, and how the Chris- 
tians did sing those hymns which so beau- 
tifully explained the views! Even entire 
strangers would try to joinin. The Mexi- 
can loves music and has it in his very soul. 
Never did we have the slightest trouble. 
Everyone listened respectfully and eagerly 
and the message was given through the 
eye as well as the ear. 
Then came the new laws — what some 


were pleased to call the religious persecu- 
tion — and I felt it best to give up that 
particular form of work. I told the native 
pastors they would have to take over the 
stereopticon and learn to use it’ them- 
selves. The result is that they take it 
where I could not possibly go and reach 
people whom I could not possibly reach. 
Again I say, God makes no mistakes in 
his leading! We now have two stereopti- 
cons and could easily keep a third going 
all the time. The national ministers find 
them veritable evangelists, taking them 
even where we have no work established, 
and they act as an opening wedge. 

Once out of the village work, the ques- 
tion was, ““What now?” The national 
ministers themselves answered that. 

“Why don’t you have some Junior 
Leagues on your circuit?’”’ I asked one 
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consecrated rural worker. 
workers to carry on the work if once 
started,” was his very prompt reply. 

“Train some,’’ was my equally prompt 
response. : ‘ 

“Can’t,” came his answer, and I knew 
he was right. He himself knew little about 
the Junior League and even if he had the 
knowledge what .could he do to train 
leaders? His circuit has five places where 
he goes with all regularity and several 
others that he visits whenever he can find 
the time. The distance from the town 
where he lives to the farthest place he 
visits is over thirty miles and he must go 
by ‘Walker’s Express.”’ Go he does, 
in rain or shine, dust or mud, heat or 
cold. 

Further conversation brought out the 
fact that each of the principal congrega- 
tions on his circuit did have some young 
folks who might become leaders if they 
were trained. ‘‘Bring them in,” I told 
him, ‘“‘and I will come back and we will 
have a ten-day local institute for training 
Junior League leaders.” 

This is the trip of which I always say 
that within three weeks’ time I visited six 
towns, held nineteen classes on personal 
evangelism, gave nineteen illustrated talks 
on the life of Christ, never saw an English- 
speaking person nor a comfortable chair 
nor a bathtub, rode over seventy miles on 
horseback and, incidentally, took the 
whooping cough. But it was worth all 
that and much more. 

When I was able to work again I went 
back to this circuit with Mr. and Mrs. 
Wellman and held a ten-day local insti- 
tute for training leaders for the Junior 
League. Was it a success? Within the 
next fifteen days five Junior Leagues were 
organized by young people who had at- 
tended the institute. 

Now began my special work as trainer 
of leaders for children, for other pastors 
heard of this and wanted the same work 
done in their circuits. For two years I 
was helped by young Mexican women 
whom I was training. Then they could 
take over the work and once more I was 
booked for a change. This time I did not 
even ask ‘‘What next?” for we all knew 
just what the next step would be. 

For several years the Central Church at 
Puebla had had a Volunteer Band organ- 
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ized from among the adult membership. 
I had had the privilege of being rather 
intimately connected with it, both in its 
organization and in the training of its 
members. To organize such bands in the 
rural circuits, especially in those in the 
State of Morelos, was now my ruling 
passion. God has blessed the effort and 
so far this year I have been instrumental 
in the organization of four more bands. 
We have a constitution, a general plan for 
our activities and a eourse of study. 

The members of these bands are not 
only helping their pastors in the home 
churches. They are going into neighbor- 
ing towns and villages and carrying the 
gospel to others and already some new 
congregations have sprung up as a result 
of the labors of these volunteers. Most of 
these men and women are from the hum- 
blest walks of life and have had few school 
privileges, but they have a deep, burning 
love for the Master and for their fellow 
men. They are willing to toil and sacrifice 
(if any service for Him can be called by 
such a name) in order that others may 
know Christ and the joy of his salvation 
and the freedom that makes one free in 
deed and in truth. To help these faithful 
lay workers is my task as long as my time 
of active service lasts. 

And now to change my topie to ‘“Look- 
ing Forward.”’ 

Some, I am sure, knowing that I am 
but a short time away from the age limit 
when we Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society workers automatically retire, 
would doubtless feel that there is nothing 
to look forward to except planning how 
best to put in one’s time after leaving 
active service. I do not see it that way 
at all. I expect to find just as worthwhile 
things to do, I expect to be just as busy 
and just as happy in the coming years as 
in the past. 

Of course I have a plan half formed in 
my mind, and if it is the dear Master’s 
will that it come to pass my life as a re- 
tired missionary will be very much the 
same that it has been as an active one. 
If he wills otherwise, whatever he wills 
will be the very best for me, will bring the 
most happiness into my life and will en- 
able me best to do whatever he has for me 
to do. So the look forward is as pleasant 
as the look backward. 
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Lord, when we pray, ‘‘Thy kingdom come!”’ 
Then fold our hands without a care 

For souls whom thou hast died to save, 

z~,.We do but mock thee with our prayer! 


—Selected. 


Editorial 


The Faith Triumphant 

After many months of illness, Miss Laura 
Suhr, missionary to India, underwent an 
operation which was to restore her to 
health. The strain, however, proved to 
be too great and the result was life eternal. 
A letter which Miss Suhr dictated on the 
morning of her death is a wonderful testi- 
mony to her triumphant faith and is 
quoted here in part, that it may show the 
kind of young women our missionaries are. 


Iam very happy today because I am going 
home. For a few moments when the conviction 
came that I couldn’t get well I was just a little 
confused, for I really thought I was going to be 
well, but then I became very happy. I have 
always wanted to see Christ and live his life more 
truly. I made such a fizzle of leading his life at 
home. There were times when I tried very hard 
and even then, many times I failed. 

Gradually, the conviction came that I was 
going to be victorious in living the Christian 
life, but I did not know it was not going to be 
on this earth. I didn’t know that I was going to 
Heaven to do it. Christ told me that this morn- 
ing and I have had a very precious time with him 
ever since. 

My life on the foreign field wasn’t much of a 
success. I hoped to go back to do more because 
the people there are so very needy. Won’t you, 
dear loved ones, continue the work that I want 
so much to do, and while I’m in heaven I can 
help you — at least I hope so. And won’t you 
tell my dear India friends that I grew to love 
them, and ever since I came home I have realized 
I haven’t done very much to help them. I’ve 
wanted so much to go back. I may go — rather 
I shall go back in spirit, but not in person as I 
had hoped to. Some of you do that for me, which 
will be a wonderful blessing. You will be able to 
do it better and I shall be backing you there, if 
that is God’s will — because from now on, it’s all 
in his hands. 

I feel no doubt that every thing is in his 
hands, and knowing that I do not fear death. 
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Christ is perfect love, and perfect love casteth 
out fear. 

The preliminaries of death, and the process 
itself, are not pleasant, but to experience the 
loveliest things in life, one must be willing to 
endure discomfort, disappointment and many 
other things that are not pleasant. So it is in 
going to heaven. 

Make copies of this for my friends. I am too 
tired to write or say more. Tell Stanley Jones 
about. my death. I am facing death and I am 
not afraid. Tell him that. 


The Next Step 
God has greatly rewarded the faith of the 
eight women who organized the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. It has not 
only brought the light and liberation of 
the gospel to thousands of women in nine- 
teen different lands, but it has brought 
spiritual and intellectual development to 
the women at home, and has helped to 
lift the horizon of the whole Church. 
Today, the Society numbers more than 
half a million members. In its missionary 
staff are nearly seven thousand workers, 
eighty-eight per cent of whom are ‘‘na- 
tionals,’? of other countries than the 
United States of America. Many thou- 
sands have been trained in Christian 
service. It is but natural that missionary 
organizations should follow, as women 
have learned that to possess the gospel 
imposes an obligation to propagate it. 
Many of these indigenous groups have 
expressed a desire to relate themselves to 
the ‘‘Mother Society.’”’ Inasmuch as the 
General Conference of 1928 initiated legis- 
lation intended to make of our Methodism 
a world church, united, yet autonomous in 
its parts, the Woman’s Foreign Mission- ~ 
ary Society, a regularly constituted 
agency of the church, extends the hand 
of comradeship to missionary organiza- 
tions of Methodist women in other lands, 
and invites them to codperative effort in 
making Christ known through the world. 
We rejoice in the missionary activi- 
ties of Christian women in the younger 
Churches of our world parish. We feel 
that we are engaged in a common crusade 
under the same Leader. We are eager for 
the fellowship, the inspiration, and the 
encouragement which should come from 
a closer relationship, and from an inter- 
change of experiences, reports, and plans 
of work. We believe the missionary cause 
would be promoted and strengthened 
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thereby, and that Christian women in all 
lands could be challenged to greater ac- 
tivity by such a sisterhood of service, to 
the end that Christ may be made known 
to the seventy-five million women who are 
the responsibility of Methodism. 

The annual May meeting of the officers 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety decided to recommend what we shall 
call for the present an International De- 
partment. It will function as our medium 
of exchange between the Society in the 
United States of America and missionary 
organizations of Methodist women around 
the world. We do not think of ourselves 
as in any sense an overhead organization, 
nor as a directing agency. We simply de- 
sire affiliation with other groups of mis- 
sionary-minded women. The plan pro- 
posed is purely tentative and offered as a 
first approach. 

The duties of the International Depart- 
ment as outlined, are: 

1. To make intensive study of possi- 
bilities of development of women’s mis- 
sionary organizations in the countries to 
which the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society is related. 

2. To promote such development where- 
ever possible by literature, itineraries of 
missionaries and nationals and such other 
methods as shall be best adapted to the 
countries concerned, leaving the out- 
working of actual plans and methods of 
organization to the national Christian 
women who have the vision of world 
evangelism. 

3. To keep constantly before the mis- 

sionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, by such methods as shall 
seem best, the importance of creating in 
the girls in their schools and the women 
and girls of the younger Churches an 
eager desire to spread the gospel in their 
own lands and in the ‘‘regions beyond.” 

4. To study with other Methodist 
(women’s) groups which are organized or 
desire organization, mutual problems, 
such as the choice of foreign missionary 
fields, the training of missionary candi- 
dates, and other questions of comity as 
they may arise. 

5. To publish such leaflets and articles 
in the Frrenp and elsewhere as shall cause 
the women of Methodism throughout the 
world parish to realize both their respon- 
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sibility for the unevangelized regions of 
their own and other lands, and their in- 
creasing interdependence and fellowship 
in service, in bringing the gospel to the 
whole world. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee, October 24— 
30, 1929, a number of women from other 
lands will be present to plan with us for 
the launching of this new sisterhood. 

Evetyn Riney Nicworson. 


“Lord, Rend the Veils of Creed and Race”’ 
This is the title and first line of the new 
missionary hymn written for us and to be 
used at our Sixtieth Anniversary. The 
hymn is by Harry Webb Farrington, and 
the music by Rob Roy Peery. And the 
tune is called ‘“‘Oldham” in honor of our 
beloved bishop. 

Mrs. F. I. Johnson is kind enough to 
allow our readers to hear some of the 
words of commendation that have come 
from people whose opinion is of value. 

Thomas Curtis Clark, editor of the 
Christian Century, calls the hymn “a 
strikingly effective hymn for missions, 
one entirely in keeping with the modern 
day and yet universal in sweep.” 

From Dr. Frank Mason North: ‘The 
purpose which it is intended to serve is a 
very broad one and to achieve it the verses 
must be very far-reaching. This I am 
sure is shown in every line and here the 
author is to be congratulated upon the 
successful effort to put into rhyme and 
rhythm so many human events and bits 
of description as will surely win for the 
hymn the interest of a wide variety of 
people. While much might be said of all 
the stanzas I find myself rather attracted 
by the fifth. In this there are no unusual 
words or phrases. Nothing has been used 
which in any way had to be shaped to the 
structure, and the central idea in its es- 
sence is as old as the gospel and in its 
application as modern as the experiences 
of the present day.”’ 

From three well-known musicians of 
our Church we quote. Prof. H. Augustin 
Smith says: “The hymn has a mighty 
sweep, like ‘For all the saints,’ which be- 
gins with Creation and closes with Reyve- 
lation. It has more — it is contiguous to 
life yet it sings always. There is a new 
diction here, too — the diction of 1930 
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hymnody. How different from that of 
1800! There is, best of all, an unques- 


tioned climax, a moving forward and up- 
ward with irresistible skill and emotion.”’ 

Prof. Karl Harrington writes: “I have 
read and pondered the new hymn with 
much interest and pleasure. It has a fine 
beginning and a good climax and many 
felicities of expression all along through 
the six stanzas. In its perfected form 
it is the result of original inspiration and 
careful revision. It ought to inspire those 
who use it, after threescore years of mis- 
sionary history, and give them a new joy 
and courage as they realize how their 
unselfish labor is surely. moving on toward 
that great climax ‘When men on earth all 
find Thy way and Heaven’s will be done.’ ” 

President Earl E. Harper pays this 
tribute: ‘‘This hymn gathers up in com- 
prehensive form the finest current mis- 
sionary ideals, motives and task. In 
smooth flowing poetry a prayer is raised 
which, appropriated by the singer, must 
push the horizons of his thought and in- 
terest far back. Hymns like this must 
help bring nigh the day when God’s king- 
dom shall come and his will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 

There are many other comments we 
should like to print, but must close with 
this from Bishop Oldham: “The hymn 
sings itself and has several striking pas- 
sages which command reverence and 
worshipful attention. You have done a 
striking piece of work. I am _ highly 
honored in having my name mentioned 
in connection with so stirring a hymn.” 

The words and music of ‘‘Lord, rend 
the veils of creed and race”’ are included 
in the year’s budget for auxiliaries. It may 
be secured at all our depots of supplies 
at three cents for one copy and two dollars 
a hundred. 


Dolls of Friendship 
The beautiful story of the exchange of 
dolls between the children of the United 
States and Japan is fascinatingly told in 
“Dolls of Friendship,”’ a book sponsored 
by the Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, from whom it may be 
obtained. 

The book is charmingly written and 
tells of the experiences of these doll am- 
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bassadors of friendship during their tours 
in America and Japan and the part played 
by the children in their reception. Such a 
story will surely be a power in building up 
good will among the nations. 

It is bound in full paper boards with 
Japanese handmade shadow paper end 
leaves and has a jacket of wistaria-colored 
English laid paper decorated in green. It 
is profusely illustrated with photographs. 
The price is $1.50. 

Crandon’s Birthday Present 

Did you ever hear of a mission school 
being prosperous enough to give itself a 
new heating plant for a birthday present? 
That is what Crandon in Montevideo is 
doing. Two years ago this school an- 
nounced that it wished to try the experi- 
ment of being self-supporting, except for 
the salaries of the missionaries, which are 
still provided by the Woman’s For elgn 
Missionary Society. So successful has the 
experiment been that even a large bill for 
paving has been paid from local receipts. 
Two friends of the school who were 
traveling in South America recently left 
generous donations for this splendid work 
and their gifts will make the initial pay- 
ment on the new heating plant, which will 
thereafter be paid for by the school itself 
on the installment plan. 


NSOTONS) 
General Executive Meeting 


The sixtieth annual session of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society will be held 
in King Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, October 24 to 
October 30. 

The Foreign Department will convene 
in the church on October 15 and the 
Home Department on October 17. Octo- 
ber 23 will be Missionary Day. 

Sixtieth anniversary services will be 
held in Memorial Hall, beginning Sunday 
evening, October 27. 

Special railroad information concerning 
dates upon which the tickets with certifi- 
cates should be bought will be announced 
in each Branch. 

The general chairman is Mrs. C. B. 
Smith, 625 Franklin Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Applications for entertainment may be 
made to the following committees on hos- 
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pitality: names of officers, delegates and 
missionaries should be sent to Mrs. J. T. 
‘Kirk, 192 Twelfth Avenue, Columbus. 
Visitors paying for accommodations and 
wishing reservations made should com- 
municate with Mrs. C. A. Albrecht, 858 
North Park Street, Columbus. Cincin- 
nati Branch officers and delegates to 
Branch Meeting should write to Mrs. E. 
E. Gaver, 94 Wilson Avenue, Columbus. 


Mrs. Frank 8. WALLACE, — 
Recording Secretary. 


[STEN] 


Personal Mention 


As a memorial to Miss Gertrude Howe, 
the missionaries and some Christian 
Chinese in Kiukiang, China, have started 
a retirement fund for Bible women. Five 
hundred dollars has already been given of 
which two hundred twenty came from the 
Rulison faculty, alumnae and students. 
One of Miss Howe’s first pupils, an aged 
Bible woman, will be the first beneficiary. 


Miss E. M. Thillayampalam, Ph.D., 
is returning to India in July to resume her 
duties at the Isabella Thoburn College. 
Dr: Thillayampalam, at the request of 
friends in India, wrote one of a series of 
texts for use in schools. This book, 
“Scoliodon” (the common shark of the 
Indian Seas), was accepted by Columbia 
University as a part of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
the Faculty of Pure Science. 


The address of Mrs. A. G. Barber, 
secretary-treasurer of the Circle of Re- 
(Continued on page 368) 
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A New ‘‘Youth Movement’’ 


"THE beginning of our new year is a good 

time to take inventory of ourselves, 
of our church, and of our community. We 
must estimate the value of our stock of 
goods, and in this way we may know 
just where we are oversupplied or under- 
stocked. List the various activities for 
the children, young people and adults, 
carried on either in the church or by the 
church members. You may be greatly 
surprised to find that in most churches 
the adults are receiving the larger share 
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of attention. This does not seem fair. 
The world pays special tribute to youth, 
and amusements galore are presented in 
very attractive form. The school appears 
to be usurping most of the time and 
attention of our young people. Every- 
thing is provided for their comfort, train- 
ing and development both mentally and 
physically. 

But just how much spiritual develop- 
ment are we giving our youth? Do we 
frantically snatch at the tag ends of 
youth’s time, and in an apologetic tone 
of voice insist that youth owe some duty 
to the church? Such a method of ap- 
proach assures defeat before any real 
work is begun. Youth must be challenged 
with big things, heroic things, worth- 
while things; and all these things must 
be presented in a winsome, attractive 
way by a charming, lovable leader. 

Most churches have a number of such 
people, but one always finds them already 
overburdened with duties and obligations. 
Who of us adults (if we only stop to think 
about it) would not be willing to release 
our best talent to the needs of the young 
people? Those young people require and 
demand the best, for they are accustomed 
to getting it in the school and everywhere 
else. They are making life decisions and 
forming life habits that require a high 
type of leadership. Give the best that 
you have to them, for that is none too 
good. Where such conditions obtain, 
there is no trouble in finding youth in 
large numbers who enthusiastically enter 
into church activities. 

Most of our churches are just awaken- 
ing to the need for greater unity and cor- 
relation in our various activities. Our 
workers run separate establishments of 
their own with few knowing anything 
about the work the others are doing. 
The need for advice, recognition, sugges- 
tions and commendation is continually 
present. It is thus easy for the workers 
to get in a rut, grow discouraged and quit. 

We workers with young people must 
know just what are the plans and pur- 


- poses of all the workers with young people 


Why not have a young people’s council of 
religious education composed of the fol- 
lowing? This group might well consist of 
all the teachers in the senior and young 
people’s classes in the Sunday sehool, the 
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» presidents and sponsors of the Epworth 
Leagues and the leaders of any special 
work such as missions, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, temperance soci- 
eties, etc. 

These leaders, together with the pastor, 
should plan and discuss all their various 
activities. The value of such a group is 
clearly evident. It avoids duplication of 
effort, and the force and strength of the 
combined whole becomes the backing for 
each individual leader in the group. ‘This 
council should meet at least four times a 
year; but if some special reading and 
training is desired, covering a period of 
some six or eight weeks, 1t would be neces- 
sary to meet once a week during that time. 
Two very valuable books for workers with 
young people are “The Psychology of 
Middie Adolescence,”’ by Mary E. Moxey 
and “The Psychology of Later Adoles- 
cence,” by E. Leigh Mudge. Ask your 
pastor about these plans soon. We cannot 
afford longer to neglect our young people. 

Mes. E. M. Kenpa.u. 
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Annette Finlay 


ISS ANNETTE FINLAY was born 
at Keene, Ohio, into a family that 
was active in every good work that per- 
tained to the advancement of God’s King- 
dom. In that atmosphere she grew to 
young ladyhood, graduating from the 
Coshocton High School, then spending 
two years at the Ohio State University, 
where she won a scholarship in domestic 
science and completed her course at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. After a few 
years spent in that profession she entered 
the Deaconess Training School at Cincin- 
nati, from which she graduated in 1914. 
During her senior year in this institution 
she felt the call)of God to the foreign field 
_ but was persuaded by the principal of the 
school that she was more needed in the 
home work, and so she entered the dea- 
coness work, in which she remained for 
five years, during which time she was the 
program director of the playground in 
- 1915 and pastor’s assistant at Sidney, 
Ohio, until 1918, when she returned to 
Cincinnati. 
During the years of 1918 and 1919 she 
was principal of the Deaconess Home and 
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director of the Industrial Woman’s Club. 
She was greatly beloved by all with whom 
she ever worked. 

During these five years she could not 
get away from the call of God to the 
foreign field, and finally in 1919 she ap- 
plied to the Cincinnati Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and 
was accepted and appointed to the Philip- 
pine Islands. On reaching the islands she 
was put in charge of the dormitory at San 
Fernando, and remained in that work 
during her service in the islands. She was 
as much loved over there as she was here. 
She was the extension secretary of the 
Cincinnati District, and the District is 
greatly bereaved in her homegoing. 

She returned after her term of five years 
and was detained at home by tHe care of 
her invalid mother until she left them for 
the heavenly home. She returned to the 
Philippine Islands for her second term of 
service September 28, 1928. Of her last 
days over there Miss Decker has sent a 
beautiful tribute. 

Mrs. R. L. Tuomas. 


Annette Finlay’s Last Days 

When Miss Finlay joined us in Baguio 
for vacation last April there were only. 
three of us at the cottage, she making the 
fourth. It was early in the season and 
there was a stillness among the trees so it 
was wonderfully restful and Miss Finlay’s 
presence made it none the less so, for she 
was always quiet and unobtrusive and 
beautifully Christian in every way. 

It is an unwritten rule that we take our 
week’s turn as hostess at the cottage, 
planning the meals and taking general 
charge. A day or two after she came, it 
was agreed that she take her week, as that 
would leave her free during the remaining 
three weeks. ‘I like housekeeping,’’ she 
said to me as we were discussing it one 
day. This was very evident as she was 
continually thinking of little extra things 
to do for us. 

One morning we found her in the kitchen 
stirring the most delicious looking mix- 
ture. She was making candy. ‘I have 
doubled the recipe so as to have a little 
for all the families,” she said. (There are 
four other cottages. ) 

April 26 was her birthday. She did not 
think the rest of us remembered and this 
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was just what we all hoped. Secret plans 
were made to have a good picnic on the 
hillside just back of Parkes Cottage 
among the trees. To keep her com- 
pletely in the dark, she was permitted 
to plan our meal; the table was set and 
all else ready. During this time the occu- 
pants of the several cottages gathered at 
the appointed place with blankets, cush- 
ions, and baskets. When all was in readi- 
ness, one of the group came for her, mak- 
ing pretence that a certain matter was 
being considered back of the house and 
they wanted her opinion. All unsuspect- 
ing, she went. A throne chair had been 
prepared with fronds from the fern tree 
and flowers. It was a complete surprise! 

After the lunch, the wife of our bishop, 
Mrs. Lee, took her for a ride in honor of 
her birthday. The afternoon was glorious. 
They followed the beautiful drives over- 
looking the valley with its gorgeous color- 
ings, and as the sun was sinking in the 
west Miss Finlay expressed her deep ap- 
preciation of this lovely climax to her 
happy birthday. 

How little do we realize what is awaiting 
us ‘‘just around the corner!” Her birth- 
day was Friday; the following Wednesday 
she was taken to the Baguio Hospital and 
seven days later she was taken beyond our 
sight; her term of service in the Philip- 
pines was over. 

That she should be called to answer the 
summons six months after entering her 
second term seems passing strange to us 
all and more so since it is only four 
months since Miss Dudley likewise went 
to her heavenly home. But we cannot 
mourn for them for they have gone to be 
‘‘with Him who changes all our sunsets 


into dawns.” 
MaraueriteE M. Decker. 


SS ES 


Ella E. Glover 


BLA GLOVER was born in New Mil- 

ford, Conn., October 10, 1861. She 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church 
when ten years of age and from that time 
was a devoted Christian. She attended 
Wilbraham Academy to fit herself for 
service and graduated with first honors. 
Afterward she taught in public schools 
and in the Lyman School for Boys and 
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was church visitor for Tremont Street .- 


Church, Boston. Her heart, however, 
was in the foreign field; and in the autumn 
of 1892 a great ocean liner sailed out of 
Vancouver, bearing her to her chosen field 
of service, in North China. 

Upon her arrival, Miss Glover was sent 
to help in the Lucy A. Alderman School in 
Tsunhua, then in charge of Miss Lillian 
Hale. She at once began the study of the 
Chinese language, not only working 
through the school year but toiling dur- 
ing the hot summer days when she should 
have been taking a vacation. 

When Miss Hale was obliged to return 
to the homeland for health reasons, Miss 
Glover took charge of the school, associ- 
ated with Miss Croucher, until her fur- 
lough was due in 1897. Upon her return 
she was sent to Tientsin, to the Keen 
Memorial School, where she was associ- 
ated with Miss Mary Shockley until the 
Boxer trouble in 1900. Then, with others, 
she underwent the siege of Tientsin. 

On the establishment of peace the rem- 
nants of the three schools, Peking, Tient- 
sin and Tsunhua, were combined in 
Tientsin in the only remaining building 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. The school was conducted jointly 
by a representative from each station. 

When it was decided to move the 
Tsunhua work to Changli, a station 
nearer the railroad, Miss Glover went 
back to her old work. The girls who had 
been in the Tsunhua School were trans- 
ferred to Changli and Miss Glover was 
again in charge. Later, when Miss Clara 
Dyer had arrived and had gained suffi- 
cient command of the language, she was 
appointed to the Alderman School and 
Miss Glover was put in charge of the 
Bible Training School. Here she was ex- 
ceptionally happy and did excellent work. 
Although her health was failing she held 
to her work until, after thirty-two years 
of service, she was obliged to retire. 

After her return to America it was a 
great grief to her that she could not do 
more to help her beloved work. She was 
ever conscientious, always striving to do 
what she thought was right. 

On June 27, 1929, her service was fin- 
ished and she went to be forever with her 
Lord. The funeral services were held in 
Tremont Street Church, Boston. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. Jacob Finger, 193 Ontario Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


NOVEMBER 


1 Hess Stella A.; King, Winifred E.; Parish, 
_ Rebecea, M.D.; Trissel, Maude V. 

2 Eveland, Ruth; Olson, Mary E. 

3 Bartlett, Myrth; Bugby, M. Marguerite. 

5 Doyle, Letah M.; Gabrielson, Winnie M.; 
Hardie, Eva M. 

6 Hyneman, Ruth E.; Low, Nellie M.; Smith, 
Jean Gardiner. 

8 MaclIntire, Frances W.; Nelson, Dora L.; 
Schaefer, Carolyn EH. 

9 Appenzeller, Alice R.; Barber, Emma J.; 
Ransom, Ruth. 

10 Rea, C. Lois; Warrington, Ruth A. 

11 Kipp, Cora J., M.D.; Lang, Victoria C.; 
Nelson, E. Lavinia. 

12 Todd, Althea M. 

13 Meeker, Bessie L. 

14 Gould, Olive L.; Johnson, Mary A.; Pool, 
Lydia S.; Merritt, Edna F. 

16 Woodruff, Jennie G. 

17 Foster, Mildred; Haberman, Margaret; 
Kenyon, Carrie C.; Packer, Josephine; 
Reiman, Frieda. 

18 ae Bertha A.; Whitcomb, Jane Caro- 

ne. 

19 Grove, Nelda. 

20 Bortell, Pearl; Finlay, L. Alice. 

21 Swan, Beulah M. 

22 Luce, R. Isabel; Quinton, Frances. 

23 Dunton, Dorothy K.; Gourley, Ina, M.D.; 
Patterson, Anna Gail; Purdy, Carrie A.; 
Starkey, Bertha F. 

24 Dyer, Addie C. 

25 Carr, Rachel; King, Sarah M.; Oldroyd, 
Roxanna H. 

26 Webb, Nora. 

27 Manchester, Ruth C. 

28 Bothwell, Jean B.; Pye, Olive F.; Metzker, 
Mary K.; Strawick, Gertrude. 

29 Cavett, Maurine E.; Sheldon, Mabel M.; 
Winslow, Hazel B. 

30 Wheelock, Ethel C. 

(Addresses given in September FR1END) 


Eas 
Does It Pay 


A Demonstration 


Dreamer: One day,as I sat thinkingof the three- 
fold plan of Christian Stewardship, there came to 
me a vision of what it has accomplished. I saw 
the women of India rising from their misery; I 
saw the women of China striving to prepare them- 
selves for leadership; I saw Korean women walk- 
_ ing over plain and mountain to carry the gospel 
to others. 


POSSESSIONS AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


In contrast, I saw the women of America, sur- 
rounded by love and joy, blessed with leisure and 
money. I thought, “How much more we could 
accomplish for Christ with proper planniag of 
our lives.”” Waking from my reverie, I said: 
“But our women do not know. They do not 
realize. If they could see what I have seen today, 
they would understand. Vision of my heart, 
appear, that these women may see!”’ 

Stewardshtp of Prayer: I am the Stewardship of 
Prayer. Prayer is the first part of threefold 
stewardship. Each Christian woman is asked to 
devote some time each day to definite prayer for 
the salvation of the nations. Prayer is the key 
that unlocks the door of opportunity. It is God’s 
ladder that enables us to surmount life’s diffi- 
culties. It reveals hidden resources. It makes us 
partners with God and releases in us the power 
to work with him. 

Without the prayers of the church, mission- 
aries could not venture into foreign fields. Be- 
cause of prayer, Dr. and Mrs. Butler carried the 
gospel to India, and laid the foundation of 
women’s work. Because of prayer, Dr. Swain 
and Miss Thoburn began their work in India. 
Prayer upheld their hands and great things were 
accomplished for the womanhood of that land. 

Christian converts in India realize the value of 
prayer. Two women will tell what prayer has 
done for them and in what manner it has changed 
their lives. 

Bible Woman tells story of village childhood, com- 
ing of itinerant missionary and Bible woman, pri- 
mary and boarding school, and ends with these 
words: All this joy came into my life because of 
your faith and your prayers. Christian women 
of America, do not cease to pray for the women 
of India. We cannot live our new lives without 
your constant prayers. 

Hindu Widow tells of the experiences of a twelve- 
year-old widow, with relief coming when admitted 
to Ramabai’s school, and ends with these words: 
There I found peace. There I learned the power 
of prayer and my life was transformed. 

Stewardship of Personality: I am the Steward- 
ship of Personality. Personality is a gift from 
God. We say that we belong to God, and we do. 
The acknowledgment of his ownership includes 
the rendering of personal service. Many of usare 
slaves to petty things. The threefold plan asks 
that we give God a share of our time in service, 
not allowing unimportant affairs to thrust aside 
those things that should have first place. 

To the women of other lands our Christian re- 
ligion has brought a message of release from the 
old life. Today two women of Korea will tell how 
they tithed their time. ‘ 

First Korean Woman tells story gleaned from 
Miss Estey’s leaflet, ‘“Tithers of Time,” and ends 
with these words: When we returned to report, all 
of us were joyful because of what we had been 
able to do for our Korean sisters. 

Second Korean Woman tells story gleaned from 
same source and ends thus: If my husband will 
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let me I will go again to carry the gospel to those 
who do not know Christ. 

Stewardship of Possessions: I am the Steward- 
ship of Possessions. This may seem the least 
difficult part of stewardship, yet it calls for real 
effort and understanding. A willing and joyous 
spirit must enter into our tithing, and we should 
realize that it is God’s plan, 

Brewer Eddy says that American Christians 
are offering for God’s kingdom a tenth of a tenth 
of their incomes. ‘Let us not think in terms of 
dimes for God and dollars for other things.” 
‘Handling money is a test of Christian char- 
acter.”” Tithing means a moral victory for our- 
selves, and in the end a richer spiritual life. 

The people of China call America the beautiful 
country and consider us the favored of the earth. 
Two women of China will tell us what our gifts 
of money have meant to them. 

Chinese Christian Doctor tells of childhood years 
in mission and American schools and ends with 
these words: Missionary women, you have been 
generous to us in China. Your money has edu- 
cated the girls and cared for the sick through 
many years. I beg of you to continue to help us. 
For all that you have done and are doing for my 
people, accept our heartfelt thanks. 

Hwa Nan Graduate telis of life in her college and 
ends with these words: To the women in America 
whose gifts, work and sacrifice have made this 
college possible, I wish to express the deep grati- 
tude of the girls of Hwa Nan. 

Consecration: I am the Spirit of Consecration. 
I would permeate your lives. I would make of 
each heart a temple for the Lord of Love and 
Life. I would enable you to be true stewards. 
Without my spirit, efforts are scattered; with it, 
life’s purposes become centered. Consecration is 
a golden chain to bind all powers together. 

A British recruiting officer said to a young 
volunteer: “‘Do you swear allegiance to the king 
aad loyalty to the government; and will you go 
wherever you are sent?” The youth answered: 
“ Ay, ay, sir, and farther.” 

Gan we give less than this to our King? Shall 
we give ourselves because we must? No! Let us 
give in return for his sacrifice for us. 


Dreamer: 
How rich we are! 
Our world full of sunshine, 
Our pockets full of silver, 
God’s mountains filled with gold, 
Oceans gleaming with pearls, 
Pastures clothed with flocks, 
Valleys covered over with corn, 
Homes filled with loved ones, 
Hearts full of God. 
Who could fail to be a steward — 
For their sakes, 
For His sake! 
— Lovejoy. 
Adapted from a demonstration by 


Mrs. Henry L. Corr, 
New York Branch. 


Notes for Director 


This demonstration can be simplified or elab- 
orated to meet any local conditions. Do not be 
discouraged if you cannot follow costuming sug- 
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Mrs. Merle N. English, Chairman 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


The time for the Sixtieth Anniversary 
is at hand! Thousands of folk from many 
lands have been working for sixty years 
to make possible the stories which will be 
told in pageant, song and music. If each 
unit of the Wesleyan Service Guild could 
have at least one member present it would, 
be a great thing, but if you cannot attend, 
your unit should have at least one sub- 
scription to the Executive Daily. This will 
be published in Columbus and will bring 
you daily pictures of the great program. 
The Guild has been given a splendid part 
and we want to feel that each of you is 
sharing it with us. 

The last annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society before the fifti- 
eth anniversary in 1930 will be held in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 9-15. 
The very air will be saturated with plans 
for the jubilee and Guild members should 
be in attendance in as large numbers as 
possible. The Guild conference and ban- 
quet will be held in the afternoon and 
through the dinner hour of Saturday, 
October 12. 

Details concerning the Guild program 
at Columbus and Grand Rapids and sug- 
gestions for your part may be found in the 
September and October issues of the Wes- 
leyan Service Guild Bulletin and on pages 
seven and eight of the Program Outline. 

And now about your worship programs. 
We earnestly hope they are not mere open- 
ing exercises — something to get through 
with in order to get to the main part of 
the program. A deep desire that God’s 
presence may be felt in your service of 
worship will make it a time of real com- 
munion. Really nothing we do can reach 
its full effectiveness if we are not deeply 
conscious that God is working through us 
in the world today. New strength and 
greater vision will come to us as we grow 
in this knowledge. Bertha Conde says, 
“Working for God is exhausting but work- 
ing with God is exhilarating.” 


Mrs. Nicholas G. Van Sant, 601 Second Avenue, Sterling, Illinois 
Associate: Mrs. John C. Shover, A. D. Kew Terrace, Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 


Gay, colorful October reminds us not so 
much of the year that is passing as of the 
bright, interesting things we are going to 
do this winter in our young people’s de- 
partment. 

If you have not already had your mem- 
bership party, begin now to plan it. Call 
it any name you like, but the aim is to 
interest and secure as many new, working 
members as possible. It may be a dinner 
party, a budget party, a Hallowe’en party 
or a mystery party — whatever will ap- 
peal to the girls whom you hope to win. 

The program will need to contain an 
item on the year’s plans. These are at- 
tractive and you will want to present them 
in a way that will make the visiting girl 
say, “If that is what you do at your meet- 
ings, I want to come.”’ Look in your Blue 
Print on page 10 for an outline of activi- 
ties. Besides these items, be sure to tell 
the girls about the heritage banquet, the 
friendship teams, the new special, and the 
object of the Thank-Offering. 

You may ask how many girls rode to 
the party. The hands of all who came any 
distance will be raised. Then you may 
give this illustration. Dr. Emma Betow, 
one of our Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society missionaries, was at Camp Wes- 
leyan at Lakeside, Ohio, this summer, and 
shared this experience with us: 

“Very often I am called to see a patient 
in a village and find that the only hope of 
saving her life is in bringing her in to the 
hospital.. Many, many times I have not 
been able to find a sedan chair in the vil- 
lage and so have put her in my own chair 
while I walked a distance of from one to 
ten miles. When I returned from my last 
furlough, I passed through a village ten 
miles out from Hinghwa. Someone called 
me to stopin a home and I found that the 
little woman with her week-old baby had 
to go to the hospital for treatment to save 
her life and that of her babe. There was 
no chair or coolie to be had in the village. 
The sick ones were put in my chair. I 
walked for fifteen miles before we could 
find another chair to take me to Sienyu. 
I was glad to be able to save the lives of 


these two. However, if we had had an 
automobile we could have done it much 
more comfortably. And, too, how many 
mothers might be saved if we could go 
out after them when they should be in the 
hospital. My plea is for an automobile 
for every hospital under the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. Sienyu 
County now has good roads; let us have 
an automobile of our own.” 

The Good News must travel. far this 
year. Be sure to have a Standard of 
Efficiency card to show to the society. 
Each point gained means a speed of ten 
miles. You may go very fast — only slow 
ones are arrested. The Branch having the 
largest per capita mileage will receive the 
national award. As your Branch must 
compete with only ten others, you have a 
running chance. Wouldn’t you feel proud 
if your Branch won! It means so. much 
more than merely a high score. It means 
that the winning Branch has accomplished 
the most toward bringing in the kingdom 
that we sing about in our year’s hymn. 
We wish we might tell you now what the 
award will be, but watch this page for the 
announcement and we shall let you know 
as soon as possible. Sometimes an organ- 
ization will say, ‘We are not interested 
in winning prizes, we are interested only 
in doing the best we can.’”? We assure you 
nothing is lost by following the Standard 
of Efficiency. You are sure to gain a 
better understanding of needs, aims and 
methods. Won’t you please take just the 
little extra trouble of reporting your mile- 
age for the sake of the encouragement 
that you may give to some other society. 
A part of our job is to encourage young 
people here to work for those over there. 
Every one counts. 

Counselors of local and district organ- 
izations will be glad to reread the splendid 
list of suggestions printed in the October 
FRIEND of 1928 on page 376, under the 
heading, ‘‘If I Were You.”’ They form a 
measuring stick by which we can check 
our work. 

It would be a good plan to get in touch 
with your officers who are planning to go 
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to Columbus this fall, and tell them what 
line of information or help you most need. 
Tell them, too, of the plans you have 
found most helpful, that they may have 
the inspiring ideas to contribute in the 
Round Table discussions which the de- 
partment will hold. 

Appeals for Christmas boxes are com- 
ing in from all sides. If the one you are 
planning is not sent, see that it starts at 
once. Chinese hospitals are badly in need 
of the simplest supplies. Schools need 
supplies and things that children love best. 
With money much can be bought and 
duty and transportation charges saved. 
So may we suggest, if your Christmas gift 
is late, make it money, in order that your 
missionaries and their mission families will 
be made happy by your love gifts. These 
all emphasize the importance of the birth- 
day of Christ, and of God’s Greatest Gift. 


LNCS) 


Personal Mention 

(Continued from page 362) 
membrance, is now Epping, N. H. She 
asks that the name of every retired mis- 
sionary and every retired officer be en- 
rolled in her books at Columbus. 

Mrs. Paul E. Edwards and her daughter 
have returned to the Pacific Coast. Mrs. 
Edwards will act as housemother for the 
Delta Phi sorority at Willamette Univer- 
sity at Salem, Oregon. 

Miss Jean Bothwell expects to sail for 
India early in October, to become mana- 
ger of the Mary Wilson Sanatorium. Her 
address will be: Mary Wilson Sanatorium, 
Tilaunia, via Kishangar, Rajputana, India. 

Miss Florence E. Singer, formerly of 
Hakodate, Japan, is happily working 
among the Kentucky highlanders, though 
she says she is always homesick for Japan. 
Miss Singer’s address is: Pine Mountain 
School, Pine Mountain, Ky. 

Miss Nora Webb and Miss Gwendolyn 
Narbeth are now living in the Hannah G. 
Bradley Memorial and may be addressed, 
115 Rue Perrigansc, Constantine, Algeria. 

Miss Bernice C. Bassett has come home 
on furlough from Japan. Her address is 
Goodland, Ind. 

Miss Edna Holder planned to sail in 
September, back to India after furlough. 
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Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
471 East Broadway, Alliance, Ohio 


The plan for the organization of a 
World Neighborhood Club, featured in 
the Stamp Book this year, includes the 
use of much supplementary program ma- 
terial. Suggestions are given in the leaflet, 
“Information for Leaders,’’ which should 
be carefully studied by every superin- 
tendent of Heralds and Light Bearers. 
This is free at all depots of supplies and 


‘is furnished with the budget. Boys and 


girls from ten to thirteen respond with 
enthusiasm to the club idea and children 
of primary age will also enjoy the latest 
adventure of Bob and Betty in world 


_ friendship. 


A very attractive poster should be 
made to call attention to the first meet- 
ing. On a large sheet of cardboard place 
the picture of an American home. Coming 
from every direction appear children of 
all nations, as many of the American 
group on roller skates as can possibly be 
found. Print in black letters the rhyme 
found on page four of the Stamp Book. 
The little dialogue in the book should be 
presented at this meeting. Characters 
mentioned, including Bob and Betty, 
may be impersonated by the children who 
should act as hosts and hostesses when 
the club meets in the country they rep- 
resent. Use a map of the world to add 
to the interest of the children. A set of 
the stamps could be pasted on the coun- 
tries visited and other appropriate pic- 
tures brought by the children may be 
used in similar fashion. Answers to the 
questions given in the book will appear 
later on in the Junior Missionary Friend. 
It is hoped that the juniors will be encour- 
aged to find the answers for themselves. 

The interested leader will devise many 
ingenious plans to make the World Neigh- 
borhood Club very real to her group. 
Your general secretary will be delighted 
to have you send her a description of 
these methods which she will pass on to 
others through this column and through 
her letters in the Junior Friend, 


A Brr or Mission History 


Miss Doral. Nelson of Godhra, India, writes: — 
From the time of the great famine less than thirty 
years ago, Godhra has been given a place on the 
mission map. 

In order to aid the missionaries in their rescue 
work government turned over the women’s work 
house which became the nucleus of the ever- 
growing girls’ school. Room after room was 
hastily added as supplies of money came from 
America and hundreds of weak, starving girls 
were given a haven to heaven land or nursed into 
life. Many of those who lived became the wives 
of the young men similarly saved in the boys’ 
schools. Thus what was a calamity caused the 
rapid growth of the church in this area; for as 
these workers began to preach the Word, a 
Pentecost-like mass movement followed and 
thousands were baptized. 

The movement was more extensive than could 

be cared for so as fully to convert old customs 
into Christian. Here and there are groups of 
Christians who call themselves “separated” be- 
cause they are zealously trying to break away 
from their old religious customs and rites. Per- 
haps the mass movement was a step toward this 
latest movement. 
. Godhra today, besides being the evangelistic 
center of a district of the same name, has three 
unique educational institutions. There is the 
little boys’ primary school, a joint project man- 
aged by the two Societies, and the girls’ primary 
and normal schools. To furnish homes for the 
students who come from out of town there are a 
boys’ hostel and a girls’ hostel. All the depart- 
ments are so correlated that each is an asset to 
the other. 

These schools are the workshops for all kinds 
of new methods. The story method of teaching 
reading is becoming well rooted in the area after 
being used here for seven or eight years. Projects, 
enterprises, activities are tried out here. All the 
classes have gardens which become a source of 
income in adding to their library books. One 
class raises chickens, another white rabbits, a 
third, goats, while all claim Miss Kitty White who 
keeps the mice away. 

One of Godhra’s latest achievements is to place 
Miss Newton, in spite of great political opposition 
from the Home Rule Party, in the chairmanship 
of the local school board. 

Thus, our schools are extending their influence 
into all the corners of the district. Caste and 
religious bigotry are being thrust aside and the 
representatives of the Galilean receive more 
kindly welcome. 


An ANNIVERSARY GREETING 
From Tzechow, West China, where there are 
three ‘‘ Jubilee” missionaries, Miss Mabel E. 
Allen sends this greeting: — As the celebration of 
the Sixtieth Anniversary draws near, our thoughts 


are turned to the noble band of women who con- 
stitute our great organization and the marvellous 
progress they have made during the past sixty 
years. 

What scores and scores of women have learned 
of the “Lamb of God who taketh away the sin 
of the world”! What millions have been seeking 
the “unknown God” and the “peace that passeth 
all understanding”’ and have at last found him 
through the prayers and sacrifices of the heroines 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society! 
What an innumerable host from India, Africa, 
China, Japan — from the uttermost parts of the 
earth — will sing his praises throughout the ages 
of eternity, as a result of the answer to a call 
heard by eight noble women sixty years ago! 

Our little city of Tzechow and the country 
round about have reaped untold benefits from 
the influence of that group of women who met in 
Tremont Street Church, March 23, 1869 — influ- 
ence that cannot be recorded. However, there 
are visible results that give us great cause for 
rejoicing. 

Through tbe united prayers, gifts of love and 
undaunted efforts of the saints of God, Tzechow 
has eleven young women in the West China Uni- 
versity, three of whom are graduating with the 
first class of women, this year; one who is a 
graduate of the Nanking Bible Training School; 
a number of young women teachers who have 
completed the old style high school; many who 
have had junior high; Bible women who have 
gone out as heralds of the Light; and twelve 
graduate nurses who are not only administering 
to the bodily needs of hundreds but are intreduc- 
ing many sin-sick souls to the Great Physician. 
All this without mention of the eight hundred 
boys and girls yearly in our day schools, besides 
the one hundred fifty girls and women on our 
compound. One must also remember the unob- 
served host of women and girls — those whom 
God has buried, perhaps, who are quietly build- 
ing and strengthening the King’s Highway. 

May God’s richest blessing rest upon every 
woman who has enlisted in the “patient plod- 
ding”’ of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety — ‘‘patient plodding for Christ’s love that 
turns the mulberry leaf of feminine ability into 
the silken robe of salvation for... woman.” 

We thank our Father for the privilege of a 
share in bis work of grace. 


Ecuors rrom Lima Hicu Scuoon 


By way of the directora, Miss Gertrude Hanks, 
these echoes reach us from Lima, Peru: — 160—-168— 
170-176-176-186-212. The stocks of the Lima 
High School are going up. It is a great place to 
make an investment. These numbers represent 
the matriculation of the last seven years. Never 
was your ‘“‘mine”’ in a better state of prosperity 
and there are plenty of resources to be brought to 
light and refined into priceless treasures. 
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Peru probably means to you 


L ima — the ‘City of the Kings.” 

I ncas and their marvellous early civilization. 

M ummies — taken from Inca and Pre-Inca bury- 
ing places or hwacas. 

A ndes — which someone has compared to an en- 
graving and the Alps to a water color. 


H oly days — and we do have a great number o 
them. 

I gnorance — the percentage of illiteracy is too 
high all over South America. 

G old taken by Spanish conquerors. 

History of early civilization, which fascinates 
one. ; 


Peru means to us 


L oyal girls with plenty of enthusiasm for their 
querida (beloved) high school. 

Insufficient staff: don’t some of you want to be 
missionary teachers? 

M odern methods. under anything but modern 
conditions. 

A lumnae who are our best advertisement — girls 
of character. 


H opes for a new building next year. 

I ntense desire to learn and to remove ignorance. 

Gold of the Girls’ Building Fund which has 
reached $2,000. 

Half sisters of your girls, who have a different 
background but the same enthusiasm, aspi- 
rations and ideals. 


A PrriviLece INDEED 

Miss Alice Brethorst of Chengtu, West China 
wrote in a rowboat, with her typewriter on her 
knees:—I am on my way home, and it does feel 
good. 

I saw my first class of girls graduate from the 
West China Union University. It was a great 
moment for me when I presented the five young 
women to the president for their degrees. For 
five years I have worked and planned and 
struggled for this day and it was good of God to 
let me see it. It is given to few missionaries to 
have the privilege that has been mine. 

Twenty years.ago I went to Tzechow District 
and opened sixteen day schools for girls. My 
next term I spent in building the Tzechow 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society plant and 


opening the girls’ middle school there. I stayed: 


to see my first class of girls graduate from that 
school. My third term I spent in opening the 
Woman’s College in Chengtu and I had the great 
pleasure of seeing three of the girls who at one 
time attended the primary schools in Tzechow 
graduate from the university. To me this has 
been a pleasure and a privilege for which I cannot 
be sufficiently grateful. 

I hope to go back to China after furlough, but 
not for educational work. The rest of my life I 
want to spend in rural evangelism in this needy 
land. I have plans which I want to put into 
effect and see if it will not be possible to build up 
in a small town a real indigenous church — one 
that will be self-supporting and self-propagating. 
I believe that with God’s help it can be done, but 
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we missionaries will have to do it and blaze the 
trail. T think the Chinese can now run their own 
schools, but they are weak in ways of doing 
evangelistic work. I am looking forward with 
great pleasure to pioneering again in a new field. 


A FarEWELL Picnic 

Miss Eleanor B. Stallard, Bareilly, India, 
wrote: — Our faithful Ford is still serving val- 
iantly. If it could tell its own story it would be 
full of variety, of fun and of pathos. It could tell 
of one time when we got into a narrow little 
alley-street, at the far end of which lay the 
patient we had gone to see. While we were 
upstairs delivering the patient, the motor driver 
was trying to turn the car around, and one was 
about as much of an operation as the other! It 
carries a doctor and a nurse to many who are too 
ill to come to the hospital, or too timid. One 
evening lately two groups of convalescent pa- 
tients had a lovely ride — only a half hour each, 
but enough to brighten many days to come. 

Another evening the five graduates piled into 
the back seat and we went off into the country 
for a little time just by ourselves. This was the 
first class I had been with from the beginning, 
and they were very dear to me. When we came 
to a good place we got out, had our dinner and 
then the ice cream out of the freezer. It was a bit 
sober for a picnic, but we couldn’t really help 
that, as we were to separate in a day or two, some 
perhaps never to meet again. After eating we 
talked about the three years they had spent in 
training, what they had learned, what depart- 
ment of hospital work they liked best, what had 
meant most to them during these years, etc. 
Finally we had a hymn, then a circle of prayer. 
I wish you could have heard, and understood, 
those prayers! I could hardly keep the tears out 
of my voice when it came my turn, but they were 
tears of joy and thanksgiving to my Father that 
he had let me have a little part in those sweet 
lives, and that he had let me see a little of the 
fruit of these years. Finally we started home 
again. By that time the air was sweet and a bit 
cooler than during the day, and the ride home 
was thoughtful and quiet; our hearts were too full 
for much talking, but it had been a very precious 
evening. 

For all that the Ford does for us and means to 
us, we thank you; it makes our work easier and 
it affords many delightful little trips. 


EXAMINING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Miss Althea Todd says of the work in Angtau, 
China: — One hundred thirty-seven women and 
girls are being taught in their homes. They are 
all very busy earning from a few cents to a few 
dimes each day. Hardly two of them have the 
same occupation. It isan eye-opening experience 
into the heart of things Chinese, to examine these 
people once a quarter. They lay aside their work 
for a few minutes, read the lesson or answer the 
questions asked, listen to a short talk, and then 
quickly take up their task again. So itis when 
the women go to teach them. Just a few minutes 
each day can be used for their own pleasure. 
Often the shoes, or coats, or caps must be finished 
at once. 

Sometimes we must wait while a girl is called 
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from the field or the cow must be brought home 
before she can stop for the examination. Again 
we sit in the butcher shop, fish shop, shoemaker’s, 
or the dentist’s office and examine the one who 
is waiting on customers. Here ina real curio shop 
is a Mandarin speaking woman. She has read the 
New Testament through and begun on Exodus 
now. She can hardly see to read, but her heart is 
in it and she loves the Book. 


Some One Licurep A Licgutr 


Miss Nellie M. West writes from Budaun, 
India: — Not long ago I went for two days to 
the villages and in each of the eighteen that I 
visited I saw scores of children who are of school 
age but notin school. When I expressed the wish 
that I might have at least one girl from each vil- 
lage in which there are Christians, the district 
evangelist looked at me and said, “You would 
have your hands fullif you had. There are fifteen 
hundred villages in this district alone in which 
there are Christians.’’ In comparison with that, 
which I thought was a modest wish, I have one 
hundred thirty girls in school. 

In some of the villages there are schools in 
which the first two or three classes are taught, 
but as yet we have hardly begun to touch the 
task. As I look backward I praise God for what 
he has wrought in sixty years. We have come 
far — a matter for thanksgiving — but the road 
ahead is longer than the one we have traveled. 

In those days I met some strong, stalwart, 
humble Christians, influencing their villages. 
One place to which I could not go is the home of 
an uneducated Christian farmer. The son had 
married a girl who had been in the boarding 
school and had passed the equivalent of sixth 
class. They are earnest people and had learned 
from the pastor that family worship was proper. 
But how can one have family worship when no 
one can read the Bible or pray more than the 
Lord's Prayer? The new daughter-in-law was 

“as a rock in a weary land” to that family. 

At first she was too shy to lead family prayers 
before her elders, but she finally tried it and now 
she has become a light in the darkness. Whoever 
supported that girl in school lighted the light for 
those people who are too far from a church to 
attend regularly. 


Too CoNSERVATIVE OR Too LIBERAL? 


Miss Anna Lulu Golisch of Nanking, China, 
writes: — It seems quite natural to have charge 
of the music in the school because I taught both 
chorus classes, the glee club and choir when I was 
the principal here. It is a satisfaction to be re- 
lieved of the executive duties of the school. I 

Paploy standing by our Chinese principal, Mrs. 

Liu, and lending a helping hand when 
heavy problems come. She formerly helped me 
- when Re arried the responsibility. 

We are very proud of our Chinese Christians 
who stand out staunch and true in their position 
of leadership. We only wish there were many 
more who were willing to undertake heavy re- 
sponsibility. New China has grown modern very 
fast and sometimes we almost have our breath 
taken away by the freedom parents allow their 
girls compared with their almost severe conserva- 
tism of two years ago. I asked a university grad- 
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uate a short time ago what he thought of our 
institutions for girls and he remarked that they 
were as much too liberal now as they were con- 
servative a short time ago. 

We have the assurance that prayer is doing 
great things for China right now. People are 
spiritually hungry and their very restlessness is 
a proof that they need God in their lives. They 
are watching us more closely than ever before 
and it is a great challenge. They say, “We 
believe in Christianity but we see many pro- 
fessing Christians who do not live Christ.” It 
is a poor excuse for their lack of consecration but 
it makes us look into our own hearts and pray 
for the spirit of Christ to live in us and work 
through us. 

But a small per cent of our students are Chris- 
tians this year. We have a great task before us 
and at the same time a wonderful opportunity to 
win souls for Christ. I consider this the most 
important time we have ever had for Christian 
service in China. 


In a Hiwu Station 


Of some of the delights and experiences of life in 
a hill station, Miss Ruth M. Cox writes from 
Pithoragarh, India: — After I received my ap- 
pointment in Bareilly I had to repack every- 
thing, for loads for horses have to be made into 
sixty-pound parcels. 

I enjoyed the ride up to Pithoragarh very 
much. Of course it would have been much 
pleasanter if I had not been alone, but the 
coolies who were with me were very nice. , The 
road is surely much different from the road to 
Pauri. In fact, it is quite different living here 
from living in Pauri and I see some advantages 
in Pithoragarh. 

On the way up we met men taking things down 
to sell. In Pauri there are no exports. We can 
buy grain here and cloth is cheaper in the bazars 
here than I ever expected to find it. That means 
that the people can be more prosperous. But 
mail is very slow and it is hard to get everything 
that one needs for‘a year up from Tanakpur be- 
fore March. 

Karres AND CRIPPLES 


This “different” hospital story is told by Dr. 
Parish of Manila: —It was kite-flying season in 
Manila. Thin old men spent long days up and 
down the beach back of the Mary Johnston 
Hospital and younger men who would better 
have been at work spent many an hour concoct- 
ing beautiful creations and watching them soar 
aloft. Small boys labored industriously, making 
attractive “birds” of all colors or fierce-appearing 
monsters with large eyes. Everything flies on the 
heavy air of the “seashore and even a scrap of 
paper with two or three threads attached can be 
flung to the breeze without all the balancing of 
tails that used to harass young kite makers long 
years ago, back in Indiana. 

‘As our little cripples were out in the yard, one 
small patient, David Dajaram, certainly coveted 
a beautiful kite which a half-grown boy in the 
side street was flying. Bargaining through the 
bars of the iron fence, he purchased that kite for 
three cents. Just an ornate thing it was, made of 
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ur SIXTIETH 
Anniversary 


Forward Movement Committee: Mrs. F. 1. Johnson, 40 Morningside Ave., New York, N.Y. 


More Letters From Abroad 


The mails are heavy with such leiters as the following. Come to Columbus October 
24-80 and see with your own eyes the love gifts told about in these letters to you. 
Pray that the Holy Spirit may be present at Columbus in great power. 


NortH AFRICA 


Enclosed with this I am sending a copy of the 
demonstration which I have written about the 
founding of our missionary society here in North 
Africa. Our thoughts are very much with you as 
the time draws near for the meeting in Columbus. 
We, of course, shall be having our part in it over 
here. I do so rejoice that we have a missionary 
society here and we, too, shall be taking a part in 
the Sixtieth Anniversary of our Mother Society. 
All our gifts, our exhibit, our communion gift and 
so on have started to you. 

We all send our love, and our prayers are ever 
with you, that this anniversary celebration may 
indeed lead to a forward step in the cause of mis- 
sions all around the world and that all of us who 
are enlisted in the cause of Christ may dedicate 
ourselves anew to the advancement of his king- 


dom. 
Gtora M. Wysner, 
Algiers. 


JAPAN 


The gifts from Hirosaki girls’ school have been 
sent to you by parcel post. The kindergarten 
gifts will follow this week. They all represent 
work done by the pupils, except the kindergarten 
costumes, which were made by our kindergarten 
teachers. ; 

We are all interested in the Sixtieth Anniver- 
sary, and since we cannot be there, we hope the 
gifts will bring love from our teachers, girls, kin- 
dergarten children, and missionaries. I am en- 
closing a list of the things to represent Hirosaki. 


GERTRUDE BYLER, 
Hirosaki. 


Among the gifts from the Hirosaki kindergar- 
tens are costumes worn by boys and girls, blotters, 
calendars and samples of paper weaving; from the 
girls’ school, school and ceremonial kimonos such 
as are worn by the first-year students, furoshiki 
(the “ferocious handkerchiefs” which caused so 
much interest in the Mystery Box a few months 
ago) school papers, drawings and letters in 
English. 

I do not know the real value of the dress we 
are sending, which was secured mainly through 
Mrs. Ninomiya’s efforts. The value goes up into 
the hundreds, but we bought it at a very great 
reduction, as it had been used as a wedding dress. 

As all the dresses for girls had been made the 
same length I shortened some. You see the 
Japanese do not shorten them by turning up a 
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hem, but by taking a tuck around the hips and 
over the shoulders. The sashes are just cotton 
cloth, left unhemmed as is the custom here, to be 
tied at the back in a one-loop or two-loop bow. 
if preferred, silk scarfs can be used for sashes. 

Perhaps some boy will enjoy wearig the 
fisherman’s coat. It came from Odawara, a place 
on this district, where the husband of one of our 
earnest Christians is head of a group of fishermen. 
This coat is one of the coats they gave the fisher- 
man at the festival time year before last. The 
crest of the group is on the back of the coat and 
also on the towel. This towel is to be twisted into 
a tight cord and then tied around the top. of the 
head. 

The children and teachers of the three kinder- 
gartens have taken great pleasure in making 
their things for the anniversary and I hope that 
you will find them satisfactory. Asitis only paper 
handwork I .will put no value on the boxes. 

WINIFRED F. DRrAP»R, 


Yokohama. | 


Just when we were interested in getting our 
things ready to send for the Sixtieth Anniversary, 
T received a message from Manila that my sister 
Annette was seriously ill. Four days later came 
word that she had gone Home. This was two 
days before our annual bazaar, which is one of 
the busiest times of the year for us. 

No one outside our immediate family knew 
anything about the sad heart I was carrying while 
we went through that big bazaar on Saturday, 
May 11, but the next morning, at church, our 
pastor told the congregation, and their sympathy 
was beautiful beyond expression. The service 
turned into a prayer meeting for those who loved 
my sister, in America and in tbe Philippines. 
They took my sorrow as their own family sorrow. 
In this way, it bas been one of the most beautiful 
experiences of my missionary life. 

Our teachers and children have been very 
happy, making the little souvenirs which we are 
sending from our kindergarten. Today we have a 
mothers’ meeting, All the work is displayed on 
the kindergarten walls so the mothers will see it 
and share in our joy in sending it. We are mailing 
to you six pieces each from our sixty children. 
The work is very simple, as it is done by children 
from three to six years of age. 

Our King’s Daughters do not come under the 
head of schools but they wish to havea little part, 
too, and have dressed twelve tiny dolls which we 
will send as souvenirs. 


(Continued on page 378) 
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TOPEKA BRANCH ‘ 
Mrs. GInpert BLATCHLEY ? 
2 725 South Eddy Street, Fort Scott, Kansas ? 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Place. Omaha, Nebraska. 

Time. October 10-13, 1929. 

Public Program. Begins Thursday morning. 

Noontide Prayer. Led by Mrs. William Fraser 
McDowell. 

Addresses. Bishop Ernest Lynn Waldorf and 
Bishop Frederick D. Leete. 

Junior Rally. Saturday afternoon, directed by 
Dr. Lydia Schaum. 

Young People’s Banquet. Saturday evening, 
Mrs. C. B. Hamilton in charge. 

Missionaries in Attendance: From Mexico, Miss 
Christine Maltby; from China, Miss Blanche 
Apple, Miss Margaret Seeck and Miss Grace 
Shawhan; from India, Miss Jessie Bragg, Miss 
Judith Ericson, Miss Catherine Justin, Miss 
Mathilde Moses, Miss Caroline Nelson and Miss 
Violet Otto. 

General Chairman: Dr. Jennie Callfas, 903 
Mercer Park Boulevard, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Tur Hanp Crasp 


The Oklahoma Conference Hand Clasp is a 
mimeographed bulletin issued each quarter. It 
contains items of interest to the members of all 
departments of our great Society in relation to 


the work in Oklahoma Conference. Its purpose. 


is to serve as a medium of contact between all 
organizations of the conference. 

The mimeograph work is done graciously and 
cheerfully, but without charge, by one of our 
Wesleyan Service Guild girls, Miss Carolyn 
Schlarb. 

The Hand Clasp is a double sheet bulletin, 
seven by eight and one-half inches, containing 
four pages. The amount of space is doubled in 
the last issue of the missionary year in order to 
include the items necessary for closing up the 
year’s work and to give it the needed local color. 
The paper presents the plans for each quarter’s 
work, the goals to be attained, the proper appor- 
tuionment of same and the results of the work done 
during the previous quarter. Also it gives the 
comparative figures of the districts that each may 
know what others are doing. 

The mailing list at present has 260 names. 
Copies are sent to all conference and district 
officers, to each auxiliary, and to the wives of 
ove where there are no organizations. Many 
etters of appreciation have been received saying 
it is just what was needed to bring all parts df 
Oklahoma Conference into a closer relationship. 

Mrs. C. L. CHasz. 


ExtTENsION WoRK 
At the three group meetings held in Fort Scott 
District, the work of the department was pre- 
“sented in a very effective way by Mrs. J. E. 


Ball, the extension secretary. In developing her 
subject, “How Not to Have Naughts,”’ she used 
a large map of the district on which all organized 
points were marked with crosses in missionary 
blue while the zero charges were encircled with 
heavy black rings. She passed out typed slips 
having upon them the names of the zero charges, 
spaces for names of proposed members in these 
charges, and places for the names of sponsors for 
the new members suggested. Hach sponsor prom- 
ised to write a letter of invitation and to do every- 
thing possible to remove at least one zero. 

For the annual district meeting, Mrs. Ball has 
promised a new map in place of the old one which 
had all those terrible black zeros upon it. The 
new one will have golden cords running from the 
home towns of the sponsors to the places where 
zeros have been removed. Heretofore credit for 
extension members in other places has gone to the 
auxiliaries securing them; but, acting upon a sug- 
gestion of Dr. O. L. Orton — pastor at Girard, 
Kansas, and husband of the district president — 
hereafter the vouchers from the conference secre- 
tary will go direct to the pastors of charges in the 
district where these extension members are, in 
order that the money received may be credited 
in the Conference Minutes to that point. 

A very happy outcome of this presentation of 
Mrs. Ball’s is that, through unexpected gifts from 
two friends — Mrs. J. F. Schnaibel and Mrs. 
Frank W. Shorten — eighteen Frimnps will go to 
the parsonage homes on these used-to-be-zero 
charges. 


PUBLICITY 


The Nebraska secretary of publicity, Mrs. E. 
M. Kendall, sends out from the Fairbury parson- 
age some unusually helpful suggestions. Here are 
a few extracts from just one of her letters: 

“Publicity to endure must have truth as its 
basis. No industry can claim so large a share of 
truth as the Church so the Church can say, ‘We 
have something you want. Come get it.’ You 
is the biggest word in the English language. Use 
it frequently. ... Are you a good publicist? A 
good publicist is one whose soul is on fire with 
zeal for the advancement of the Kingdom of God 
combined with fine business tact. 

“Here is a suggested course of training. Study 
all publicity articles in magazines and papers. 
Analyze their methods of approach, then write 
something of a religious nature using the same 
methods. .. . Notice headlines. They cost much 
thought and were prepared by gifted, trained 
men. Study the billboards. Observe how they 
are compelled to make quick impressions. The 
wording must be pertinent and piercing. Keep 
your eyes open constantly. Work continuously. 
No one ever graduates as an advertising expert. 

“Use apt phrases that describe what you are 
offering. The briefer the headline, the better. 
The human eye sees but four things at once... . 
Phrases must have dignity plus force. Avoid 
being cheap or commonplace. ... The cleverest 
writer is one who can write a line that will make 
people think a column ... You must have an aim. 
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Strive to make your articles like a harpoon. It 
has a sharp point. It is thrown at the right in- 
stant. It is aimed at the right place. It hits. It 
sticks. It pulls. It lands the thing aimed at, with 
the least effort. ... Work always to arouse per- 
manent interest rather than a temporary curiosity. 
... Constantly develop new .plans and new 


ideas. Missionary folks must not fail to meet the 
changing spirit of this modern age!”’ 


A Brr or Mam 


Charlotte Westrup, happy in her hospital work 
at Bareilly, India, recalls her own days of training 
when she received ‘‘Chirps from the Home Nest”’ 
and sends to us “Chirps from a Far Land.” So 
full to overflowing are these busy, thrilling days of 
hers that we marvel her chirpings are so cheerful. 

Irma Highbaugh from Changli, North China, 
sends a kodak picture of a father, a son, and a 
daughter — all Christians with the light of the 
glorious gospel shining in their intelligent faces. 
She asks that, as never before, we pray for her 
beloved people in their hour of bewilderment and 
of heart searching after the true God. 

From the city of Taj Mahal fame Grace Boddy 
pays a tribute to her own Branch family: ‘I 
thank God we have women of such energy, vision, 
and devotion. I try to follow your activities but 
I find them so many and so diverse that I give up 
in despair.”’ She tucked in a group picture of 
more than a score of workers taken with Bishop 
Robinson and the Rev. Benson Baker. Inia field 
so vast she longs for “‘enough teachers to reach 
the many baptized Christians.’”’ (We women at 
home are going to have a hard time living up to 
the high standards our missionary daughters are 
setting for us!) 

Armenia Thompson of Lingayen, the Philip- 
pines, writes: ‘‘We are in our new building and 
thanking God for it but not ceasing to pray for 
you women at home who still hold the burden of 
it. What fine, brave women you are! We do 
remember always your faithfulness in all your 
undertakings and thank God for you.” 

Using Luke 10:34 for their heading, the mis- 
sionaries of our Mary J. Johnston Hospital, con- 
tinue: ‘““We have come a long way to bind up 
wounds for the Filipino people; and the poor 
things need their wounds bound up. Every 
morning, before the big dispensary door opens, 
there is a large group waiting in the little surgical 
dressing room. Busily the nurses work all morn- 
ing and nearly a hundred wounds are cleansed, 
covered with soft sterile cloths, and bandaged up 
snugly and carefully. Then all the patients hear 
the gospel, many for the first time, others repeat- 
edly, and the Word takes root in many a heart — 
all because ‘women back home’ send the old 
rags that we, 10,000 miles away, may ‘bind up 
the wounds.’ Lately old linens have been scarce. 
We cannot do without them. Neither can we 
afford to buy. Have our friends forgotten? We 
cannot think so! Please, please, look up your old 
rags and some new sheets and pillow cases, too, 
with powder for our babies. We cannot carry on 
alone. We are depending upon you!” 

Miss Mabel Simpson, Sironcha, India, says 
that, because she has had to tear up her uniforms 
to meet an emergency, if we do not come to her 
rescue and send white cloths and bandages at 
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once she’ll be like Kipling’s man of whom he 
wrote, “‘The uniform he wore was not much 
before; and it was less than half of that behind.”’ 

But, for closing, here are two bits of joyful 
news: Miss Ella Watson is recovering from her 
serious attack of pneumonia; and Phoebe Emery 
is going to be homeward bound before long! 
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NEW YORK BRANCH 
Mrs. Berryman H. McCoy 
755 Clifton Avenue, Newark,.N. J. 
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Brance ANNUAL M&ETING 


The sixtieth annual meeting of the New York 
Branch will be held October 1-4, 1929 in St. 
James Methodist Episcopal Church, Kingston, 
NARS 

The session begins Tuesday, October 1, at 
10.30 a.m. with the executive committee meet- 
ing, continuing with three sessions daily until 
the closing missionary love feast, Friday morn- 
ing, October 4. 


Wire Our CHINESE NATIONALS 


Our interest in the viewpoint of the Christian 
nationals connected with our work in China 
deepens as we comprehend more fully the sharp- 
ness of the conflict through which they are 
passing. The following excerpts help us to 
appraise happenings in China through their eyes. 


CHRISTMAS AT MINTSING 


Dr. Dang MiGien gives a vivid account of 
adventures with bandits and of Christmas festiv- 
ities at Mintsing. She writes: 

“Like the bandits, Christmas has come and 


‘gone. There have been some exciting times here 


this year. In July the soldiers came and ordered 
the release of a badly wounded bandit who was 
a patient here. The doctor pleaded for them 
to wait until he was better, and also two men 
interviewed the soldiers but without success. 
The official with them said they would shoot the 
patient in his bed unless he was sent out of the 
compound, in which case they would dispose of 
him outside the gate. In the end the doctor had 
to let him go for of course the soldiers are the 
representatives of the law. 

“Wvidently the brother bandits felt that the 
hospital people had in the first place informed 
the soldiers of his presence in the hospital and 
in September for revenge they came smashing 
into the hospital witb their guns and long knives. 
Fortunately the doctor and the nurses escaped 
and:these escapes were nothing short of mirac- 
ulous. But the bandits ran off with Patter, 
Snowflake and their little son, besides money 
and personal belongings, so that now we have 
lost our family of ponies: However, we are 
thankful nothing worse happened. 

“In December an official who had been 
wounded while chasing bandits was brought in 
as a patient and of course the hospital staff was 
in constant fear of another attack by bandits 
seeking revenge on the official. The hospital was 
guarded by soldiers all the time he was here, 
and it was a great relief when he was able to go 
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home. The next invasion was the appearance 
of Doctor Hemenway shortly after midnight 
December twenty-first, but thank goodness she 
did not create such a stir as did either the bandits 
or the official! She was glad to be home in time 
for Christmas. 

“Christmas began Sunday night when the 
hospital staff and their children came over to 
the physicians’ ‘residence to sing hymns and 
talk. Doctor Hemenway told them a little about 
the people in America contributing to the work 
here and of some poor people who give so much. 
They were much interested and it seemed a new 
idea to them that poor people were helping in 
this work. It was a happy evening together. 

“The next day we were busy doing up last 
minute packages, doing an operation, ordering 
mi-hung and meat, getting the Christmas tree 
into order, and so on. In the evening we two 
doctors and little Mi-Lik went over to the other 
village for an American Christmas dinner with 
Misses Trimble, Plumb and Jones. 

“Wednesday, instead of regular chapel serv- 
ice, we had the Christmas program and as 
usual the chapel was well filled. The nurses 
sang, the ambulant patients recited scripture 
selections and also told the Christmas story and 
the kindergarten gave a few charming selections. 
Then our district superintendent told the story 
of the second blind Bartholomess. We passed 
oranges and played the victrola. Suddenly in 
walked a very red-faced little old man in red 
clothes with white trimming, carrying two bas- 
kets of gifts on his shoulders and in this manner 
were your gifts presented to the sick and poor! 

“We are so grateful to our American friends 
who so generously sent so many nice gifts such 
as checks, toys and supplies. We certainly hope 
these friends will continue their interest in our 
work. We received quite a few packages after 
Christmas. How we wish they would come be- 
fore Christmas instead!”’ 


Nor AntiI-ForEIGN 


Dayid Yui, undoubtedly the most outstanding 
Christian Chinese in China today, influential 
and important from every point of view, national 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., expresses himself 
as follows: y 

“The missionary life is the best and highest 
gift from the Christian movements of the West 
to the Christian in China. The true missionary 
life, the true Christian life, is not only beautiful, 
uplifting, inspiring and helpful to man but also 
most acceptable and pleasing to God. It is this 
type of life which more than anything else helps 


make a reality the Fatherhood of God and the | 


Saviorhood of Jesus Christ. We do treasure this 
best and highest of all gifts from the West, and 


- plead that this should be made a permanent gift 


to the Christian Movement in China. Christian 
missions may terminate before long. It is our 
sincerest hope that the presence of Christian 
workers from other lands will never be discon- 


tinued in the Christian Movement in China. 


“Taking the Chinese people as a whole, I do 
not believe that they are at all anti-foreign. They 
are perhaps a little bit curious about foreigners 
at times, and this is due more to their ignorance 
than to any animosity. Asa matter of fact, they 
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are even kindly disposed towards foreigners, 
particularly those who seem to be friendly or 
whose national leaders have rendered some 
special service to China. 

“This is especially true concerning their atti- 
tude towards Americans. In the minds of the 
Chinese people the terms, ‘Americans’ and 
‘friendship’ are practically synonymous and 
the names of John Hay and Roosevelt and others 
are always honored and remembered with 
gratitude. I am glad to say that this friendly 
sentiment is fully reciprocated by the Americans 
in their attitude towards the Chinese people. 

“I wish to add that there are a few Chinese 
individuals who, for one reason or another, are 
antiforeign. I do not think that this is any 
special Chinese characteristic for we do not 
fail to find similar individuals in different coun- 
tries. We should, however, take care that we 
do not take them to represent their entire people 
or race.”’ 


From THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 


Dr. Cheng Chiu Yi, in bis address at the last 
annual meeting of the National Christian Council 
of China, reviewing the situation of the past few 
years, its difficulties, temptations and hardships, 
declared: ‘‘ Now we trace the rainbow through the 
rain aod we find evident in China a growing spirit 
of humility, a growing tendency to apply Chris+ 
tianity to all phases of life, a growing spirit of 
tolerance, a growing sense of appreciation, a grow- 
ing recognition of the spiritual in Christianity, a 
growing sense of responsibility, a growing eager- 
ness to understand the things of God, a growing 
conviction in the church of the ‘church-centric’ 
idea rather than ‘mission-centric,’ a growing de- 
sire for Christian codperation and unity and a 
growing conviction that Jesus Christ is the de- 
sire of the nations. 

“We have been through difficult situations 
together and have been drawn closer to Jesus 
Christ. Especially are the working classes long- 
ing for someone to whom they can go and that 
someone is Jesus Christ.” 


As A Non-CuristTIAN SEES CHRISTIANITY 


China’s secretary of the interior, himself not 
a Christian, in a letter to a Buddhist priest, gives 
the following testimony to the value and power 
of Christianity. 

“Christianity 1s one of the religions. I dare 
not to say it is perfect, but wherever Christians 
go they fear not to scale the mountains or sail 
the seas, braving the storms and daring to ad- 
vance in opening schools and installing hospitals. 
Even the most backward places may be changed 
into happy places by the operation of the Chris- 
tian faith. Even the most stubborn super- 
stitions have been gradually changed by the 
application of Christianivy. 

“Among the Christians, women learn to un- 
bind their feet, children learn to read — such are 
the evidences of Christian service. The organiza- 
tion is so perfect, the desire is so strong, the 
enterprises are so tremendous, the results are so 
unsurpassed, increasing with the years, that is 
it astounding to see that the influence of the 
country grows with the influence of Christianity.”’ 
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Helps for the Program 


The Study 


Montu: November. 
Topic: Expansion to the East and Sout 
(Chapter II, ‘‘From Jerusalem to Jerusalem.’’) 

Given a sense of time, of distance, and the 
ability to vision the sweep of great events — this 
chapter becomes a thrilling adventure. 

The gospel came out of the Orient, with 
Oriental imagery and setting. In the providence 
of God its first trend was westward. We turn 
with it to cross the vast east in times dim and 
strange. 

Through “The Acts of the Apostles” and the 
“Letters” to the churches in Asia we know the 
beginnings. From Pentecost, Medes, Parthians, 
Persians returned to their homes to tell the 
Good News. Paul and his companions journeyed 
in Asia Minor establishing churches. But the 
scripture record was brief. “The bulk of the 
missionary history of the world has never been 
recorded with pen and ink.’ Careful students 
have searched for clues of those dim centuries. 
Here state archives yield letters which confirm 
the scripture and tradition of the early church. 
There archaeologists with pick and spade uncover 
buried and forgotten cities and find records and 
inscriptions to fill in the story. 

_ Edessa was one of the first great Christian 
cities of the time. (Now called Urfa, it is under 
French mandate in Syria.) Abgarus, King of 
Edessa, wrote a personal letter to Jesus, beseech- 
ing him to come and heal him of some terrible 
malady (pp. 53-54). Here the first translation 
of the New Testament was made in Syriac. 
From this place went Bardaisan, the first mis- 
sionary to Persia whose identity is. known. 
Emperor Carucalla sent its ruler to Rome in 
chains because he was a Christian (p. 55). Back 
to Edessa, to Bar-Manu, the ruler and to Par- 
daisan does Armenia trace its history. 

But the real apostle to Armenia was Gregory, 
the Illuminator, who spent fourteen years in 
prison as a prelude to the preaching of the gospel 
which conquered the heart of the king and led 
to the conversion of Armenia. The spirit which 
was in him has persisted in that people, perse- 
cuted, afflicted, and in our own time suffering 
oe of a nation and people (pp. 

We may not ignore the theological contro- 
versies which rent the church, exiled an arch- 
bishop and resulted in the Nestorian, or Chaldean, 
Church. The main facts for us are that Nes- 
torians refused to call Mary ‘‘the Mother of 
God.” They defied the pope, established the 
patriarch in Babylon and in the height of the 
church’s glory counted adherents in vast num- 
bers, scattered from Edessa to Peking. They 
fostered learning and the healing arts and were 
the missionary pioneers of the East. 

How came the gospel to India? At St. Thomé, 
near Madras, is a shrine where a rock bearing 
the footprints of St. Thomas is shown visitors as 
proof that Thomas, one of the twelve, was the 
apostle to India. Certainly a Christian com- 
munity was very early established on the Mal- 
abar coast, antedating the rise of Nestorianism 


(pp. 60-61). But the discovery of the altar slab; 
with its inscriptions belonging to the seventh 
and eighth centuries, established the fact of early 
Nestorian churches here. The long loyalty of 
these isolated Christians, their persecution by 
the Romanists and the modern awakening and 
growth of this historic church witnesses to the 
power of God. 

Like incontrovertible evidence of the mission 
of the Nestorians in China is found in the tablet 
uncovered at Si-ngan-fu in 1625 (pp. 63-65). 
This tablet relates the coming of Alopan in 635 
A.D. For a century and a half the church 
flourished, beneficial to all creatures. Then it 
languished, overcome by hateful controversy at 
home and the relentless persecution of Roman- 
ists. 

Four centuries later the church in Asia Minor 
was thrilled by the call of the great khan to 
the patriarch for gospel messengers. “With 
utmost joy,” missionaries were soon on their 
way to preach the gospel among the Kerait 
Tatars north of the Hoang-Ho. Christ was 
loved by them and for four hundred years they 
were a Christian people. 

Midway of that period Jenghiz, khan of a 
neighboring people, swept down and overcame 
not only the Keraits, but the whole continent, 
and his hordes marching westward, reached the 
heart of Europe, overrunning Poland and Hun- 
gary. His power, the glory and the terror of his 
barbaric rule, shook kingdoms and churches in 
the west. In 1245 the pope sent as his ambas- 
sador, “the fat monk Carpini,’’ whose feat of 
the round trip to the tented capital of the great 
khan, nine hundred miles northwest of Peking 
in only two and a half years was “a miracle of 
swiftness!”’ 

The king of Armenia sent his brother, and 
his report was that of a devout man, telling of 
the finding of many Christians, great churches, 
and the land of the three kings who followed the 
Star. The king of France chose monks as his 
ambassadors and when they reached the tented 
capital a new khan ruled. He appointed an open 
forum, where the claims of Christian, Buddhist 
and Mohammedan should be presented. At the 
close the khan declared for the Mongolian 
soothsayers and dismissed the missionaries. 
Searcely were they home when Kublai Khan 
came to the throne and moved the capital to 
Peking. He was a man of wide and tolerant 
views, ruler of the vastest empire any man ever 
had. He sent to the pope a request for one hun- 
dred men to instruct the people of China in 
western knowledge and religion. But Rome 
was busy with ecclesiastical polities and had 
Hea a for evangelizing far-off China (pp. 
69-71). 

After six other popes had run their brief 
careers, John of Corvino, then past fifty years 
of age, was sent. To his impassioned plea 
(p. 71) the church did finally respond and wave 
after wave of Franciscan missionaries took the 
long trail. But soon the Tatar dynasty was 
overthrown. Foreigners were expelled and Chris- 
tianity pursued to its death and the door of 
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China was tightly shut to Christ (pp. 72-73). 
Such ruin does division and contention bring! 


Mrs. G. W. IsHam, 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Ili. 


STON) 
History Over the Radio 


Un the local broadcasting station studio the only 
stage selling needed is the placing of something to 
suggest a microphone, before which the women in 
turn will speak. The same characters are used as 
in “Why Foreign Missions?” (see September 
FRIEND) unless some of the suggested topics are to 
be omitted, in which case the number of characters 
will be reduced. The following topics are suggested, 
taken from Chapter Two. The women should pre- 
pare them in their own words, and either memorize 
them or have them written on slips of paper from 
which they read clearly and distinctly into the 
microphone. Hach one should not exceed three or 
four minutes. The entire program should not ex- 
ceed thirty minutes as that is the time for which the 
broadcasting facilities are supposed to have been 
engaged. An announcer may make the station 
announcement, preceding Mrs. True’s introductory 
statement, if desired). 

Mrs. True: The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society auxiliary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of —-——_—_——_—,, is bringing to you 
today the first of a series of programs which we 
hope you will find interesting and informative. 
In order that the present-day enterprise of foreign 
missions may be seen in its relation to the early 
Christian Church a series of statements will now 
be presented showing the missionary spirit of the 
early Church in its spread southward and east- 
ward. The difficulties which it encountered will 
be indicated, and we ask that you especially note 
how frequently the failure of the enterprise was 
the result of dissension among its adherents them- 
selves. We trust that Christian unity today may 
receive impetus from a thoughtful recognition of 
this significant fact. And now we shall hear from 
representatives and friends of our Society, some 
selected items from this little known period of 
long ago. 

Suggested Topics 

1. Asia Minor: The First Field, p. 49; Testi- 
mony of the Spade, p. 50. 

2. Justin Martyr: p. 51. 

3. Edessa: p. 54. 

4. Rise of the Armenian Church — Gregory: 
pp. 55, 56. 

5. The Armeniam Church Today: p. 56. 

6. Nouni, the/Captive: p. 59. 

7. The Nestorians: p. 59; The Portuguese 
Arrive in India, p. 62; The Nestorian Chapter in 
Chinese Missions, p. 65. 

8. Kublai Khan Requests Missionaries: p. 69. 

9. John of Arvino: pp. 70, 71. 

10. The Franciscan Missionaries: p. 72. 

(Mrs. True makes the following concluding state- 
ment.) 

Mrs. True: Is there a lesson for the church 
today in all of this? (Reads last paragraph of 
Chapter Two, “Reasons for Failure,” p. 73.) 
And today, from these lands which might have 
known Christ, but have been denied that bless- 
ing, we seem to see the hands of millions of men, 
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women and children outstretched to us, and to 
hear their voices speaking: 
““Give us,’ they cry, ‘your cup of consolation; 

Never to our outstretched hands is it passed. 
We long for the desire of every nation, 


And oh, we die so fast!’”’ 
Maup8 Waire Harpik, 


[SSSTCSNSD) 


Prayer, Personality, Possessions 


“So God created man in his own image, 
In the image of God created he him.” 


“And the Lord God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; 
And man became a living soul.” 
* * * * * * 


Thus it is recorded of the first, 

And thus has it been with everyone 

Born into the world. 

God yet breathes into us the breath of life, 
And only thus are we made living souls, 
Capable of communion with our God, 
Capable of growing into His likeness. 

We are placed here in the world 

That beckons us away from our high aims; 
But God, who gave us being, can and will 
Save us at cost of His own sacrifice, 

Keep us from falling, and present us last 
Faultless before His throne, having attained. 


This, then, is our high calling; 

And to this we dedicate ourselves, if we would be 
True to the best in us, and true to God. 

He has given us the keeping of that flame 
Which is the living soul we have from Him. 


How shall we keep the faith? 


The life we see is not just one, but three: 

Body, soul, spirit —a trinity in one, like that 
above. 

Our trust not one, but three: for each controls 

A share of life’s responsibilities. 


How keep the Body faithful to the trust? 


This is a record of material things: 

Our silver and our gold, our houses, lands, 

The cattle that are on the thousand hills, 

And whatsoever we have made of these: 

All —all are God’s. 

Yes, true — but all are ours. 

He trusts us with them all, these our Possessions. 

We give them back to Him 

And dedicate ourselves that we may use each 
art 

For Fim, for others, for ourselves, so well 

That all may be for glory of His name. 


How shall the Soul keep faith? 


The soul He gave us; 

More than all things else it truly is our own. 

From that we gain that indefinable thing, our 
Personality. 

Men know us from the way we smile or frown, 

The force with which we guide activities, 

The talents we display and skill to use them: 
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All this, and much more yet, makes up our Per- 
sonality. 

He gave it first; we must complete the gift 

By training, using, that it may ever grow 

More beautiful and strong. 

We hold it all in trust, and dedicate ourselves 

That we may count it all for Him, 

That through our very Personality 

His kingdom may be spread upon the earth. 


How shall the Spirit share in stewardship? 


Without the Spirit, all would go for naught: 
That part of us which holds His image, and shall 


grow 
More like Him. 
We dedicate ourselves to prayer, that we may live 
So close to Him, we'll hear His ‘still, small 
voice”’ 
Within our hearts. 
We dedicate ourselves to prayer for others, 
That ues us the forces of His power may 
wor 
Wherever human hearts cry out to God 
The whole world ’round. 


And thus we make our threefold dedication: 

Prayer, Personality, Possessions. 

And thus the trinity of our human life becomes 
transformed 

Like unto that great Trinity above. 


And thus, as Stewards, shall we keep the faith. 


Wiuma FE. Davis. 


The author says of this: ‘‘I wrote this for our 
stewardship demonstration at Founders’ Day (St. 
Augustine, Fla.). We ,had one person with the 
Life candle give all the words except the three 
questions which were asked in turn by those 
holding the Prayer, Personality and Possessions 
candles. These were lighted from the Life candle 
at the words, ‘We dedicate.’ It seemed to be 
rather effective. If you care to use the verses at 
any time you are very welcome to them.” 

Why would not this be a beautiful way to light 
the candles on Anniversary Day at services held 
across the country? 


[SSSITEN} 


Our Sixtieth Anniversary 
(Continued from page 372) 


Our women are sending children’s kimonos, a 
child’s bed and some other things. 


Auvicy FInvay. 
Kagoshima. 


Herewith list of packages and articles which I 
mailed to you today by parcel post and which I 
hope will reach you in good order. I am sorry 
that the Migiwai kindergarten packages are short 
in number. Many of the children are so little and 
so young, and they just came in in April, so some 
of their work was not good enough to send. Some 
of the teachers are inexperienced and perhaps did 
not understand f ay the significance of this work, 
so were not careful enough in guiding the chil- 
dren in the preparation of the handwork. I hope 
the celebration will be all that you want it to he, 
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both spiritually and financially. I shall be pray- 


ing much for it. 
Marrana YOUNG, 
Nagasaki. 


Among the gifts sent by Miss Young, who is 
in charge of evangelistic work and the Omura 
girls’ home, are Japanese fans, two samurai Cos- 
tumes, hair dressing ornaments, geta or street 
shoes, a lady’s pillow (consisting of a wooden 
lacquered rest and a pillow) and kindergarten 
children’s handwork. 


INDIA 

Two long lists of gifts sent from Meerut and 
Ghaziabad include posters, maps, school lesson 
papers, clay modelling, fans, charms, pillow cases, 
needle cases, pin cases, dolls of many kinds, sam- 
plers, balls, table covers, handkerchiefs, bags, reed 
pens, wall decorations, pieces of lace and of brass. 
Surely those to whom we have been sending gifts 
are making rich return to their friends in this 
country. 


Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 371) 

thin blue paper with some little paper flowers 
pasted on, but bow it did fly! David was envied 
by all the children. Though he was lame he ran 
about the lawn flying the kite, and all the little 
cripples on their frames and crutches, or in casts 
and braces, looked on enviously, though admir- 
ingly. Sed 
Then an epidemic of kite making set in. Every 
child must be supplied. Papers of various colors 
appeared and a few little bamboo sticks, though 
the latter were not imperative. There was plan- 
ning, pasting, decorating. Every child must have 
the precious kite in sight, so on the tall mosquito- 
net pole at the foot of every bed a kite swung, to 
be taken out to fly when the hours for the out- 
door air and sun baths came. Little youngsters 
in casts, on crutches, or limping along overran 
the lawn, all flying their varicolored birds. 

But where did the string come from? Such 
weak, thin little threads they were, but they 
seemed to answer. No child lacked a kite, and 
string seemed plentiful. It takes so little in any 
land to make happy little cripples! 

Helen Torres, four years old, had been brought 
to the hospital from the Island of Guam, with a 
lame leg. An ununited fracture put her in 
bandages, a board frame and a heavy weight 
hanging over the foot of her bed. Still, the days 
were happy after she learned the new language, 
and she became bright and friendly, very gener- 
ous and gracious to the other little cripples. 

Everyone had _ the privilege of ravelling off 
threads from Helen’s bandages for kite strings. 
Happy thought, and unique! Helen was cer- 
tainly obliging. Each child took his quota of 
ravellings and laboriously tied the flimsy things 
together, then wound them into a little ball. 
Then it was a kite string! Helen, with fluffy, 
fringy bandages at which the nurse wondered, 
went happily on, not knowing how much she had 
contributed to the general fun and welfare of the 
crippled children’s ward. 


A Wo 


HUMAN NATURE 


I know that I should thank my friend 
For criticism just and true, 

And love him for it, without end, 
As Christians do! 


But somehow I would rather be 
With him who flatters me a mite. 
I linger in his company 
Who thinks I’m right! 
— Anne Campbell. 


* * * 


A Union Meietine of the Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies of Oswego, Kansas, is an 
annual feature. It is an all-day meeting and this 
year the morning was given over to a review of 
“The Crowded Ways” and an address on home 
missions, while the afternoon was devoted to 
foreign missions. ‘‘From Jerusalem to Jerusa- 
lem” was reviewed and the district secretary 
made an address. A demonstration, ‘‘The Musi- 
cal Romance of a Missionary,” was an interesting 
feature of the program. This is an idea worth 
copying. 


* * * 


Rapio or Vicrroua? Which are you using 
now? The answer is almost unanimous in favor 
of the radio, and the victrola and its records are 
relegated to a secluded spot. We almost said 
attic, but the legions of apartment dwellers have 
no such receptacles for outgrown things. So 
what are you going to do with your old machine 
and records? One of our missionaries is radiantly 
happy because two of her friends have shared 
their records with her and suggests that others 
may do the same thing. This missionary writes: 
“T thought I would tell you this in the hope that 
others may be helped. I know I am going to call 
down blessings on my friends for many years, 
after I get back to the jungles, for what they 
have made possible. My modest list of records is 
swelled out of all fantastic dreams’ limits now.’ 


* * * 


Tuis Was A WONDERFUL Party! In June the 
King’s Heralds of Clark’s Mills, Penn. gave a 
party to the members of the missionary society 
and their friends, to celebrate the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary. The guest of honor was Mrs. Simons, 
who has been president of the auxiliary for forty 
years. She was presented with forty carnations 
and a cake bearing forty candles. Another valued 
gift was a list of forty paid members of the 
auxiliary, twenty-four paid members of the 
King’s Heralds and fifty Little Light Bearers. 
No wonder that the reporter says, “‘Every one 
went home feeling that it had been a great day.”’ 


* * * 


ALL CuRIsTIAN STEWARDS in the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society who are expecting to 


attend the Sixtieth Anniversary in Columbus will 
please report theirnames to their Branch steward- 
ship secretary, who in turn will report the total 
number to Mrs. J. L. Duckworth, stewardship 
secretary of Cincinnati Branch, 220 East Madison 
Avenue, Springfield, Ohio. 


* * * 


A CaLenpsr Birtupay Party was recently 
given by the auxiliary of Pickford, Mich. Supper 
was served at twelve small tables decorated 
appropriately to represent the twelve months of 
the year and each person present (members of 
the society were allowed one guest each) brought 
an offering equal to the years of her age. A 
birthday cake was presented to the oldest mem- 
ber of the auxiliary, whose years are seventy-two. 
Afterward the guests adjourned to a public 
meeting in the auditorium, under the direction 
of the Standard Bearers. One feature of the 
program was the pantomime, “‘O Zion, Haste.” 


* * * 


Zero Cuarces Lose their zeros when exten- 
sion secretaries really get at work. Here is the 
record of one — Mrs. Badman of Eau Claire, 
Wis.: Extension members secured in six zero 
churches, a new extension member and two 
active members gained for the local auxiliary. 
There would be no fear of a loss in total member- 
ship at the end of the year if all extension secre- 
taries followed her example. 


* * * 


Mount Hermon FreprrAtEeD ScHoou of Mis- 
sions held its session in July. Nine denomina- 
tions codperate in this school and many others 
attend the school. ‘“‘From Jerusalem to Jerusa- 
lem”’ was presented by Mrs. Charles W. Williams 
of Portland, Ore., who had been a delegate to the 
Jerusalem Conference. ' From her first-hand 
knowledge of that gathering she drew for her 
lessons and for a masterly evening address on 
“Looking Out from Jerusalem.’’ The home mis- 
sions book was taught by Mrs. Hallie Linn Hill of 
New York. Other fine speakers and leaders con- 
tributed to make a memorable session. 


* * * 


AMONG THE SouvENIRS of the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary Meeting will be a notable gift from 
Zanesville, Ohio, in the form of 1,500 pieces of 
pottery and tile ware. “This,” says the Zanesville 
Signal, “is one of the largest gifts made by any 
city of the state, several of which have been 
chosen to contribute to the list of the state’s out- 
standing products.” 

* * * 


Have You Orprerep Your Ezecutive Daily? 
Order at once, if you have neglected it up to this 
time. Send thirty-five cents, for the seven issues, 
to the publication office in Boston. 
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Entered Into Life 


Mrs. H. T. Thomas, Red Oak, Ia. Faithful 
treasurer of the auxiliary for many years. — 
Des Moines Branch. 

Mrs. Ella Jameson Klingerman. The possessor 
of extraordinary mental powers and a devoted 
believer in and giver to missions. — Pacific 
Branch. 

Mrs. Rachel Macy, Elmwood, Ill. A lifelong 
Christian and faithful adherent of missions. — 
Miss Lyla Burdick, Stonington, Ill. President of 
the auxiliary. One who never tired of doing good 
for others. — Mrs. Metta S. Ball, Farmersville, 
Ill. Beloved president of the auxiliary and 
charter member. — Mrs. Augusta Cole, Wau- 
paca, Wis. A life member of the Society. — 
Mrs. Louis Rothert, Fort Branch, Ind. Presi- 
dent of the auxiliary. A devoted member. — 
Mrs. Ruth Salyers and Mrs. Lulu Huston, 
Fairmount, Ind. Both members who will be 
much missed. — Miss Gertrude George, Browns, 
Ill. President of the auxiliary. Ever an active 
worker for the cause.— Mrs. Eleanor H. 
Anderson, Indianapolis, Ind. Always a wise 
counsellor and an inspiration to all those with 
whom she came in contact. — Northwestern 
Branch. 
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gestions, perfectly. The stories for the nationals 
can be gleaned from issues of the FrrmND or our 
story leaflets. 

Costumes: Dreamer, gray, preferably; Prayer, 
Personality, Possessions, flowing robes in stew- 
ardship colors, or white with shoulder sashes of 
stewardship colors; Consecration, flowing robe of 
white, with colored shoulder sash; native cos- 
tumes for national representatives (these can be 
reproduced from pictures in the Frrmnp). 

Dreamer has chair at front corner of platform, 
side opposite entrance. Each group, as it comes, 
takes center stage, but affer speaking steps back 
to form prearranged grouping. Consecration, 
after speaking, takes position opposite Dreamer, 
while the latter, center stage, makes closing 
speech. 

Notes for Pianist 


Play softly ‘“‘Lead On, O King Eternal,’’ while 
Dreamer comes to platform and seats herself; 
“Oh, Jesus, I Have Promised,” while Prayer 
comes with women of India; “Faith of Our 
Fathers,” while Personality comes with Korean 
women; ‘‘The Morning Light Is Breaking,”’ 
while Possessions comes with Chinese women; 
“Q Zion Haste,” while Consecration comes; 
“OQ Love That Will Not Let Me Go,” reces- 
sional. 
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Soldiers of the Cross, arise! 

Gird you with your armour bright; 
Mighty are your enemies, 

Hard the battle ye must fight, 

Be the banner still unfurled, 

Still unsheathed the Spirit’s sword, 
Till the kingdoms of the world 

Are the Kingdom of the Lord. 
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The Mystery Box 
Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Crark 
1716 Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 


The Hallowe’en lady says: ‘‘I made an imitation pie with 
a manila paper top and decorated it with red crayon to 
represent juice and cut little slits, through each of which 
was folded a Mystery Box question with a thread attached 
to it to draw it out by. Dressed in Hallowe'en fashion, with 
sheet and pillow case, I came into the room singing this 
Jingle as I passed around. 


“Sing a song of mystery, a pocket full of ‘rye. 

Six and twenty questions all baked in a pie. 

When the pie is opened a question each will ask, 

And to answer it correctly will be your cheerful task. 

But if you do not answer it you'll surely get no pie, _ 

So please put on your thinking cap for now ‘tis do or die.” 

1. What would be quite rare for a Japanese 
lady to do? 

2. Cautioned not to slip or she would break 
the second story window; why? 

3. Why had she an almost irresistible desire 
to stop the speaker? 

4. What, did it seem to her, Jesus would be 
doing all day long if he were here? 

5. Wonders if those five college boys ever 
dreamed of — what? 

6. Africa is not a country, he said; then what 
is it? 

7. If the church does not quickly sense its 
obligations what will tomorrow see? 

8. Only how can a Mohammedan woman in 
Egypt change her religion? 

9. Where is a revival in the church impera- 
tive? 

10. Give the prayer of the Chinese Move- 
ment, especially the three werds in italics. 

11. What three great changes were started by 
a missionary in China? 

12. The world seems to be on the edge of what 
and the church is doomed if what? 

13. Never heard that flies carry disease; what 
people? 

14. Describe a woman with whom an Amer- 
ican woman might exchange places. 

15. She said it was worth it all and much 
more; what was? 

16. How do we mock God? 

17. A new Sixtieth Anniversary hymn; men- 
tion three important names in connection with 
this. ; 

18. Maybe your name is Mary or Mabel or 
Ruth or some other; then look for your mis- 
sionary and send her a birthday gift. 

19. Dimes for God and dollars for what? 

20. Who are the only ones arrested? 

21. What caused the rapid growth of their 
church in their area? 

22. Give the unique sentence beginning with 
the words, ‘‘patient, plodding.” 

23. Tell about the Mandarin woman. 

24. The cleverest writer is the one who can —. 
Finish the sentence. 

25. How was a missionary made radiantly 
happy? 
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The Light to Go On— 


FOR MISSIONARY PROGRAMS FOR THE 
COMING YEAR IS IN THE LITERATURE 
AND PROGRAMS LISTED BELOW: 


CWIGHI 


FOR AUXILIARIES 


TEXTBOOK, “From Jerusatem ro JerusaLem.” Post- 
paid: paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

PROGRAMS. A 32-page illustrated booklet; convenient 
size, 314 x 5; two pages for each month with spaces 
for date, place of meeting, names of hostess or host- 
esses, program leader and program participants. 
Price 5 cents. A small price for a large return in keep- 
ing members informed about the meetings. Clubs 
have their programs issued in advance, why not mis- 
slonary auxiliaries? 

“THE OLIVE BRANCH.” A booklet of Devotional 
Services, inspiring and stimulating. Price 15 cents. 

SENIOR PROGRAM TOPICS. A 4-page folder (free) 
giving the program topics for the year together with 
list of leaflets and helps suggested for each, and other 
information. 

THE BUDGET is a packet of literature including the 
leaflets and demonstrations called for in the 12 pro- 
grams and a copy of “The Olive Branch.” Price of 
Budget 75 cents. 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

TEXTBOOK, “Tue Ont Woo Went Aanp Tur One Sub 
Founp.” Postpaid, paper only, $1.25. Following 
each of the nine chapters are program suggestions, so the book is the com- 
plete program equipment for the year. 

THE BLUE PRINT is the guide for the year. It contains the plans, goals, valu- 
able suggestions, explanation of Thank-Offering, Standard of Efficieney, ete. 


FOR JUNIORS 

TEXTBOOK FOR JUNIORS, “Going to Jerusalem.” Postpaid: paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

STORY BOOK FOR LITTLE LIGHT BEARERS, “Little Lord Jesus,” price 
25 cents. 

STORY BOOK FOR JUNIORS FOR PROGRAM. USE, “World Neighbor- 
hood Stories,”’ price 35 cents. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR JUNIOR LEADERS on “Going to Jerusalem,” by the 
author of the textbook. Price 15 cents. 

“INFORMATION FOR LEADERS” (free) contains plans, program topics and 
list of helps for the year. 

THE BUDGET, a packet of literature including “World Neighborhood Stories,” 
“Suggestions for Leaders,”’ leaflets and demonstrations called for in the 12 
programs. Price 75 cents. 


Order all literature and program supplies from your own Branch Depot of Supplies. 
(SEE LIST ON SECOND COVER PAGE) 
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“SIATY - YEARS 3a 
OF PROGRESS GOLDER 


More than 569,000 women and children enrolled in 
present membership. 

Over 42 million dollars raised for work in mission lands. 

Fourteen hundred missionaries sent to the field. 

Eight million dollars worth of real estate in countries 
outside America. 


An Achievement Worthy of the Great 
Sixtieth Anniversary Celebration 


IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 
OCTOBER 24 to 30, 1929 


THE EXECUTIVE DAILY 


Will tell you all about it 
No other report so complete 


Seven Issues—Thirty-Five Cents 


Mailed daily if order reaches Publisher before October 15 


Name. 
Street . 
hits) ean Be a TS a RTS. pn AngII 


Mail Your Subscription Order to 


A. G. BAILEY, Publisher 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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I will sing of the heights and depths of nature. 
They are full of the presence of God. 


On the mountain top, looking over the snow- 
clad peaks, 
He tells me He is as eternal as their eternal 


snows 


Which ever fill the rivers that bring life to the 
plains; 
He also is the Water of Life. 


It is deep down in the canon, 

Where the torrent excavates and re-excavates 
the soil of the valley, 

That I feel Him nearest; 


For it is thus that we get to know Him best, 
Reaching down and further down 
Into the unfathomable depths of His love. 


Grenoble, France 
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Shadow and Sunshine 


By Margaret I. W. Hermiston, Delhi, India 


Child Marriage Act will come into 

effect. In the meantime an unprece- 

dented number of marriages are being 
celebrated all over India. One day, in the 
Delhi bazar, I saw three wedding proces- 
sions. Someone else, another day, saw a 
dozen. Recently we met one in the Raj- 
putana Desert, and within the bounds of 
the Tilaunia sanitarium I saw one. 

The rich and poor, the low caste and the 
high caste alike, are endeavoring to escape 
from the restrictions and the penalties of 
the Child Marriage Law. The assump- 
tion is that most if not all of the contract- 
ing parties are under the age prescribed 
for marriage in the act — namely fourteen 


| a few days from now the Sarda 


for girls and eighteen for boys; else why - 


hastén to have the marriage before April 
first? The Siatesman, the other day, re- 
ported the marriage of a baby girl twenty- 
one days old to a boy two years old. 
Another issue reported five thousand mar- 
riages in two months in a town of no con- 
siderable size. In late March the same 
paper announced that in all the southern 
districts the communities are busy cele- 
brating marriages in order to avoid the 
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operation of the Sarda Act. Many of the 
brides and bridegrooms are under seven 
years of age. In Ajmer, the home town 
of the originator of the bill, it was reported 
that in one day there were as many as 
seven hundred weddings. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda knew what 
he was doing when he moved that such a 
bill be passed — knew the terrible need of 
it; and those who passed it knew the need. 
Naturally there is opposition to the act 
and efforts are being made in some quart- 
ers to have it modified at least; but en- 
lightened men and women all over India 
are determined that it shall be enforced. 

In the words of Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni, 
in his address before the Forty-Second 
Indian National Social Conference, held 
in Lahore last December: ‘‘The new law 
is bound to produce far-reaching results. 
As we know there are a little less than 
three lakhs (300,000) of widows in India 
below the age of fourteen years. The 
Sarda Act ensures that not a single un- 
happy soul shall be added to this category 
in future years. It is.also expected that 
infantile mortality, and mortality of 
women during childbirth will be appre- 
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ciably reduced; that the number of ab- 
ductions of minor girls will be diminished, 
and that generally the new Act will make 
a substantial contribution towards im- 
proved health and happiness in numerous 
homes. At the same time a serious ob- 
stacle which has so long stood in the way 
of a wider diffusion of literacy among 
women will have, to a great extent, dis- 
appeared.” 

And now for a change of topic. 

Two needs were presented in our Delhi 
church not long ago, the outcome of which 

| was some beautiful giving. 

Mr. and Mrs. Church of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society came to stay with 
me while they were presenting their work 
in the city. On Sunday morning Mrs. 
Church spoke to our Sunday school. She 
told stories showing the change that had 
come into the lives of some people through 
hearing the Scriptures read or through 
reading them for themselves. She told, 
too, how they were collecting money so 
that they could print a new edition of the 
whole Bible in Urdu; that ten rupees (be- 
tween three and four dollars) would endow 
a page in this new edition and that one 
might choose the page to endow. 
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The children 
were greatly im- 
pressed. One of 
the older girls, 
Jane, came to me 
at the close of the 
Sunday school and 
said, ‘‘ Miss Sahib, 
I want you to give 
all the money I 
have just earned 
to Mrs. Church 
for the Bible So- 
ciety. And Miss 
Sahib, please give 
her every pice.” 
Jane is an orphan 
with not a penny 
to her name, de- 
pendent upon the 
mission for all she 
gets, though occasionally, by doing little 
odd jobs, she earns money for some of the 
little things. Wanting a comb, she had 
asked me to give her some sewing. She 
had finished the work I had given her to do 
and I was on the point of buying the comb 
when she came with this request, ‘‘ Please 
give it all.” 

Our matron came to me one day and 
said, ‘“‘Miss Sahib, I would like to endow 
a page in that Bible. If you will advance 
me four rupees of my pay for this month I 
will give you six rupees that I had laid 
aside to buy warm clothes for myself. 
That will make the ten rupees; and will 
you please send it to Mrs. Church?”’ 

“But,” I asked, ‘what will you do for 
warm clothes?” For ten rupees was more 
than half of her salary. 

“T’ll make my old ones do,’ 
swered. 

At the Christmas Day service in Delhi 
I witnessed the most beautiful giving that 
I have ever seen anywhere. The service 
was held in a large tent because the church 
was much too small to hold our Christmas 
congregation. There must have been 
about six hundred people there. 

A Sunday or two before, a collection 
had been taken for the Warne Baby Fold 
at Bareilly. Twenty-seven rupees were 
received then and later the pastor got five 
more. At the Christmas service he men- 
tioned this and said that he would like 
to have the sum made up to fifty rupees, 
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the amount that was sent in last year. 
Then he made a few remarks about the 
baby fold. 

Hardly had he finished speaking before 
a man sitting near the pulpit went up and 
put down one rupee. That started it. 
From all over that tent men went for- 
ward and put down their rupees. Little 
children, sent forward by their parents, 
presented their offerings, and those who 
had not the money with them rose and 
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made pledges. On and on it went. In the 
midst of it the district superintendent 
struck up ‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow,” and it was sung again and 
again. When the sums were totalled it 
was found that instead of fifty we had 
over a hundred rupees to send to the baby 
fold. I had never seen an audience so 
moved. There had been no pressing at 
all— just a need presented. It was 
beautiful! 


Let’s Go to the Country 


By Azalia E. Peet, Kagoshima, Japan 


cano, rising out of the East in 

Kagoshima harbor. Sakurajima, 

the purple-shadowed mountain 
towering above the rounded stone bridges 
of feudal Satsuma. Sakurajima, the 
agate-colored vision framed by my study 
window! 

A tiny oil-burning tug now takes us 
weekly to a fishing village on this moun- 
tain for a children’s meeting. Since the 
eruption of 1913 this work has been 
carried on. 

After eight years absence the welcome 
accorded me by the dear old woman in 
whose home this meeting has for years 
been held was one of the most touching of 
all the happy welcome parties given me on 
my return to a much loved land. 

A children’s meeting at Sakurajima 
means a model worship program charac- 
terized by quiet music, the use of beauti- 
ful pictures, appropriate songs and scrip- 
ture, a special story, all hung about a 
well chosen theme. It means a class 
period with children divided into groups 
for Bible study, with classrooms furnished 
by the seashore or a deserted sugar cane 
field, weather permitting. It means some 
expressional activity following the story 
hour. This model Sunday school is 
housed in a tiny farmhouse, the equip- 
ment being carried back and forth from 
Kagoshima in furoshikis (squares of col- 
ored cloth) by the three teachers who 
conduct this school. , 

It was November. For weeks we had 
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studied the thought of thanksgiving. 
Sakurajima had never had a real harvest 
festival. The people are extremely poor. 
Was it wise to ask the children to bring 
gifts for the orphans of Kagoshima? Our 
fears were allayed when we saw the group 
of children that awaited us on Thanks- 
giving Day. Every one of the eighty 
children brought a gift and every gift was 
the same. Pockets bulged with them, 
hands were filled with them, furoshikis 
carried them, baskets contained them. 
When they were poured forth into huge 
flat baskets in the front of the room they 
made a veritable mountain in our midst 
—a, mountain of sweet potatoes! The 
official note of thanks that was received 
from the Kagoshima Orphanage (a Bud- 
dhist institution) was much appreciated 
by the Sakurajima children. The orphan- 
age also made a note of this gift in the 
Kagoshima newspapers, I suppose hoping 
that other Sunday schools of the com- 
munity would note and do likewise. 

It was the Christmas season. For 
weeks we had practised the music and the 
costuming. Living tableaus of the birth 
of Christ were given in soft candlelight in 
this crude little farmhouse by children 
who had never known the joys of dressing 
up. One tiny room furnished the stage, 
paper doors were the curtain. The painted 
background, the costumes, the Christmas 
tree, the trimmings and the boxes of 
candy were produced from baskets and 
bundles brought by boat from Kago- 
shima. 
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The village school teachers, four men 
and two women, begged for an invitation 
and came. About two hundred children 
crowded into the tiny matted rooms and 
the older girls of the village, busy at 
weaving looms, begged an hour of freedom 
and came. It was a royal celebration. 

Let’s go to the country. It means dirty 
boats crowded with vile smelling cargoes, 
it means rough seas, wet decks, vermin, 
flies, dried fish, pigs in every dooryard, 
waiting for boats that run on no schedule, 
dirty children half clad, with unkempt 
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years ago a tiny lad sitting in the front 
row at Sakurajima, now studying medicine 
in the Imperial University at Fukuoka. 
He is a graduate of our Methodist school, 
Chinzei, at Nagasaki, and the teachers 
say is the finest specimen ever sent out 
from this school. His mother, in bare feet 
and the short kimono of the farm woman, 
is the one who welcomes me to her house 
each week as I go to Sakurajima. 

It was dark when the Christmas pro- 
gram was over. The special boat ordered 
to take us home failed to appear. A 
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hair and terrible skin diseases. 
this it means but more. 

It means the love of simple fisher folk, 
their hospitality expressed in tea and 
pickles — always pickles — also hot sweet 
potatoes; it means a marked advance in 
village cleanliness shown in tidy lanes 
brushed every morning before school by 
the school children; it means hundreds of 
children listening quietly to every word of 
the Bible lesson and putting the moral 
teaching to direct use; it means teaching 
children to love God, to trust him and to 
pray to him. 

It means boys like Hidenori San, ten 


Yes, all 


friendly fisherman offered to row us over, 
refusing any compensation because he 
wanted to show his appreciation of what 
we were doing for his village. 

As we sat cozily tucked into a rug in 
an open boat and for more than an 
hour watched the moon rise behind 
Sakurajima, making a golden path of 
light to us; as we gazed at the strong 
body of the fisherman, rhythmically weay- 
ing back and forth with his one big oar, 
and the whole was silhouetted against a 
moonlit sky, we all thanked God for - 
beauty, for country evangelistic work, for 
the joy of Sakurajima. 
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Two Mite Box Openings 


By Merle B. Kibler 


YDIA PERRY threw the small 

| gilt and red box, with its scrolls 

_A and emblazonings in foreign char- 

acters, out of her hand to the 

table. It struck and fell on its side, and 

lay there meekly, as if pondering the 

petulance, the vehemence, the disgust 
that had prompted Lydia’s action. 

“Tie there, you nasty little box, you!” 
was her mental reflection. ‘‘Another 
place for nickels and dimes, as if I didn’t 
have more than enough places for mine, 
right now! There was only a dollar in you 
today at the opening, but I can’t help it. 
I couldn’t afford more. How do Mrs. 
Ainsworth and Polly Green put so much 
in theirs? They do it just for show, I do 
believe.” 

But lLydia’s conscience, being wide 
awake and honest, promptly refuted this 
little statement, and certain facts brought 
forth in the mite box opening at the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
meeting that afternoon came back to her 
mind, and stayed there accusingly while 
she got supper. 

A sense of shame, she knew, had 
possessed her when she threw her mite 
box on the table — shame at the memory 
of the limp dollar bill that box had 
yielded at the meeting, in comparison 
with the cheerful dimes, shiny quarters, 
and clinking pennies in the others. She 
had thrust the dollar bill in at the last 


moment before leaving, when she rescued- 


the box from its lonely, dusty hiding place 
on her closet shelf. 

No very clear understanding of the 
whys and wherefores of mite boxes (save 
that they were nuisances) had ever come 
to Lydia until that day, but she remem- 
bered some of the things she had heard 
that afternoon: four thousand eight hun- 
dred eighty-eight boxes in one Branch 
which had gathered more than twenty- 
seven hundred dollars, a King’s Herald 
box containing forty dollars, and the 
money all helping to save sick babies, 
build hospitals and churches, and main- 
tain schools and Bible women. Listening 
to the shining-eyed, devoted women who 
had taken part in that meeting, and told 


of the great work of the mite boxes, 
Lydia had felt a responsive glow in her 
heart, but envy and shame had crept in 
and extinguished her feeble longing to 
share in it. On her return home, she had 
felt only impatience and petulance, and 
that renewed hopeless viewpoint of so few 
dollars, so many places where they were 
needed. 

The Perrys were an ordinary middle 
class family in an ordinary midwest town. 
John was a telegraph operator for the 
railroad. He did routine work in a con- 
scientious, faithful way, and when his 
eight-hour trick was over went home to 
his modest bungalow and his garden, to 
Lydia and the twins, like a boy released 
from school. Bob and Betty were fine, 
sturdy youngsters, the pride of their 
father’s and mother’s hearts. 

The Perrys were not especially prosper- 
ous, but neither had they ever been in dire 
want, nor even known the grimness of 
actual poverty. If they seemed a bit self- 
satisfied with themselves and their posses- 
sions, a little as if God were very remote 
and unneeded in an existence as carefree 
and smooth as theirs, their fault was the 
same as that of thousands of other fami- 
lies in this comfort- and pleasure-loving 
America of ours. 

Lydia forgot the mite boxes. She even 
sang a little as she set the table, and 
superintended the washing of Bob’s and 
Betty’s hands. There was a scratch, she 
noticed, on Betty’s wrist—a jagged, 
rough little scratch. She washed and 
soaped it carefully, thinking she would put 
iodine on it. But in the flurry of John’s 
arrival, and the odor of a pot burned dry, 
she forgot the scratch, along with the 
matter of the mite boxes. 

* * * 

The sun was blazing hot on Lydia’s 
back under a thin cotton garment. It 
was like a brazen disc in the hot blue 
bowl of the sky. Above her were the 
narrow crowded buildings, the winding 
streets, the noise and filth of a teeming 
foreign city. She saw unpleasant sights, 
she smelled unpleasant smells, she heard 
unpleasant sounds. But she walked 
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steadily onward, feeling her footsteps 
guided, until she came to a less crowded 
quarter, to a wider street with trees and 
light and air, which sloped gently upward 
to a little hill crowned with an orderly 
group of buildings. 

The knowledge was in Lydia’s heart 
that these were the buildings belonging to 
the missionaries — their school, their hos- 
pital, their living quarters. She thought 
that a clinic was in progress, for a con- 
stant stream of pitiful mothers with wan 
ghosts of babies in their arms, children 
with red, inflamed eyes or angry fester- 
ing sores on their bodies, passed her. 
She took up her stand beside the door 
through which these patients passed to 
the healing services within. Some came 
back presently, with new hope and relief 
from suffering written on their faces; some 
remained, to be put in clean beds, Lydia 
knew, to be given nourishing food, careful 
nursing, and medicine. 

But presently a woman, in the white 
dress of a nurse, stood in the doorway and 
barred it with a firm arm. Lydia thought 
she had never seen a more beautiful face 
— beautiful in its forgetfulness of self and 
passion for others—but it was sad and 
stern. 

“You must go away,” she said to the 
remaining sufferers. ‘‘We have no more 
bandages or medicine, no empty beds; and 
the mite box money, with which we buy 
our supplies, is exhausted.” 

Oh, the tragic murmuring that arose! 
And to Lydia’s horror, the foremost 
woman in that little group held a child 
by the hand, a child with starvation writ- 
ten in every line of her body, a child with 
an old woman’s mask of tragedy, but a 
child with Betty’s face travestied in her 
features. 

“Take my child! 
wailed the mother. 
forward, protest on her lips. 
missionary spoke sadly. 

“We can’t. This child, and others, will 
die, because you, and a thousand fortu- 
nate women like you, had no gifts of 
gratitude for your blessings to put in your 
mite boxes. You don’t deserve your good 
homes in a Christian land, your kind 
husbands and plentiful food and clothes, 
children, friends, happinesses, if you can’t 
share with these unfortunate ones.’’ Her 


She will die!” 
Lydia, too, started 
But the 
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eyes bored into Lydia’s. “Do you?” 

Lydia could bear it no longer. ‘No, no, 
no,” she screamed, and awoke, in con- 
fused distress, to John’s shaking and 
Betty’s moans in the next room. 

Afterward, that vivid dream merged 
with the vivid reality of Betty’s desperate 
illness which began the same night. It 
was as in a daze that she moved through 
that week, when she and John and the 
doctor fought the infection which had 
entered Betty’s body through that little 
scratch. 

Her mind swayed between gratitude 
that Betty had a clean bed to lie in, loving 
and competent hands to nurse her, and all 
the skill of modern medical science to 
minister to her, and fear lest, after all, 
none of these could save her, and she 
would have to die, like the child of the 
dream. 

Lydia thought of her mite box, wished 
with hopeless longing that she had filled 
it to overflowing out of the depths of a 
grateful heart, when they were all well 
and happy, with no shadow hanging over 
them. She became one embodied prayer, 
yearning fiercely towards God with the 
demand that Betty be made whole. 

But one night, on her knees at Betty’s 
bedside, a vision came to her of the 
many, many mothers who had agonized 
over their sick children since the begin- 
ning of time; of the many, many mothers 
whose prayers that their children’s illness 
might be healed, had had to be denied; 
mothers whose children were no less dear 
to them than Betty to her; mothers black 
and yellow, brown and red — foreign 
mothers, American mothers, heathen 
mothers, Christian mothers. A sort of 
agony and breathlessness of renunciation 
came to her. She whispered, low and 
sobbing, ‘Not my will, O Lord, but 
thine!’”’ and knew, for the first time in 
days, the peace of leaving all in the hands 
of God. 

Next morning, clear eyed, but white 
and spent, Betty smiled weakly at her 
mother, and they knew she would live. 
Later in the day Lydia, with brimming 
eyes, emptied her purse and John’s 
pockets into the mite box which stood 
hopefully on the library table — emptied 
them, and knew that the dimes and quar- 
ters and dollars were not enough, nor 
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could there ever be enough, to pay for 
Betty’s life. But she thought of heathen 
babies across the sea, and of the gift of 
healing her pennies could carry to them. 

At the next opening of the mite boxes, 
Lydia’s seemed to stand proudly among 
the rest, as well filled as any. And 
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Lydia’s own voice, sweet and faltering, 
related the story of her dream as I have 
told it to you here. And who knows how 
many little red or brown boys or girls may 
owe life itself to that dream, and to 
Betty’s illness? ‘‘God moves in a mys- 
terious way, his wonders to perform.” 
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A Day School in West China 


By Gladys B. Harger, Chengtu, China 


SCHOOL has a Chinese teacher 

who is a genius with children. 

I never saw anyone like her. She 
enters into the work and play of the chil- 
dren as if she were one of them and she 
does get wonderful results. Her name is 
Rachel Peng. The Chinese name of the 
school is Chi Hua. 

Visiting missionaries have said fine 
things about the school. One said that 
the primary school surpassed the college 
in its Christmas music, and his statement 
was echoed by other musicians. It was 
an inspiration to hear that body of chil- 
dren, from the largest to the smallest, all 
singing in perfect unison and with ex- 
pression that stirred one’s heart the ma- 
jestic strains of “‘Praise ye the Father.” 

Among the philanthropic services ren- 
dered by the pupils during the year have 
been a Christmas contribution to the local 
orphanage, to the Old Ladies’ Home and 
to the School for the Blind (all three of 
which are supported by local subscrip- 
tions) and a gift of asum 
of money to a poor widow 
who had been robbed of 
all that she had. The 
pupils save their own 
money to give to these 
causes, as was evidenced 
by the fact that the col- 
lection for the widow 
was taken on the same 
morning that it was an- 
nounced and they had 
had no chance to go 
home for the money. 
Many pupils live a long 
way from the school and 
their parents, preferring 
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not to have them on the streets more 
than is necessary, give them a few coppers 
to buy a bowl of noodles or something 
else to eat at noon. That day they sacri- 
ficed some of their own food money. 

Whether they can recite the verse or 
not, they are learning the truth of the 
teaching, “‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

Last year the school gave an entertain- 
ment to raise money for new library sup- 
plies. It was a great success in spite 
of four other organizations conducting 
money-raising campaigns at the same 
time. They secured enough money for 
their library books and the nucleus of a 
fund for building a chapel room large 
enough to seat all the pupils, and of a 
nature conducive to worship. Miss Peng 
has long wished for such a room and now, 
through her own efforts, we hope that it 
will some day become a reality. 

Perhaps you would like to hear a little 
Chinese girl named High Aspiration tell 
how she felt on the great occasion. 
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“The bell has rung, which means that 
it is time to go to the big auditorium for 
the program. I wish they would hurry; 
I can hardly wait, I am so excited. We 
have practised after school every day for 


Just A GLIMPSE OF ONE OF THE DRILLS 


a long time, because we want to help our 
school. Now we are in line, all dressed in 
white — white garments, white shoes and 
white stockings. But as we enter the 
auditorium I feel a bit frightened. We 
never had so many people looking at us 
when we drilled and sang. First comes 
our school song which our principal wrote 
for us and which we all love to sing. I 
always feel at home singing that song and 
now I don’t feel a bit afraid. . 

“Now I must hurry and get my cos- 
tume for the Ox Dance, which isn’t like 
a dance at all, but they call it that. Isn’t 
it fun to wear paper costumes of red, 
green and white!... 

“Next I get my little brass gong to tap 
while we sing our Chinese chants — old, 
old Chinese music that we all like.... 

“T wish I were bigger so that I could 
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take part in the plays which the fifth and 
sixth grade girls are giving. They’re so 
interesting. I’ll just sit quietly and listen. 
I like the place where the father breaks 
the wine jug filled with the mother’s tears 
and says he’ll never drink another drop of 
wine if the mother feels so badly about it. 
People jump when the jug crashes to the 
floor and it’s quite exciting. And I like 
the one where the official comes in with 
his grand, beautiful robes; they are all 
shiny and lovely. But I can’t watch it all. 
I must be off to the dressing room and 
put on my kitten costume. Oh, I like this 
one, for everybody laughs at our tails 
curled up our backs, and they listen 
so eagerly while we sing and act the 
story... 

“Now a schoolmate is going to demon- 
strate some graceful, though vigorous, 
Chinese boxing. She wears a_ bright- 
colored embroidered Mandarin gown and 
a gilded headdress. I cannot watch this 
nor the little tiny first graders in their 
blue and yellow, lavender and green, pink 
and white costumes, swinging the dumb- 
bells. There are other things, too, which 
I shall miss; but it takes a long time to 
find everyone’s ‘bee’ costume and get it 
on. There is the suit, the headband and 
the wings, all of bright yellow. And we 
must be ready to fly out of the hive as 
soon as the curtains open.... 

“This is a long, long drill and Tam get- 
ting tired. After I sing ‘Chi Hua will 
shine today,’ I shall not have to do any- 
thing more. I’ll just wait to go home with 
sister. ... 

“OQ mother, I want to go to bed right 
after supper. I’m so tired, and we have 
to give another drill tomorrow afternoon. 
I am so tired — but I’m glad, mother 
dear, that we are getting the money our- 
selves to help our school.” 
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The Call of the Mountains 


By Glora Wysner, Algiers, North Africa 


T last the long-awaited day ar- 
A rived and I set off on my first trip 
through Kabylia with my senior 
missionaries as my happy guides. 


Our Ford carried us through the early 
morning traffic of the city of Algiers. It 


reminds one of trying successfully to get 
through a maze of obstacles — the same 
in this case being composed of other 
motor cars wildly trying to do the same, 
donkey carts crawling along always on 
the best parts of the road, slow moving 
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street cars that stop at nearly every fence 
post while folks hop on and off on which- 
ever side they like and-whenever they like, 
huge trucks with trailers lumbering along 
and making so much noise they couldn’t 
possibly hear your signal to pass and are 
as likely as not to want more of the road 
just as you attempt to pass, natives by 
the dozens who walk leisurely wherever 
they will, and that usually seems to be all 
over the road, and who invariably cross to 
the other side and then hop back again 
directly they see your car approaching. 
Successfully we wiggled in and out among 
all this and when we reached the out- 
skirts of the city safe and sound I noticed 
that my seniors settled back with sighs of 
relief to enjoy the trip while I felt like 
shouting at the success that was really 
ours in having successfully gotten through 
traffic as complicated as a Chinese puzzle. 

We left the beautiful “‘White City” — 
Algiers — behind us and sped across the 
plain, a stretch of rich, cultivated land 
with well kept farm buildings and beauti- 
ful homes which told us at a glance that 
all this land is in the hands of the French 
and not the natives. We saw fine fields of 
grain, much of it ripe and ready to cut, 
while hay was being cut in many places. 
There were acres and acres of vines, care- 
fully cared for and growing rapidly — for 
as you know the grapevine is one of the 
principal things cultivated in this land. 
We travelled along beautiful roads, many 
of which look like lovely long lanes, with 
eucalyptus trees growing on either side 
and often meeting high overhead. 

After we had traveled for some two 
hours and were getting near the foot of 
the mountains we began to pass many 
herds of sheep and goats, also natives 
walking, natives on donkeys and mules, 
some with only one sheep or goat, others 
with dozens of them, some with chickens, 
- others with nothing. What was it all 
about? Where were they going? They 
were on their way to a village at the foot 
of the mountains where the next day at an 
early hour Kabyle market would begin. 
The Kabyle men by the hundreds attend 
these markets which are held weekly in all 
parts of Kabylia and where all kinds of 
bartering and trade are carried on by the 
natives. Space will not permit me to 
describe one of these interesting and de- 
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lightfully fascinating markets now. We 
saw several of them in the course of our 
trip and I always longed to stop and 
wander through and observe the seething 
mass of Kabyles there. 

Then we began to climb the mountains, 
the foothills of the Djurdjuras.- Round 
and round we went, and up and up. What 
beautiful country but how different the 
cultivation from that on the plain! “Now 
you are in La Grande Kabylie,”’ said one 
of my seniors. It was easy to see that the 
mountain slopes under cultivation were 
being tilled by the natives, who only 
scratch the ground. They use the most 
primitive methods and their crops are 
very poor. The grain was short and sparse 
and not much else was planted. 


A Bepovuin GIRL 


We took dinner with missionaries under 
our Board of Foreign Missions and then 
we set out in a pouring rain and thick mist 
to climb up to a village some fifteen miles 
away where we were to spend the night. 
We crept around the curves and crawled 
along until at last we arrived at our desti- 
nation, never having seen any farther 
ahead of us in the mist and the rain than 
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the length of our car. I was told that be- 
hind the mist lay the lovely mountains 
dotted with tiny villages and it was dis- 
appointing to have it pour rain and to see 
nothing at all except a white wall of mist 
whichever way we turned. But I think 
my seniors were so disappointed for me 
that I forgot my disappointment in trying 
to imagine what really lay behind the mist 
that they wanted me to see and know. 
Why did their hearts beat a little quicker 
and their faces light up when» you said 
“Kabylia”? 

The next morning early. we went out on 
the terrace. The rain had ceased in the 
night, the sun was rising, and the mist 
rose and fell, pierced here and there by 
the rays of the sunshine. Oh, what a pic- 
ture it was! Sometimes we saw a lofty 
peak in the distance while the nearest 
foothills would be hidden, then we saw a 
whole mountain range while the valleys 
were filled with the mist; now the sun 
bathed a whole hillside in golden light, a 
minute later all was in shadow when the 
sun slipped behind a cloud. It was an 
ever-changing picture of the wonders of 
our loving Father’s world as the sun and 
mist played ‘hide-and-seek’? among the 
mountains and across the valleys. 

Then one of my seniors began to point 
out to me the little villages which dot the 
mountains. The tiny huts are built one 
against the other and on nearly every hill 
there is a village. They are near the color 
of the earth and many of them escape the 
inexperienced eye. As I looked at them 
off here and there and yonder, I felt lonely 
for them for they seemed so shut up in 
themselves, so away from the beauty and 
splendor that surrounds them. It was 
like a game of “I spy” trying to pick them 
out, then suddenly to lose them as the 
mist covered them. 

In fact we had a game of ‘I spy” pick- 
ing out the villages as we traveled through 
the mountains most of the day. We left 
the hotel at an early hour, retraced our 
steps over the last fifteen miles we had 
covered the day before and drove for 
nearly eight hours longer through the 
Djurdjura mountains and into the Lesser 
Atlas, through the section known as ‘‘ La 
Petite Kabylie.”’ 

As we retraced our way I realized why 
my seniors had been so relieved when we 
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arrived at the hotel the night before. The 
road was narrow, in many places only 
wide enough for one car, and consists 
mostly of hairpin curves. I did, however, 
enjoy the curves immensely, for my bump 
of curiosity kept me in a state of constant 
wonder as to what we should see around 
the next curve. 

As I said before, we had a continual 
game. of “I spy” as we hunted for the 
villages on the distant hills as well as on 
the nearby slopes. Thanks to my seniors 
I saw many I never should have dis- 
covered for myself. Interspersed with our 
exclamations of ‘‘There’s another village 
on yonder hill,’”’ my seniors recounted bits 
of their travels through parts of these 
same mountains. Travels made on foot or 
on donkey. Soon I had my answer as to 
why ‘‘Kabylia” means so much to them. 
Here they have carried the message of 
Christ’s love from village to village. They 
learned to love the natives as people al- 
ways do any people to whom they take 
Christ. 

As I saw village after village, scores and 
scores of them, I, too, wanted to go to 
them. The lure of the mountains in all its 
mysteriousness called to me to penetrate _ 
those tiny villages upon its hills. I longed 
to climb their slopes which were thickly 
carpeted with golden field daisies, crimson 
poppies, and purple wild flowers, to fol- 
low the winding donkey paths along the 
rugged edges of the mountains and up 
over their crest. I wanted to know the 
Kabyles, to really love them, to visit their 
dirty, foul-smelling gourbies, to eat cous- 
cous from their greasy wooden spoons, 
drink their thick black coffee, share with 
them in their joys and sorrows. I longed 
to tell them of our precious Saviour who 
loves them and who died for them as for 
you and me. 

As we rode on this urge became ever 
and ever greater. I felt like a prisoner who 
lashes against chains which bind him from 
doing what he wishes. It is the language 
chain that holds me at present and much 
as I should like to be among them I should 
be of little use to the Kabyles until I have 
sufficient knowledge of the language to 
converse with them. Then my thoughts 
turned to our happy girls home and our 
band of children saved from the savage 
life of these mountain villages and from 
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the curses of Islam. I breathed a prayer 
of thanksgiving that even in these pre- 
paratory years I can have a part in help- 
ing to train some of these children to take 
their places among their people as the 
first generation stepping out of darkness 
into light and love. 

I was very much impressed by the vast- 
ness of the mountains and by the thought 
of the thousands of souls they shelter. I 
kept saying to myself, ““Who is working 
among these folks?” Then I counted 
over the small but faithful band of Eng- 
lish missionaries who are in some of the 
villages. My heart rejoiced when I thought 
of our own little station at I] Maten, not 
an ‘‘Appropriated Item” but a ‘‘ Venture 
in Faith.” It is only one but'it is all we 
have at present in all the mountains of 
North Africa, among the hundreds of vil- 
lages and thousands of souls. 

In some parts of Kabylia the paths of 
civilization are beginning to be blazed by 
education, roads, commerce, etc. As I 
thought of these and rejoiced about them 
I longed for Christianity to blaze the first 
trail. I thought of all you home folks, of 
all that has come to you and to me through 
Christianity, and I wished I might hop 
across the sea long enough to gather some 
of you up and to say, ‘‘Come along, let’s 
blaze the trail’? while to others I would 
say, “Thanks for all you are doing day 
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after day after day to help blaze the 
trail.”” There are trails to continue that 
have been started by the pioneer mission- 
aries in this field and there are still others 
to start. 

The mountains speak to me as I cannot 
speak to you through these words, but, oh, 
I do want you to see, as I see, the majestic 
mountains of North Africa, with their 
mysterious depths and challenging heights, 
their brillantly carpeted slopes of gold, 
crimson and purple flowers, their wild 
forests, their snowcapped peaks, their 
sunshine and shadow, and to feel their 
penetrating stillness. Then you will cry 
out with the Psalmist, ‘I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills.” 

As you “lift up your eyes unto the 
hills” and catch a new vision of the won- 
ders of God and experience new depths of 
his love, you will also see the tiny Kabyle 
villages that dot the mountains, you will 
sense somehow the suffering and sorrow 
of the women, you will feel the shadow of 
their darkened lives and the squalor of 
their homes, you will be astounded by the 
blighted childhood, horrified by infant 
misery and pain, aghast at the fatalism of 
their religion; and you, too, will long to 
share with this Berber people of North 
Africa the Christ who is all in all to us and 
who alone can lift them out of their present 
life to the abundant life found only in him. 
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A Letter from the Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


By Agnes Dora Dunn, Tilaunia, India 


NE should start one’s letter with 
() some such impersonal topic as the 
weather, should he not? Well, that 
is where we will begin today, 
though I cannot say where we shall end. 
I only wish I might make things Indian 
as interesting to you as they are to me. 
I am “staying by the stuff” this sum- 
mer, through the heat of May and June. 
I haven’t minded it so far, for I like heat 
better than cold and up to May it had 
been cold most of the time. Now (May 
27) it is from one hundred to one hundred 
seven on the verandah in the afternoon 
and will probably be hotter in June. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, bath water taken from 


the taps has to be cooled. The rains usu- 
ally break the first of July and then it 
cools off. We rest in the afternoons and 
are quite comfortable with a ceiling elec- 
tric fan and a wet screen at the door 
where the wind comes through. This 
screen is made of roots and is kept wet 
by means of a faucet and an automatic 
drip trough above it. The air is wonder- 
fully cooled. 

We have had several rains this month 
and one day when there was still some 
mud we saw the servants’ children play- 
ing in it. Mud pies? How could our little 
folks be making those when they don’t 
know what a pie is? They were having 
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just as much fun with mud stoves and 
balls, fruits and vegetables. 

I seem to find plenty to do here. We 
have sixty-seven patients and not one 
graduate nurse. Four girls have had some 
training but they are young and can work 
only a few hours as all are patients. A 
good deal of supervising has to be done, 
and then so many other things must be 
attended to besides just nursing — for we 
have to clothe, feed, school, vacation, 
marry, church, send home well or bury, 
the girls. 

Here where all must rest a good share of 
the time for their lungs’ sake the god of 
idleness is busy indeed and it seems at 
times that our girls alone must be carry- 
iog out all his behests, by the amount of 
mischief that is concocted. We have to 
remember that few of our girls have had 
a normal home life; most of them have 
been in boarding schools since their fifth 
or sixth year, while many orphans have 
never had any other home than the mis- 
sion. Lying is one thing that we have to 
combat, for the average Indian has no 
conception of the meaning of truth. The 
East expects the West to tell the truth, 
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but individuals do not expect it from each 
other. 

However, this is encouraging: second- 
generation Christians are better than first, - 
third than second, and so on. None of our _ 
folks are more than fourth, so we must 
have patience; their heritage stretches 
back over many centuries. 

Our folks have lots of faults, but we love 
them. They have many good points also, 
and are responsive and sweet, on the 
whole. Perhaps I have said too much 
about their shortcomings — here, as at 
home, we are prone to do that very 
thing. India is a great land, full of possi- 
bilities for service and I am glad I am 
here to do a little for the Lord of the 
Harvest. 

P.S. A bit later. The workers came up 
tonight to sing hymns. I was wishing. 
Someone were here to play our little 
organ, but when they sing Hindustani 
tunes they can use almost anything for a 
musical instrument, or at least to keep 
time with. Now they are using an up- 
turned enamel wash basin and a brass 
bowl, with a key! They are singing in 
English, Urdu, Hindi and Gujerati. 


Two Kinds of Evangelism 


By Phoebe Elizabeth Emery, Budaun, India 


VANGELISTIC work may be di- 
KE vided into two sections: the season 
Bd from November until April when 

a little band of us lead a gipsy life, 
living in tents and itinerating from village 
to village, reaching even the farthest and 
most poverty-stricken hamlets with the 
good tidings; and the more intensive work 
during the summer months in the outly- 
ing villages close enough to the mission 
headquarters to be reached by the motor 
in the early morning hours and to allow a 
return to the bungalow before the noon- 
day heat becomes too intense. There are 
over fifty villages within ten miles of 
Budaun city, which we reach by this 
method. 

District conference comes the latter 
part of October, when all the preachers 
and their wives come in to mission head- 


quarters for a week or ten days to review 
the work of the past year, to make plans 
for the future, and to receive new springs 
of refreshing for their thirsty souls. These 
are always busy days for the wife of the 
district superintendent and myself as the 
Bible women have to be examined in their 
course of study, and their hundred-and- 
one material and spiritual requests listened 
to with a sympathetic ear. 

As soon as the preachers get back into 
their villages, my trailer home is equipped 
with my personal necessities for the win- 
ter months, the tents of my fellow-workers 
along with their boxes and bedding rolls 
are loaded into an ox cart, and the winter’s 
itinerary is on. 

Let me introduce you first of all to 
Lizzie, the Bible woman. A _pleasant- 
faced widow of about forty-five is Lizzie, 
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with her black hair plentifully streaked 
with gray. Long years of experience, 
first as a daughter of a farmer and then as 
wife of a village preacher, have given her 
an insight into the hearts and needs of the 
village women that a missionary can never 
hope to possess. When in doubt as to the 
best line of approach to any particular 
audience I always let Lizzie begin the 
meeting. 

Aside from Lizzie, my camp band is 
made up of an ox driver, a motor driver, 
a night-watchman and a cook. We pitch 
our camp in a grove near the home of one 
of our village preachers, and each day in 
company with him, and sometimes sev- 
eral local preachers, we visit from six to 
eight of the outlying villages, building up 
the Christian -families, exhorting the 
weak, and telling the good tidings to 
crowds of curious Hindus and Moham- 
medans. 

In one section where we worked a 
rumour was spread that we were kidnap- 
ping children, and several times we were 
met at the entrance of the village by all 
the male population armed with thick 
bamboo clubs, and forbidden to proceed 
further. It always gave me a great thrill 
to watch the Holy Spirit at work in the 
hearts of such a crowd, and to see sullen, 
determined enemies transformed into a 
friendly audience who would gradually 
relax and seat themselves in order on the 
ground to listen to the message. 

In one place the women gathered in a 
crowd on the outskirts of the village to 
watch results, while the men met us in a 
large grove about a quarter of a mile 
away and forbade us to proceed further. 
They were all in a very bad temper, and it 
seemed useless to argue with them, but 
we met them courteously, and told them 
that we had no wish to enter their village 
without their consent. To show our sin- 
cerity we turned the car around and shut 
off the engine. Then we told them that 
as they were all men and armed with 
clubs we certainly could not do any harm 
to them, so we would like them to sit down 
and listen to what we had to say. Then 
we began to sing. One by one the threat- 
ening clubs became staffs on which the 
eager listeners leaned, and in a few min- 
utes the motor driver was preaching a 
gospel sermon to hungry listeners. 
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In the meantime the women were view- 
ing the strange turn of events with mysti- 
fication and anger, and the Bible woman 
strolled over to have a talk with them. 
They watched her approach with suspi- 
cious eyes, but after all she was only a 
woman like themselves, there were close 
onto a hundred of them, and she was only 
one, so they huddled- together a little 
closer for protection and held their ground. 
When she got within a few feet of them, 
however, they told her sullenly to go away. 
“But surely it won’t do any harm to talk 
to me,” she persisted. 

“We can’t tell,” replied an old woman. 
“That topi-wala (woman in a hat) with 
you evidently is using some kind of magic 
on our men. See, she sits there looking at 
them, and they have all lost the power to 
stir. The first thing you know she will 
grab up one of them, throw him in the 
motor, and be off like the wind.” 

“And what will you do then?” asked 
the amused Bible woman. 

‘““We shall be here ready to help,’ came 
the firm answer. “We can all yell if we 
can’t do anything else.” 

A wide river between our camp and a 
thickly populated region which we wished 
to reach caused us many an anxious 
thought. The road was very sandy for 
about three miles of the way, which would 
make it hard to cart the camp equipment 
across, absolutely precluding the moving 
of my trailer, and the villages were so far 
away that we could not reach them by ox 
cart from the spot on the rock road where 
our camp was pitched. Scouting parties 
were sent out and at last we discovered a 
ford about four miles down the river 
which was free from sand and to which 
the motor could run if there were any way 
to get it across after we got there. The 
combined wits.of the camp were put to 
work and at last we invented a canvas 
bath robe for the engine. Once tied into 
that the car cut gallantly through the 
water and pulled out, coughing but tri- 
umphant, on the opposite shore. 

About a mile from the shore there was 
a little village which we resolved to leave 
to the last, our plan being to take the 
very farthest first and thus work closer 
back towards camp every day. The 
fourth morning, as we were driving through 
this village, a man planted himself 
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squarely in the road in front of the car. 

“What do you mean by getting in front 
of the car in that way?” demanded the 
motor driver angrily as he brought the 
car to a halt within a foot of the man. 
“You might have been killed!” 

“What do you mean,” retaliated our 
highwayman, ‘‘by driving through the 
village day after day never stopping? 
I and my family are Christians. From 
all the surrounding villages the news has 
reached us of the wonderful meetings you 
have held. Each day we have swept our 
courtyard clean and invited in our non- 
Christian neighbors, but you rush on by 
us and never give us a thought. I prom- 
ised them I would stop you today, and 
now not a step will I budge out of the road 
until you promise to come to my house 
for a meeting.” 

We tried to reason with him by telling 
him our plan of reaching the farthest vil- 
lages first, and assuring him that his vil- 
lage was down for a meeting the next 
week, but he was adamant. Only after we 
had compromised with him by promising 
to stop that evening as we were returning 
home did he move reluctantly out of the 
road and allow us to proceed. 

I wish I had time to dwell at length on 
that evening meeting. It was nearing sun- 
down when we returned, after having held 
six meetings in distant villages, and if any 
of us had consulted our private inclina- 
tions we would have pressed on for camp 
as fast as gasoline could take us; but a 
promise was a promise, and besides we 
remembered the determined gleam in our 
belligerent brother’s eyes and did not care 
to take further chances. 

Under a huge banyan tree in front of 
the humble mud home of the Christians 
we found the bamboo beds drawn up 
ready for us to sit on, while the ground for 
rods around had been swept clean and 
bare for our audience. Crowds of children 
hemmed us in on every side, while men 
and women came hurrying from every 
direction at the first sound of the motor 
entering the village. The entire Christian 
population of the village consisted of our 
determined host and his brother, their 
wives and six children, ten souls in all. 
Behind these was packed an audience 
numbering up into the hundreds. I had 
never experienced such rapt and almost 
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intense interest as those listeners exhibited 
For an hour and a half we held them, and 
at the close there was none of the usual 
noisy clamour. We departed in a thought- 
ful hush in marked contrast to the noisy 
hurly-burly of sound that had greeted 
our entrance. 

“T have never seen anything like it,” 
said a visiting missionary who happened 
to be with us. ‘‘The very children seemed 
fairly to hold their breaths for fear they 
would miss something.” 

But I must not linger longer in these 
village meetings much as I would love to 
do so. There is another aspect of the work 
that has been occupying a very warm 
corner in my heart, a corner that keeps 
getting bigger and bigger each year, and 
that is the village day school. I came 
back from furlough determined to make a 
beginning on the problem of village edu- 
cation. How could we ever hope to build 
up a strong church in the villages if it was 
to be an illiterate one? Something like 
one hundred twenty-five girls, and a 
little less that number of boys, were 
gathered in the two mission boarding 
schools in the city of Budaun. The major- 
ity of these were children of mission work- 
ers. The great mass of Christian children 
in the villages were absolutely without 
any kind of school privileges. I took for 
my motto the words: 

“T can’t do everything, 
But I can do something,” 
and backed by the loyal coéperation of 
the district superintendent and his wife I 
started in. 

The greatest drawback was that there 
was no appropriation for such a purpose. 
We solved part of the problem by making 
the wife of the village pastor responsible 
for teaching the Christian children in the 
village where she resided. Then “the 
cut” in the appropriations of the Board 
of Foreign Missions came along and many 
village preachers were dismissed. The 
situation was met by a ruling by the 
woman’s conference that wives should be 
kept in the employ of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society so long as 
they settled in a village where there were 
enough Christian children for a day 
school. In a few instances I have taken 
on some of these unemployed men as 
teachers, not giving them a regular salary 
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but promising them a liberal subsidy at 
examination time if their children pass. 

Now as to results. Our first village 
school was opened up three years ago with 
an enrollment of eight. I have just fin- 
ished the semi-annual examination of the 
schools, and the results show that we 
have at present thirty-two schools with an 
enrollment of four hundred twenty-one. 
There have been five hundred children 
enrolled in these schools during the past 
year. Nae 
All of these children must work to help 
in the family support, so the school ses- 
sions can be held only for about three 
hours each day during the rest period 
(which means that the Bible readers who 
may be employed as teachers have still 
plenty of time left for work among their 
non-Christian neighbors), yet the results 
of three hours of systematic study have 
worked wonders among these children. 
The curriculum is of the simplest, the 
great object being to train them to read 
and write, although the memorizing of 
Scripture verses and the telling of Bible 
stories has an important place. 

The child has two primers instead of 
one, as is the case in country. schools in 
America, and as soon as he passes them 
and advances to the dignity of a First 
Reader he begins to learn to read the 
Gospels. By the time he has finished his 
Second Reader he is able to read fluently 
the simple stories in the Gospels anywhere 
by sight. I said the child, but it is not 
always a child. Men, women and children 
are all enrolled. 

One of the great obstacles is the oppo- 
sition of the old men and women of the 
villages, who are rock-ribbed conserva- 
tives and resent any new-fangled notions. 
There was one particularly bright little 
girl whom we wanted to get to read, but 
the old grandmother ruled the household 
with a rod of iron, and refused to stand for 
any nonsense, as she expressed it, on the 
part of the younger feminine members of 
the household. I pleaded with her, and at 
last she reluctantly consented to give the 
matter a trial. That was a year ago. Last 
month little Asharfi triumphantly was 
promoted to her First Reader and the be- 
ginning of Luke’s Gospel. After I had 
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finished with her, a timid young woman 
with her face closely shrouded was put 
forward to be examined next. Asharfi 
hovered near, anxiety written on every 
line of her features, while her wrinkled old 
grandmother pressed up close to catch 
every word of the low, timid answers. 

“Who is she?” I asked the Bible reader 
as, having found her ready to be promoted 
to the Second Primer, I opened my big 
register to record her name and scholastic 
standing. 

“That,” said the Bible reader impres- 
sively, ‘‘is Asharfi’s mother.’’ Then she 
added laughingly as she pushed the old 
woman in front of me, “And here is 
grandmother ready to recite five Scripture 
verses for you.” 

It is a common experience that the in- 
fluence of the school reaches to the last 
member of the Christian community and 
even to the non-Christian neighbors. The 
whole community gathers to witness an 
examination, and it is nothing uncommon 
for children to be prompted from the side 
lines by their illiterate fathers and moth- 
ers, showing that the story has been re- 
peated in the home so often that all are 
familiar with it. 

Do you feel that the work is worth 
while, and that you want a share in it for 
the coming year? Then first of all, if not 
already a member, let me urge you to join 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
at once. The work of every missionary 
stands or falls with that of the Society 
back of her. Then be an _ intelligent 
“‘booster”’ for missions wherever you may 
be. Our home magazines are being flooded 
with anti-missionary propaganda. Every 
Oriental who has a grievance against a 
white man is rushing into print and laying 
the whole trouble at the door of the mis- 
sionary. 

We are pressing the battle for the King- 
dom far on the frontiers, and it is up to 
you loyal supporters in the rear to see ae 
our base of supplies is not undermined an 
destroyed by treasonable foes even while 
we are on the eve of a great victory at the 
front. There is much land yet to be pos- 
sessed and we are depending on God and 
on you, as we press forward to claim the 
last foot in the name of our King. 
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The Midyear Meeting of 1930 


the official group of the Woman’s 

Foreign Missionary Society took 

possession of the Westminster Hotel 
at Winona Lake, Indiana, for its midyear 
meeting. Departments and committees 
occupied the lobby and all available rooms 
overflowing to the porches when the 
weather permitted. An unseasonable cold 
spell interfered somewhat with arrange- 
ments as planned, but the courtesy and 
spirit of accommodation of the manager 
and staff were unfailing, and cheerfulness 
reigned. 

Indeed, a part of one evening was given 
over to festivity, when cares and anxieties 
and responsibilities were forgotten for a 
couple of hours and mirth and laughter 
held full sway. But that was the only 
break in the program of steady, concen- 
trated work on the part of both the foreign 
and the home departments. 

Several unit meetings were held to 
hear reports of progress and to discuss the 
international department and other mat- 
ters of interest to both departments.- It 
would be delightful to have a dual per- 
sonality at these meetings — the kind of 
personality which would permit one to be 
in both departments at the same time and 
so miss none of the interesting things 
which are constantly coming up. 

The foreign department spent much 
time on the acceptance and appointment 
of candidates, while plans for completing 
this year’s work and forward movement 
plans for next year occupied the attention 
of the home department. It is not al- 
lowed the writer to disclose the plans of 
the Forward Movement Committee at this 
* time, but she can assure the women of our 
Society that they are complete and full of 
interest. They will be announced later, in 
time for the October program, when they 
will be studied. A regular space in the 
FRIEND is to be allowed the Forward 
Movement Committee for the presenta- 
tion of suggestions and plans month by 
month. 

At this time in the year it is impossible 
accurately to tell the condition of the So- 
ciety as regards members and money, but 
the reports from the Branches were en- 
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couraging. A careful tying up of all loose 
ends will bring us to the end of the year 
with gains instead of losses to report. 

There were new faces around the tables. 
Mrs. Woolever made her first appearance 
as secretary, Mrs. Shover as secretary of 
the young people’s department and Mrs. 
C. C. Peale as corresponding secretary of 
Cincinnati Branch. Mrs. Wolfe, home 
base secretary of Topeka Branch, was 
kept at home by illness in her family and 
her place was taken by Mrs. Stanley, 
Branch recording secretary. 

Mrs. McDowell was detained by health 
reasons — her first absence in many years 
—and Mrs. Havighurst, also, was unable 
to be present. Both were greatly missed. 

Visitors to the meeting included Bishop 
Badley, Bishop Lee, Dr. Barclay and Mr. 
and Mrs. William Boyd, all of whom, ex- 
cept Bishop Lee, spoke to unit meetings. 
Bishop Lee was unable to reach Winona 
until after the adjournment of the Home 
Department. 

Bishop Badley corrected the wide- 
spread impression that Gandhi may be 
classed as a Christian, by stating that he 
is one of the greatest advocates of caste. 
He has, it is true, taken an outcaste into 
his family, but he does not advocate the 
intermingling of castes. He has been 
quoted as saying that he finds great com- 
fort in reading the scriptures, but the con- 
clusion of this statement is not usually 
quoted. He did add that he found even 
greater comfort in reading the Hindu 
sacred books. Furthermore he has said 
that he would not kill a cow even to save 
a human being from being gored to death. 
This, Bishop Badley asserts, was said in 
English, so there was no possibility of its 
having been changed in translation. 
Taken all in all, there was no doubt left in 
anyone’s mind as to the bishop’s opinion 
that Gandhi is a Hindu. In this opinion, 
he says, Dr. Stanley Jones now concurs. 

Mrs. Boyd laughingly took as her topic, 
“The World and All That It Contains,”’ 
so that she might touch upon a number of 
things seen in her recent tour of mission 
stations. She visited most of the union 
colleges and told us of one effect of the 
regulation of the Chinese government that 
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all institutions of higher learning must be 
co-educational. This, she says, is causing 
the withdrawal of some of the young 
women students from Ginling College, as 
their mothers fear that their daughters 
may have to go to school with men. 

Mr. Boyd called attention to the way 
the desire for independence in oriental 
nations is affecting their social and re- 
ligious life. Religion, he is sure, must be 
interpreted in oriental terms if it is to be 
accepted and the independent churches 
are to have a strong and virile member- 
ship. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Boyd agree that the 
greatest thing they saw on their trip was 
the missionary body. 

The committee on the international de- 
partment held several meetings, and far- 
reaching plans for its future were made. 

One unit meeting received with great 
appreciation the financial report of the 
Sixtieth Anniversary and a letter was 
ordered sent to Mrs. F. I. Johnson. An 
especial copy of this report is to be pre- 
pared and stored in the Reliquary. This 
summary will show the reason for this 
appreciation. 

Receipts amounted to $7777.85. These 
included $2500 from the treasurer of the 
Society, special gifts for cables, duty, gifts 
to mission stations, gifts exchanged for 
gold, and other things. 

Disbursements, covering expense for 

the B Program, cables, expenses of 
nationals invited as guests, the wonderful 
great electric map, duty, express, etc., on 
the love gifts from mission stations, ex- 
penses of the anniversary chairman, the 
gifts sent to mission stations, the booths 
in Memorial Hall and countless other de- 
tails, were $7181.29. 
_ The Society authorized the expenditure 
of $2500 for the Sixtieth Anniversary. Of 
this amount, $896.56 has been returned 
to the treasury, making the total expense 
to the Society of our great Sixtieth Anni- 
versary $1603.44. Is it any wonder that a 
most enthusiastic and appreciative letter 
of thanks went to Mrs. Johnson, who 
made this possible? 

As a result of promotional activities 
during the years preceding the Sixtieth 
Anniversary large sums accrued to the 
Society. Some of these are: 
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Royalties on Stewardship books, in- 
cluding Branch receipts........ $5,758.25 
Gifts to mission stations (solicited, 
cash and donated)im an... ue. 4,058.05 
$1000 gifts above what might other- 
wise have been given............ 102,000.00 
Iacense ‘Gift. :. Palme meee es 137,645.02 
Patron’s Gift (conservatively esti- 
mated above normal Retirement 
Hund: amount):cpeeeerince eee: 124,000.00 
Annuity Gifts (on anniversary ap- 
peal of 1929).,, Seen nas 133,601.96 
Quilts (Cincinnati Branch gift to 
missionaries) ../, clases eens ates 450.00 
Total:.«.1,. 1.2 eee ener $507,513.28 


As a result of certain unit meetings, 
official greetings were sent to President 
Hoover and to the new bishops of China 
and the resolution which follows was 
passed. By order of the meeting, the 
letter to President Hoover and the resolu- 
tion are printed in the FRIEND. 


Winona Lake, Indiana, 
May 22, 1930. 
President Herbert Hoover, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President: The officials of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are in semi-annual business 
session. We wish to extend to you our greetings 
and to assure you of our allegiance in your cour- 
ageous efforts to uphold the law and constitution 
of our land, to bring about economic justice and 
stability and to create world understanding and 
friendship. 

We represent a constituency of four hundred 
thousand voting women and many thousands of 
youth and children in this republic. We assure 
you these hosts are in hearty accord with the 
Christian idealism which characterizes your ad- 
ministration. In addition, our missionaries in 
many lands are grateful that, as interpreters of 
America, they may point to their President’s un- 
qualified and unequivocal position on the great 
causes now at stake in this country and the world. 

Very respectfully, 


Resolution passed by the official body 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at their semi-annual business meeting. 
The Society has a voting constituency of 
400,000 in the United States and multi- 
plied thousands of adherents in other 
lands. 

“We here reaffirm our allegiance to the 
constitution and the laws of our land, and 
our profound gratitude to God for the 
blessings prohibition of the liquor traffic 
has already brought to our country. 
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We urge American womanhood to loyal 
support of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and of those who are engaged in the pres- 
ent crucial task of enforcing it and build- 
ing it into the life of our people.” 

The following letter was sent to Bishop 
Wang: 


Winona Lake, Indiana, 


May 22, 1930. 
Bishop Wang Chih Ping, 
Chengtu, Szechwan, China 

Dear Bishop Wang: The official body of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is now in 
semi-annual business session. We wish to send 
you a message of sincere felicitation as you enter 
upon your new duties. We recall your presence 
at the last General Conference and your service 
on the Commission of Twenty-Five. We feel, 
therefore, the greater personal interest. Further, 
you will be brought into close relationship to 
individuals and institutions which we have fos- 
tered with loving care through the years. Our 
interest, therefore, is more than passing and 
congratulatory. 

We want you to know that we shall be praying 
for you as you face the problems incident to your 
new tasks. We wish to codperate with you and 
shall welcome your counsel as to the ways in 
which we may best help to strengthen the cause 
of Christ in China in these troubled but potential 
days. 

Very sincerely yours, 


In the consideration of the United 
Study textbooks it was reported that 
about 90,000 copies of ‘From Jerusalem 
to Jerusalem” had been sold. ‘‘A Cloud 
of Witnesses” and ‘“‘The Treasure Hunt” 
are already in the hands of our women 
and the book on rural life (at present 
without a title, as it has several authors) 
is well along toward completion. The 
authors include Dr. Stanley Jones and 
Miss Mabel Nowlin. 

In this connection it was stated that 
Mrs. John C. Shover is the newly ap- 
pointed secretary of the Federation of 
Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions. 

The Wesleyan Service Guild reports 
217 units in thirty states, an increase of 
fifty-seven in a year, or more than one a 
week. There are 1500 subscriptions to 
the Bulletin, the official organ of the 
Guild. The Guild will celebrate its tenth 
anniversary in 1931. Gift boxes, bearing 
the badge of the Wesleyan Service Guild, 
are now available. The slogan is “ Chris- 
tian business women for a Christian busi- 
ness world.” 

Mrs. Shover reports for the young 
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people that three Branches have made 
gains and the others are working hard and 
using special publicity to gain an increase 
before fall. Mystery Mother banquets 
have been very successful and have 
brought new members into the auxiliaries 
as well as into the young people’s depart- 
ment. In some cases the girls have turned 
the tables and have adopted Mystery 
Mothers. Now the young people are 
adopting King’s Heralds as Mystery 
Sisters. 

The young people’s Thank-Offering for 
1930 goes to three colleges on the field, 
and the junior Thank-Offering toward 
motor upkeep and the salaries of national 
teachers. The junior stamp book for 1930 
is called The House of Friendship. 

Miss Amalie M. Achard, secretary of 
German work and editor of Der Frauen- 
Missions-Freund, sailed for Europe on 
May 24, to visit the work under her care. 
Miss Achard spent several days in Win- 
ona on her way across our country and 
carried formal greetings from our Society 
to the Central Conference of Europe. 

Thirty-one new missionary candidates 
were accepted at midyear meeting, but 
not all are yet ready to go to the field. 
Fourteen previously accepted will join 
those who can go out this year and will do 
their utmost to supply the need for one 
hundred twenty-nine who are urgently 
asked for. 

The surveys of the field which the 
corresponding secretaries bring to the 
midyear meeting are always of greatest 
interest. Only glimpses of a few of our 
stations can be given now. 

The girls boarding school at Foochow 
has celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. 
The alumnae returned in large numbers, 
bringing generous gifts which they wish 
used for a chapel. 

One of the ‘‘Forward Together” aims 
for this year is increased salaries for 
trained nationals. This would seem to be 
a case in point: There are two nationals 
working in Hinghwa Conference who are 
receiving salaries of thirty-six and fifty 
dollars. They are appointed by the 
bishop and have charge of the Bible 
women on two districts. One can play the 
organ and sing, teach, preach and carry 
the work without our help. The other has 

(Continued on page 251) 
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“EDITORIAL? 


A PRAYER FOR THE VACATION MONTHS 


Be Thou with those who bide where mountains 
rise, 

Where yearning earth draws nearest to the 
skies! 

Give them the peace, the courage that they ask; 

New strength to face the waiting valley task, 

New light to lead through shrouding valley haze! 

Thy blessing, Lord, on all vacation days! 


— Molly Anderson. 


A Message from a Pioneer 

The message sent to the quarterly meet- 
ing of Pacific Branch by Mrs. Dora 
Schoonmaker Soper, who went to Japan 
under our Society in 1874, is worth pass- 
ing on to our readers: 

“This morning in my devotions God 
gave me these words — ‘I have not given 
you the spirit of fear but of love, of power, 
and of a sound mind.’ God wants to use 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
_ ciety to bring about World Peace. In 
these days he is waiting to pour out his 
Spirit upon us as we have never seen it 
before. He has given me such a blessing 
that I can hardly contain it and he will 
do this for anyone who will let him. Do 
not have the spirit of fear but of love, 
of power and of a sound mind. Let him 
create his power within you.” 

May we not also apply this to the 
matter of law enforcement? The women 
of our two societies constitute a mighty 
_ power for righteousness, for law enforce- 
ment, for world peace. Let us use our 
power! 


Annual Conference in Buenos Aires 
The East South America Conference took 
an epoch-making step when it gave over 
its opening night to the women. Even 
here in North America, where women 
have always had a position far in advance 
of that accorded to women in most lands, 
the opening evening of the annual con- 
ference is not usually in the hands of the 
women! 

At Buenos Aires a fine program had 
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been arranged, with an eloquent address 
by the wife of one of the pastors, on the 
power and usefulness of an educated 
Christian woman. A pageant, “The 
Challenge of the Cross,” was given with 
great effect. 

At meetings held each afternoon during 
the conference sessions, plans were laid 
for the work of the Woman’s Association 
during the year. The women of Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, Uruguay and Argentina will 
study the same book and thus will be 
establishing a common bond of interest 
and sympathy. 

Miss Donahue writes: ‘‘A pledge was 
taken to work with renewed vigor against 
the inroads of alcoholism and the White 
Slave traffic. The women also pledged 
themselves to celebrate the nineteen hun- 
dredth anniversary of Pentecost by inten- 
sifying the spiritual life of the home. 
Only those who know and understand the 
status of Latin American women can 
fully appreciate what these forward mov- 
ing steps may mean to these women who 
have found ‘that something more in 
Christ.’ As Bishop Miller has so aptly 
put it, ‘Paul was right when he said, 
“Help those women.” ’”’ 


General Executive at Springfield 


The plans for General Executive in 
Springfield, Massachusetts next fall, give 
October 11 as the date for the meeting of 
the candidate committee; October 14 for 
the Foreign Department and October 17 
for the Home Department; October 21 
and 22 as missionary days with the de- 
partments and October 23 for mission- 
aries with the General Executive Com- 
mittee. The memorial service will be held 
on October 23 at four o’clock and the 
public meetings open that night. _ 
Preliminary meetings will be held in 
Wesley Church and the most of the public 
meetings in the Municipal Auditorium. 
A sunrise communion service, with cups 
from China, will be held at seven-thirty 
on Sunday morning, October 26, and the 
service of commission will come that 
afternoon. Young People’s and Wesleyan 
Service Guild banquets will take place on 
Saturday evening and the World Banquet 
on Monday evening. Adjournment is 
planned for Tuesday, October 28. 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you .. . that the name of 

our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 

AUGUST 

Frees, Mabel Almedia. 

Brown, Cora M. 

Temple, Laura; Truckenmiller, M. Irene 

Kilburn, Elizabeth H.; Mayer, Lucile C. 

Hall, Dorcas; Rank, Minnie L.; McCaig, 
K. Fern. 

Baldwin, Virginia E.; Sayles, Florence A. 

Jones, Edna; Smith, Ada. 

Aldrich, Sylvia E.; Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D.; 
Payne, Zola L. 

Clinton, E. Lahuna; Forsyth, Estella M.; 
Watson, Harriet. 

Jayne, Ruth E.; Vandegrift, Frances. 

Greene, Lily Dexter; Hermiston, Margaret 
I. W 


ro 6 OND OPWNr 


=—— 


12 Hoge, Elizabeth; Kennard, Ada Marie; 
Rossiter, Henrietta R.; Walker, Jennie C. 

13 Bedell, Mary E.; Pittman, Annie M. 

15 Daniels, Ruth N.; Dimmitt, Marjorie A.; 
Richmond, Mary A. 

16 Sprowles, Alberta B.; Wilson, Emma. 

17 Pfaff, Jessie A. 

18 Lentz, Grace Z. 

19 Cox, Ruth Marie. 

20 Stallard, Eleanor B. 

21 Abbott, Anna Agnes; Draper, Helen A.; 

’ Honnell, Grace L.; Rogers, Hazel T.; 
Smith, Clara Bell. 

25 Shoemaker, Esther, M.D.; Van Fleet, Edna 


M. 

26 Davis, Lois L.; McBee, Edith F.; Turner, 
Elizabeth J. 

27 Hoffman, Cora E. 

28 Apple, Blanche E.; Rahe, Cora L. 

29 Curtis, Martha E. 

81 Bacon, Edna G.; Lind, Jenny; Narbeth, 
Gwendoline. 
(Addresses given in the May Frimnp) 
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Rue Anne Sellers 


June 28, 1863 February 27, 1930 


(GREAT sadness came to many in both 
India and America at the news of 
the home-going of Rue Anne Sellers. 

Converted at the age of twelve, she 
‘united with the church. Shortly after- 
wards she heard a missionary speak, and 
then decided that when she was older she 
would be a missionary. She never lost this 
vision, and in 1889 she applied and was 
accepted and appointed to Naini Tal, 
where she remained as teacher and prin- 
cipal of the Wellesley Girls’ High School 
for thirty-nine years. 

She put her life in this institution, and 
the school will forever be a monument to 
her and Miss Easton. What a splendid 
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team-worker she was! Whether under 
Miss Easton or in charge with others asso- 
ciated with her, her team-work has been 
of the highest. How many of the mission- 
aries have entrusted her with the rearing 
of their children in their early years! 

Miss Waugh writes: “It was in our 
home in Allahabad, where she broke 
journey on her way to Naini Tal, that I 
met Miss Sellers. I was a little girl, and 
I was so glad to see the new missionary 
who was going to Wellesley. Then she 
was my teacher, and finally it was to 
Wellesley that I returned to be with Miss 
Easton and Miss Sellers. More and more 
Miss Easton depended on Miss Sellers, as 
she would upon a daughter, and Miss 
Sellers gave her the tender care she might 
have given to a mother. 

“She met every crisis with courage and 
the petty every-day annoyances with 
patience — so often putting herself in the 
place of the other person. There was an 
increasing number of Wellesley ‘grand- 
daughters’ coming back to the old school, 
and Miss Sellers, knowing the hopes and 
ambitions of the mothers, undertook the 
training of their children, loving them as 
her own. The call to come Home does not 
mean that her work has been cut off, for 
her influence is still felt and she lives on 
in the lives of many of her girls.” 

She was one of the happiest missionaries 
I have ever known, and when the time for 
retirement came she left India with the 
love of her fellow-workers, the respect and 
confidence of the students and the grati- 
tude of the missionary parents. When she 
reached home she wrote: ‘You will not 
have to worry about me. I am just as 
happy at home as I was in India. I have 
always been happy; place does not count. 
I do not find the days half long enough.” 

She attended the General Executive at 
Los Angeles, and was so happy to be pres- 
ent. Soon after her return she had a 
stroke of paralysis, but recovered suffi- | 
ciently to go around the home and even 
to attend two missionary meetings. Her 
last longing was to meet Miss Waugh and 
Miss Kennard as they landed in New 
York and to hear from the latter all about 
her beloved school, but it was not to be. 
Sunday, February 23, she had a second 
stroke, and early in the morning of Feb- 
ruary 27 she slipped away to be with the 
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Master she had so devotedly served. She 
was cared for to the last by her sister, who 
writes: “I am so thankful for the more 


than a year we had together.” 
SaLtuig B. THomas. 


ee 


Personal Mention 


Miss Jennie Woodruff of Rhodesia, 
Miss Mabel J. Reid of Burma and Misses 
Garnet M. Everley and Lulu A. Boles of 
India reached New York on the S. S. 
Aqutana May 23. 

Miss Grace C. Davis and Miss Margaret 
Landrum of Lucknow are en route home. 
They planned to be in Oberammergau in 
early June. 

Miss Henrietta B. Rossiter of North 
China expects to reach New York the 
latter part of August. 

Miss Rebecca Watson was called Home 
on May 25. Our sympathy goes to the 
sisters who are left in the home. 

Miss Helen Tupper and Miss Ruth 
Hyneman are due in Bombay the middle 
of August. 

Miss Alice Means is booked to sail for 
India in August. 

Miss Edna Bacon plans to return ‘to 
India in November. 
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The Midyear Meeting of 1930 
(Continued from page 248) 
charge of a station class, does evangelistic 
work and is most valuable to our work. 
The secretary thinks that they should 
each have a salary of $120. 

The Tamil Ladies Aid Society at Kuala 
Lumpur has decided to provide a scholar- 
ship at Holt Hall for a Tamil girl. This is 
a great encouragement to the missionary. 

The Lady Treacher Girls School of 
Taiping was taken over from the govern- 
ment thirty years ago. It was named 
after the wife of the resident. At that 
time it had about thirty pupils; now there 
is an enrollment of 312. This year they 
have a special class for Malay girls, the 


only one in Malaya. They also have on 


their staff the only two Sikh girl teachers 
in Malaya. 

The northern section of the Asiatic 
Bible Woman’s Conference represented 


five different languages, so all the classes 
and lectures had to be in five dialects. An 
unusual scheme was tried in simultaneous 
translation, which meant that every wo- 
man received something and there was no 
time spent in ‘‘simply sitting.’’ Not one 
of the nine knows English, but each repre- 
sents a large number of women in her 
home church. 

The Dutch are carrying on at Baitani 
in Java. The Netherlands Mission Union 
has not yet received a government sub- 
sidy so cannot buy the building from us 
but is renting it. Three institutions are 
carried on in this building, a Dutch school 
for Chinese children, a Sundanese ver- 
nacular school for girls and a boarding 
school made up of girls from both schools. 

For three months co-education was 
tried out at Quessua, Angola, Africa. 
That was sufficient to prove that the plan 
was inexpedient, so the boys and girls are 
again each in their own schools. 

Of the one hundred pupils in our school 
at Old Umtali, twenty-one are in the 
teacher-training department. The schools 
at Mutambara and Nyadiri send their 
most advanced pupils to Old Umtali for 
this special training, thus beginning to 
establish native leadership in Africa. 

The pupils of the Van Kirk Memorial at 
Algiers cleared $140 at their recent bazaar, 
which was far beyond their wildest dreams. 
Part of this money will be used to help 
provide a fountain in the little mountain 
station of Il Maten, so that the village 
women may have a place to get water. 

Two girls have gone from our Home in 
Constantine to train for missionary work. 
One is taking the nurse-training course in 
the deaconess home in Paris; the other is 
living and studying in our Foyer at 
Grenoble. Both are preparing to return 
as missionaries to their own people. 

One of the graduates of the school at 
Lima has entered the Bible training school 
at Buenos Aires. She is the first Peruvian 
girl ever to seek training as a missionary. 

New government regulations in China 
require that every hospital have at least 
two doctors. To meet this demand and to 
help with finances at Chinkiang, Bishop 
Birney suggested that a man doctor be 
secured for the Letitia Mason Quine 
Hospital and the second floor of the hos- 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Words Copyright, 1929, and Music Copyright, 1930, by the Hymn Society. International Copyright secured, 


2 O God of love, whose spirit wakes 
In every human breast, 
Whom love, and love alone can know, 
In whom all hearts find rest, 

Help us to spread Thy gracious reign 
Till greed and hate shall cease, 
And kindness dwell in human hearts, 

And all the earth find peace! 


3 O God of truth, whom science seeks 

And reverent souls adore, 

Who lightest every earnest mind 
Of every clime and shore, 

Dispel the gloom of error’s night, 
Of ignorance and fear, 

Until true wisdom from above 
Shall make life’s pathway clearl 


4 O God of beauty, oft revealed 

In dreams of human art, 

In speech that flows to melody, 
In holiness of heart, 

Teach us to ban all ugliness 
That blinds our eyes to Thee, 

Till all shall know the loveliness 
Of lives made fair and free. 


5 O God of righteousness and grace, 

Seen in the Christ, Thy Son, 

Whose life and death reveal Thy face, 
By whom Thy will was done, 

Inspire Thy heralds of good news 
To live Thy life divine, 

Till Christ is formed in all mankind 
And every land is Thine ! 


This hymn and tune each received the prize of $100 in a contest conducted by the Hymn Society. The hymn was 
at ap) Dr. Henry Hallam Tweedy, professor in Yale Divinity School, and the music by Rhys Thomas of London, 
ngland. 
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CHRISTIAN #33 
STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. S. A. Waterman 
7849 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Possessions 


Our possessions are property, ability, 
health, strength, energy, life itself, and 
the knowledge of God’s greatest gifts to 
man, his love, his Son. All these are the 
gifts of the Father, but the use of them is 
our stewardship of his gifts. 

How many of our necessities of today 
were the luxuries of yesterday? Are we 
who profess to serve the lowly Nazarene 
wasting that for which our Father’s other 
children have need? Are we carelessly us- 
ing for ourselves that which would furnish 
meat for his house? 

In your July auxiliary meeting have 
tithing experiences. Every one who 
honors the Lord with the separated por- 
tion can give some personal experiences 
which will be valuable to the kingdom. 
“But,” you say, ‘these are too personal. 
I cannot give them to others.”” We must 
withhold nothing, not even personal ex- 
periences, that will teach God’s methods 
and help to finance his kingdom his way. 

You have had the windows of heaven 
opened for you — you have had blessings 
poured out to you— and you must let 
them overflow to others. As these simple 
but fruitful talks are given, questions will 
be asked and some sincere seeker after 
truth will see God’s will and gladly obey. 
World Service conditions are deplorable. 
In the past nine years our appropriations 
to the field have decreased more than 
fifty per cent. Three hundred twenty- 
eight missionaries have been recalled and 
4,219 native workers dismissed. We 
women can but feel remorse over these 
humiliating cuts. It is a Methodist humil- 
iation. It is our humiliation and those of 
us who know that the tithe of Methodism 
would right these terrible wrongs must 
make every effort to extend the gospel of 
stewardship. If the knowledge of World 
Service conditions would only call forth 

(Continued on page 256) 
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WESLEYAN 
SERVICE _A 


Mrs. Merle N. English, Chairman 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Summer Plans 
What a lure in this word! 


Vacation! 
What imaginations it kindles! What 
freedom it promises! To the business 
woman whose time for nine or ten months, 
or perhaps for fifty weeks, is not her own, 
what magic it contains! 

Right it is that definite plans for its 
best use should be carefully weighed and 
considered. Those found wanting in 
genuine body building, mind stimulation, 
spirit growth, should be cast aside. 

If reading enters into your plans, will 
you not include our citizenship’s summer 
reading contest? Simply carry a leaflet 
and signature blank with you and interest 
your friends and fellow passengers on 
train, boat, or in tourist camp, in con- 
structive personal citizenship. 

If your travels take you near any proj- 
ect of the Woman’s Foreign or the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Societies, 
cannot you include in your intinerary a 
brief visit to home, school or hospital? 
Your personal report would mean great 
things to your unit. 

If the old home attic greets you this 
summer search out those gay old-fashioned 
bits of calico and gingham and place 
them in the Guild scrap bag to make 
school. book cloths for Chinese girls and 
doll scrap chests for mountain schools. 

If you have Guild meetings during the 
summer, or if a few members can spend 
two or three evenings together informally, 
why not read aloud one of those fascinat- 
ing books noted in the Book Lover’s 
Library, and give a report at an early fall 
meeting? Or if you really wish to study, 
our chairman, Mrs. English, has a fine 
little outline prepared by the central 
committee which she will be glad to send 
you on request. Followed in detail, this 
plan would enable those members to pre- 
sent an especially interesting program to 
the whole unit at a regular meeting. 

Marion Leta Norris. 
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For the July Christmas Party 


We are grateful for the many letters 
from our Standard Bearer missionaries. 
Short Christmas messages have been 
copied from a few. 

From Anna Agnes Abbott, Puntamba, 
India: In distributing our gifts we found 
that we had come short as there was one 
of the former Basim girls who is an or- 
phan, married and living in Purna, who 
had a baby born that morning. We always 
try to see that she has some gift for Christ- 
mas as she has no one else to do anything 
for her. Of course we had nothing for the 
baby as we did not know that it was ex- 
pected that day. It received its gift later 
by mail. There was still another orphan 
girl on that end of the district who had 
been married before I went on furlough 
but whose first baby was born a few weeks 
before this Christmas. This was the first 

.time I had visited her and she was as 
proud as any mother could be. 

From Agnes Dunn, Tilaunia, Rajputana, 
India: Indian children dearly love a glit- 
tering Christmas tree at night, but this 
calls for more illumination than our few 
wax candles could provide. The fact is, 
we had to surmount a disappointment this 
year, for shortly before, our wonder- 
working engine had gone on a strike. It 
could not be induced to draw our water, 
to turn our wheat into flour, or even to 
grind the electricity for our Christmas 
illuminations. But our Christmas tree by 
daylight was festive in tinsel and gay 
ornaments. Even little Shamaun (Simon) 
was happy. He was a little eight-year-old 
patient who had come some weeks before, 
too late to be cured. In fact, for days we 
had been saying to each other: “Little 
Shamaun will not see Christmas.” He 
was an alert little chap and happy, as 
most of our patients are, in spite of their 
afflictions. When gifts were being talked 
of, he told us over and over that he 
wanted shoes, stockings and shirt. From 
the Christmas tree he received them, and 
at once wanted the stockings and shoes 
(bed socks) put on his feet. The bright 
colored little shirt he wanted just to look 
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Mrs. John C. Shover, A D Kew Terrace, Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 


at. Then came some joyful surprises, the 
tiny wrist watch, the gay little red soldier 
and little camel which had arrived in one 
of your parcels just four days:-ahead of 
time! He left us next day. 

From Helen Wilk, Vigan, P. I.: In all 
places but one, the program was very 
quiet and reverent. The part best liked 
was where the little shepherd boy gave 
himself to Christ. In one church a live 
lamb went to sleep by the manger. 

In Bulbulwacan, after the gifts were 
given, five men and women came forward 
and asked for baptism saying, ‘‘ We will 
also give ourselves to the Christ.’’ The 
States’ gifts were taken out on the district 
on the twenty-first. We had very few 
gifts this year and many children received 
nothing. The teachers divided the gifts 
according to those most deserving, wrapped 
them in separate bundles and gave to 
groups of young people to distribute. 

From Edith Fredericks, Kiukiang, China: 
Christmas Day started with the early 
service at Knowles School. They had a 
happy time and the children just loved it. 
At ten o’clock there was the Christmas 
service at the church and at four o’clock 
another program at Knowles School. In 
the evening we had all the missionary 
group at our home for supper. We sang 
Christmas carols and Bishop Nuelson, 
who was spending Christmas in Kiukiang, 
spoke. It was wonderful to have him in 
Kiukiang and a great inspiration to us all. 

From Grace Z. Lentz, Chinkiang, China: 
Christmas morning we had a beautiful 
service led by Dr. Yang. At the close of 
this service Santa came and distributed 
gifts to all present. We also had the privi- 
lege of gladdening the hearts of the Chi- 
nese pastors and their families with gifts 
from the hospital. These gifts were those 
sent by our American friends. We trust 
that all of the givers have had an abun- 
dant measure of the joy they have given 
others. Again we very heartily thank you 
for your interest and prayers. 

From Fern Sinkey, Yenping, Fukien, 
China: Can you not see with us the long 

(Continued on page 256) 
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STUDENT 


Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 159 Upham Street, Melrose, Mass. 


In the pamphlet entitled “A Call for 
Colleagues,” leaders in the so-called 
Younger Churches state the needs of their 
countries. Mrs. C. C. Chen, representing 
the Woman’s Christian Medical College 
in Shanghai and the Y. W. C. A., says, 
in part: 

“I have come to the conclusion that 
those who want to be missionaries in 
China must have a burning conviction 
for His kingdom on earth as well as in 
heaven. They will stand by Him and his 
people through troubles and trials. New 


‘missionaries should prepare to under- 


stand things Chinese with proper Chinese 
background and should be ready to trans- 
late their own mission into deeds that 
will be worthy of being cross-bearers. 
They come not merely in time of peace 
and to be leaders, but also in time of try- 
ing situations and to learn to be students. 
Learn to share, to serve and to heal — to 
share the physical and spiritual needs and 
to heal the physical and spiritual wounds 
— not for the sake of their home boards 
nor for the glory of their countries but 
for his dying love.... 

“¥ am always mindful of the troubles, 
at times unbearable, that so many of our 
missionaries have gone through. .. . Jam 
also mindful that the Christian Church in 
China today is in danger — not so much 
endangered by the anti-Christian move- 
ment but rather by her own church mem- 
bers... . Many of them are still unable 
to lead an independent life. For them I 
feel particularly concerned. It does not 
seem that the Chinese churches will for- 
ever remain as child-like. I strongly be- 
lieve, however, that they will all arise in 
time as independent and indigenous 
churches. Just for the present moment 
it seems beyond a shadow of doubt that 
help of all description from mother 
churches in the West is still urgently 
needed.” 

A message from India is from the pen 
of Prof. BE. A. Shah of Lucknow Christian 
College: 

“Missionaries are needed for work in 
the teeming villages of India, where 39.8 
per cent of the Indian people live.... 


“The greatest human need is spiritual; 
therefore I will place evangelistic work 
at the forefront of the program. Men and 
women are needed who will not only 
preach the ‘Good News’ but will impart 
it to others — that is, live it. Just as our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, while keeping the 
spiritual requirements of the people in the 
forefront of his work, yet administered 
to the physical needs. Similarly, in order 
to provide for the bare necessities of the 
poor villagers a missionary should be 
trained as a doctor, a nurse, a social 
worker or an agriculturist. But these 
three vocations should always be consid- 
dered subservient to evangelistic vocation. 

“The missionary needed in India today 
is one who comes with the idea of service 
as a servant, not as a master.... The 
political backwardness of people in India 
is due to the fact that there is a plethora 
of leaders and masters, but servants are 
few. Let not the Christian work be 
marred by this disease. In all humility 
and Christlike spirit of service let a mis- 
sionary ... work as coworker, colleague, 
in the field with the Indian workers, the 
field being the village in India, not the 
town. The missionary in India is needed 
to come to live with the people.” 


The April number of The Intercollegian 
is the annual international travel number. 
It is especially recommended for up-to- 
date information on international con- 
tacts. 


Se en) 


The Midyear Meeting of 1930 
(Continued from page 251) 


pital be used for men. A joint clinic has 
been opened in the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the boys school. The new plan 
seems to be working very well. The mis- 
sionary nurse says: ‘‘With our present 
staff of graduate nurses we do not feel 
that in present-day China there will be 
any problem in caring for men patients 
such as we should have had a few years 


ago.” 
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Mrs. C. R. Havighurst 
1597 Franklin Park South, Columbus, Ohio 


In our zeal to catch up with new plans 
and reach new goals we often fail to recog- 
nize the self-sacrificing work of band and 
circle leaders and the results they have 
accomplished in the junior department. 
The following notes, gleaned from a per- 
sonal letter from Miss Flora Sheldon, 
Winterset, Iowa, give us a glimpse of the 
service rendered by a woman who is em- 
ployed in a store but still has found time 
to train many children to love and work 
for foreign missions. 

The fifteenth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of King’s Heralds work in the little 
town of Winterset was celebrated in Feb- 
ruary. A candle-lighting exercise on the 
program was a recognition of the sixty- 
three life members made since September, 
1916. All these memberships were earned 
by the Heralds with the exception of those 
won as awards. They have never failed to 
win those offered by their district. The 
report given by the leader showed that 
356 meetings had been held at the regular 
time appointed and that she had been 
present at every one. Three boys were 
charter members. In 1918 the band was 
divided because of its size. The same 
leader also looks after the Light Bearers 
and has graduated twelve classes into the 
Heralds. They now have 125 members 
and are on the Legion of Honor. 

There have been enrolled 334 children 
during these years and $1,552 sent to the 
field. Both boys and girls work very hard 
making articles for the bazaar which is 
the big annual event. 

Missionary instruction is not lacking. 
The regular meetings are largely con- 
ducted by the Heralds and they have 
learned to love their very own mission- 
aries. At the World Neighborhood Party 
they were very especially recognized and 
sixty blue candles were lighted in their 
honor. A larger one was lighted for Miss 
Golisch whom they help to support and 
that was allowed to burn during the talk 
made by the leader. The club slogan, 
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“Hach for all and all for each,’ was placed 
so that all the children could see it. The 
offering was taken in a brass bowl from 
India and gifts were also brought for the 
children under the care of Miss Golisch. 
The salute to the Christian flag closed the 
splendid program. Let me hear from 
others who have served for a long term in 
this most worthwhile form of service. 


5 ied 


Young People 
(Continued from page 254) 


procession of the different groups who 
shared in your bounty? Bible women, 
glad for the nice warm blouses a few gen- 
erous drafts provided for them; day school 
teachers, exclaiming over lovely towels 
and note books; primary school children, 
happy in the possession of a.new pencil or 
kerchief, and a few pins; Francesca Nast 
Gamble girls shyly proud of gay strings of 
new beads and exquisitely handmade 
pockets from Switzerland; Emma Fuller 
High School pupils, exclaiming over deli- 
cately scented soap and pretty wash 
cloths; Bible training school students, 
women though they are, hugging delight- 
edly their first dolls; women from the 
street, holding fast a bright bordered 
handkerchief, a spool of thread, and a row 
of pins; little members of the children’s 
church anxious to begin using their new 
boxes of bright colored pencils; kinder- 
garteners bouncing rubber balls and mak- 
ing a deafening noise with their toy horns; 
and dignified pastors and men teachers, 
looking with satisfaction at beautiful wall 
calendars. Every face is shining with love 
and good will, and over and over we hear 
them saying, “Please send our thanks to 
our friends across the sea.” 


te 


Christian Stewardship 
(Continued from page 258) 


sacrificial giving of experiences as well as 
money, others might see that “To live is 
to give,’ and Methodism’s humiliation 
would be changed to joyful exaltation for 
the kingdom. 


Lord help us this and every day 
To live more nearly as we pray. 


“FRED My SHEEP” 


Miss Kate L. Ogborn, Wuhu, China, stationed at 
the Methodist Hospital, sends the following: — 
“People are hungry for God,” said a professional 
man to me not many months ago, after telling me 
of his own need and his rewarded search for him. 
What a challenge to the Church to do its utmost to 
continue the revelation of God’s love and his 
abundant provision for human need! 

It has fallen to my lot to speak to the sick who 
come to this place of healing — to speak to them 
of One who is mighty to save. From some have 
come wonderful responses revealing the presence 
of the Spirit in the heart, “‘convincing the heart 
of sin, of righteousness and of judgment to come.” 

A young lawyer replied thus to my question: 
“You know the religions that are prevalent in the 
Far East. What do you consider the difference 
between them and the Christian religion?” He 
said: ‘These religions consist of good teaching. 
They are good. They touch life on the outside, 
only. The Christian religion not only has good 
teaching, it also moves hearts.” 

Another lawyer asked with great courtesy and 
apparently muck interest: “Suppose one lived 
the life of the Christian standard, what will be 
the result? Does the soul live on? Does it not 
disintegrate?”’ 

One is thankful for the treasures of the King- 
dom from which to draw answers to such ques- 
tions. Thankful also that while even the best 
answers that can be found in the Book may fail 
to convince, the Holy Spirit, the interpreter, is 
always ready to do his part with the irresistible 
love which he alone knows how to shed abroad in 
the heart. 

Patients are so grateful for prayer offered in 
their behalf. One witnesses such suffering as one 
can hardly imagine. To these sufferers, where 
there is the minimum chance of recovery, if any 
at all, where the body, racked with unendurable 
pain, prevents the mind from any normal ac- 
tivity, what can one say that will give help? 

There is left the privilege of prayer, not only 
for the immediate sufferer, but also for the great 
land of China, that human life may be brought 
to its true evaluation and that such development 
of resources as will lessen the chance for disease 
and suffering, under the gracious provision of 
the gospel, may be given to this people. ‘Jesus, 
seeing the multitude, had compassion on them.” 

Isit possible for the Church to rest secure under 
the protection that many generations of Christian 
development has given and not feel the poignant 
command following his searching question: 
“Lovest thou me? — Feed my sheep.” 

Tn a very practical way, we stand in danger of 
the fulfillment of His word: ‘‘He who saves his 
life shall lose it,’’ unless we do our utmost to 
make life safe for all the needy children of the 
world. 

This task, which is new to me, opens out with 


innumerable opportunity of service where one has 
opportunity to do personal work with sixty or 
more people every day and all the implied con- 
tacts and calls for spiritual strength for the many 
classes of workers who are needed to carry on 
this large service for humanity. Surely there is 
no lack in the fullness of the call — no limit ex- 
cept the human limit, which drives one ever and 
again back to the source of all strength. 


Nrrpep — A Caper! 


Miss Alberta B. Sprowles wrote from Tokyo, 
Japan: — Our commencement baptismal service 
this last term was wonderful. We had one hun- 
dred two baptized on March 9, and of these, 
twenty-two were of the graduating class. Our 
pastor, Mr. Imai, found that it took over an hour 
to baptize so many but we were glad to have the 
long service. 

The registration for the new school was eight 
hundred ten. Then our planning began for the 
accommodation of such a large number for en- 
trance examinations. Almost in every case we 
knew that one person at least would accompany 
the applicant. These people we kept in the gym- 
nasium, a separated building, while the applicant 
was conducted to the school. We had over a 
hundred students of our school act as guides, 
conducting the applicants to the assigned rooms 
for examination. Everything was conducted 
smoothly. 

As soon as the examination was finished, the 
guides took applicants to the anxious waiting 
parents, or older brother or sister. We made the 
announcement of the result the following day. 
We could take but two hundred. But as a matter 
of fact we took a few more, the lowest general 
average being seventy-five. We never had a 
harder time meeting parents and school teachers 
of the primary school and friends and graduates 
making pleas for the girls who did not pass. 

Yesterday our one hundred fifty-seven gradu- 
ates gave the teachers what they termed a 
‘‘Thanksgiving Service.” They themselves 
planned the program which consisted of American 
and Japanese music, several plays, dramatic and 
comic. The tables were lovely and the refresh- 
ments satisfying. They also gave about three 
hundred dollars for our endowment fund, and we 
are proud of them for they are not wealthy girls. 
It represents sacrifice on the part of many. 

Graduation day is to be on Tuesday. We are 
hoping for a fine day. If only we had a chapel to 
hold our dignified graduation exercises in our cup 
of thanksgiving would be full. Where is the 
money for that chapel? 


Just Brainnine To TErAcH 
(A letter to her teacher, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton, 
from a girl who had spent almost all her life in our 
school at Jubbulpore. Going a hundred miles to 
teach in a strange school was a great adventure.)— 
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I am sure you are just as anxious to know about 
me as I am to tell you. To begin with I had a 
very good time in the train. I slept soundly the 
whole night. We got down at Lamta at about six 
in the morning. Mr. and Mrs. Williams came 
with their car to take us. The load was so much 
that the car was just packed to the full and there 
was hardly any room for them to sit. Baihar 
girls were in Lamta at this time, so they decided 
to leave me with them for the whole day. The 
lorry was to come back to take me at four in the 
evening. 

I had very good time as long as they were with 
me in the waiting room. Lily James told me lots 
of things about Baihar. At three, I suppose, the 
train came and they had to leave me. I was feel- 
ing very badly. For an hour and a half I had to 
stay all by myself in the waiting room. I was just 
hankering after the lorry but it wouldn’t come. 
T had half a mind to cry as loudly as I could. It 
seemed to me as if my heart was just coming out 
and I did weep, but not loudly as I thought to. 
To divert my thoughts I began to read a book 
and finally to my joy I heard the lorry come back. 
I got into it with the rest of the load. 

As I had heard lots of stories about the forest, 
I was very anxious to see it. We rode zig-zagly 
through the thick forest which was on both sides 
of the road. I wished I had two eyes on each side 
and not in front so that I could see both sides at 
the same time. According to the stories I was 
eagerly looking for the animals. At first I saw 
two or three deer. 

After a short time we were in the middle of the 
forest. There was nobody walking; no sound of 
any kind could be heard. Our lorry was in its full 
speed, while suddenly all the people in the lorry 
shouted “Sher, sher’’ (tiger, tiger). I was so 
utterly perplexed that I did not know where to 
look. I was all the time looking at the forest. 
But it was sitting right on the road. I did not see 
it sit there, for as soon as it saw our lorry, it ran 
toward the jungle. I clearly saw it moving. Miss 
Sahiba, I was so frightened that I could not speak 
or move for a short time. I became quite cold and 
wet with perspiration. But the driver told me not 
_ to fear for he sees them very often. 

Now [I left looking at the forest and kept my 
eyes wholly fixed on the road. After this the for- 
est seemed to frown at me, but I did not see any 
other animal. It was getting dark when I reached 
the school. Miss Keyhoe and Miss Rogers came 
to meet me. They asked me if I enjoyed the forest 
and I told them that they would better ask the 
driver what we saw on the way. When the driver 
told them that we saw a sher, they were quite 
amazed and asked me if I were frightened. I told 
them, “‘Not much,” but it was not true. After 
this they took me inside the boarding and intro- 
duced me to the teachers and the matron. They 
took me tomy room. It had already become dark 
so I took a bath and went to sleep. 

Next day they took me to the school and to 
Mr. Williams’s bungalow and to some other 
places. It’s a beautiful place, but I feel very lonely 
and homesick sometimes. The boys and girls are 
very obliging and full of spirits. As soon as I saw 
them in the assembly hall, I could make out how 
very eager and glad they all were to study. At 


once a feeling of sympathy and love came into — 
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my heart. I said to myself, “I am glad I came 
here.”” Although I feel sad some times, I know 
God has chosen me for His work. What a lot I 
can do here! I said I am going to fight against 
all my wills and stand my ground. I have broth- 
ers and sisters and all these girls and boys are like 
my brothers and sisters. I will love them and do 
whatever I can to help them. 

I am going to teach Bible, drawing, Hindi 
and hygiene to the V, VI, and VII classes, also 
sewing. ; 

On the fourth another exciting event took place 
just near our boarding. A panther came and 
drove someone’s calf and ate it under the tree 
which is near our boarding and left the carcass 
on the tree. Some people volunteered to sit on 
the tree for the night vigil, but they could not stay 
there for a long time. Right after their departure 
the panther came back and carried away the re- 
mainder of it. On Friday someone killed the 
panther and brought it for us to see. 

You don’t know how much I miss Jubbulpore. 
I want to come back quickly. Up to now I had 
no company, but now J am glad that Miss Isaacs 
has come. She is going to work with me. Kindly 
img me to all the girls especially the matric 
class. 

I am afraid I will take too much of your time 
by writing a long letter. But I think I have all 
right to let you know about me. Kindly remem- 
ber me in your prayer. Sometimes I get exceed- 
ingly disappointed and feel very sorry to come 
here. But I am sure God will help me. 

Your loving girl, 
PHULMANI SINGH: 


WALKING IN THE LicuT 


At Inhambane, P. E. Africa, Hartzell Girls 
School had this experience: — We feel that our 
girls have been growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. Although 
no special time was set aside for revival services, 
the spirit of reviving and deepening of the heart 
life was present through the greater part of the 
year. The Friday afternoon prayer meetings were 
looked forward to from week to week as a special 
time of blessing and help. But one particular day 
in August is remembered by us all as a day of 
great victory. 

We have in our school a girl wl o has not been 
able to walk since recovering from a severe attack 
of spinal meningitis about five years ago. At that 
time we realized that her life had been spared in 
answer to prayer but until recently her mind and 
heart have seemed to be closed to spiritual truths. 
She was morose and unresponsive. But the Lord 
laid her needs upon our hearts, and one day as 
we talked with her she yielded herself to the 
Savior in such a free, glad way that she became a 
changed girl. , 

The hours spent in prayer for Sumbi revealed 
to others the needs of their souls, more shriveled 
and deformed than were Sumbi’s unused limbs. 
Into the hearts of girls who, until then had been 
content to live without him, Jesus came and 
worked his miracles of grace. So many received 
definite victory in their hearts that day that the 
spiritual life of the whole school was raised to a 
higher level. As we prayed for Sumbi we received 
the assurance that God was going to undertake 
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for her and he has. 
and body. 

Walking in the Light and actually moving 
about the campus do we:see her. At first the 
physical walking was a very laborious task ‘and it 
took three or four large girls to help her along, but 
now she needs only the crutches. She attends 
classes, has her meals with the girls and, instead 
of being a burden to the school, has become a real 
blessing. Pray for Sumbi. We believe God has 
spared her life for a purpose. Pray for us all that 
we may go from victory to victory in redeeming 
this land of darkness. 


He has quickened both soul 


An Erpwortu Leaaue INstrirure 


Miss S. Edith Randall sent the following from 
Muttra, India: — Fourteen of our school girls, 
sixteen of Miss Everly’s boarding school girls 
and twenty-five of Ralph Templin’s school boys 
have returned from Epworth League Institute, 
the first in our conference and the largest yet 
held in India. There were enrolled fifteen teach- 
ers and one hundred fifty-three students. 

It was camp life for a week on the banks of two 
canals near Ghaziabad whichis one hundred miles 
from Muttra. Coming at the beginning of the 
cold season, while the moon was full, the institute 
was favored with most glorious weather in an 
ideally beautiful spot. There were seven periods 
of class work daily, followed by evening games. 
At night there was singing, Bible story telling or 
drama in all of which our Muttra groups took 
highest honors. : 

We trust that life purposes and life decisions 
of the highest type have been quickened and 
strengthened. Everybody reported a wonderful 
time, adding “We want to go again next year.” 


In THE CHICAGO OF THE ARGENTINES 


Miss K. Mamie Donahue writes from Rosario, 
Argentina: — Rosario is Argentina’s second city, 
with some fine wide streets and beauty spots. 
There are many lovely plazas, beautiful build- 
ings, churches, stores and markets. All traffic 
takes the left-hand side. There are no speed 
limits and, as in almost all parts of the world to- 
day, pedestrians run for their lives. Trolley cars, 
busses and autos dash along at breakneck speed, 
but if one should wish to travel in a more lei- 
surely, picturesque fashion, one may hire a coche 
and pair and, in mind at least, live in mid- 
Victorian days. 

Almost all stores are closed between twelve 
and fourteen o’clock, and it is taken for granted 
that one takes lunch and indulges in a siesta at 
that time. At sixteen o’clock all good Rosarinos, 
and in fact all good South Americans, take tea. 
Dinner is served at twenty o’clock, and after that 
the city is wideawake. 

Rosario is called the Chicago of the Argentines 
because it follows the example of said city in the 
matter of strikes, bomb throwing and_ other 
diversions. But on the whole it is a good place 
to be. 


In Tuts Day AND AcE 
Miss Helen Ferris of Kiukiang, China, writes:— 
Two hundred bandits looted a city for five days 
last fall and no soldier went to do a thing about it. 
After that the bandits grew more bold and en- 
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trenched themselves in a camp outside the city. 
Others joined them until now there are two thou- 
sand bandits strongly entrenched there and they 
are terrorizing the entire countryside — so much 
so that our Methodist work has had to be tem- 
porarily closed in three places near there. Every 
Chinese who has money enough to get out has 
gone. 

The bandits require a certain amount of rice 
and money daily from the city. One official re- 
fused to pay and they stood him, naked, in a tub 
of unslacked lime with a little earth thrown on 
the top, then. poured water over it and held him 
there while it boiled. Imagine that in this day 
and age! 

Needless to say, since then there has been no 
opposition and the bandits are living off the 
people. 

But on the other hand, there are more and 
better schools, our graduates are making Chris- 
tian homes which are in marked contrast to the 
homes about them, and there is a consciousness 
developing that certain evils must go. Some day 
they will be gone. The children of our Christian 
girls are just one hundred per cent cleaner and 
happier looking than the average child from a 
non-Christian family, and that is where the real 
transformation will come. 


Bout tar Lasorers Are Frew 

Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin writes from Seoul, Korea: 
—A great many of our girls went out into the 
country to do village work during the holidays. 
A great deal of the work was done near Seoul and 
perhaps you can visualize through these pictures 
how far Korea has yet to go to be free from dark- 
ness and ignorance. 

One of our second-year girls went to the Yung- 
byen District. She went into a village where 
there were fifty-five houses (this is the usual way 
of estimating population here). They had never 
had a Christian worker there and the missionary 
who has charge of the district told her he would 
pay her carfare if she would go. 

She said the first evening she spoke to them of 
Jesus out of her own experience and a great many 
were interested. The next evening she spoke to. 
them on temperance, for in this small village there 
were five saloons. As she spoke that evening one 
of the men decided to give up his business, and 
closed his shop the next morning. Before she was 
ready to leave the whole village had become be- 
lievers and all the saloons were closed. They 
raised $250 for a new church. She said as she was 
telling me this that none of them ever saw much 
money, but that they gave this out of their 
poverty. It was a village made up of fine people 
who had never had the light of the gospel brought 
to them. 

Aside from speaking to the village in public 
meetings, she got the children by themselves and 
taught them the simple characters so that they 
can read. At least they will be able to go on read- 
ing by themselves until they can get a teacher. 
Then in the evenings she had a Bible class for 
young people, hoping to teach them some of the 
simpler things about the gospel. She said the 
young men came out but she could not get their 
wives to come. When she inquired the reason 

(Continued on page 263) 
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Missionary Spirit 

If there have ever been fears of a dying spirit 
among the ranks of missionary women they must 
have been dispelled since the Columbus meeting. 
Such a host of women who seemed to have been 
endowed with the spirit of “‘Go tell” can hardly 
have escaped the most casual observer. Women 
who hardly expected to go to Columbus, and 
women who had little experience in public speak- 
ing, have suddenly felt the impulse and inner 
urge to make known the wonderful things they 
both saw and heard at the Sixtieth Anniversary 
celebration. One is not only impressed with the 
number of women who “‘tell”’ but with the re- 
sponse of interest from the audiences who hear. 
The revival of spirit is prophetic. 

If one is searching for omens she will rot fail 
to discern other manifestations of this living 
flame. In communities hard hit by bank failure, 
loss of workers and many phases of depressing 
circumstances, the continuing spirit glows. Finan- 
cial returns may not be as much as in former years 
but no suggestions of letting go or of abandon- 
ment of the cause is heard. Such women! They 
are doing their best under discouraging cireum- 
stances but holding on. Blessings on them! Of 
course God can use such women. 

Voices have been heard lamenting that the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is not 
reaching certain classes of women but Branch 
itineraries reveal a surprising number of young 
matrons as presidents of auxiliaries, young 
women as new district officers and assuming new 
responsibilities. 

Moreover, amid the active and changing con- 
ditions of young women of Standard Bearer age, 
new organizations in numbers are coming into ex- 
istence. The coming generation of young women 
seem to thrill and respond to the adventurous 
missionary spirit as did our missionary mothers 
under like conditions. What have we ever had 
which at once caught the imagination of both 
women and girls as has the mystery mother idea? 
How it has added to both members and interest, 
and the end is not yet. 

_ The new international department has its ap- 
peal. The spirit of codperation, the opportunity 
of working together with the fine young leaders of 
other lands, finds ardent response in the new gen- 
eration. Surely the slogan of ‘Forward Together 
to the Unfinished Task”’ was of divine inspiration. 
How it fits into the present situation. How the 
spirit whispers, ‘‘Get a vision of the task. Go tell. 
Expect great things of God. Be not afraid nor be 
dismayed for the battle is not yours but God’s.’ 


LorA S. DupLry, 
President, Des Moines Branch. 


Pertinent Points Pervade Pacific 


Patient persistence in well-doing by many 
people has made it possible to report advance in 
the different departments of our Branch work for 
the six months ending March 31, 1930, compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. The 
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membership, subscriptions and financial receipts 
have each made some advance. 

Full papers of two missionary candidates are 
being expectantly presented at the midyear 
meeting of the Foreign Department, meaning 
that these with two others accepted as mission- 
aries last year will be ready for service in different 
fields during the coming year. 

Of the missionaries on furlough, Miss Charlotte 
T. Holman, Miss Ada Marie Kennard and Miss 
Eleanor H. Stallard have been rendering good 
service in the churches, as have been Miss Grace 
Clark of Rhodesia, Africa, Miss Grace Wythe of 
Japan and Miss Ellen H. Suffern of China, the 
last named giving a full month’s service in 
Arizona. All honor to these servants of the King 
who broaden the horizons of our people at the 
home base and stimulate their desire to help in 
telling the story. 

Miss Helen Gilliland of Montevideo, S. A. and 
Dr. Eda L. Johnson of South China, have re- 
cently returned to the homeland where they are 
regaining health. Miss Marguerite Decker of 
Manila, P. I. and Miss Ruth E. Jayne of China 
have just arrived on furlough, the latter coming 
by way of Palestine and Europe. 

Have you read the enthusiastic tribute to a 
new automobile from Miss Doris I. Welles of 
Calcutta? If not, look it up in the June FrreND 
for it will help your young people increase their 
Thank-Offerings of this year. 

Speaking of young people, our hope and joy, 
about the most encouraging thingin this Branch 
is the Standard Bearer Camp held in beautiful 
Pacific Palisades each summer. Largely attended 
and well conducted by Mrs. Clyde Collison and a 
corps of helpers, it has proved its value. This 
year it will be held August 18-25 at the same 
place and with the same hopeful outlook. 

The juniors under the efficient leadership of 
Mrs. Lucille Locke White continue their glad 
career. Just now many of them are happily listen- 
ing while one of their own missionaries, Miss 
Stallard, tells about the children of India. 

A system of correlation, recommended by 
the Board of Education of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference, is proving its value to such an 
extent that we make it our closing paragraph as a 
suggestion for others. Here it is: 

“We recommend that one-half of the year be 
devoted to the regular church school missionary 
education program and that one-quarter of the 
year be assigned to the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and one-quarter to the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, each society being 
made responsible for the programs and instruc- 
tion presented during the months respectively 
allotted to them. 

“We strongly urge the use of the duplex enve- 
lopes and recommend that the offering on the 
missionary side of the envelopes be divided, one- 
half for the church school world service, one- 
fourth for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and one-fourth for the Woman’s Home 
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Missionary Society, the women’s missionary so- 
cieties of the local church to determine the 
disposition of the amounts they respectively 


receive.” Mrs. 8. F. Jounson, 
Corresponding Secretary, Pacific Branch. 


Three-Minute Women 


In order to present the challenge of the ‘‘Un- 
finished Task”? to all Methodism within the 
Branch, and thus to show the great meeting at 
Columbus as a beginning of greater effort rather 
than as a culmination of missionary endeavor, 
January 26 was appointed throughout New 
York Branch as the day when a special three- 
minute statement of the nature and scope of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society should be 
given from every pulpit. A form speech, prepared 
by the Branch president, was sent with an ex- 
planatory letter and reply postal, to every pastor, 
asking that he select some woman of his church to 
give the speech, with the understanding that no 
money nor membership appeal would be made 
without his consent. About five hundred pastors 
reported having done this. At least one new 
auxiliary, and a number of extension groups, re- 
sulted from this concerted effort. 


TRAINING LEADERSHIP 

The great demand at Midyear Council was 
for. discussion, more discussion, and fewer ‘‘set 
speeches.’’ Accordingly, the field secretary, Alice 
Louise Smith, formerly of the faculty of Hwa 
Nan College, Foochow, China, led an afternoon 
of group discussion on ‘‘Training Leadership.” 
Various phases of the question were frankly faced: 
Are our summer schools adequate? Do we keep 
in mind a definite aim in recruiting girls and 
women to attend them? What, beside summer 
schools, is the Branch doing to train its women for 
positions of responsibility? How much of the 
fault lies with ourselves when we lament our 
inability to find women for vacant positions? Do 
we err by holding office too long; by keeping 
things too much in our own hands; by lack of 
courage, faith, vision, enthusiasm, adaptability 
to another’s methods? What constitutes a real 
leader? Frequent reference was made to Mar- 
garet Burton’s “Life of Mabel Cratty, A Leader 
in-the Art of Leadership.”’ 


Our Younc PEOPLE In ACTION 

While we older people lament the lack of 
leadership, the young people’s workers have 
started briskly to work to remedy it. The young 
people’s superintendent and field secretary to- 
gether devised a plan of sub-counselors within 
districts, groups of young women under the direc- 
tion of the district counselor, each responsible for 
five or six churches. Each sub-counselor does a 
piece of careful research regarding her group of 
churches, the number of existing organizations, 
strength of the church numerically, potential 
leaders, ete. The sub-counselor thus not only 
receives valuable information and stimulates 
interest in the churches she visits, but also is her- 
self receiving the best possible training for larger 
service. 


Tue Movine PoweEr or PRAYER 
Led by Central New York Conference, which 
originated the plan and already reports an en- 
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couraging response, the Branch has urged all 
auxiliaries to hold a prayer circle meeting midway 
in each month between auxiliary meetings: a 
small group of earnest women, who shall pray 
definitely for plans, problems, workers at home 
and abroad, and local auxiliary matters. The 
women who started this movement felt that the 
time in or preceding the usual auxiliary meeting 
was all too short for a sufficient prayer period; 
and, realizing their increasing need of utter de- 
pendence upon prayer for their growing responsi- 
bilities, they inaugurated this plan. 


PREPARATION For PENTECOST 

This was the theme for the April quarterly pro- 
gram. The conference secretaries gave their mes- 
sages as those “with one accord, in one place.” 
The devotional message developed the theme, 
“Speaking the mighty works of God’’; while, 
“Each in his own tongue,”’ came the messages 
from the foreign field. The subjects for prayer 
issued by the Jerusalem meeting were helpfully 
used for the noontide devotional period. Our 
recognition of our “Stewardship of All‘of Life” 
seemed to take on an even deeper meaning in the 
light of the Pentecostal message. 


(Mrs. Cuarues H.) Maupn Waits Harpiz, 
Home Base Secretary, New York Branch. 


Methods and Materials 


A man there was, some called him mad, 
The more he gave, the more he had. 
— John Bunyan. 

Guy L. Morrill says in his book, “Stewardship 
Stories:”’ “The time is rapidly approaching 
when the scriptural teaching on stewardship will 
receive such consideration at the hands of those 
who prepare the materials in religious education 
that the stewardship ideal will be fully inculcated 
and its practice promoted as a basic part of all 
programs of Christian education. 

“Stewardship is so necessary to any adequate 
understanding of the Bible, it is so significant in 
the realization of a true, vital and real religious 
experience, it holds such character-creating 
power, it so dignifies life that the surprise is that 
it has not been given long ago the fundamental 
place in the training of children and young people 
in religion that it should have.” 


Metuops AND MATERIALS 
Devotional Services: For a period of consecutive 
meetings let the theme for the devotional service 
be the principles of stewardship with scripture 
reading, hymn, brief talk and prayer, using the 
following suggestive topics in order. 
1. God the owner. Psalm 95; I Cor. 6: 19, 20. 
The stewardship of giving. Prov. 19:17; 
II. Cor. 9: 6-12. 
The stewardship of service. Psalm 128; 
Rom. 12: 1-11. 
Aceounting to God. Luke 16:2; Rom. 14: 
123% 
2. The stewardship of time. Eccl. 3: 1-17. 
Of talents. II Cor. 8:12; Luke 12:48. 
Of money. I Cor. 16:1, 2. 
Of prayer. Psalm 16:11. 
3. The need for stewardship. I Pet. 4:19. 
The opportunities of stewardship. I Tim. 
5: 8-10. ° 
(Continued on page 263) 


The Study 


Toric: Mite Box Ingathering. 

Atm: To increase the might of the mites. 

In the very early days of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society the mite box became an im- 
portant part of its financial plan. Mrs. Frank 
Mason North, in her “Story of the New York 


Branch,’ ’ tells us that on April 15, 1870, Mrs. 
Stephen Olin, the very new president of the very 
new Branch, proposed that “A system of mite 
boxes be instituted in our Society for the purpose 
of eliciting and spreading an interest in our work 
and asa very practical way of adding to the funds 
of the Society.” A little later, Mrs. Cyrus D. 
Foss was appointed on a committee to arrange 
for the systematic use of mite boxes. The device 
met instant approval and was quickly adopted by 
other Branches. In 1878 Northwestern Branch 
for the first time distributed the boxes free, save 
for the pledge of at least ten cents per year as a 
return for each box! 

As the years passed, dues, contingent fund, 
Thank-Offerings, Christmas offerings and various 
special offerings augmented the receipts of the 
Society. “Systematic giving” was earnestly 
advocated and with a new vision of our respon- 
sibility, tithing and stewardship became the ideal 
of our giving. In spite of this great advancement 
in conviction and practice on ‘the part of a large 
number of our members, the mite box remains to 
this day a very important factor and ‘‘ Mite Box 
Ingathering”’ is a high day for the Society and 
the Kingdom. 

Through the year we have study and plans, 
public meetings, Welcome Home meetings, re- 
ceptions to new members, banquets, teas and 
Christmas trees, addresses by missionaries, music 
and papers by women of talent, and, alas, “The 
usual monthly meeting of the "auxiliary. » But 
this is everybody’s meeting! The woman too 
timid or too busy to prepare a paper or sing a 
song, the one unable to write a check in six figures 
for the missionary offering, may fill her mite box— 
pennies, nickels, dimes or dollars. Day by day, 
week by week, this precious new mite box with 
the globe sailing i in a drift of fleecy clouds, with 
its pagodas, mosques and palms and the Society’ 8 
Seal of the Cross upon the globe, calls us to com- 
munion with Him who came that we might have 
life, and who said, “As the Father hath sent me, 
so send I you.’ 

The ‘Blessing Box,” the “‘Self-Denial Box,”’ 
the ‘Penance Box,” the Box of Mites — do not 
despise it, do not forget it, do not fail to bring its 
contents to the ‘‘Ingathering.” It is for rich and 
poor. It is for every one. 

We have been prone to honor large gifts, large 
enterprises, great wealth and power. Today 
scientists are on the trail of energy. They find in 
the atom, so small as to be invisible under the 
microscope, the ultimate source of power. When 
the process of ‘‘Lonizing”’ the atom, releasing its 
power, is perfected we shall see no more the 
thunderous locomotive, wasting 99.9 per cent of 
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its fuel as it performs its labors. Then, a bit of 
coal the size of a pea will furnish power to drive 
the Mauretania across the Atlantic and back 
again. Then, say the scientists, a pound of coal 
will keep the fires of Great Britain going for a 
fortnight in the homes, the factories, trains, 
power stations and ships. There will be no waste, 
or smoke, or ash from that pound of coal, in the 
hand of its master. The light and the heat of the 
sun, which make life possible in our earth, result 
from the release of power of atoms. 

Shall we then despise the mites? We may 
fritter them away on useless trifles which bring us 
bubbles. We may hold them, bring them to- 
gether, give them back to the Lord of all in the 
Ingathering. He, receiving them, releases the 
energy we do not "understand, and miracles hap- 
pen. Schools and hospitals are built and main- 
tained. The Word of God is preached, the Spirit 
of God touches human hearts and souls are born 
again to life in him. Knowledge takes the place 
of ignorance. Hope takes the place of despair. 
The light of immortality shines for those under 
the shadow of death. 

How can we make these things clear? These 
little boxes with but scant attention bring to the 
five Branches itemizing mite box offerings in re- 
ceipts an aggregate of over $100,000 annually. 
We cannot segregate nor follow the streams of 
blessing as they flow. One clear picture comes to 
us of Kwassui Jo Gakko. Forty years ago Eliza- 
beth Russell was pleading for a college for Naga- 
saki. The first gift which came to her was a 
child’s mite box. Four gold dollars it held, for 
the four birthdays of the child, and the gift, was 
sent with prayers for Kwassul, by the mother 
bereft of her darling. 

And Kwassui has seen not alone the liberation 
of the minds of the girls of Japan — hundreds of 
them — but that greater miracle of spiritual life 
has been wrought in them. Out from that school, 
some years the students go one hundred per cent 
Christian, and some of the greatest Christian 
workers of the Church are trained here. 

On this mite box day we hold in our hands 
with a sense of awe these fragments which we 
have salvaged, “That nothing be lost,” and put 
them into His hands, regretting only that we have 
so often forgotten, that our offering is so small. 

And in this new year of the International De- 
partment our sisters in other lands come in this 
same way. Their lands are not opulent. The 
coins in those boxes may be smaller than any 
minted in this land. They may, indeed, hold 
handfuls of rice saved from the daily ration of 
food for the family. But He who sits over against 
the treasury will see the power hidden in those 
mites. 

The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the earth is stretched the sky — 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 


The soul can split the sky in two, es 
And let the face of God shine through. 
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For additional material for the program see 
page 235 of this Frimmnp. Leaflet, ‘‘The Blue 
Cube,” may be used as a reading, or distributed 
in advance to each auxiliary member. The use 
of the “Mite Box Ritual” adds to the dignity 
and impressiveness of the service. Roll Call re- 
sponses may be on the theme, ‘‘What my mite 
box has meant to me” or unsigned stories may be 
given to the leader and the most striking ones be 
read aloud. 

Do not fail to press the use of the boxes for 
another year — and the motto must be, ‘More 


than ten cents per year for each box!” 
(Mrs. G. W.) Mary IsHam, 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Stewardship of Mites 


S —service. Romans 12:1. 
“T beseech you therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable serv- 
ice.” 

T —talents. Matthew 25: 15-30 
“And to one he gave five talents ............ 

E —example. 1 Peter 2: 21 
seborieven hereunto .2..K. 02-4; coscceesscenee 

W —workers. 2 Corinthians 6: 1 
BVO SUMNER, AS! WOPKETS! ccc.cscc.vevectsecsensesese 

A —account. Romans 14: 12 
“So then every one Of US............:::ccce 

R —reward, Matthew 6:1 
“Take heed that ye do not.................06 ie 

D — desire. Proverbs 10: 24 
“The fear of the wicked.............:.:-.:ceee 4 

S —sacrifice. Proverbs 21: 3 

~ “To do justice and judgment.................. 

H — help. Job 8: 20 
“Behold, God will not cast away............ 

I —indebted. Luke 11: 4 
PeANICUOTSTVE US OUL SINS}, hccessecceneceese- 

P —prayer. Luke 6: 12 
““Mnd it came to pass in those days.......... 


O —own. John: 11 
Be Caine UNL: WIS OWI s...nscccc0s,.ve2seesdsoens 
_F — faithful. Matthew 25: 23 
itis lord said Wnoto NiM..\....-..6ce<.cscs0s sets 


” 


M— mite. Mark 12: 42 
: “And there came a certain poor widow, 
I —influence. Mark 12: 43 


“€ And he called unto him his disciples...” 
T —tithe. Leviticus 27: 30 
i “And all the tithe of the land.................. ye 
E —everyone. Luke 19: 26 

“For I say unto you, That unto every- 


NPE oh Se a 

S — shepherd. Psalms 23: 1 
“The Lord is my shepherd; Ishall not 
want.” 

Suggestions: Cards bearing the words in order, 
Service, Talent, Example, etc., each first letter 
being prominently made. 

Tacks conveniently located on which a person 
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designated to the task will hang the cards after 
(or before) a reader has read aloud to the group 
the suggested Scripture reference. 

Mrs. J. R. Curips. 


em mes 


In Branch Circles 
(Continued from page 261) 


The nature of stewardship. II Cor. 9:6-15. 
The recognition of stewardship. I Cor. 4: 
1, 2; I Pet. 4: 1-11. 

Hymns. We give thee but thine own; O 
Love that wilt not let me go; O Master let me 
walk with thee. 

_ Six splendid programs can be arranged from the 
six chapters in the book, “‘StewardsLip in the Life 
of Women,”’ by Helen K. Wallace. 


Mrs. J. L. DuckwxT.uu, 
Secretary of Stewardship, Cincinnati Branch. 


eS ee 


Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 259) 


they said that they were too timid but that they 
would, little by little, come to church. So she 
called at their homes as she had time to try to 
reach them in that way. 

They are calling for a worker to come in and 
would like one now. We have had many more 
calls for well-trained young women to go into the 
work than we have been able to supply for this 
coming year. 


ome 


The Alphabetary. V. 
A W. F. M. 8. DICTIONARY 
ComPiILeD By Mrs. C. A. Rosser 


Report Blanks are sent to each auxiliary by the 
district secretary. These should be filled out and 
returned on the dates indicated. 

Retirement Fund is used to pension retired 
missionaries. 

Ruth and Naomi. A plan by which auxiliary 
members may obtain new members among the 
younger women. Special cards may be obtained 
at depots of supplies. 

Seal. The W.F. M.S. sealis the same emb!em 
as the pin — the world with the cross superim- 
posed. Dies are for sale at depots of supplies. 

Scholarships. To support a student for a year 
in a boarding school in different fields, the fol- 
lowing amounts are required at this time. They 
are subject to change. Africa, $27.50 to $30; 
China, $20 to $150; India, $25 to $100; Malaya, 
$35 to $50; Philippine Islands, $20 to $60. 

Share Plan. In Japan, Korea, North Africa, 
Mexico, South America and Europe educational, 
evangelistic and medical work may be supported 
by taking one or more shares. In all these coun- 
tries except France, shares are $20; in France 
they are $100 each. Patrons are kept informed 
concerning the work accomplished. 

Sister Colleges. Colleges in this country that 
help to support certain colleges for women on 
the field. 

(To be continued) 


Tue Story Contrst-brought in about seventy 
contributions, some of which, however, were not 
stories and so were ruled out. The judges spent 
a number of hours on the train, on the way to 
midyear meeting, reading and discussing the 
stories. This is the result of their deliberations. 

In Class A (stories by missionaries) the first 
award, of fifteen dollars, went to Miss Myrth 
Bartlett of Los Angeles for her story, ‘‘Cie-Long’s 
Decision.” Awards of five dollars each were 
given for ‘‘The Fourth Country,” by Vera Ed- 
borg, St. Paul, ‘‘Jumni, the Problem Girl,” by 
Mrs. Margaret B. Denning, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif., and ‘‘Call It a Day,” by Mrs. Horace 
T. Lavely, Meadville, Pa. 

In Class B (extension work) the first award 
went to ‘‘An EKighteen-Day Expansion Diet,’’ by 
Mrs. L. W. Kester, Park Ridge, Ill. Other 
awards were given for ‘‘A Double-Zero Charge,” 
by Mrs. Rhoda J. Donald, Laurium, Mich., 
“Her Gift,” by Miss Dora G. Dillon, Springfield, 
Ill., and ‘“What One Dollar Did,’ by Miss 
Inez Cochran, Hover, Wash. 

In Class C (mite boxes) the first award was 
for ‘‘The Gift and the Giver,” by Mrs. Anna 
Guthrie Miles, Peoria, Ill. Others were for ‘‘ Be- 
cause of Sixty Blessing Boxes,’”’ by Miss Marjorie 
R. Lusk, Santa Ana, Calif., ‘‘Grandma Stone’s 
Mite Box Christmas,’’ by Miss Winnifred Smith, 
Wenatchee, Wash., and ‘““He That Keepeth 
eee by Mrs. Pearl Griffiths Stout, Knoxville, 

enn. 

Several of these stories will appear in leaflet 
form for next year’s program and others will be 
printed in the Frrenp from time to time. 

To all who contributed to the contest the 
judges extend their thanks and their apprecia- 
tion of good work done. Their regret was that 
the Frimnp’s resources did not permit of their 
giving more awards. 

* * * 


A CHANGE IN Puans for the program neces- 
sitates a substitution for the topic suggested for 
September. The Forward Movement Plans will 
not be used in auxiliary programs until the Octo- 
ber meeting. For September we propose a study 
of our Society’s work in the Philippines, and 
material will appear in the August Frrmnp. 


* * * 


Next Monta We SH tt give also the program 
plans for next year. They sound unusually good 
and you are sure to enjoy them. Have your pro- 
gram committee ready to go to work on them. 


* * * 


NorTHWESTERN BrancH Has Mapz good use 
of its ‘‘Might Boxes” on a calendar plan. On a 
blue card there are suggestive thoughts for each 
month. For instance, the topic for July is ‘‘Our 
Country” and the message, ‘‘We set ourselves 
to create the conditions of peace.” July’s topic 
is “Vacation,” and its message, ‘‘Go forth under 
open sky and list to Nature’s teaching.”” And for 
September the card gives ‘‘Education,” and 
‘““That we may think God’s thoughts after him.” 

One of their leaflets gives a bit of an impersona- 


tion of ‘‘The Might Box and the Auxiliary 
Woman,” with a suggestion that a woman in 
suitable costume appear for each month and give 
a message which is supplied on a slip, perforated 
so that part may be torn off each time. These 
might be sent to absent members after the regu- 
lar meeting. If you are interested in this plan 
send five cents to the Northwestern Branch depot 
of supplies (address on page 265 ) and secure 
the leaflets. Ask for the impersonation by the 
name given above, to avoid mistakes. 
* * * 


Do Nor Fart to read the story, ““Two Mite 
Box Openings,” which appears in this issue. It 
is one which received an award in the previous 
contest and has been held to meet the need of 
this program. 

* * * 

Tue Use Mave or Mire Boxss, or Might 
Boxes, or Blessing Boxes differs so greatly in the 
Branches that it is not possible to tell exactly how 
much has come into the coffers of the Society 
from their use or how much work in the foreign 
field is carried on by means of these little boxes. 

Most of us, we are convinced, do not make 
sufficient use of the beautiful box which brings 
the world to our thoughts as often as we look at 
it. Suppose that for the rest of this year we keep 
it in a prominent place and have some definite 
plan for its use. And next year let the box come 
into its own during the entire year. The For- 
ward Movement committee will give us some 
plans, we are sure. 


1 


A Child Widow 


American Lady is seated, reading, when Child 
Widow in soiled, torn sari, enters. Lady looks up 
and calls her to her side. 

Lady: My poor, dear child, who are you and 
where did you come from? 

Child Widow: I am Sundrae, and I am a widow 
of India. My father betrothed me, when I was 
only a baby, to a man many years older than I 
was. When I was nine years old I went to live 
with him in his home. [ had to do the hard work 
for my mother-in-law, and oh, they were so cruel 
to me! One day my lord died. You know the 
Hindu religion teaches that I am to blame for his 
death, because Iam so wicked — bewitched by 
evil spirits. I was shunned by everyone; even the 
little children ran away from me. : 

Lady: Oh, such superstition and ignorance! 
How I do pity you, poor child! Did you never go 
to school? 

Child Widow: No, I never went to school. I 
had to work like a slave for my mother-in-law, 
but one day I did run away to a school where the 
lady treated me kindly. She told me about a 
great, good God who loves and cares for little 
girls like me. 

Lady: Why didn’t you stay there? 

Child Widow: Oh, if I had stayed and my 
father had found me he would have beaten me 
and made me worship those horrid idols I was so 
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afraid of. He did shut me up in a dark room and 
give me only a little bit to eat or drink. 

Lady: What cruel treatment of a child like you! 

_ Are you thirsty now? 

Child Widow: Oh, yes, I am! 

Lady: Poor child! Take this. (Hands her glass 
of water.) Jesus said: “If you drink this water 
you will thirst again, but if you will drink the 

_ water that I shall give you, you will never thirst, 
but it shall be in you a well of water springing 

- up unto everlasting life.” 
~ Child Widow (pleadingly): Oh, give me some of 

Athat water! 

__ Lady: Do you want to know more about that 
God, and will you give your heart to Jesus who 
died for you? 

Child Widow: Yes, I will. 

Lady: Would you like to go and live in our 
school, where you can be good and do good? 

Child Widow: Oh, yes, indeed I would. 
Lady: Let us ask God to help us. (They stand 
a moment with bowed heads.) Now we will go and 
see our missionaries and learn what we must do 
to find you a place in our Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society School. (Exit) 
\ Mrs. C. H. Fowier. 


St ee 


The Mystery Box 
' Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Crarx 
7321 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Answers easily found by reading this Frirmnp. 


Many delightful ways for using the Mystery Box this 
month suggest themselves: porch parties; picnics with 
Mystery lunch boxes; red, white and blue balloons; imita- 

“#tion fire crackers with questions inside, etc. 


1. At twenty o’clock what is served? Where? 


2. Tell about the mite box with four gold dol- 
lars in it. 
| 38. A village with fifty-five homes and five 
saloons; give story. 


4. A terrible punishment inflicted by bandits 
on an official; give it. 


———— DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES 


Cincinnati Branch 
Miss Auice M. STarTSMAN 
Room 303, 420 Plum Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


| New England Branch 

i 9 Dore SECRETARY 

 Rooln 46, 581 Boylston Street 
Boston (17), Mass. 


New York Branch 
Miss Irma L. Bayuiss 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


4 Philadelphia Branch 
) Muss Frorence H. M. Wattz 
Bag een. 204 1701 Arch Street 
. whe db : ce 
Baltimore Branch 
Mrs. Cora Morrirr 
903 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Northwestern Branch 


Miss Maris WINTERTON 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 


Des Moines Branch 


Orricn SECRETARY 
1306 East Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 


5. October 23 to October 28; what do those 
dates indicate? 


6. What is a high day for the Kingdom and 
the Society? 


7. Seven hundred in one day; what? Where? 


_ 8. Explain the Sarda Act. How will it affect 
little widows? 


4 a Why was she going to make her old clothes 
o? 


10. Mothers withdrawing their daughters from 
school; where? Why? 


11. Fell on its side and lay there meekly; 
what? 


12. What was its owner’s mental reflection? 


13. Where do they have to cool, instead of 
heat, the bath water? 


14. Who was High Aspiration? A bit fright- 
ened, when? 


15. What did the great Sixtieth Anniversary 
cost our Society? Who made this possible? 


16. Tell about the kitten and bee costumes, 
also the ox dance. 


17. Wine jug filled with what? And what does 
father say? 


18. As complicated as a Chinese puzzle; what? 
19. Of what is their door screen made? 


20. Salaries $36 and $50; may be raised to 
$120; for what? 


21. Why don’t the children make mud pies? 
What do they make? 


22. Give the amusing story of the women and 
the Bible woman? 


23. Briefly describe the scene which always 
gives her a great thrill. 


24. Tell about the little eight-year-old patient. 
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A Practical Souvenir of the 
Sixtieth Anniversary 
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with the medallion badge (showing head 
of Isabella Thoburn in relief) of the 
Columbus Meeting on the handle. 


Retail Price $1.00, plus postage 


Send orders and letters of further inquiry about 
rates to auxiliaries and prices on Bronze Paper 
Clip and Paper Weight, also with Isabella 
Thoburn Medallion, to 


MRS. W. GRANT SCOTT 
Basil, R.D. 1 Ohio 
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General Executive Committee M eeting 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


PEACES 
Municipal Auditorium Trinity Church Wesley Church 


[ DATES 
At Wesley Church 
October 11, Candidate Committee 
October 14, Foreign Department 
October 17, Home Department 
October 21 and 22, Missionaries with Departments 
October 22, Delegates with Home Department 
October 23, Missionaries with General Executive 


4.00 p.m. Memorial Service 
4.30 p.m. Fellowship in Witnessing 


At the Municipal Auditorium 
October 23, 7.30 p.m., through October 28, public meetings. 


PROGRAM 
Bishop Edwin Lee, Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, Mrs. Edwin Lee, 
Dr. Oscar C. Buck, President Daniel L. Marsh, Dr. M. S. Rice, 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Mrs. Emma Fall Schofield (Assistant 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts), Dean Helen Kim of Korea 
will be among the speakers. 
Bishop F. W. Warne will conduct the Quiet Hour for the first three 
days. 
A Colonial Tea will be given by the ladies of Trinity Church, who 
will also provide special carillon concerts. 
The World Banquet on Monday evening will be served in the Audi- 
torium. The electric map and flag service used at Columbus will 
be presented here, by special request. 
Cups from China will be used at the sunrise communion service on 
Sunday morning. 


RAILROAD RATES 
Tickets should be bought with certificates. Dates on which these 
may be purchased will be announced in each Branch. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
General Chairman: Miss Clementina Butler 
Wesleyan Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Local Chairman: Mrs. Leopold A. Nies 
395 Sumner Avenue, Springfield. 
Chairman of Hospitality Committee: Mrs. Charles E. Burt 
13 Hawthorne Street, Springfield. 
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The First Alumnae Reunion 


By Ruth Thomas, Inhambane, P. E. Africa 


before and I am a mixture of feel- 
ings and emotions. Last night at 
midnight I crawled into bed after 
the final farewells had been said to the 
alumnae guests. And now I will explain. 

Last vacation I thought much about 
the girls who have gone home, not to re- 
turn to school because they were over 
eighteen, the age limit set by the govern- 
ment for girls to live in the dormitory. 
Some of these girls were going to face 
hard situations and I was troubled about 
them. While I was praying for them it 
seemed as though the voice of the Lord 
spoke to me and laid out a plan whereby 
we could help these girls. It was a plan 
for holding a reunion of all former stu- 
dents for a special revival meeting here 
at the school during the week preceding 
Easter. This is a government-appointed 
vacation. 

About two weeks before the time I 
found that the week was free and so I sent 
out invitations. There was a big wedding 
just then with guests from nearly every 
part of the work and I sent many invita- 
tions by them. Some of the girls went 
throughout the neighborhood, and in- 

vited the nearby girls. We planned that 
the girls should come in on Tuesday and 
that we should have meetings on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. 

We had no idea what would be the re- 
sponse to the invitations, for it is in the 
midst of the peanut harvest and every- 
body is busy. Then, too, we had no way 
of knowing how strong a pull the school 
has on its former pupils. But we made 
the invitation to take in all — those who 
had married, those who had backslidden 
and those who had been kept at home for 
other reasons. We asked them to bring 
their sleeping mats and covers, saying we 


Pee is the day after the three days 


would furnish their food and a place to 
sleep. Several days before they were to 
come we began getting the corn ready and 
drying fish, and so on. When Tuesday 
came we moved upstairs the children who 
had not gone home for vacation, leaving 
the downstairs part of the dormitory for 
our guests. 

About noon four girls arrived, bringing 
word that others were on the way. At 
dusk more came and then they arrived 
from all directions and at all hours. I 
stayed in the office and greeted first one 
and then another. 

Girls came whom I had not seen for 
eight years. Girls came whom I did not 
know, who had been in the school with 
Mrs. Terril and even before that. And 
babies — babies with all the pitiful finery 
that their mothers could scare up, for 
were they not taking them back to school, 
and must they not make a good showing! 
There were little woolly caps, caps made 
from scraps of cloth, caps with floppy 
edges; new little dresses and old faded 
ones. But every mother had eyes full of 
pride over her particular child. In some 
ways it was quite a baby show. 

Some of the girls brought little nurse- 
maids along, but most of them did not, 
so we drafted some of the school children 
to carry the babies about and to play 
with them while the sessions were on. But 
some of the babies would not make friends 
with the children, so the mothers had to 
look out for them themselves. Somebody 
was always either going out or coming 
back with a baby. But the climax was 
reached the last night. 

We had a prolonged altar service and 
most of the babies had been beguiled off 
with nursegirls so we had not been dis- 
turbed by them. But as it began to get 
dark the babies all began to get hungry 
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and the children couldn’t do anything 
with them. Suddenly they all came in 
with them at the same time. It sounded 
like a flock of bleating lambs — tiny 
voices, stronger voices, vigorous crying — 
a regular mixture. 

We had all been feeling very solemn 
and were praying intently, but this 
nearly broke up the meeting, as mothers 
went to rescue their own infants. It was 
only a matter of a few minutes before 
things were quiet again and the young- 
sters were contentedly having their sup- 
pers while their mothers went right on 
with their praying; but it was so funny 
that I couldn’t pray for a bit, I was 
laughing so hard inside. 

But as I was saying, the girls kept 
arriving till bedtime on Tuesday and all 
day Wednesday. A few even arrived on 
Thursday. The final count last night was 
eighty-three former students, not count- 
ing the babies or the nursemaids. Some 
of the nearby girls went home to sleep but 
took part of their meals here. The dining 
room tables were all filled and the laundry 
ones brought in, and even so our local 
children had to sit on the ground and eat 
out of wooden bowls. Everybody was 
kept busy preparing food and looking 
after our guests, so we were not able to 
do anything with our peanut harvesting 
during those three days. Our three ma- 
trons worked like slaves trying to keep 
everything going along well. Serving the 
food was a tremendous task. But it was 
surely worth all that it cost in time, 
strength and work. 

In the announcement we said that it 
was to be a revival meeting to help them 
in their hearts, so they came to be 
helped, and from the first they had an 
expectant and hungry attitude. Some of 
them had backslidden and gone pretty 
far in sin but had come back to get right 
again. It seemed as though the whole 
plan was definitely of the Lord, and right 
from the beginning there was such liberty 
of the Spirit that it was easy for them to 
pray and testify and to seek the Lord. 

At the opening of every service there 
was a general time for prayer and we did 
not limit the number who should take 
part. Without any delay, one right after 
another poured out their hearts, as many 
as nine or ten sometimes at one kneeling. 
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Then in their testimonies (and we had 
many short testimony services) they 
spoke very frankly about their real soul 
conditions and what they wanted the 
Lord to do for them. When the oppor- 
tunity was given they went forward to 
seek help. We had no empty altar services 
and some folks prayed through each time. 

One girl who had been a very bright 
member of our senior class, and whose 
preacher-father had been very proud of 
her, had been betrayed by some boy. 
When she saw that she was in trouble she 
slipped away at night and lost herself in 
a distant town. She was so ashamed of 
herself that for months and months her 
father could not find her. Then when he 
did, she refused to return home but led 
a wretched life. Finally they did succeed 
in getting her back home and she is stay- 
ing there now. She came to the meetings, 
and was one of the first to pray through. 
Then she went on to seek for the infilling 
of the Holy Spirit and testified very 
sweetly to having the Heavenly Guest 
within her heart. To show what she in- 
tended to do when she went home, she 
sang a song about witnessing for Christ. 
Now she has gone back home to start 
afresh, and she seems so happy in the 
Lord. Her mother was at the meetings, 
too, having been one of Mrs. Richards’s 
schoolgirls, and I am sure that she, also, 
was happy. 

Filisita, one of our last year’s girls, was 
forced to marry a young man to whom 
she had been sold when she was young. 
Apparently he is a nice young man with 
good habits. He is going to church and 
is praying with her, but although he is 
much in love with her her heart is not 
happy. She had lost out somewhat in her _ 
soul, but she seemed very definitely to 
pray through and went back to take up 
her life with new courage and grace. 

Mwali Lice told how the Lord had kept 
her true when the heathen relatives of 
her husband had wanted her to use 
charms to make her baby stronger. They 
had told her to put a white demon cloth 
on him. When she refused that, they 
suggested that she put it under her pillow 
and then the Christians would never 
know anything about it. Her husband 
had gone away to work and if anything 
had happened to the baby she would have 
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been blamed by him, especially when she 
had refused the advice of his people. It 
took much courage, but God had stood 
by her. Now her little boy is well and is 
a testimony to the husband’s people of 
“God’s care. 

Another young girl testified as to how, 
when her heathen relatives were about 
to sell her to a heathen man, God had 
sent a Christian young man to court her. 
That satisfied her people and she has been 
happily living in a Christian village in- 
stead of in heathenism. There were many 
testimonies about different experiences 
but great liberty through them all. 

In the afternoon of the first day, Mrs. 
Stauffacher gave a most forceful message 
about the sacredness of the body and told 
them many things about the care of them- 
selves and of their babies. Then she gave 
them an opportunity to ask questions, 
which she was able to answer with help- 
fulness as she is the doctor’s wife and had 
taught hygiene to most of these girls 
during the years. 

On Friday morning (Good Friday) we 
went to the church, where Dr. Terril led 
a most helpful service and administered 
the sacrament. He had all the former 
schoolgirls go up together for the sacra- 
ment and gave a splendid message to 
them as they knelt about the Lord’s 
table. The service of the afternoon was 
rather long, as we had a waiting time, 
seeking for the infilling of the Holy Spirit, 
and many received him to abide with 
them. 

We adjourned at eight o’clock for supper 
and then met for the goodbye service, 
which was inspiring to us all. After many 
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exhortations, we formed a huge circle, 
holding hands, and sang “God be with 
you till we meet again.”” We reminded 
the girls that we are bound together in 
one large family, as we were in the circle, 
even though we may be scattered. We 
urged them to write to us when they were 
needing help in prayer and promised that 
we would pray for them in the school 
family. 

After the benediction we gave out hand-_ 
kerchiefs and safety pins and some of my 
stick candy from home. Then they began 
to act like a lot of children and seemed to 
forget for a little while that they were 
many of them married women and 
mothers of families, and acted like ten- 
year-olds, so silly and foolish and happy 
and carefree. I could hardly get them to 
bed, and the matron says that some of 
them talked all night. Early this morning 
they left, going their various ways to take 
up their burdens again. 

It is very evident that the school has 
a large place in their hearts and that the 
teachings they received have really sunk 
deep and have given them a foundation 
for their faith. Their praying has much 
of Scripture in it and they link their ex- 
periences up with hymns. 

When I saw girls who had not seemed 
to profit by being here and had gone out 
into ways of their own, come back and be 
glad to get back to God, I saw that the 
years spent in their behalf had not been 
in vain, And when I saw so many girls 
who are mothers of Christian families 
keeping true to God, I felt in my soul 
that it is very much worthwhile to be 
here. 
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The Changli Temple Fair 


By Jennie B. Bridenbaugh, ChangJi, North China 


eenth Day.” 

“What is ‘Fourth Month, Eight- 

eenth Day?’ ” do you ask? 
“Fourth Month, Eighteenth Day” 
means nothing to most of the world, but 
it is a great day in Changli. It is the tem- 
ple fair of the mother goddess. But more 
important than that, it is the day when 


6 ie is “Fourth Month, Eight- 


all the ladies are free to go — and go they 
do! They flock in from all the surround- 
ing villages and come out from all the 
town homes, not so much to worship in 
the temple as to see all that they can see 
in one day. 

One of the places to see, which they 
have on their list, is the Alderman School 
and the foreign houses. This morning we 
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certainly had a crowd of visitors at the 
primary school. We kept school going all 
the morning so that people could see what 
it is like. They went through in groups, 
some of the high school girls leading them. 
There was almost a constant stream all 
the forenoon. 

One girl said to me, “Why, I taught 
better than usual this morning. I was so 
enthused. And the children recited so 
well. I am sure that the Lord helped me. 

“I didn’t think I could do it.”” And this is 
a girl who has not yet joined the church, 
although she has expressed a desire to do 
so. She comes from a non-Christian 
family and there is constant quarreling in 
her home. 

The calisthenic period was very inter- 
esting and the people stood and watched 
for nearly an hour. One man remarked 
that such a teacher as that “‘would be 
very hard to invite and would require a 
great deal of money.” She is one of our 
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own graduates — just a junior high nor- 
mal girl— and this is only her second 
year of teaching. It is true that she does 
remarkably well. 

In years gone by the great attraction 
at this temple fair has usually been a 
street theater — or perhaps a show is the 
better name for it. For the last two years, 
with the change of government, this show 
has not been allowed. Hence, more than 
four thousand people listened to preach- 
ing, hygiene teaching, organ playing and 
chart lectures at the church. Then from 
the church they made the round of the 
compound, visiting the primary school, 
the woman’s training school, the girls high 
school and the boys high school. At each 
place the merits of education and Christi- 
anity were given to them in different 
ways. We feel sure that many of these 
people have had a good time and we trust 
that some have received something more 
than just a good time. 
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Jai 


By Jessie I. Peters, Almora, India 


had been too ill to attend our meet- 
ing in the chapel, I saw a young 
woman I had not met before. Upon in- 
quiry I found that she had been here a 
long time, but as there was no other in- 
formation forthcoming I simply invited 
her to attend our meetings and passed on. 
The next week she came to church. The 
following week the mystery was explained, 
for she allowed me to see her beautiful 
baby boy of about three years, whom she 
had been hiding from me all this time. 
Of course I said what she knew I would 
say as soon as I saw the child: “How soon 
are you going to give him up?” I knew 
the battle in her own soul was on or she 
would never have let me see him. He was 
really a charming baby —fat, healthy, 
fair and pretty. Not one of the other 
women had ever told me of this child 
among them. 
I found out that his father was also a 
leper there and that Jai had been born in 
the asylum. There could be no place in 


NE day at the leper asylum, in my 
() rounds calling upon those who 


the world where children are more wel- 
come than in India. The chief thing in the 
life of an Indian woman is her mother- 
hood. The Indian wives I have known, to 
whom this privilege has been denied, have 
carried with them day by day an increas- 
ing sorrow that at times has been almost 
too much to bear. To have life’s triumph 
come to you, and then deliberately and 
by your own hand to put it away from 
you, is misery indeed. To those who dwell 
on this hill apart must come the battle of 
separation and a realization that if the 
child is not given into other hands he will 
almost surely become a leper. 

There were a number of other women 
who had gone through the same struggle 
and who knew every thought and desire 
of the mother’s heart, but who, too, now 
have the joy of seeing beautiful, healthy, 
educated children who come to visit them 
week by week. 

Of course to my detached mind only 
one thought rushed — that of the danger, 
the horrible, the appalling danger that 
every day of delay meant. I said the 
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usual proper things and urged the usual 
arguments. At home I prayed that the 
struggle might be speedily ended, and in 
the right way from the standpoint of the 
child. 

Every week the discussions went on as 
to why she could not give Jai up at once. 
He was so little; who would look after him 
as she had done? She could not put him 
in school for he must have a mother to pet 
him and love him and be good to him. So 
I began to look for a new mother. I 
thought of one faithful soul who had had 
four of her own and had adopted four 
others. Some of these God had taken to 
himself. One lovely daughter is now the 
trained nurse in our hospital, the others 
are in school. Both her own and her 
adopted son had been taken from her, and 
she had said, “‘Perhaps God cannot trust 
me with a son.” 

I told her about Jai, and asked her if 
she knew anyone who would like to take 
him. She said at once, “If you are will- 
ing, let me have him. My heart is very 
tender toward children. I love them.” 

Well, in the end Jai’s mother brought 
him to Bachli ki ma. She came and spent 
the last night with him out under the trees 
in our compound. She held him in her 
arms and loved him all through that short 
agonizing last night —for with the dawn 
her baby was to go from her into other 
hands; and although there were no fingers 
on her own hands she well knew no hands 
could do for him more than she had done or 
would do. With the dawn she stole away 
with streaming eyes and a breaking heart. 

Jai was bathed and dressed in clean new 
clothes and given his breakfast by his new 
mother and he never even cried for the 
one who had fought the good fight and 
had triumphed. 

In a few days Jai’s mother returned; 
and when Jai would gleefully have thrown 
himself into her arms in an ecstasy of Joy 
she forbade him and explained to her 
darling that she was a leper and she 
showed him, as he had never noticed be- 
fore, her deformed hands and feet. She 
told him with dry eyes that he must never 
touch her again, that because she was 
what she was she had given him to his 
new mother. And Jai, mystified but 
obedient, sat apart and talked with his 
mother. He asked about the friends he 
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had left and about the old woman who 
rang the bell for our chapel meetings. 

Bachli ki ma had to give an account of 
all that Jai did and said, what he ate, 
where he slept, etc. Being the true 
mother that she is she understood and 
patiently told it over and over again. 

When I reach the chapel these days the 
first question to greet me is from Jai’s 
mother, “How is Jai?” My replies 
usually show that she has seen him since 
I have and knows all about him. This 
experience has made a new woman of her. 
She has entered into a new deep spiritual 
experience, and a new peace and power 
have taken the place of the former resent- 
ment and bitterness. She now takes an 
active part in all the devotions we have 
together. 

Jai soon became so popular in the 
school that he seemed destined to become 
a rajah before his time, so he had to be 
banished to the precincts of his own home. 
Jai means victory. Did his mother, I 
wonder, when she named him, visage the 
victory that was one day sure to come? 
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Serial Mathematics in Hindustan 


By Jean B. Bothwell, Tilaunia, India 


HE Cap Lady was not 
a mathematician. 
That appalling fact 
was growing more fully 
to consciousness as she 
struggled with a gov- 
ernment report that 
must be in the next 
day. Government is 
like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians — 
it altereth not in its de- 
mands for punctuality 
in a country where 
_ . time is the bulk of 
1AN TarLor one’s estate to most of 

the population, so why 


AN In 


use it in haste? 

Morning rounds were over and there 
would be a precious two hours before break- 
fast time in which to begin the report. 
There were sheets and sheets of it, each 
growing larger as they lay spread out for 
inspection on the battered old desk of the 
hospital office. From outside, the usual 
compound sounds came: busy well-wheel 
creaking, the chant of the Bible women 
sitting in a friendly, informal meeting 
with a group of newly arrived patients, 
the whirr of the tailor’s sewing machine, 
interrupted occasionally at the end of a 
seam by a bit of chatter with the ayah, 
who sat cross-legged just outside the office 
door ready for what the day might bring. 
Ayah loved this interlude in her morning 
duties, when everybody had eaten the 
usual morning toast and tea, and she had 
had her daily bout with the house boy as 
to how much tea and sugar should be her 
share in the usual ‘‘grab” for a portion of 
what remained on the trays; when the 
rooms were ready for the day and she was 
at last free to get from the tailor all the 
amusing tags of gossip that he had gath- 
ered overnight in his home in a big mo- 
hulla in the city. 

It was mid-April in North India, breath- 
lessly hot, except for the cool of the early 
morning, the only part of the day when 
one’s energies seem equal to demands. 
Usually by eight o’clock it is necessary to 
close the outside doors and one works to 


the accompaniment of a punkah’s lazy 
swing, unless a fragrant screen of qas-qas 
in the doorway makes a cool, dull-lighted 
dungeon of one’s office. There was no 
qas-qas in this House of Healing, so the 
White-Capped Lady knew that early hour 
would be the best time for the report. 

Well, one must make a_ beginning. 
“‘Let’s see,’’ murmuring to herself, “there 
were seven hundred out-patients served 
last quarter, and that was a light season; 
nine and nine is eighteen and seven are—.” 

A low throaty sound outside the chick 
preceded the ayah’s shrill, “Miss Sahibji, 
may I come in?” 

““And seven are—. Yes, ayah, what do 
you want?’ Ayah, with a quick salaam, 
lifted the chick and shuffled in to give her 
message, to which the Lady of the White 
Cap listened abstractedly, eyeing her 
report. 

“The cook says that all the sugar is 
gone. Shall he buy some in the bazar or 
are you going in the motor car to bring 
iti”? 

“And seven are twenty-three,” tri- 
umphantly. ‘What did you say, ayah?”’ 
Ayah, with a deprecating grin for her 
mistress’ inattention, repeated her breath- 
less sentence. 

“Ayah, he knows how we always buy 
it. Tell him to get enough for breakfast 
and tiffin, and I will go in the motor car 
this afternoon to bring a sack from the 
bazar.” 

“ Bahut acchha, Miss Sahib. Salaam.” 
Swish of skirts, and flap of dropped chick 
against the door-frame, and quiet de- 
scended for almost ten seconds. 

“Oh, Miss Sahibji, phul hain.” 

“Yes, mali, come in. Put that blue 
bowl on the table. Thank you. Oh, how 
very lovely! Where—?”’ She stopped 
just in time. The exclamation for the cool, 
velvety pansies tied in a wee, tight bou- 
tonniére was enough to bring out the 
gardener’s usual pleased, wide grin, and 
she had stopped fortunately before com- 
mitting the worst faux pas one can commit 
with an Indian gardener. To ask him 
where he has got a posy that one knows 
hasn’t pushed through the brown loam of 
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one’s own garden, is to penetrate a pri- 
vacy that is more sacred than a university 
fraternity’s. Some wizard, slender brown 
hand had coaxed them to life in a season 
when the earth stretches bare and hard in 
every direction, and she was grateful for 
their faint fragrance, though she knew too 
truly that a few minutes pinned against 
the stiff starchiness of her Uniform would 
be their doom. But there was no help for 
it, for the gardener stood there watching, 
even producing a pin from the loose cotton 
jacket he wore; so that was that. 

“Now where was I? Twenty-three and 
five is twenty-eight, and six is thirty-four. 
There, now for my percentage and that 
column will be finished. Why, I can’t 
have half a patient; what is the matter 
with this addition? Nine and nine is 
eighteen, seven is twenty-three, five is 
twenty-eight, and six is_ thirty-four. 
Never mind, I’ll just go on to the next 
column and come back later to this one. 

“How is one to find out how many 
Hindus and how many Mohammedans 
came? That must be in the book they 
keep over at the dispensary. Ayah!” 

The ayah was despatched for the book, 
and the sheets requiring that information 
were cast on the floor and another taken 


up. 

“Miss Sahibji!” 

“Yes,” a bit wearily now. “What is 
it?” The cook’s voice boomed through 
the chick. ‘The wood-man is here and he 
is saying that the other Nurse Miss Sahib 
always got her wood at this time of year, 
and now is the time you should buy.” 

“Tt is? Very well, cook; I’ll see about 
it at once.” 

With determination on her face, and 
satisfaction, too, at having the oppor- 
tunity to settle the wood question, the 
Lady of the, White Cap departed kitchen- 
ward. 

“See here, lakri walla, you may bring 
wood, when you bring it at the right price. 
You charged the other Miss Sahib too 
much money last season. I shall buy your 


wood when you give me the right price.” - 


“But Miss Sahib, I am a poor man, and 
I have many bacchhas at home, and God 
will give you a blessing if you give me my 
price.” 

The wood-man was too astonished, in 
his surprise at finding efficiency in a new 
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Lady of the White Cap, to vary the usual 
formula. His visions of an early and 
easily won fortune flapped their wings and 
vanished and the crestfallen wood-man, 
after more discussion about the right 
price, began unloading the wood, which 
he had brought in his confidence of mak- 
ing a sale. Ayah appeared with the re- 
port book just then, only to be sent with 
it to the office and to bring in return the 
Cap Lady’s sun helmet. Somebody had 
to watch the wood weighed, and govern- 
ment reports must wait. The doctor had 
gone over to the girls school to vaccinate 
the older girls, and her assistant was in 
the dispensary. A chair was brought and 
set near the big scales, installed in the 
back compound for just such experiences 
as this. 

“‘Wonder when I shall get that report 
done, at this rate! There must be a mis- 
take in that first column. I must have 
made one; one doesn’t divide patients in 
halves, by that kind of a percentage. 
What good does it do anybody, to make 
these long reports? There! I knew he 
would try to cheat.” 

The weighing had been going for- 
ward, accompanied by these subconscious 
ruminations. The wood-man, noting the 
dreamy eye of Stern Authority, had at- 
tempted an old trick and been caught. 
He mournfully re-weighed the last lot, 
added three more sticks, and got his 
squeaky old cart turned around, ready to 
depart. After much spinning of rupees to 
see that the Miss Sahib had given all good 
ones, he moved off around the bungalow 
and down the drive, a disillusioned wood- 
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man. The ways of Sahib-log were truly 
strange. The little ring of interested serv- 
ants who had looked on, and freely given 
advice during the progress of the work, 
gradually disappeared and the Cap Lady 
went back to the office. 

“F’m!” she thought grimly, for the 
heat was beginning to be felt, and it was 
not cool in the back compound by the 
wood godam. “‘One does get a bit different 
idea about things after arriving. I thought 
I was coming out here to mix medicine 
and usher brown babies into the world, 
and be a real human blessing. If it is to 
be reports, I am willing, but I never could 
add. Halves of patients, indeed!” 

Boom, oo—oo, com, from the Chinese 


gong in the dining room interrupted her . 


in the office doorway. ‘Breakfast! I’d 
no idea it was so late. My goodness, what 
a morning!” 

After breakfast there were prayers, and 
if the Cap Lady’s private petition were 
burdened with figures and their weight on 
a tired brain, who shall say her nay? And 
then the cook, with his account book in 
hand, standing first on one foot and then 
the other, and peering into the darkened 
dining room, reminded her that people 
must eat, and there were the day’s meals 
to plan. Guests were expected for tiffin 
and to stay over several days. 2 

“All right, cook; the pudding was not 
sweet enough last night, and remember 
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that we always buy the sugar the same 
way. You needn’t send ayah in to me 
with any such message as you sent this 
morning. I am busy!” This last, uttered 
in what she hoped was a stern voice, and 
with an eye-fixing stare. 

“Now for it! Oh, dear, Pussy, you 
can’t stay there.” 

A big Persian tabby, darling of her 
leisure moments but out of place on a 
crowded office desk, sat snugly next the 
typewriter, heavily weighting down, with 
her fourteen pounds, several loose sheets 
of the report. 

“Here, sit in this chair while I write. 
How’s that?” 

Tabby, with a disgusted “Meouw,” 
spurned the chair, and sprang to the top 
of the bookcase, and quiet settled down 
on the place again for another interim. 
The doors could be closed now, and out- 
side on the veranda, a sleepy youngster 
began the measured pull on the punkah 
rope that would bring comparative cool- 
ness to the office worker. 

Once more the pages of the report were 
gathered together, and laid out in order of 
procedure. Many questions could be 
answered with sentences of information 
instead of figures and those went easily 
enough for a full half-hour, until the honk 
of the motor horn in the drive sent the 
Cap Lady flying to the veranda to greet 
the guests, the wife of a hill missionary 
and her small five-year-old son, who would 
the next day have his tonsils removed. 

“Hello, Bobbie, you have come’ on a 
rather hot day, haven’t you?” ; 

“Yes, auntie. Have you got any ice? 
The man on the train had ice and mother 
gave me some.”’ 

“There isn’t any ice just now, Bobbie, 
but we are going to have ice cream for 
dinner tonight; will that be all right?” 

“When is dinner, auntie?” 

“Oh, about eight o’clock. Can you 
wait that long?” 

“Yes, but we have it at seven at home, 
so that I can go to bed.” ~ 

“We shall have to see about that, 
Bobbie, shan’t we? It is so hot here that 
we don’t like to eat before the sun goes 
to bed.” 

Then, turning to Bobbie’s mother, who 
had been watching her luggage taken off 
the motor, ‘‘Do you mind being alone 
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until tiffin time? I am doing a govern- 
ment report and doctor won’t be back 
until then. She is over at the school, 
vaccinating the girls.” 

“My dear child, run right along; don’t 
let us keep you a second. Ayah can take 
care of us. I know what reports are. I 
wish we need not have come just now, but 
it was very urgent.” | 

“That part of it is all right. Come 
along and I’ll go in with you. I am stuck, 
anyway, and I don’t mind stopping a 
minute. We have put you in this big 
room because it is so much cooler on this 
side of the house.” 

“Here, Bobbie, mustn’t touch. Let that 
alone; it belongs to auntie.”’ 

Bobbie, apparently deaf, ran out of the 
room, a carved wood doorstop in his hand, 
and his mother quickly followed, leaving 
“auntie” alone, all in a breath. 

“She will attend to him. It isn’t as if 
they were complete strangers. I must get 
back to those reports,’ said the Cap Lady, 
thinking aloud, as she stepped back into 
the cool office, to find Pussy again weight- 
ing down the papers on the desk. 

“Pussy, you are the last straw. Out 
you go, until tiffin time. Now, let’s see, 
where was I? What is the matter with 
this column? Nine and nine is eighteen, 
and seven are twenty-three, and five—”’ 

‘Crash, bang and tinkle from the dining 
room. Quick, scuttering feet on the mat- 
ting of the hallway, and ayah’s excited 
voice. 

“Oh, oh, Miss Sahibji, Miss Sahibji, 
come quickly! The baba has broken all 
the glasses.” 

“What next, I ask you?” demanded the 
Cap Lady of the ayah in English, but 
ayah, if she could have answered, was 
already back at the scene of the excite- 
ment, not wanting to miss anything. 
With cap twisted and hair loosened from 
her mathematical efforts which seemed 
aided by running her hands through its 
neat waves, the distracted pseudo-ac- 
countant followed after. 

If it hadn’t been so tragic for the house- 
keeping budget, the sight would have 
been amusing. There stood the cook, the 
butler, the ayah, and a terrified house boy, 
and young Bobbie, looking at the wreck- 
age of a dozen water goblets, which had 
once been the pride of the house, brought 
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out from ‘‘home” ages before and care- 
fully tended by each of the succeeding 
house boys, who had been warned in turn 
of terrible things to come if anything hap- 
pened to those precious goblets. One 
might as well laugh as weep when it was 
over and done with; and they all did look 
so funny standing there as if they ex- 
pected judgment to fallon them all, that 
the Cap Lady, because a bit wrought up 
anyway over the many incidents of the 
morning, had some difficulty in straighten- 
ing out her twitching lips. 

When the babel of explanation died 
down, she had learned that the baba, in 
flight from his mother, had dashed head- 
on and delivered a stunning blow in the 
solar plexus of the goblet-laden house boy, 
which proved too much for boy and tray 
of goblets. And once more the Lady of the 
White Cap endeared herself to her staff, 
for in spite of her outspokenness, they 
knew she would be just and fair. 

“Never mind now, Prem Lal. Pick up 
the pieces and ask the dispensary nurse to 
put some iodine on those cuts in your 
hands. We shall discuss this later.’ 

“Miss Sahibji, wait a minute, please.” 
It was the butler, puffing along after her, 
his slippered feet making slip-slap sounds 
on the smooth matting. “Miss Salomi, 
she say to ask you what for tiffin shall 
give patient in No. 16?” 

“Look onthe card, Mittu, where the 
diet nurse wrote it.”’ 

Mittu, very proud of his skill in mat- 
ters literary, acknowledged this with a 
protest. “But Miss Salomi, she tell no 
write, ask you.” 

“Yes, I remember. No. 16 is that 
enteric one, isn’t it? She may have some 
sugar sweets today. Tell cook to make 
that special milk kind that we all like. 
That will do nicely.” 

“Some day I am going to invent a noise- 
less floor, when I haven’t anything else to 
do,’’ she promised herself smilingly, as, the 
report once more at hand, she gathered all 
the sheets and began checking them over 
patiently, again. ‘If I could just get that 
one column straight, so I wouldn’t have a 
half-patient left over, I could get these 
copied and into the post before six. With 
time out for tiffin, and skipping my nap, I 
can just do it by tea time.” 

The minutes flew and page after page of 
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the report joined the preceding ones on 
the floor. Then— hoof beats on the 
gravel outside, the sound of spurs and boot 
steps on the veranda, and the voice of the 
civil surgeon in a cheery hail preceded the 
entry of that officer in answer to her 
“Come in.” 

““T am come to hear what you have to 
tell me about that case your doctor wants 
me to see with her. I spoke to her a 
minute ago, over at the school, and she 
said you could tell me all I need to know. 
Hello, what are you up to? Is it that 
government report? How is yours com- 
ing? I got mine off about ten minutes 
ago, just before I started over here. I had 
an awful time with it. But I gave it to the 
clerk to copy.’ 

“T’ve got a half-patient extra, that I 
can’t account for, in that first column; 
otherwise all would be well, though I’ve 
got to be my own clerk today.”’ 

“H’m, may I see your figures? Per- 
haps I can help.” 

He took her pencil and ran it briskly up 
the column. ‘Nine and nine is eighteen, 
seven is twenty-five, five is thirty, six is 
thirty-six, and— er— your percentage 
is even. I don’t see any half-patient.”’ 

“T’ve spent half the morning saying to 
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myself, eighteen and seven is twenty- 
three. You are heaven-sent, doctor.” 

Looking at the twisted cap and wildly - 
waving lock of hair, the doctor decided 
that there had been a few things beside 
adding on hand that morning, but wise- 
ly refrained from saying more than that 
she must take care of herself, before he 
started for the ward. She was grateful for 
his thoughtful, ‘Never mind coming. I 
can manage with the floor nurse.” 

Bobbie’s mother, peeping in at tea 
time, discovered the Lady of the White 
Cap signing the report. The merciful 
siesta hour had at last made it possible. 

“Finished at last? But I am guessing 
that you haven’t napped, naughty girl, 
and in all this heat, too!” 

She was somewhat puzzled by the reply 
she received, something about the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, but she never 
asked questions. One sometimes finds out 
twice as much if she doesn’t. 

They went to the bazar together, efter 
tea, when the approach of evening made 
it possible, posting an official-looking 
envelope on the way. Their shopping list 
bore miscellaneous items headed: 

Sugar, one sack. 
Glasses, heavy and plain. 
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, Ashes and Altars 


By Evelyn Riley Nicholson 


' N YHAT a beneficent and well- 
equipped institution you have 
here!”’ I exclaimed after inspec- 

tion of a well-known sanitarium. 

“Yes,” said the founder, ‘‘I built this 

literally on my knees. When the old insti- 

tution burned I had nothing but a pile of 
ashes and a debt of twenty-five thousand 
dollars.” Ah, thought I, that sounds like 
experiences of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. How often we have 
prayed hospitals and schoolhouses, hostels 
and colleges, into being! How many times 
we have looked into an absolutely empty 
treasury and then upward into the face of 
our Leader, as we have set our goals for 
the coming year. Now and then we have 
had our piles of ashes, too, or of wreckage 
wrought by typhoon, deluge or earth- 


quake. Yes, we know what it means to 
build “on our knees.” 

But we have something more than 
ashes and debts. We have an enormous 
and growing family of daughters — and, 
some sons! They are of all ages and colors 
and sizes. Call them before your mind’s 
eye — rows of brown babies in hospital 
“bawl rooms”; tiny kindergartners in 
flowery kimonas, or padded Chinese coats; 
demure maidens in Indian saris; happy 
little “‘pickanins” of Africa; lovely lasses 
of Mexico and South America; eager- 
faced college girls at work in laboratory 
or library; dignified graduates presiding 
over dormitories, training schools, hospi- 
tals, colleges; Bible women, social workers, 
nurses, doctors — what a multitude they 
have become and how love has “lifted”’ 
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them! One of these many daughters said 
at Columbus: “TI think of little children 
all around the world as clinging to the 
skirts of Mother Society and now, as we 
grow up, we want to help our mother in 
her work.” 

And so our children are not liabilities 
but assets, potential and actual. 88.7 per 
cent of our workers abroad are now na- 
tionals. Ginling and Hwa Nan colleges 
have Chinese presidents. Two large 
schools in India and one in Mexico are 
administered by nationals. Four of our 
hospitals are in charge of Chinese women. 
Besides uncounted thousands of volunteer 
helpers, who are repaying a hundredfold 
the investment in their training, more 
than 5,800 indigenous workers are in the 
employ of the Society. Then, of course, 
we have our own missionary family of 
over seven hundred, making in all a staff 
of 6,623. No one of these receives more 
than a bare living allowance. Many 
could be getting multiplied times as much 
in secular or government employ. In spite 
of war, famine and dire poverty, self-sup- 
port and government aid provide one 
dollar on the field for every three con- 
tributed by the Society. Yet, as our work 
develops and workers increase, so must 
expense of maintenance grow. 

We have promised to go ‘Forward 
Together to the Unfinished Task.”’ Our 
daughters overseas were never so eager, 
_ so able, so ready to move with us as now. 
Others wait at school and college doors for 
the chance to train for service. Inade- 
quate buildings, unequipped libraries and 
laboratories, insufficient salary allow- 
ances handicap our colleges and close the 
door of opportunity to eager applicants. 
We must do more for our colleges. Hence 
a College Abroad Movement is one of our 
definite objectives for this year. 

There is our Isabella Thoburn College, 
first Christian college for women in all 
Asia. What a leaven it should be in the 
life of India. Seventy-five per cent of its 
alumnae are already in actual service. 
Science equipment, a hostel and an as- 
sembly room are its urgent needs. 

Hwa Nan, which has such a splendid 
record for scholarship and service, is in 
need of library, salary provision, labora- 
tory equipment. The diplomas of the 


class of 1930 are before me as I write. 
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Sixteen of the eighteen graduates are 
going at once as teachers into Christian 
schools. Sixty-five of the ninety-two 
alumnae are in Christian service. Think 
what a potent factor this school is in 
building Christian ideals into the New 
China! We must see it through this period 
of stress or it must close its doors. 

Then, who of us does not love Kwassui, 
which for fifty years has sent living 
streams of influence into the womanhood 
of Japan? Its graduates are evangelists 
and teachers. Who will evaluate their 
service or compute it in statistics? Kwas- 
sui must have new classrooms at once or 
be demoted by government. 

Ewha! I thrill at every mention of that: 
magic word. It spells answered prayer, 
unleashing of fettered lives, grateful, 
happy, efficient builders of Christian 
Korea. Our little Ewha Haktang has 
grown into the Woman’s College of Korea, 
and new buildings are an immediate 
necessity. 

Our youngest child in the college group 
is only six years old, but what a robust 
infant! The Woman’s College of West 
China Union University affords to women, 
in a population of 70,000,000, the only 
chance for college education. The school 
has almost nothing except this boundless 
opportunity and large faith — in you and 
in God. Doesn’t your heart leap with 
joy over the privilege of sharing with God 
in such creative work? Could anything 
be greater, any investment more pro- 
ductive? 

But wait a moment. We can’t empty 
our “might”? boxes and pocketbooks for 
the colleges, emergent and immediate as 
the need is for trained leadership. All our 
work is productive and essential. We can- 
not rob Peter to pay Paul. Our regular 
work must be cared for — missionary 
travel, outfit, salaries must be met; hospi- 
tals must be maintained; all our vast 
system of schools with our 60,000 pupils 
must be kept up. In other words we must 
keep our pledged word and raise our ap- 
propriations first: Let us get in all the 
dues, field support items and regular 
auxiliary obligations before January 1, 
1931. Thus shall we build our altar of 
service and then be ready to lay special 
gifts upon it. 

Altars are built on high places. We 
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have need to move Upward as well as 
Forward. Let us get above petty things, 
above the befogging smoke and din of our 
valley living, and climb up where we can 
build our altar, in the revivifying and em- 
powering presence of Him in whose Name 
alone is there salvation for our confused 
world. 

Neither ashes nor appropriations, catas- 
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trophes nor campaigns, need daunt us if 
we abide in that Presence. (As I finished 
penning these words the postman brought 
a letter asking for $6,000 to repair earth- 
quake damage to our Burmese school 
building!) In the words of one of our little 
Chinese teachers in a war-infested sec- 
tion: ‘‘We will never give up until we find 
something too difficult for God.” 


Tue Ninonpasut Fish Market, Tokyo, JAPAN 


In ancient days this was believed to be the center of the universe. All the important 
political, business and social life of Japan hovered around it. 


Soe 


With the Japanese in Chosen 


By Bertha Starkey, Seoul, Korea 


ET me tell you something of the 

various activities that have kept 

us most busily and blessedly occu- 

pied ever since our evangelistic 

work opened for the autumn. Our Sep- 

tember program turned out to include 

many unusual and unexpected features 

which had to be crowded in as extras on an 

already full schedule of evangelistic activ- 
ities. 

One afternoon the Korean Missionary 

Federal Council, for whose annual meet- 

ing missionaries had gathered from all 


over the country, entertained at tea repre- 
sentative Christians from Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Korean churchés of the city. I 
believe we all had a taste of heaven as we 
of. different nationalities clasped each 
others’ hands, mingled together in friendly 
conversation over the teacups, and united 
our voices in prayer and praise to Him in 
whom there is no East nor West nor 
North nor South, but “one great fellow- 
ship of love throughout the whole wide 
earth.” 

Another reception, not so large in num- 
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bers but important to the cause of tem- 
perance, was that given by the local 
Japanese W. C. T. U. to the twenty-seven 
new members who joined that organiza- 
tion during the summer membership 
campaign. 

We postponed our fall itinerating until 
November and December, so that we 
might intensify our work here in the city 
during the great Chosen Exposition which 
has attracted visitors from far and near 
during these months. It was well, for 
three reasons, that we planned in this 
way. 

First, because we have been able to 
extend the hospitality of our home to 
many of our Christian friends who have 
come to the exposition from many parts 
of Chosen and Manchuria and who are 
always so kind to us when we visit their 
churches in our itineraries. 

Second, because our housekeeper was 
badly poisoned and she was confined to 
her room for three weeks. During the 
same time my secretary was ill. While 
these two good workers were indisposed, 
Kitajima San, Tagawa San and I had all 
the cooking and other downstairs house- 
work to do, as well as business matters to 
look after, in addition to entertaining 
guests and carrying on evangelistic work. 
It is a good thing we had not planned to 
be away! 

The third reason for thankfulness for 
those weeks in the city is the new openings 
for evangelism that have come to us. The 
first of these over which we have been so 
happy was the invitation to open a Bible 
class for nurses in the Japanese Red Cross 
Hospital. The head nurse in the hospital 
is a fine Christian woman who came to the 
city last year from Chemulpo, where 
Kitajima San and I had known her well. 
We had our first class about six weeks 
ago, with fifty nurses present, and the 
attendance has kept up to that high 
mark, Kitajima San teaches the Bible 
lesson and I go along to lead the singing, 
as the girls love to learn hymns. 

Tagawa San has been teaching a class of 
nurses at the Imperial University Hospital 
for several months and some of them have 
decided to be baptized at Christmas. 
Since there are no Christian training 
schools for Japanese nurses and no Chris- 
tian Japanese hospitals here, it means 
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much to have an opportunity to bring 
Christ to the nurses in these non-Christian 
hospitals. 

Another new opening has come through ~ 
the week-day school of religion, which we 
have started to hold in-our home every 
Tuesday afternoon for the neighborhood 
children. They come to us at 3.30 p.m., 
after the regular school hours are over, 
and as the many rooms in our house lend 
themselves nicely to classroom use we 
hope to develop a model school. In order 
to do this, teachers must be trained, and 
so Kitajima San has begun a teacher 
training class which is open not only to 
the young people who help on our home 
school but also to any young folks in the 
church Sunday school who wish to take 
teacher training. 

Nothing which has happened this fall 
has rejoiced my heart more than the re- 
quest that has come from the group of 
bright university students who have been 
coming to me for several months on Fri- 
day evenings, for English conversation. 
I had been praying that in their hearts 
might be born the desire to study the 
Bible. I knew that my prayer had been 
answered when, three weeks ago, the 
spokesman of the group said, ‘Miss 
Starkey, we would like to attend your 
English Bible class at the church, but as 
we cannot attend regularly on Sunday 
morning, would you please be so kind as 
to teach us English Bible and Christian 
songs on Friday evenings?” Please pray 
that each one of these young men may be 
led to accept Christ. 

As a result of several weeks of praying, 
planning and consulting, we have this 
very evening definitely decided on the 
opening of a young women’s club which 
is to meet weekly in our home. The girls 
who have expressed a desire for such a 
club wish to study Bible, Christian songs, 
English, foreign cooking, flower arrange- 
ment and other things beneficial to them. 
We are hoping that this club may prove a 
blessing to many young women in the 
city. 

We are so happy to have our home be- 
come an increasingly busy center. From 
now on, on Wednesday afternoons, the 
church ladies will gather here for their 
industrial meeting at which, after a short 

(Continued on page 327) 
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=EDITORIAL2 


A Co-Worker’s Aspiration 


By Mary Barnard Bowman 


If I can but help someone see the glory 

Of God revealed in all of Nature’s work; 

Or help him understand that real contentment 
Will only come to those who never shirk; 

If I can truly be a friend to someone, 

And feel that I have helped relieve that pain 
Or someway made his path a little brighter, 
Then I shall not have lived this day in vain. 


If I can give a smile or bit of sunshine 

Or speak a kindly word just when I should; 

If I can have the joy when comes the evening 

Of knowing I have done the best I could; 

If I can each day give my best in service 

To help make someone happy at his task, 

Then God Bee give me peace and strength and 
courag 


To do his vill. And that is all I ask. 


Put Yourself in His Place 


A mission worker in the homeland had a 
dream one night. She had broken her 
ankle. A white-capped nurse had helped 
her to get on the surgeon’s table, had put 
her foot in a sling and then had disap- 
peared. 

As the surgeon, a man with a fine face 
but tired eyes, leaned over her, she real- 
ized that there was confusion, and then 
the doctor said, “‘I am sorry, but we shall 
have to move the table.” He helped her 
down and she stood on one foot, balancing 
herself against a tree, while he moved 
his table and appliances, and an oxcart 
drove past. Then the table was set up 
again, and she suddenly realized that it 
was only a rough makeshift of a table, set 
under a large tree by the side of a cart 
path. 

The doctor helped her back on the table 
and she languidly asked, “‘What has be- 
come of the nurse?”’ 

“‘She has had to go to another patient. 
There came a hurry call, but I could not 
leave until I had fixed you up, so I sent 
her.” 

“But is there no other nurse?”’ 

‘“‘No; she is the only one I brought with 
mete 
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“Then who is going to give me the 
ether?”’ she asked. 

“Do you have to have ether?” was the 
response. 

“Of course I do,” the patient said 
rather impatiently. 

“Then I shall have to manage it my- 
self.” 

“But who is going to set my ankle?” 
she inquired. 

“Why, I am, of course,” the doctor 
replied. ‘There is no one else to do it.” 

The patient was fast losing patience in 
her wonder at things, and she said, “Only 
one doctor and no nurse! You cannot give 
me the ether and mix the plaster and set 
my ankle and put on the cast all alone.” 

“Can’t I?” asked the doctor with a 
gleam of amusement in his tired eyes. “It 
is perfectly evident that you don’t know 
much about the conditions under which 
doctors work on the mission field.” 

And then this woman realized that she 
was on the outskirts of an Indian village 
and that it was a missionary doctor and a 
national nurse who had been helping her. 

She woke, but the dream stayed with 
her. She had had an ankle set in the 
homeland with the assistance of X-rays 
and doctors and nurses. While she had 
read of the conditions under which doctors 
work on the mission field, no amount of 
reading had made it as clear as did this 
dream with its vivid impression of the 
difference. 

Putting one’s self in the other man’s 
place is a good thing to do, when occa- 
sionally the wonder arises as to whether 
we are sending too much money and too 
many missionaries to the foreign field. 


Bible Distribution 

During 1929 the American Bible Society 
distributed Bibles, Testaments and Scrip- 
ture portions totalling 11,102,664, the 
largest distribution for a single year in the 
Society’s history. This is the fifth year in 
succession in which the distribution has 
surpassed that of the previous years. 
Scriptures were distributed in 179 lan- 
guages and dialects. 

The largest circulation occurred in 
China, where nearly five and a third 
million copies of Scriptures were issued. 
It is significant that, though the number 
of missionaries in China is twenty per 
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cent less than three years ago, the figures 
for Scripture distribution are thirty per 
cent greater. This is largely due to the 
fact that the churches are more generally 
accepting a responsibility for Scripture 
distribution in their own localities. 

The Bible, in whole or in part, has been 
translated into eight hundred eighty-six 
languages, through the combined efforts 
of the Bible Societies of the world. Some 
portion of the Bible appears in a new 
language or dialect as often as once every 
five weeks. 


United Prayer 


The Presbyterian World News tells of 
special evangelistic meetings held in 
Pyengyang, Korea, last winter. Each 
morning, at six o’clock, there was a prayer 
meeting. The evangelist led in earnest 
prayer and then there was a season of 
prayer when all prayed silently, or when 
he asked them to pray quietly. A letter 
describing these meetings says: 


When one says that an audience of hundreds 
joined in audible prayer it gives an impression of 
confusion, but when one hears a thousand voices 
blend in their quiet petition it is thrilling; and 

_while occasionally a voice will rise above the rest 
it is usually a murmur that rises and falls and 
gives one a feeling of deep devotion. . 


See 


Birthdays of Missionaries . 


“We pray always for you . . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


OcToBER 


1 Couch, Helen; Pearson, Mary N. 

2 Gongwer, Margaret R.; Jones, Dorothy; 
Stahl, Tirzah; Waldorf, Ethel Margaret; 
Wheeler, Bernice A. 

3 Bobb, Mildred; Fredericks, Edith; Thomas, 
Mary M.; Thompson, May Bel; Whit- 
more, Clara B: M.D. 

4 Drescher, Mildred: Fehr, Helen; Search, 
Blanche T.; Sprunger, Eva F. 

5 Johnson, Eda L.; Power, Elsie M.; Wallace, 
L. Ethel; Wells, Margaret C. 

6 Boddy, Grace; Corbett, Lila M.; Marriott, 
Jessie 

7 Caris, Clara A.; Lee, Elizabeth M. 

8 Chilson, Elma M.; Doyle, Gladys. 

9 Engberg, Mrs. Lila Kehm; Precise, Pearl. 

0 Howey, Harriet M. 

1 Claussen, Minnie M.; Reeves, Mrs. Florence 


13 White, Laura M. 

14 . Davis, Joan J.; Davis, Grace. 

15 Black, Gladys H.; Hollows, Bessie A.; Old- 
ridge, Mary Belle; Rohde, Eleanora C. 
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16 Charles, Bertha D. 

17 Davis, Hazel; Hulbert, Jeannette C.; Teague, 
Carolyn M. 

18 Scheidt, Ellen A. 

19 Fosnot, Pearl B.; Klingeberger, Ida M. 

20 Gregg, Eva A.; Holland, Mrs. Alma H.; 
Johnston, Ruth H.; Odee, Bertha. 

21 Eddy, Mabel L.; Ross, Elsie M.; Young, 
Mary E. 

22 Gard, Blanche A. 

23 Knox, Emma M.; Miller, Alpha J. 

24 Vanderberg, Annie. 

25 Nie set Dora A.; Walker, Joyce E.; Ware, 

ena. 
26 Decker, Marguerite M.; Justin, Catherine 
. Lawson, Ellen L.; : Sinkey, Fern; Wol- 

cott, Ruth a M.D. 

27 Lefforge, Roxy; Robbins, 
Traeger, Gazelle. 

28 McKnight, M. Isabel. 

29 Burdeshaw, Rhoda A. 

30 Meader, Frances S. 

31 Scheirich, A. Beta; Willis, Katharine H. 


(Addresses given on pages 337-842) 


Henrietta P.; 


ex 


Personal Mention 


Miss Lewis sends the following list of 
proposed sailings in the fall: 


By the Atlantic in September: 


12, Beatrice Terry for Peru. 

16, Frances and Esther Van Dyne for 
Algiers. 

30, Kathleen Clancy for India. 


By the Pacific in September: 


4, Mabel Woodruff, Frances Woodruff 
and Faye Robinson for China. 
19, Edith Abel and Ella Shaw for 
China. 


By the Atlantic in October: 


7, Adis Robbins for India. 
10, Margaret Crouse for India 
29, Edna Bacon for India. 


Proposed sailings in August were as 
follows: For India, Miss Charlotte Hol- 
man and Miss Sarah Holman; for China, 
Miss Elsie Reik, Miss Harriet Whitmer, 
Miss Mary K. Russell, Miss Myra Jaquet 
and Miss Emma Ehly; for Japan, Miss 
Pauline Place, Miss Olive Curry and Miss 
Marion Simons. 

The friends of Miss Isabel McKnight 
will regret to learn of the death of her 
brother at his home in England. Miss 
McKnight and a sister are now the only 
members of the family in that country. 

(Continued on page 326) 


(FORWARD MOVEMENT PLANS } 


Prepared under the direction of the Forward Movement Committee 


Foreword 

Sit with us, in imagination, dear Every- 
Auxiliary-Woman who reads this page, 
around the Home Department table at 
the Society’s midyear meeting. Share 
the long hours of discussion, as plans for 
the opening year are projected, carefully 
considered, changed and re-considered. 
Listen to each home base secretary bring- 
ing the experiences and desires of her 
Branch, each special secretary present- 
ing the needs of her department, editors 
and publisher giving practical advice as 
to whether this or that plan can be worked 
out: and then join in the circle of prayer 
that goes up from your representatives 
around that table for wisdom and guid- 
ance, that every plan here set in motion 
may be of spiritual as well as practical 
value in reaching the “last woman” in 
the farthest church. “If Thy presence go 
not with me, carry us not up hence” is 
the attitude of all, in approaching another 
year. And thus the plans are brought 
into being! 


The October Auxiliary Meeting 


For this meeting, based on The Plans, 
the following outline is suggested. Each 
paragraph may be assigned to a different 
woman for study and presentation: Why 
the Plans; The Plan; My Part in the 
Plans; Our Altar; The Quiz. 

Why the Plans? First: Because we need 
the ever-upward urge. It is dangerous for 
us to go forward, unless we go upward. 
Success of achievement through sys- 
tematic, efficient, enthusiastic service 
alone is not a sufficiently worthy goal; we 
must keep the spiritual note predominant. 

Upward to Him, Forward with One Another 

Second: Because we have reached a 
critical time in our need for leadership 
abroad and at home. The missionary 
enterprise can go forward only as the 
Christian nationals of all lands assume its 
leadership. They cannot lead, without 
training. No more can we, at home, if we 
are to hold our own in an age of special- 
ized preparation. 

Third: Because our financial task is two- 


fold: (1) We must maintain our regular 
work and loyally support our appropria- 
tions. (2) We must joyously assume this 
unusual privilege of an ‘‘over and above,” 
namely the College Abroad Movement, 
after our regular work has been faithfully 
cared for. 

Until our annual receipts for regular 
appropriations increase, we can make no 
advance in current work. Our present 
income from regular sources leaves no 
margin for any advance. 

Articles in this and succeeding issues of 
the Frrenp will develop this farther. 

The Plan is to make provision between 
now and January 1, 1931 for meeting our 
regular work in the auxiliary. Get in the 
dues, look after field support items, keep 
the mite boxes constantly in evidence, 
and be ready by January 1 for the College 
Abroad Movement. 

(See “Home Department Message,” 
pp. 8-10, and the Study in this Frrenp.) 

My Part in the Plans. The foundation 
stone on which the whole structure largely 
depends! Only as every woman feels her 
individual responsibility can we move 
upward and forward to this great year’s 
work. (See ‘‘Home Department Mes- 
sage,”’ pp. 4-8 especially, for plans which 
every woman, not just the officers, ought 
to know.) To this end, every woman 
needs to: (1) Study these plans for herself 
in the ‘‘Message” and the Frrenp. (2) 
Meet her own financial obligations early in 
the year. (3) Seek to enlist other women, 
especially of the type to whom the College 
Abroad Movement will appeal. (4) Put 
prayer first, in her personal life and in her 
auxiliary meetings. 

Our Altar of Service. (See the “Home 
Department Message,” p. 7, and the 
Study; also special Branch literature in 
cases where such is issued.) 

This beautiful visualization of our 
financial obligations, founded upon our 
stewardship of all of life, is designed for 
use during the early months of the year. 
Display it at every auxiliary meeting; it 
is educational as well as inspirational. 
When we have built the stones of our giv- 

(Continued on page 327) 
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CHRISTIAN 
STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. S. A. Waterman 
7849 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Personality 


Sometimes when we wonder how we can 
help our local churches along stewardship 
lines, it helps us to know what someone 
else has actually accomplished, and how 
this was brought about. 

In a small town in the great Middle 
West there are some consecrated steward- 
ship workers. Heading the list is a pastor 
who believes in stewardship, who preaches 
stewardship, and who gets every one inter- 
ested working for stewardship. Through 
this good pastor’s invitation a faithful 
steward — yes, a woman, and of course a 
missionary woman — gave a ten-minute 
talk on stewardship during the worship 
period in the local church one Sabbath 
morning. This talk was preceded by a 
great deal of preparation and much prayer. 
Later the same steward gave a tithing 
talk to the Junior League — a still bigger 
job — regulting in thirty-one pledges to 
tithe from the juniors. 

Again she brought her stewardship mes- 
* sage —to the missionary program hour of 
the Sunday school this time, with a 
demonstration, using ten pennies, ten 
dimes, and ten one-dollar bills, in which 
she separated ‘‘God’s Tenth,” showing by 
actual pennies, dimes, and bills, how much 
is left after the Lord’s tithe is set aside. 

After this preparatory work, the church 
put on a stewardship: program. There 
were stewardship songs and readings and a 
different speaker each evening with 
splendid results. 

Then this wise pastor appointed a 
stewardship committee of three, which 
soon enlarged to twelve, one from each of 
the various organizations of the church. 

Plans for the future include an all-day 
stewardship program once each quarter; 
prayer meeting led once each month by a 
member of the stewardship committee, 
followed by a meeting of the committee; 

(Continued on page 336) 
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The October meeting has been chosen 
for our citizenship program because more 
often than any other it is the last meeting 
preceeding an election. 

All of us know that once in four years, 
on the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November, we elect a president of 
the United States, but not all of us realize 
that every two years, on the same date, we 
elect the entire House of Representatives, 
one-third of the United States Senate, and 
in most states an entire roster of state and 
county officials. 

November 1930 will see such a general 
election and every unit is expected to in- 
spire its members to take an active part 
therein. 

A simple plan for a pre-election meeting 
will be found in the 1930-381 Guild Year 
Book, outline for October meeting. Can- 
didates’ records can probably be obtained 
from the League of Women Voters for 
your state (address furnished on applica- 
tion to the undersigned). Something may 
be done by looking up the votes of your 
own representatives in the Congressional 
Record and in the published proceedings 
of your state legislature; experience will 
aid in the process of getting information, 
but the time to begin getting the experi- 
ence is now. 

We should examine a candidate’s record 
for his attitude not only on prohibition, 
but also on other welfare measures. We 
should be exceedingly wary of relying 
entirely upon one source of information, 
especially upon one newspaper, also of 
voting a so-called “straight ticket,’ and 
above all of voting for a woman simply 
because she is a woman. 

If possible, time should also be given at 
the citizenship meeting for the considera- 
tion of public questions, such as prohibi- 
tion, world court, child labor, moving 
pictures, etc.; in general, to any welfare 

(Continued on page 336) 
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The aim for the year is to strengthen 
our lives along the lines of prayer, of giv- 
ing, and of personal service. Our mis- 
sionaries are counting on every one of 
these three. Our program and world out- 
look are growing with every year; there- 
fore we must spend time to keep pace with 
the challenging march of missionary af- 
fairs. Tools with which to work are 
provided. 

“A Cloud of Witnesses,” the texthook, 
is designed to help us to see the result of 
the years of foreign missionary endeavor. 
This collection of life stories is divided 
into chapters on the Bible woman, the 
teacher, the doctor and the nurse, the 
home maker, the pastor’s wife, and the 
host of others of various classifications 
who have developed under the encourage- 
ment of Christian opportunities. 

The Program Help Book is based on 
the year’s study. Details are given to help 
the new societies, the new officers, and 
those wishing for a more complete list of 
suggestions for the regular program meet- 
ings. The price of the two books together 
is eighty cents. Young women’s societies 
may prefer to use the “How To Use,” 
price twenty-five cents. In this they will 
find three different types of suggestions for 
the presentation of the textbook, well 
adapted to the society that likes to do 
intensive and research study. Every 
counselor and program director should 
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have one or the other of these helps, 
whether or not she cares to follow them 
minutely. If several are provided for the 
society, they can be handed out to indi- 
viduals taking part in the program, and 
the time of copying saved. 

Next in importance to the paying of 
dues is the Thank-Offering. Emphasis 
throughout the general society is on train- 
ing leadership; so the amount raised for 
the Thank-Offering will be used to help 
three of our colleges where teachers and 
other leaders may receive training. These 
are our two all-Methodist colleges, Hwa 
Nan and Kwassui, and the new Union 
Christian College in Seoul, Korea, known 
to us formerly under the name of Ewha 
Haktang. A new blessing box is provided 
for use in collecting the Thank-Offering. 
It will be a picture of the brass Vessel of 
Blessing. This design is chosen so that we 
can use it for several years and save the 
expense of putting out a new one every 
year. 

A special object of field support, toward 
which all our societies contribute, is 
termed “Christian Literature and Library 
Service.”” A leaflet explaining each is 
available at your Branch depot of supplies. 
It is hard for us in this land of libraries and 
schools to imagine what it would mean to 
live in a land where there is nothing in- 
spiring to read, especially for young people. 

In order that societies may keep before 

them the Standard of Ex- 
cellence, a card resem- 
bling a grade card has 
been provided. On it are 
given the points which a 
society should strive to 
make, every one of which 
is a step toward accom- 
plishing the aims for the 
year. The top half of the 
. card is for the record of 
the individual girl, and if 
she attains them all she 
is qualified to belong to 
the Honor Group. Two 
items are left blank in 
(Continued on page 327) 


Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


Guest Students in America 


Do you keep a guest book in your home? 
A guest book implies guests. It is an im- 
portant piece of equipment in the enrich- 
ing quest for international-mindedness. 
Over 10,000 guest 
students including 
1,800 women from 
111 countries are 
now studying in 
the United States. 
They are a segment 
of the greatest stu- 
dent migration of 
all times. They are 
putting to the test: 
“All are needed by 
each one.” ‘Each 
nation needs every 
other nation.” 

We cannot hope 
to meet all but can 
contact a few and cultivate them. These 
students bring their own background of 
culture, national characteristics and preju- 
dices. If they depend only upon the class- 
room and laboratory, the movies and the 
daily press, which reflect the materialistic 
civilization of the West, they may gain 
very distorted views of the finer things of 
American life. 

One of the best ways to offset this is for 
men and women of refinement, with high 
ideals and purposes, to become acquainted 
with the students, invite them to their 
homes, and encourage them to visit our 
churches, art galleries, and other institu- 
tions expressing our spiritual and cul- 
tural life. In this way we share the best 
fruits of Christian civilization. This is 
one of the most practical ways to promote 
international friendship and lay the foun- 
dations for world peace. 

These students yearn for hospitality, for 
intimate opportunities to discuss our ways 
of thinking and acting and to learn more 
of our customs and manners. Lectures 
and libraries are not giving them that liv- 
ing first-hand acquaintance with the soul 
of America which they seek. Their real 
attitudes will be enriched not so much by 
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American university degrees as by true 
American friends. Even casual conversa- 
tion with them reveals that their objective 
in coming is first of all that they may 
serve their homeland. The courses which 
they pursue here are the channels through 
which they hope to render that service. 
If we are discerning we shall find that the 
same thoughts and feelings are stirring in 
the minds of students of every land. 

Many people make the excuse that they 
do not know how to get in touch with 
these students. Those who are in earnest 
will discover that numerous opportunities 
are provided on the various campuses by 
the student Christian associations and 
church organizations, such as our own 
Wesley Foundation and Kappa Phi. Re- 
ceptions, teas, and dinners are given, to 
which interested townspeople are wel- 
come. 

If we approach them as students and 
therefore persons, not as foreigners and 
therefore queer, what we do for them will 
be spontaneous and natural. The wise 
among us will stretch our gray matter to 
be up to date in our reading and thinking, 
for we shall most probably find that they 
are thinking in terms of international give- 
and-take and not of Main Street. Bishop 
Bashford had this in mind when he said, 
“The first condition of blessing others is 
your own enlargement and enrichment.”’ 

Some of our attempts may seem fruit- 
less. We may or may not be “‘entertain- 
ing angels unawares,” but we are quite 
certain to discover that many of our 
guests are intellectually mature with rec- 
ords of outstanding scholarship. ‘‘Some 
among them will take their places among 
the great personalities of history — supe- 
rior not only to time and place, but also to 
race and station.” 

Those who have had opportunities to 
form friendships with foreign students 
realize how choice these relationships may 
become, and how mutually beneficial. 
Such experiences are broadening. They 
help to extend our horizon and keep us 
alert to world conditions. We have found 
them a challenge to our truest thinking. 
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If we are willing to share the things 
which mean most to us, if we are willing 
to appear before our guests as followers of 
the lowly Nazarene who came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, if we be- 
lieve that ‘‘the greatest witness we can 
ever hope to make and the most powerful 
one is our daily life’’— lived in this spirit 
of Christ that alone can overcome preju- 
dices and remove injustice — then we 
shall persevere in our efforts to welcome 
these guests to our homes. 


Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 


BEATRICE FRENCH Bout. 
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Personal Mention 

(Continued from page 321) 
Her address is 15 Ridgway Place, Wimble- 
don, England. 

Miss Eunice Porter, a missionary of 
Topeka Branch serving in the hospital at 
Brindaban, India, was given the Kaisar-i- 
Hind medal for meritorious service at the 
distribution of the king’s birthday honors. 

Miss Floy Hurlbut, on furlough from 
Foochow, China, received her Ph.D. from 
the University of Nebraska at the recent 
commencement, and has been given a 
position on the staff of the university. 


Miss Eleanor B. Stallard will spend the 
fall and winter in New York, studying at 
the Biblical Seminary. She expects to sail 
for India about the last of May, 1931. 

Miss Mary Belle Oldridge has been 
transferred from Nagasaki to Tokyo, 
where she is appointed to work in the 
women’s department of the theological 
school of Aoyama Gakuin. 

Miss Annie 8. Winslow, who has spent 
a number of years caring for her father 
and mother, who have recently gone to 
their reward, will return to India imme- 
diately after General Executive. 

Miss Mabel R. Nowlin writes that her 
address is still Changli, North China, as 
she is making her headquarters there and 
not at Shanghai. 

Miss Cora Simpson writes that the 
headquarters of the Nurses Association of 
China is once more established in Nan- 
king. 
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Conference, district and local superin- 
tendents, in making out reports, are urged 
to consult list of awards in the “Informa- 
tion” leaflet and also to notice the 
“Specials” mentioned during the year in 
the Friends. 

Few are the leaders who have not heard 
this question asked: ‘‘What can we do?” 
or, with this inflection, “What can we 
do?” The wise leader will study the 
capabilities of each child in her group and 
give opportunity for their development. 
She will also allow the children to assist 
in various forms of hand work. She will 
make a study of the interesting projects 
used by Sunday school and day school 
teachers and will exercise her ingenuity in 
adapting them to her missionary work. 
This extract from a letter recently re- 
ceived from Dorothy Anderson, Shelby- 
ville, Indiana, illustrates the point: “TI am 
twelve years old and in the eighth grade. 
I enjoy the King’s Herald meetings very 
much. We meet at the home of our leader 
to make invitations which we give out at 
school. I am sending you some of them.” 
I wish you could see these clever invita- 
tions. One card and envelope were gay 
with Hallowe’en stickers and the recipient 
was thus bidden: “‘Come in costume to our 
Hallowe’en Party at the home of on 
. Please bring dues. King’s Heralds.” 
Another was ornamented with a Christ- 
mas seal and read, “‘Our King’s Herald 
meeting will be at the home of on 
. We are going to have a Christmas 
play and want you to be sure to come.” 
For the March meeting came a shamrock 
folder of green paper on which a tiny 
pig was pasted. Inside was written, ‘This 
little pig brings a greeting, ‘Come to 
our King’s Herald meeting!’ ” For the 
Neighborhood Party, which was a won- 
derful affair, the place cards were made by 
the committee and were blue paper hearts 
on which were pasted pictures of foreign 
children. A tiny flag of the country repre- 
sented was also fastened to each heart. 
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With the Japanese in Chosen 
(Continued from page 819) 
devotional program, they spend the after- 
noon in making ‘articles to sell, the pro- 
ceeds of which go both to help the mis- 
sionary cause and to furnish needed im- 

provements in the local church. 

We had a beautiful baptismal service in 
our Seoul church two weeks ago, when 
fourteen knelt at the altar and confessed 
their faith in Christ by receiving baptism. 
Seven of these were young women, in one 
of whom I have had a special interest ever 
since I first met her one Sunday morning 
last spring. She was a stranger in our 
church and as I was struck by the sadness 
of her face I greeted her with special 
warmth. She burst into tears when she 
found that I knew her former teacher, 
Miss Jost, from whom she had learned of 
Jesus during her high school days but to 
whom she had not written since coming to 
Korea. We sat down in a quiet corner and 
she poured out her life’s tragedy. 

Through family arrangement she had 
come to Korea fourteen years ago, to 
marry a man she had never seen. After 
her marriage she found that he was a 
heavy drinker and had a concubine with 
several children. Last spring, after her 
parents died, she could endure no longer 
and finally left her husband, who refused 
to allow her to take with her their one 
child, a little five-year-old girl. 

She came to Seoul with an introduction 
for Kitajima San and me from a Christian 
lady, and work was soon secured for her in 
a Christian bookstore whose head man, a 
former pastor, was glad to give her some 
Bible teaching each day. In this way, and 
through Kitajima San’s leading, she has 
entered into a Christian experience which 
is transforming her life and giving her 
courage to face the future. This is another 
example of the fruition of seeds of salva- 
tion sown in a heart in early schoolgirl 

days. 
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Young People 
~. (Continued from page 324) 
order.that the local counselor may stress 
some interest of her society. Below is 
the record for the organization. Any per 
cent that it reaches for the year counts 
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in the total points for the Branch, in de- 
termining the Branch that shall receive 
the national award that is to be given 
for the highest percentage of points at- 
tained, as compared with the possible 
attainment. This is carefully explained 
both on the Standard of Excellence card 
and in the Blue Print. 

The Blue Print contains all that you 
need to answer your questions of how 
and why. Hach society may receive two 
copies free, and may secure all that they 
wish in addition for five cents a copy, at 
the Branch depot of supplies. In it you 
will find the goals for the year; a helpful 
ritual patterned after the one given by 
our founder, Miss Clara Cushman; the text 
for the year; the working plans, many of 
which we do not have room to tell about 
here; an organization chart of the General 
Society; suggestions for order of business 
at the meetings and plain parliamentary 
rules; a suggested list of activities for each 
month, and a list of the helps. This is the 
Plan Book. 

Friendship Teams and Mystery Ban- 
quets are to be continued. 

Pray and work with us that we may not 
fall short of our aims and ideals. 
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Forward Movement Plans 

(Continued from page 322) 
ing into an Altar of Service, through 
meeting our regular- appropriations, we 
shall be ready to lay upon that altar our 
extra gift for the Christian nationals of 
other lands—our College Abroad Move- 
ment. The Altar of Service poster will be 
available for each Branch through its 
depot of supplies. 

The Quiz. We cannot constantly train 
others for leadership, and expect to secure 
results without training, ourselves. This 
year, at district, group and auxiliary meet- 
ings, we shall renew our school days. 
Shall we begin with the questions on page 
334 of this issue, based on the Plans of the 
Year as given in the ‘Home Department 
Message’’? Call it whatever you wish 
(according to your generation!): an 
Examination, an Exam, an Ex, or a 
Quiz; but let’s test our knowledge as we 
enter upon a new year of more intelligent 
service. 


My Trento ANNIVERSARY 


Miss Helen Boyles sends this letter, purporting 
to have been written by Chung Eui School, Pyeng- 
yang, Korea:— What a happy birthday I have 
had! For days, within the walls of my borrowed 
house, secrets have been passed back and forth 
among teachers and students. Things had to be 
done in secret because it was to be a surprise 
party. It is such fun to have secrets, especially 
when they are in connection with making some- 
one happy. 

My tenth anniversary was to be celebrated in 
honor of those who have worked so faithfully 
through the years of struggle since my birth. 
Others have come and gone but there are five of 
those who have so carefully watched over me, 
cared for me and helped me to grow to be as 
large and strong as I am today. First there is 
Miss Dillingham, our principal, who, while others 
have come and gone, has stood by me, guarded my 
steps and led me in the right way. Then there is 
Mr. Song, who sits faithfully at his desk day after 
day and takes care of the details of our house- 
keeping. Another is Miss Kim, who among other 
things has been teaching Korean sewing to my 
girls, thus helping to prepare them for better 
home life. Then there is Miss Choi, who teaches 
the girls to sing and the joy of singing. How 
proud I am of them, especially when I hear their 
voices raised in the singing of some Christian 
hymn. Last, but by no means least, is Mr. Yun 
who knows Chinese as if it were his mother 
tongue, and he teaches the girls to use those queer 
characters. He isa deeply spiritual man, too, and 
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that means so much in moulding the characters 
of these girls. 

My family has grown rapidly during these 
years. At first we were only forty students and 
five teachers. Now we number three hundred 
twenty girls and eighteen teachers. We are a big 
family. 

I am so happy that these faithful ones have 
been honored on this, my tenth birthday. Nam 
San Church was especially decorated for the 
occasion by the newer Korean teachers, who 
worked away into the night in order that every- 
thing should be in perfect order for the party 
this morning. There was a very fitting program 
planned and conducted by the teachers, alumnae 
and students, with an address by Dr. Moore, the 
founder of the school. Luncheon was served in 
the Sunday school room. 

Later in the day there was another party in our 
old gymnasium so that all of the girls could at- 
tend. They had such a good time and each was 
served a bag of sweet cakes and a cup of hot tea. 

It is truly the end of a perfect day. And how 
happy I am over my birthday gift this year, for 
it is my new home in what I think is the very best 
location in all of Pyengyang City. I am truly 
grateful for this wonderful gift. 


JAPANESE ScHOOL GIRLS 
Miss Helen Albrecht, Fukuoka, Japan, sent the 


following interesting account of her girls: —Sep- 


tember in Japan as in America always means the 
reopening of school after the summer vacation. 
September 9 found the three hurnded twenty 
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bluebirds of Happy Hill with healthy suntanned 
faces turned toward school. Wearing fresh blue 
middy suits they gave the impression, gathered 
in chapel, of a huge bed of deep blue larkspur or 
delphinium. Tomorrow they all don navy blue 
middy suits trimmed with red braid and red ties 
and jaunty little tams like those which American 
girls wear. 

Many of these girls spent their vacation time 
swimming and playing on the beach, for Fukuoka 
is by the sea. It is remarkable how big the Japan- 
ese high school girls are in this generation. That 
is due to a variety of circumstances in their 
modern life: a more varied diet, looser clothes, 
much exercise, and sitting at desks instead of on 
the floor. I fear that the tiny demure Japanese 
girl of romance and fiction is rapidly becoming 
an antique. 

American guests see these girls on the tennis 
courts or playing basket ball and say, ‘‘Why, how 
like American girls they are!”’ We go up to Shim- 
eneseki next Thursday to see an all-day athletic 
match in tennis, basket ball, volley ball and 
track, with the three mission schools participat- 
ing. Our own teams are so excited and practice 
so late that they have to be chased home in the 
evenings so that mothers will not worry over their 
absence from home. 


At Ciara Swain Hospiran 


Miss Eleanor B. Stallard, Bareilly, India, sent 
the following: — The nurses’ and doctor’s days 
are quite regular, as far as the nature of the work 
and the hours are concerned. Dr. Vrooman is on 
call all the time, and is in the hospital from six 
in the morning until eight or nine o’clock at 
night, with a couple of hours in her room in the 
afternoons. The nurses each do eight hours of 
duty in the day — or night — and have one hour 
of class work each day. 

In-the hot season, which is now on, they get 
up at five-thirty, have their chapatt (bread) and 
milk, and are on duty at six, giving the patients 
their bread and milk. Their two main meals in 
the day come at eleven and six. Nurses and staff 
have prayers together at six-thirty, in which 
everyone takes turns in choosing the hymn, 
reading the Scripture and leading in prayer. 
They then continue the work of the day—baths, 
temperatures, treatments, serving food, etc. The 
girls assigned to the dispensary for the month 
assist in the treatment of the seventy-five to 
one hundred fifty patients who come each day. 
(Some seasons of the year are more healthful 
than others, which accounts for the difference in 
the numbers.) This past year we have treated 
over twenty-eight thousand dispensary cases. 

Besides actual nursing, the girls have their 
studies, the classes being taught by members of 
. the staff. Examinations are taken at the end of 
each year, and passing grades in class work and 
in practical work are necessary for promotion to 
the next class. In order to give the nurses more 
training in the care and feeding of infants and 
children, they take their turns at the Baby Fold, 
six nurses going there each month. It is strenu- 
ous work keeping forty-five infants and small 
children fed, clean and happy, and nursing them 
when ill; but they enjoy the work and love the 
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children, and it is good training for their future 
lives, whether they continue in the nursing field 
or become home makers. 


“He Swart Give His ANGELS 
CHARGE OVER THEE” 


The promise of the Psalmist comes to mind as one 

reads the stories of the earthquake in Burma, in the 
“‘Calcutarean.”—'The lives saved among the 
Pegu Christians were entirely out of proportion 
to the casualties of the community in which they 
resided. 
. Aw Nai Seng, the leading layman, lived and 
kept shop in a rented two-story building which 
was not better than scores that were destroyed. 
Though the houses on either side fell, this one 
remained almost intact. Encircling flames, 
which made a furnace out of the next-door shop, 
spared his shop entirely. The next day he moved 
his unharmed stock and glass show cases into a 
building he owned, three blocks away, whose 
tenant had vacated a week earlier. This building 
of his had not received a single scar. 

Tai Su Hin, a hardware merchant in the bazaar 
quarter, and another Christian, kept shop in a 
wooden building which did not fall. Even the 
flames which swept by left his shop alone and he 
was one of the few merchants who could open 
shop on the old premises. 

Peter Song, a teacher in our B. F. M. school, 
was upstairs in the school building. He stepped 
out on the narrow front verandah and steadied 
himself by clinging to a brick pillar. It fell 
straight out, carrying him with it. Behind him 
fell the roof and gable end, but a cut on the head 
was the extent of his injuries. 


Tue CALL oF THE UNREACHED AREAS 


Miss Nora Kellogg writes from Kiukiang, China: 
— This morning our old gardener took out the 
branches of holly from the vases in the chapel and 
replaced them with the loveliest pink blossoms. 
The last beauty of winter has gone, and though 
the rain is chilly and the wind raw the greening 
grass and opening buds of crocus and narcissus 
tell that spring is really here. And another sure 
sign is that every warm day bonny babies in their 
best clothes, with bangles clinking on their bon- 
nets and bells tinkling on their ankles, are brought 
in to be vaccinated. 

The recent numbers of the Woman’s MissIon- 
ARY FrRipnD and other missionary papers have 
been emphasizing the responsibility for evangel- 
izing the great unreached areas for which the 
church is responsible. I would be so glad to go 
to some one of the great inland cities to work. 
There are inland cities much larger than Kiukiang 
where there is no real help for the sick. 

While I try not to let it blind me to present op- 
portunities nor slacken interest in present duties, 
and while it would mean leaving people and a 
home and garden that have become very dear, 
still it is always the insistent hope of my heart to 
go to an unoccupied place to work, where the 
darkness is unrelieved and suffering unalleviated. 


A Purpau Party 


Miss Mary Richmond of Chambers Memorial 
Girls School, Gonda, India, writes:—The Girl 
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Guides have continued their work this year. In 
order to raise funds they have presented the 
Indian classic drama, ‘‘Shukantala,’’ written by 
Kali Dass, who is called the Shakespeare of 
India. Of course it had a rajah and a rani, as all 
Indian plays do. Then there was a scene in a 
monastery and one in a forest. It was very ef- 
fective, and our deputy commissioner’s wife asked 
them to repeat it for a purdah party which she 
gave in her home. 

Many ladies who seldom get out of their homes 
came to this party. They were veiled and came 
in close carriages. Of course no men were al- 
lowed. After the drama, refreshments were 
served. For the Hindu ladies, the sweets and tea 
were served by a Brahmin woman, for they will 
not eat anything that we have touched. The 
Mohammedan ladies ate with the Christians. 

Following this a government doctor, from 
behind the drama scenery, gave a practical talk on 
child welfare. Then all went to a big lawn at the 
back of the house, which is sheltered from the 
road but gives a beautiful view across fields and 
a little stream of water. The women seemed so to 
enjoy getting out into the open and visiting with 
one another. Some even joined in a game of 
Three Deep. The rani of Gonda was one of the 
guests. 


Books FoR THE MonuULuaAs 


Miss Ruth Hoath writes from Budaun, India: — 
For Christmas this year I want to get each child 
(or rather, pupil, for some are grown up) a book. 
We are educating our Christian people and they 
need some good books to read, very badly. The 
bazars are full of trashy books which are going 
to do a great deal of harm if we do not give them 
something good. 

One Bible woman asked for something to give 
her people in the mohulla in which she works so 
they might be kept from reading the ones usually 
found in the bazar. We can get a good assortment 
in their language and I would plan to have each 
school get a variety so there would be a number 
of good books in each mohulla. In a great many 
places education is becoming compulsory and I 
would like to get these folks in our schools started 
reading good books. 


FasHIONING PoTTERY 


From the Hartzell Girls School at Inhambane, 
P. E. Africa, comes the following: — It is very 
fascinating to watch the pottery class. First they 
bring big balls of clay from the river in their 
wooden bowls, and bury any that is not to be 
used at once so that it will keep moist. Then 
some pieces of broken pots are pounded to powder 
and thoroughly mixed with the clay. Each girl 
sits down on the ground with a small ball of clay 
which rests on a wooden bowl or piece of broken 
dish. She dips out a bit at a time of the soft clay 
within the ball and puts it evenly on the outside 
and continues this process until the sides are thin 
and perfectly symmetrical. Then she takes a 
shell and smooths and polishes within and with- 
out until her water or cooking pot is ready for 
baking. Then the pots are put on a shelf over the 
fire so that the hot smoke will dry them slowly. 
After two or three weeks they are ready to be 
burned. A lot of dry twigs and small branches 
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are gathered together, and after the pots are 
placed in the midst of them, the wood is set on 
fire. The pots are baked with intense heat for 
about an hour, during which time they change 
from a dull gray to a shiny brown-red. They are 
now ready for use. 


Her Last Girr 


Miss Grace Dillingham, Pyengyang, Korea, sent 
this touching experience: — Not long ago, when I 
went in to Chung Chin, one of the teachers gave 
me a clipping from the local newspaper. It told 
of the death last summer of one of our little 
fourth-grade girls. She knew that she could not 
get well but sang the songs she loved. She called 
her mother and said, ‘‘ Mother, I have three yen 
($1.30) which I have been saving, haven’t I?” 
The mother answered, ‘‘ Yes, dear, do you want 
it?” Ahn Sik answered, ‘‘No, but I am going 
to heaven and I want vou to give my money to 
my beloved Chung Chin School to buy some- 
thing that it needs.” 

So it has been decided to buy a nice Bible for 
the chapel desk, and inscribe on the fly leaf, the 
name of the giver. We are happy that our girls 
love their schools as they do. 


Stretching the Dollars 


Cuaractrers: Mrs. Mason, Junior Mason, 
Mrs. Lacy (an old lady), Evelyn Mason. 

Scene: Mrs. Mason’s living room. She sits at 
library table working on her budget. Junior, on 
a low chair at the side of the room, is indus- 
triously chewing gum. Answering a knock at the 
door Mrs. Mason admits Mrs. Lacy, and greet- 
ings follow. 

Mrs. Lacy: Mrs. Mason, I’m getting subscrip- 
tions to the Woman’s Misstonary FRIEND, and 
I want to add your name to my list. 

Mrs. Mason: I’m sorry, Mrs. Lacy, but I just 
can’t afford it. We take so many papers now. 

Mrs. L. (in trembling, anxious voice): But this 
isn’t a paper, dear. It’s the Misstonary FRIEND 
(speaking the name with emphasis). It costs only 
sixty cents a year — twelve numbers with three 
hundred sixty-five hours of instruction, enjoy- 
em poetry, geography, religion. It’s a real 

ook. 

Mrs. M.: I’m sorry, but I do not feel that I can 
take it. (Mrs. Lacy sorrowfully takes her leave. 
Junior is pulling gum to its greatest length and 
letting it come back to his mouth.) How many 
times, Junior, have I told you to quit that dis- 
gusting habit? 

Junior: I d’no. 

Mrs. M.: If I could stretch the money as you 
do the gum, I’d have taken the magazine from 
Mrs. Lacy. Imagine the poor old lady walking 
a mile and then climbing our hill, for the sole 
purpose of getting a subscription to a missionary - 
journal! 

Junior: It’s not a journal —it’s a FRIEnp. 
How much do they tax you? ; 

Mrs. M.: Sixty cents. I told her I was sorry 
I could not afford it. Now I must go back to my 
budget. (Starts work. Evelyn enters hurriedly.) 

Evelyn: Say, momsie! 

(Continued on page-332) 
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Mrs. D. B. Gardner, Apartment 207, 1508 Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seekers of Adventure 


Just as “distance lends enchantment to the 
view’’ so the pioneers in all realms of experience 
are seen as seekers of adventure “‘brave and true.” 

It is thus that the members of the Baltimore 
Branch see those intrepid souls who, in 1858, 
formed the Ladies China Missionary Society of 
Baltimore Conference and as evidence of the 
earnestness of their purpose sent the Misses Wool- 
ston as their representatives to Foochow, China. 
This society became the Baltimore Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in 1871 and 
will celebrate its sixtieth anniversary in March, 
1931. It is recorded as the fourth Branch of the 
General Society and seven sessions of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee have been held within 
its boundaries. 

A survey of the high lights in its history shows 
that it has been distinguished by the General 
Society’s adoption of the motto proposed by a 
Baltimore officer, ‘‘Saved for Service!” 

For service far reaching in its effects, as is 
shown in the providing of a fund for our retired 
missionaries, the need for which was presented by 
another officer of the Branch, who has lived to see 
a dream become reality. 

For service possible to all those whose condi- 
tion permits active codperation in the work of the 
Society and those who by circumstances must 
“stand and wait.’’ This department of exten- 
sion members originated in the mind of another 
member of Baltimore Branch who rejoices that 
the Year Book, or Sixtieth Annual Report, shows 
44,742 interested women, enlisted by this method. 

These items are among those which will be 
stressed in the sixtieth anniversary celebration, 
which will include a backward glance at the work 
in the field, by the inspiration of which we may 
go ‘Forward Together.” 


Luuie P. Hoormr, 
Home Base Secretary, Baltimore Branch. 


A Major in Missions 

“Why, of course, when a representative of 
the W. F. M. S. comes to the campus, our girls 
think, ‘Oh, yes, she’s after missionaries,’ and 
that’s about all there is to it.”” It was a Kappa 
Phi sponsor speaking, in answer to some ques- 
tions of mine, and she put into words an idea that 
has bothered me a good bit as I have visited col- 
leges this year. Has our approach to colleges 
been such that when students think of us at all 
they think of us as just a recruiting agency? Of 
‘course we are that, and ought to be. But in our 
interest in missionary candidates actual and 
prospective, have we forgotten to present the 
opportunities for service that our Society offers 


- to the great bcdy of college women who cannot 


and should not undertake work in foreign 
countries? 

. For every missionary in service, Des Moines 
Branch must have about 270 auxiliary members. 
We need nine times as many auxiliary presidents 
as we do missionaries, nine times as many treas- 
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urers, nine times as many program committee 
chairmen. And for every one of these places we 
are seeking the utmost available efficiency, 
knowledge, devotion. Are we telling the college 
girls that some of these places are waiting for 
them? 

If I were a missionary, it seems to me that the 
thing I should value more highly than anything 
else — except, of course, prayers — would be 
intelligent backing. To come home and find that 
people understood what I had been attempting, 
were aware of the problems I had been meeting, 
knew already how changing political and social 
conditions were complicating those problems — 
wouldn’t that be a joy! Are we telling college 
girls that we are looking to them to furnish that 
kind of backing? They are already internation- 
ally minded; they know something of world his- 
tory, world economics, world politics. If they 
would just go one step farther, to a definite study 
of how the Church of Christ is meeting world 
problems, what marvellous missionary backers 
they would be! In Des Moines Branch I am con- 
vinced that there are scores of college girls just 
waiting for some one to show them that “next 
step.’’ Can’t we make them see the joy of such 
service of God with the mind? 

This, of course, is not a matter for student 
secretaries merely. It is for every woman who 
knows a college girl. For an interest aroused in a 
group by the coming of a W. F. M.S. representa- 
tive may be only temporary, but the interest 
nurtured in that individual girl will be permanent 
and growing. Won’t you, then, auxiliary mem- 
ber, find a definite way to show the college girl 
whom you know best the fascination of a major 
in missions? 

Auice Riapy Moors, 
Student Secretary, Des Moines Branch. 


They that Publish the Tidings 


Our Branch loses three missionaries this year 
— Ruth Holway, who married Mr. Bosworth of 
Peru on July 19; Mary Hannah, who will go on 
the detained list on account of home conditions; 
and Marguerite English, returned from Korea. 

At the service of commission to be held at 
Springfield during the session of General Execu- 
tive, on Sunday afternoon, October 26, New 
England Branch will present one candidate, 
Miss Eva Marshall of Vermont, who will prob- 
ably go to Algiers. It is a joy to the Branch to 
have this candidate, but a sorrow that no more 
have presented themselves. Three others are 
desperately needed to take the work of those we 
are losing. 

The return to India of Miss Charlotte and Miss 
Sarah Holman will be followed with deep interest 
by many New Englanders who have come to 
knowand love them during their visit at the home 
of their sister, our Branch president. 

The interest that New England has had in 
India on account of the outgoing of our pioneer 
missionaries to that field will be accentuated by 
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a new relationship, as Northwest India and 
Indus River Conferences come under the Jjuris- 
diction of our corresponding secretary as official 
correspondent. 

Miss Margaret Hermiston has been recuper- 
ating at a sanitarium in the hills of India and 
will soon take up her duties at Lucknow, in 
Isabella Thoburn College. The Standard Bearers 
are particularly interested in Miss Hermiston. 

Word has just been received that Miss Lois K. 
Curtice has found it necessary to return home 
from her work in Hirosaki, Japan. 

Miss Virginia Baldwin, who returned from 
Burma last winter, has been enjoying a trip to 
California. She is now at her home in Bangor, 
oe and expects to return to the field in the 
all. 

Mrs. Lucie Mears Norris retires from the 
field work to take up the duties of office secretary. 
Because of her wide acquaintance in the field of 
auxiliaries we feel that there is prospect of a large 
increase in the sale of literature adapted to the 
needs of the various organizations of the Branch. 

A large number of the district superintendents 
within the bounds of New England Branch have 
signified their pleasure in accepting the invitation 
of the Branch to the General Executive banquet 
on Monday evening, October 27. We wish it 
were possible to invite every pastor, but hope 
that many will avail themselves of the opportun- 
ity to be present. 


(Mrs. C. M.) Grace D. McConneE tu, 
Corresponding Secretary, New England Branch. 


Branch Annual Meetings 


New England: — Asbury Church, Springfield, 
Mass., October 25. Chairman of hospitality 
committee, Mrs. Georgia P. Russell, 105 Ham- 
burg Street, Springfield. 

New York:— Asbury Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., October 2-5. General chairman, Mrs. 
R. O. Roberts, 36 Harlenn Street, Rochester. 

Philadelphia: — Oil City, Pa., September 30— 
October 3. Delegates should send credentials to 
Mrs. William T. Cooper, 230 Owen Avenue, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

Baltimore: — Center Street Church, Cumber- 
land, Md., October 6-8. Chairman of hospitality 
committee, Mrs. R. A. Compton, 4 Browning 
Street, Cumberland. 

Cincinnati: — Trinity Chureh, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, October 1-3. Chairman of hospitality 
committee, Mrs. B. F. Stewart, 1302 Mound 
Street, Portsmouth. 

Northwestern: — Kenosha, Wis., October 1-3. 
Chairman of hospitality committee, Mrs. L. W. 
Powell, 2019 62d Street, Kenosha. 

Des Moines: — First Church, Burlington, 
Ta., October 2-5. Chairman of hospitality com- 
mittee, Mrs. W. H. Davidson, 112 North 
Woodlawn Avenue, Burlington. 

Topeka: — Salina, Kans., October 2-5. Chair- 
man of hospitality committee, Miss Ri W- 
Weaverling, 620 West Prescott Avenue, Salina. 

Columbia River: — Central Church, Spokane, 
Wash., October 3-5. Chairman of hospitality 
committee, Mrs. F. A. McMaster, 808 Chelan 
Avenue, Spokane. 
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Stretching the Dollars 
(Continued from page 330) 


Mrs. M.: What do you want, Evelyn? 

Evelyn: Can I go to the movies? And I want 
seventy-five cents. 

Mrs. M.: Why seventy-five cents? That’s a 
quarter extra. 

Evelyn (drawling): Now, momsie, I don’t want 
to be cheap! The girls are always treating me. 
Why the extra? For chocolate sundae, mother 
dear. (Mrs. Mason gives her the coins and as 
Evelyn drops them in her purse she kisses her 
mother’s forehead.) Off for three hours of solid 
pleasure. Where else could you get so much for 
seventy-five cents? (Goes out, banging the door.) 

Junior (explosively): Shucks, mom. You give 
Evelyn seventy-five berries for an old show. Why 
can’t I have fifty cents for the basket ball game? 
(Makes believe cry loudly.) 

(Mrs. Mason playfully boxes his ears and 
pushes him from the room, dropping fifty cents in 
his pocket. Telephone rings.) 

Mrs. Mason (answering): My share of the ex- 
pense for the embroidery club’s refreshments is 
one dollar and a half? Thanks. Ill send it over. 
(Slowly replaces receiver on hook and says as she 
sinks into a chair) Why do Mrs. Lacy’s snowy 
hair and shining face continually float in my 
memory? And her reply to me when I said, 
‘‘We take so many papers.” I can’t forget it: 
‘“Twelve numbers with three hundred sixty-five 
hours of instruction, enjoyment, poetry, geog- 
raphy, religion — it’s a real book.” Since I was 
denied college I’ve always dreamed of the day 
when I could find time to study. ‘‘A book in a 
quiet nook!”’ (Pause.) I’ve tried to keep up with 
topics of discussion and I’ve purchased a host of 
expensive magazines (looks at her table, adorned 
with bright covers of ‘‘best sellers”’). I ironed and 
earned the money to buy two books of fiction. 
I’ve conscientiously tried to enjoy them but I 
told my husband I guessed I was too thick- 
headed to enjoy what they call (emphasized, with 
disgust) high-brow literature, with its stories of 
cigarette-smoking, drinking flappers. It’s just 
offensive to me. And I finally gave it up. But 
why, just now, were the faces and speeches of 
that snowy-haired saint and Evelyn, my bobbed- 
haired daughter, coming back in such startling 
contrast? 

“Three hours of solid enjoyment for seventy- 
five cents. Where can you beat it?”’ What is 
enjoyment, and where? Pictures, perhaps more 
questionable than the offending stories in the 
magazines, which will leave an indelible im- 
pression on the young mind for good or ill. “‘ Three 
hundred sixty-five hours of instruction, poetry, 
enjoyment, religion, for sixty cents.” I must stop 
thinking about it! (Reaches thoughtfully for the 
sample copy of the Frrenp left by her guest.) 

A Frrenp! I have acquaintances, many 0 
them, but few friends. A friend is always helpful, 
alway. s near — at least in spirit — entertaining, 
instructing, making one better. A friend — for 
sixty cents! The price of a rose that withers in 
an hour! And missionary. What do not women 
owe to missionaries, who have changed them 
from slaves to uncrowned queens! Missionaries 
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The Study 


Montu: October. 
_ Program Topic: Plans for the Year. (Found 
in “Annual Message of the Home Department.’’) 


1930-1931 


Upwarp ToGErTHER 
Why the Plans? 

When was ever a great thing accomplished 
without plans? The humblest of us must have 
tried the work of a day with, and without. 
With — we go toward the goal and, though the 
‘day be brief, much is accomplished. Without — 
we follow the line of least resistance. Interrup- 
‘tions have their way with our hours and the night 
brings a sense of failure and futility. Without a 
plan, failure would be tragically certain in the 
great affairs of Christian missions. Thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, Here,\and There, must 
codrdinate to make possible the great enterprise 
of the Society. 

Consider*the year’s budget. On the field the 
missionaries in every station make careful esti- 
mate of the expense of maintenance of the vari- 
ous activities, schools, hospitals, evangelistic 
work and (how can they help it?) an estimate of 
urgent needs for advance work. These estimates 
are considered by a conference committee and 
there scaled down, that the total askings for the 
conference may not exceed the probability of 
action at home. These lists come to the official 
correspondents (Branch corresponding  secre- 
taries) and are the basis of appropriations. 

In the Branch Meetings, usually, the home 
base ‘secretary, conference and district officers 
and the delegates from the auxiliaries name the 
amount the Branch will undertake. 

The Home Department faces the task of 
financing the enterprise through the team work 
of a half-million women. To that end, as Mrs. 
Hardie describes on page 322, they form the plans 
which include every member of every auxiliary 
and of every contingent of the Society — plans 
which, with our coéperation, will send messengers 
on far journeys for God, will furnish support to 
missionaries and nationals, provide food for 
orphans, medicines for the sick, gasoline for the 
evangelist’s ‘Ford,’ forage for the ox-teams, 
repairs for roofs and the thousand thousand 
details in the worldwide missions. With such 
exactness are these estimates made that failure 
anywhere Here means crippling and suffering 
There. Therejore, the plans. 

But this is not exclusively, nor mainly, a 
financial enterprise. The first section of the 
plan has to do with our God. We must establish 
contact with him and receive power both to live 
and to work, or our work is vain. ‘‘We can do 
anything, after we have prayed.” But it must 
be real praying. Just now a pair of daring avi- 
ators set a new endurance record, flying for 
twenty-three days without touching the earth. 
But they were re-fueled as they had need. They 
did not say, “‘Send us gasoline,” then try to turn 
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the propellers by hand. They made ready for 
contact, they seized upon the supply line and 
received the fuel as they flew! 

The perennial emphasis upon the spiritual 
empowering of our membership is of first impor- 
tance. You who have read E. Stanley Jones’s 
“The Christ of Every Road’’ will remember his 
comment on the text, “Ye shall receive power. 
: Ye shall be witnesses.’ ‘The Spirit 
brings two permanent elements, purification of 
the heart and power to witness for Jesus. The 
one to supply our need, the other to supply the 
needs of others. One goes to the inner- 
most heart and the other goes to the outermost 
world. These two things cover our spiritual 
needs. We need personal purity. We need 
propagating power.” 

We are on the eve of greater possibilities than 
our mothers knew — largely because they served 
God in their day. The Society today carries near 
a ‘“‘capacity load.’’ To accomplish greater things 
we must have greater power and better coépera- 
tion. Down to the newest and smallest auxiliary 
the call is to build up power. If the little com- 
pany of the faithful meet from the sense of 
spiritual obligation to make Christ known, they 
have joined the company of his elect. From that 
point they must go onward to such knowledge of 
plans, such familiarity with the world field, that 
they may make others feel the appeal of the 
Christless world. 

Knowledge waits to be taken. Here is the 
textbook, “‘A Cloud of Witnesses.’’ Here is the 
FRIEND, with its constant stream of inspiration 
and information. She who reads will not be at a 
loss for a quotation, material for a talk, a picture 
for a poster. She will ‘‘be acquaint” with 
fellow-workers in every land. 

Every science has its distinctive vocabulary 
and the beginner is bewildered until he masters 
many strange terms and processes. This mis- 
sionary science is like that. The beginner may 
not know the technical terms of the organization 
—what is a ‘‘zero charge” or an ‘‘apportion- 
ment,’’ what the mite box money is used for or 
whether Tuguegarao is a South African chief or a 
flying fish —but it’s fun finding owt! And a 
finding-out time is planned in the district school 
under trained leaders and may well have place 
in every meeting. Try it! 

“Upward to Him. Forward with one another.” 
If we go forward together it must be by this plan 
laid down, that we shall build an Altar of Service 
by bringing quickly the money for the mainte- 
nance of missions as they stand. Read carefully 
that plan. Our regular obligations to be met in 
cash or pledges by January 1, 1931. If we do that 
great thing — and we can if we will — we shall 
be free for a splendid forward step in the ‘‘Col- 
lege Abroad” plan. Of that we shall hear again. 

Now is the time for action. Study your appor- 
tionment. How is it usually met —by dues, 
Christmas offerings, Thank-Offerings, special 
work, memorial memberships? Let each woman, 
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with prayer, underwrite her full share and with a 
will and happy faith in God proceed to lay up 
the stones in the altar. 
We are convinced that God is in the plan. He 
will enable us for that to which we are called. 
(Mrs. G. W.) Mary IsHam, 
10951 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Til. 


SSoex% 
The Quiz 
1. “The Unfinished Task of Christian 
womanhood.” What is it? 


2. ‘We gladly enter into this Covenant of 
Obedience.”” What is it we will not cease to do? 

3. Three keys. What are they, and what does 
each open? 

4. Reading, writing and arithmetic. Where 
can we go to school again to learn these and other 
subjects? 

5. “Birthday members.” What are they? 
Where should special recognition be given them? 

6. Altars: not of actual stone, but of what 
material, and for what purpose? 

7. C. A. C. When shall we be told its 
significance? 

8. “The pastor’s right-hand assistants.” 
Who and how? 

9. October, 1930. The tenth birthday of 
what organization? What are its projects? 

10. Hundreds of young people attend every 
summer. Where and why? 

11. A grade card. Under what department? 
Give the points upon it. 

12. “Our House of Friendship.’’ For whom is 
it? 

13. X-ray conditions. Who will do it? 

14. An energetic, wide-awake woman. To 
what position should she be appointed? 

15. Names and addresses of members of 
congress. Why needed, and by whom? 

16. Missionaries to Manchuria and Costa 
Rica. Who are sending them? 

17. Sunset Shares. How much, and for what 
purpose? 

(Answers are to be found in the “Home Depart- 
ment Message.’’) 
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Stretching the Dollars 
(Continued from page 332) 

have given women everything that a woman 
holds dear. (Pause.) Then is it not our place to 
minister to others less fortunate? But how can 
we, except by reading and studying and pro- 
viding the money to send someone in our place? 
(Turns leaves and reads aloud) 


“A thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies. 
To deny is to die.” 
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What can I do for the world, of which I know 
so little? (Pause, turning leaves.) Here is an 
article about the girls of Japan, hungry for an 
education; girls who need the Lord but do not 
know him. Someone cared enough to provide, 
before she died, a training school where they 
might learn of Christ. Wasn’t that fine! (Slowly 
turns pages, then suddenly looks up.) Just a few 
pages, and I’ve found poetry, geography, re- 
ligion and a vision. Stories — true stories; not 
those which humiliate you but stories which are 
an inspiration. Oh, if everyone read this, more 
would attend the missionary meetings. If they 
really read this they would not come to get a 
subscription apologetically, saying, as I have 
had them say to me, ‘‘I hate to ask you. I know 
folks are dogged to death for money, but I’m on 
the soliciting committee and I have to ask you.” 
My! They should say, ‘‘I want you to know this: 
magazine. It’s the grandest thing! You can’t be 
up to date as a Christian without it.’”’ And then 
I wonder if they would say, as I did, ‘‘I can’t 
afford it,’”’ or, as I now intend to say, ‘“‘I can’t 
afford to be without it.” (Hurries to the telephone 
and calls up Mrs. Lacy.) : 

I thank you a thousand times for leaving the 
Frienp. Of course I want it. It’s just grand! 
And I’ve wondered, as we are to increase our 
subscription list, if we couldn’t make one meet- 
ing a Missionary Frrenp meeting. Have some 
of those wonderful, emotional stories given as 
readings. Let someone tell the funny happen- 
stances —I read one so laughable and pitiable. 
Let the girls’ quartette sing ‘‘Beautiful Japan.” 
Illustrate a geography article with moving pic- 
tures. I’m sure we could get them from the 
school. Have an exercise in costume and a real 
touching story for closing. And then, while 
people are touched, send out our soliciting com- 
mittee. I’m sure it would do worlds of good. 
(Pause.) I knew you would be pleased, dear 
Mrs. Lacy. Oh, I was to speak at the next meet- 
ing on keeping up to date in literature and I 
didn’t know what to say. I’ve decided now. 
What is literature but the Bible? What is the 
Frienp but the interpretation? Vl tell them 
they can’t afford to allow one member of the 
Society to be without the Frrenp or allow it to 
go unread. 

T’ll have my subscription book and pencil 
ready and I'll say, ‘‘Going, going, a Frrenp for 
the price of a little box of candy, or a flower that 
withers in an hour! Going, going, gone! Sold to 
each woman of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, to be read and studied, the WomaAn’s 
Missionary Frrenp. Come on; who'll buy? 
(Pause.) Will they do it? Sure! If you don’t 
believe me, watch me try it! (Smiles as she hangs 
up the receiver, saying as she does it) I know dear 
Mrs. Lacy is on her knees, talking to her Heay- 
enly Father. (Then turns to audience.) 

How many take the Frrenp? Will you stand? 
Please be seated. Now will all those who do not 
take the Frrenp raise their hands? Mrs. Blank 
will take your names and your sixty cents. Only 
five cents a month! 


ve A WORD WITH YOU_ 


PUDDLE PONDERINGS 


We folks, it seems to me, are much like puddles. 

A puddle’s very shailow, dirty, small, 

A seeming accident, a storm-born creature, 

Of formless element, moulded by wall 

Of brick or mud or stone — whatever happens 

To be about. Yet sometimes, in the night, 

When gadfly bitten traffic stops its splashing, 
_A puddle may catch a shy new moon in flight, 

May hold Orion for a breathless hour, 

Give passage to argosies of clouds that break 

And flee a pirate wind, or, softly tremulous, 

Embrace dawn’s early image like a lake. 


And so the human puddle lifts its face 
To catch, at times, the beauty of God’s grace. 


— Patricia Flinn. 


Has Your Program Committers secured a 
budget of the supplies for next year and planned 
the programs for the year? The new program 
begins with October, so the “early bird” is 
ready, and it behooves the late bird to get ready 
at once. The supplies are very attractive. 

The Textbook, as of course every one knows, is 
““A Cloud of Witnesses,’’ by Elsie Singmaster — 
brief sketches of women in many lands who have 
“made good” in one or another line of work. 
The book comes in paper covers, at 50 cents, or 
cloth at 75 cents. It and all other supplies should 
be ordered from Branch depots of supplies. 

The Woman’s Missionary FRImenD each 
month will supply material to supplement the 
book or to be used in the months when the book 
has been completed. The Study brings valuable 
progtam material and other helps for the pro- 
gram will be found on the page of Program 
Material or among the articles. Order the FrrmEND 
(60 cents) from the publisher at 581 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Devotional Booklet is ‘‘Through Temple 
Doors” and leads us to varied places and forms 
of worship. Miss Lillian Mansfield Packard, who 
had prepared several of these booklets for us had, 
before her death, selected “‘Temple Doors” as 
the theme for this year. Working from this 
starting point our publisher, Miss Bailey, has 
prepared a booklet for the year which will be 
helpful in personal devotions as well as in the 
auxiliary meetings. Price, 15 cents. 

The Outline Program, entitled ‘Upward To- 
gether,” contains some unusual features as well 
as the usual items. Its use is recommended to 
program committees. Price, 5 cents each. 

The Budget, containing all the leaflets and 
demonstrations called for in the twelve programs 
of the year and one copy of ‘‘Through Temple 
Doors,”’ sells for $1.10. This does not include the 
textbook. 

The Leaflets and Demonstrations needed to 
complete the program as suggested are: “The 
Thrill of the Uninteresting’’ (demonstration, 
10 cents), which makes appropriations vivid, as 
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our treasurer always makes figures seem. And 
Miss Hooper wrote this demonstration. ‘The 
Missionary’s Multiplier’ (5 cents) tells the 
stories of some of our own Bible women. “For 
the Healing of the Nations” (5 cents) is an ac- 
count of our hospitals. “Pains and Pellets” 
(10 cents) gives poster suggestions and readings. 
“The Rebuilt Auxiliary Woman’ (demonstra- 
tion, 5 cents) is a very clever suggestion for 
modern medico-missionary science. ‘The Gift 
and the Giver”’ (4 cents) is a leaflet to be used in 
connection with the midyear mite-box opening. 
This story received the first award for mite-box 
stories in the Frimnp’s story contest. ‘The 
Social Creed” (5 cents) tells of missionary activi- 
ties along social lines. ‘‘Founders’ Day Litany 
and Hymn” (8 cents) is for use on March 23. 
“The Gifts of the Nations” (10 cents) is a leaflet 
of readings and songs from other than American 
Caucasian sources. ‘‘Mother Hubbard’s World 
Cupboard” (10 cents) is a demonstration which 
will appeal to all ages. ‘“How Christian Litera- 
ture Came to China” (4 cents) tells just what its 
title indicates in Miss Laura White’s own style. 
“Starved Brains” (10 cents) is a demonstration 
showing the need for good literature in other 
lands. “Sightseeing — Plus” (4 cents) tells 
interesting things about the places every mis- 
sionary person should visit on a Mediterranean 
tour. ‘The Busy Woman’s Club, Plus” (10 
cents) is a simple and good demonstration with 
a suggestion for extension work. ‘‘An Eighteen- 
Day Expansion Diet’ (4 cents) is the story which 
received first award in the extension section of 
the story contest. ‘‘A Double-Zero Change” 
(4 cents) is another of the contest stories. ‘‘Ye 
Are Not Your Own,” a stewardship responsive 
service, is given in the devotional booklet, but 
should be secured in larger numbers to be most 
effective. Price, 3 cents each, $2 per hundred. 

The Topic Slip gives information as to plans 
for the year, and may be secured from depots of 
supplies, free for postage. 

The Standard Bearers use the same textbook, 
“A Cloud of Witnesses.”” For their help, Mrs. 
Shover has prepared a ‘“‘Program Help Book”’ 
which contains suggestions for all sorts of helpful 
things. The two books constitute the budget, 
and cost 80 cents. As usual, there is a Blue Print 
which gives the general plans for the year’s work. 
Two of these may be secured for each Standard 
Bearer company free for postage, from depots of 
supplies. Additional copies may be purchased at 
five cents each. 

For the Juniors there is a textbook, ‘‘The 
Treasure Hunt,’ by Margaret R. Seebach. 
Prices: 50 cents, paper; 75 cents, cloth. There is 
a supplementary story book, ‘‘Friends Afar,’’ in 
paper only. Price, 35 cents. The price of the 
budget, which includes ‘Friends Afar,’ and 
“Flow to Use the Treasure Hunt,” is fifty cents. 
“How to Use,” alone, costs 15 cents. 

The Stamp Book for this year is called “Our 
House of Friendship.” The chapters are in 
dialogue form, suitable for use at the meetings 

Information for Leaders is sent free for postage. 
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For Little Light Bearers Mrs. Peabody has 
prepared a story book, ‘‘Pedro and the Bells,” 
whose price is 25 cents. 


* * * 


In “Srertan Maruemarics” Miss Bothwell 
uses some Indian words, whose English equiva- 
lents are here given: Mohulla, ward or district in 
which live all the workers of the same class; gas 
gas, woven of poppy roots that send off a pleasant 
fragrance when wet; ayah, maid servant or chil- 
dren’s nurse; ‘‘Phul hain,” ‘Here are the 
flowers”; mali, gardener; lakri walla, wood man; 
bacchhas, little children; baba, child or baby; 
sahib-log, white people; godam, store room; en- 
teric, typhoid. 


* * * 


Just StretcH Your IMAGINATION as you look 
at our cover and fancy you are looking at the 
broad valley of the Connecticut River at Spring- 
field, where General Executive is to meet. A 
drive is planned up the Connecticut Valley amid 
the autumn foliage to the three colleges in that 
Hay eater ae es Mt. Holyoke and Am- 

erst. 


* * * 


Tae Executive Dairy Wii Give in detail 
all the happenings and abstracts of the addresses 
at General Executive. Do not fail to order yours 
early, from the publisher. Price, 35 cents. 


Soe 


Junior Program Topics 


TexTBook: “The Treasure Hunt,” -by Mar- 
garet R. Seebach. Prices: cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. 

Srory Boor: ‘Friends Afar.’’ 
Price, 35 cents. 

(Chapter refers to ‘The Treasure Hunt,’’ and 
Story to “Friends Afar.’’) 

OcrosEer. Dues-Paying Day. Story; ‘Deng, 
Kam and the Spirits.” 

NovemBer. A Captain and a Gambler (Chap- 
ter I). Story: “Why, What and Who — China.” 

DrecemBer. Christmas Meeting. Story: 
“Tittle Kansilla.”’ 

January. A Priest’s Daughter and a Drunk- 
ard’s Son (Chapter II). Story: “Why, What and 
Who — Japan.”’ 

Fresruary. An Outlaw and a Pilgrim (Chapter 
III). Story: “Why, What and Who — India.” 

Marcu. A Princess and a Soldier (Chapter 
IV). Story: “Why, What and Who — Africa.” 
Thank-Offering presented. 

Aprit. Rainbow Party. Suggestions in Friends 
for March. 

May. Good Will Day. Chapter V: ‘A Hillman 
and a City Girl.” Stories: “Why, What and 
Who — Burma and Korea,” “A Story for Good 
Will Day,” ‘‘The Quarrel.”’ 

June. Little Light Bearer Party with promotion 
of Little Light Bearers to King’s Heralds. Stories: 
“Lovely Lily” and “A Strange Procession.” 
Chapter VI: ‘An Arab Chief and an Island 
Queen.” 

Juty. Packing Our Missionary’s Box. Material 
in Junior Friend for June. 


Paper only. 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


September 


Avaust. Picnic Meeting in the Woods. Stories: 
“David Little Horse and Tommy Sahib’s Milk,” 
“How Pine Spray Joined In.” 

Serremser. Lighting the Lamps. Mite-Box 


_ Opening. 


Price of Budget, which includes “Friends 
Afar” and ‘‘How to Use The Treasure Hunt,” 
50 cents. “Suggestions for Leaders” is free for 
postage. 


Sexe 


Wesleyan Service Guild 
(Continued from page 328) 


legislation, state or national, which in- 
volves a moral issue. 

Reference material for the preparation 
of this part of the program may be found 
by consulting the special citizenship folder 
furnished by our Central Committee and 
will be supplemented in the September 
number of the Wesleyan Service Guild 
Bulletin. 

Apa TOWNSEND, 
1719 Hinman Ave., Evanston, IIl., 


Chairman Department Christian Citizenship 
and Personal Service. 


le 


Christian Stewardship 
(Continued from page 323) 


a copy of the Spokesman placed in at least 
one hundred homes and a stewardship 
training school, meeting once each week 
for high school pupils and once each week 
for older people, with two good instructors. 
Stewardship Secretaries of the W.F.M.S.: 
Can we do better than to follow this 
splendid example of stewardship? 


Sexe 


A Meditation 
On Matt. 28: 19, 20 
By Rev. Freprrick C. Moonry 


“All over the world,’ the Master hath said, 
“My word shall be preached, my gospel be 
spread.” a i 
But how shall they hear if no herald willery . 
“Salvation has come and God’s kingdom is nigh”? 


Prepare ye the way; make ready the road 

To help burdened souls and lead them to God. 

The nations are longing glad tidings to hear; 

Oh, bring them the Light for their darkness and 
fear. 


Awake and arise; be gone while ye a 
Obedience means life while death is delay; 

Nor fear for a moment the flames or the sword, 
For ‘Lo, I am with you,” says Jesus, the Lord. 


(May be sung to the tune “Lyons.”’) 


1930 - 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. HE. Ciuark 
7321 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this FRrenp. 


From Mrs. Grottorf, Gretna, Neb., comes word that they 
used the Mystery Box in the form of an old district school 
and enjoyed it very much. She did not give the program; 
only said that the teacher used a world map and the black- 
board and called all the pupils by their given names, and 
those who missed were kept after school. 

Each society might construct a plan of its own or have 
something like this. Roll Call, an interesting sentence from 
the Frimnp. Reading Lesson in concert, the teacher giving 
the name of a Branch and the pupils reading the states 
which it comprises. Geography, locating places named on 
the blackboard. Arithmetic, the number of women who are 
general officers, plus the number of Branches, divided by 
the number of letters in the first word of the name of our 
Church. Spelling, an old-fashioned spell-down, using the 
Mystery Box, with those who miss, sitting down. All 
answers should be given from memory with no reading or 
prompting. Those who do not take part should stay after 
school and learn the answers to three questions in the 
Mystery Box. 


1. Sounded like a flock of bleating lambs; 
explain. 


2. What did they want the mother to put 
under her pillow? Give story. 


3. To what did more than four thousand 
people listen? 


4. Who had no fingers on her hands, and 
why? 

5. Give the Indian word for victory. 

6. What did the ayah get from the tailor? 


7. What did he do to see if the money was 
good? 

8. What per cent of our workers abroad are 
nationals? 

9. What colleges have Chinese presidents? 


10. How many of our hospitals are in charge of 
Chinese women? 


11. To whom does real contentment come? 
12. Nearly five and a third million copies issued 
last year; of what and where? 


13. What do we all know, and what is another 
thing that we do not all realize? 


14. What is one of the most practical ways to 
promote international friendship? 


15. What did the little pig bring? 


16. At first there were only forty pupils; now 
how many? Where? 


17. Over twenty-eight thousand cases treated 
this year; where? 

18. ‘Going to heaven,” she said; what was her 
request? 


19. In what Branch did the motto, ‘‘Saved for 
Service,’ originate? 


20. What is “fun finding out’’? 
things of this science. 


Name a few 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


, Miss Nettie A. Bacon 
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Addresses of Missionaries 


Will any missionary who finds an error in her address 
send her correct address to the editor of the Woman’s 
DE ONERY Friznp, 304 Humphrey Street, Swampscott, 

ass.? : 

“American M .E. Misston”’ should be prefixed to ad- 
dresses where street and number are not given. 


Missionaries in Active Service 


Miss Anna Agnes Abbott 
Miss Edna M. Abbott 
Miss Marie Adams 

Miss Helen Albrecht Fukuoka, Japan 
Miss Sylvia E. Aldrich Hinghwa, China 
Miss V. Elizabeth Alexander 


P Sapporo, Japan 
Miss Mabel E. Allen Chungking, Szechwan, West 
Miss Emma E. Amburn 


Puntamba, India 
Rasra, U. P., India 
Peiping, China 


China 
1 Lancaster Road, Rangoon, 


urma, 
Hyderabad, India 
7 Rue Edmond Adam, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 
Pyengyang, Korea 
Hinghwa, China 
Bareilly, India 
Nagasaki, Japan 
Singapore, Malaya 
gps Cagayan Valley, 


Miss Dorothea Anderson 
Miss Mary Anderson 


Miss Naomi Anderson 
Miss E. Blanche Apple 
Miss Florence Argus 

Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh 
Miss Thelma G. Ashley 
Miss Ruth Joyce Atkins 


Miss Laura F. Austin 
Miss Edna G. Bacon 


Baroda Residency, India 

Bareilly, India 

Railway P. O., Buxar, Bihar. 
India 

Bangalore, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Escuela Industrial, Anahuac, 
D. F., Mexico 

Seoul, Korea 

Seoul, Korea 

Brindaban, India 

Moradabad, India 

Naini Tal, India 

Tientsin, China 

Pauri, Garhwal, India 

Arrah, India 

Jubbulpore, India 

Tientsin, China 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, Raj- 
putana, India 


Miss Mary Esther Badley 
Miss Blanche R. Bair 
Miss Mary Baird 


Miss L. Catherine Baker 
Miss Elsie N. Banning 
Miss Elda M. Barry 
Miss Allie M. Bass 

Miss Grace Bates 

Miss Lora I. Battin 
Miss Lucy W. Beach 
Miss Irene Bear 

Miss Gertrude A. Becker 
Miss Mary E. Bedell 


Miss Laura E, Bell 

Miss Mildred O. Benson en South Rhodesia, 
Tica 

Miss EmmaJ. Betow, M.D. Sienyu, Fukien, China 

Miss Sigrid C. Bjorklund Hinghwa, Fukien, China 

Miss Gladys H. Black Harris Memorial Training 

School, Manila, P. I. 

Miss Anna Blackstock Moradabad, India 

Miss Mildred M. Blakely a 26, Lingayen, Pangasinan, 
reks 

Miss N. Bernita Block, M.D. 

Seoul, Korea 

Miss Mildred Bobb Aligarh, India 

Miss Laura G. Bobenhouse Aligarh, India 

Miss Grace Boddy Agra, India 

Miss Katherine B. Boeye Nanking, China 

Miss Julia Bonafield Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 


Road, Shanghai, China 
Miss Maren P. Bording 


: Kongju, Korea 
Miss Jean B. Bothwell Tilaunia, via Kishangar, Raj- 
Miss Helen E. Boyles 


putana, India 
Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss Edna I. Bradley Muttra, India 
Miss Jennie B. Bridenbaugh Changli, North China 
Miss Blanche Brittain Nagasaki, Japan 
Miss Charlotte Brownlee Seoul, Korea 
Miss Marguerite M. Bugby Gulbarga, Shanti Sadan, India 
Miss Rhoda A. Burdeshaw epee Szechwan, West 
ina 

Miss Margaret Burmeister 596 Kuhonji, Oemachi, Kuma- 


) moto, Japan 
Miss Helen 8. Buss Sonepat, Punjab, India 
Miss Ethel H. Butts Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss Anna P. Buyers Kolar, India 
Miss Gertrude Byler Hirosaki, Japan 
Miss Ethel Calkins Bareilly, India 
Miss Clara A. Caris Suining, Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Elizabeth M. Carlyle Peiping, China 
Miss Mary F. Carpenter 3 Middleton Street, Calcutta, 


India 
Vigan, Ilocus Sur, P. I. 
Baroda Residency, India 


Miss Anna Carson 
Miss Fern Carter 
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Miss Maurine E. Cavett 
Miss Freda P. Chadwick 


Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin 
Miss Bertha D. Charles 
Miss Bertha A. Chase, M.D 
Miss Laura Chase 


Miss Alice Cheney 

Miss Elma M. Chilson 
Miss Lydia D. Christensen 
Miss Marie E. Church 
Miss Kathleen Clancy 
Miss M. Adelaide Clancy 
Miss Faith A. Clark 

Miss Minnie Claussen 
Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Miss Irma D. Collins 


Miss Mary D. Collins 
Miss Lucile Colony 
Miss Gertrude Cone 
Miss Marian Conrow 
Miss Lila M. Corbett 


Miss Ruth Cox 

Miss Martha Coy 

Miss Janette H. Crawford 
Miss Cilicia L. Cross 


Miss Frances E. Culley 
Miss Olive Curry 


Miss Mary M. Cutler, M.D. 
Miss Marion E. Dalrymple 
Miss Ruth Daniels 

Miss Hazel Davis 

Miss Mary L. Deam 

Miss Nora M. Dillenbeck 
Miss Grace L. Dillingham 
Miss Marjorie Dimmitt 
Miss Leila V. Dingle 

Miss Mechteld D. Dirksen 
Miss Stella Dodd, M.D. 
Miss K. Mamie Donahue 


Miss Agnes C. W. Dove 
Miss Gladys Doyle 
Miss Letah M. Doyle 
Miss Helen A. Draper 


Miss Winifred F. Draper 
Miss Mildred Drescher 
Mrs. Ola H. Dudley 


Miss Agnes Dora Dunn 
Miss Olive Dunn 

Miss Addie C. Dyer 
Miss Clara Pearl Dyer 
Miss Stella Ebersole 
Miss Mabel L. Eddy 


Miss Rhoda Edmeston 


Miss Mary L. Eide 
Miss Bernice E. Elliott 


Miss Wilhelmina Erbst 
Miss Judith Ericson 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY FRIEND Sark 


Thongwa, Burma. 

Oranje, Nassau Straat, Medan, 
Sumatra, D. E. I. 

Seoul, Korea 

Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila,P-I. 


Bareilly, India * 


4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Hakodate, Japan 

Baroda Residency, India 

Hissar, Punjab, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Lucknow, India 

Muttra, India 

Aligarh, India 

Guanajuato, Mexico 

Jubbulpore, C. P., India 

152 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 
cutta, India 

Hakodate, Japan 

Jubbulpore, C. P., India 

Nanchang, China 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea 

Fairfield Girls’ School, Singa- 
pore, Malaya 

Pithoragarh, India 

Lahore, Punjab, India 

Bareilly, India 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

M. E. Hospital, Wuhu, China 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Gonda, India 

Nanchang, China 

San Fernando, Pampanga,P.I. 

Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila, P.I. 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Lucknow, India 

Lingayen, Pangasinan, P. I. 

Sitiawan, Malaya 

Sironcha, India 

1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

Poona, India 

Bijnor, India 

Meerut, India 

152 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 
cutta, India 

222 B Bluf, Yokohama, Japan 

Nagpur, C. P., India 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Tilaunia, Rajputana, India 

Bijnor, India 

Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 

Changli, North China 

Thongwa, Burma 

152 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 
cutta, India 

190 Camacua, Flores, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. A 

Yenping, Fukien, China 

Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay, India 

Tuguegarao, Cagayan Valley, 


Gokak Falls, India 


Mrs. Margaret Carver bans oe 


Miss E. Florence Evans 
Miss Mary A. Evans 


Miss Ruth Eveland 

Miss Cora Fales 

Miss Ida A. Farmer 

Miss Dora C. Fearon 

Miss Helen Fehr 

Miss Vera J. Fehr 

Miss M. A. Clarissa Feline 


Miss Helen Ferris 
Miss Ruth Field 

Miss L. Alice Finlay 
Miss Rhetta C. Foote 


Miss Estella M. Forsyth 
Miss Pearl B. Fosnot 
Miss Mildred Foster 


Miss Eulalia Fox 


Bidar, Deccan, India 
Peiping, China 
Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I. 
Arrah, Bihar, India 
eet India 
Aligarh, U. P., India 
Peiping, China 
Jubbulpore, India 
Nagasaki, Japan 
Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay, India 
Kiukiang, China 
Darjeeling, India 
Kagoshima, Japan 
Nind Home, Singapore, 
Malaya 
Ghaziabad, India 
Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 
Chinkiang, China 


Miss Ida F. Frantz Tientsin, China 

Miss Edith Fredericks Kiukiang, China 

Miss Mabel Frees Les Aiglons, El Bite 3 Algiers, 

Algeria, North A’ 

Miss Lucile Frymoyer ore 157, Puebla, Pue., 
exico * 

Miss Marjorie Fuller On ee South Rhodesia, 
Tica 

Miss Ella M. Gerrish 596 Kuhonji, Oemachi, 


Kumamoto, Japan 

Miss Gertrude L. Gibbons Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Miss Clara Gibson 3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 
D. F., Mexico : 

Mrs. Mary Wilson Gill Pauri, India 

Miss M. F. Glassburner  Yenping, China : 

Miss Anna Lulu Golisch Nanking, China 

Miss Margaret Gongwer  Lovetch, Bulgaria 

Miss Martha A. Graf Kutien, via Foochow, China 

Miss Pauline Grandstrand Pakur, India, E. I. R. Loop 


Line 
Miss Leola M. Greene Talegaon, Dabhada, India 
Miss Elizabeth M. Grennan Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 


Manila, P. I 
Miss Alta Griffin Kolar, India 
Miss Helen F. Griffin ee Nan College, Foochow, 
ina 
Miss Pansy P. Griffin Changli, North China 


Miss Margaret Haberman Sitapur, India 
Miss G. Evelyn Hadden Sitapur, India 


Miss Olive Hagen Nagasaki, Japan 
Miss Ada Hall Seoul, Korea 
Miss Dorcas Hall Khandwa, C. P., India 


Mrs. Rosetta S. Hall, M.D. Seoul, Korea 
Miss Harriet Halverstadt Haitang, via Foochow, China 


Miss Gertrude Hanks Aperiae 2144, Lima, Peru, 
Miss Ovidia Hansing Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Eva M. Hardie Moradabad, India 


Miss Gladys B. Harger Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Anna M. Harrod Bidar, Deccan, India 
Miss Emily Irene Haynes Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss Laura Heist Baroda Residency, India 
Miss Mabel Helm Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue., 
exico 
Miss Ruth V. Hemenway, M.D. 
Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
‘hina, 
Miss Margaret I. W. Hermiston 
Isabella Thoburn tines 
Lucknow, India 
Miss Margaret I. Hess Chemulpo, Korea 


Miss Stella A. Hess a Umtali, South Rhodesia, 
Tica 
Miss Helen M. Hewitt Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue., 
Mexico 


Miss Marguerite Hewson Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I 


Miss Clara M. Hill Guanajuato, Mexico 
Miss Ruth Hoath Budaun, India 

Miss Elizabeth Hobart Tientsin, China 
Miss Louise Hobart Peiping, ‘China 


Miss Carlotta E. Hoffman Roorkee, India 
Miss Cora E. Hoffman Tsinanfu, North China 
Miss Jeanette Hoffmann Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., 


Mexico 
Miss Elizabeth Hoge Cawnpore, India 
Miss Edna Holder Basim, Berar, C. P., India 


Mrs. Alma H. Holland Jegdaler Bastar State, C. P., 
nala 
Miss Grace A. Hollister Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., 


Mexico 
Miss Bessie A. Hollows Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 
Miss Charlotte T. Holman Agra, India 
Miss Sarah C. Holman 3 pas Street, Calcutta, 
ndia 
Miss Grace L. Honnell Bareilly, India 
Miss Loal E. Huffman, M.D. 
Baroda Residency, India 


Miss Pearl Hughes 3 Mia Street, Calcutta, 
ndia 

Miss Jeannette C. Hulbert Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea 

Miss Ava F. Hunt Isabella hg ee College, 
Lucknow, India 

Miss Edna M. Hutchens’ Lal Bagh Girls School, Luck- 
now, India. 

Miss C. Ethel Jackson Eveland Seminary, Singapore, 
Malaya 

Miss Myra A. Jaquet Tientsin, China 


Miss Ingle A. Johnson (Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Miss Juliet M. Johnson Foochow, China 


 ——— 
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Miss Ruth H. Johnston 
Miss Jennie D. Jones 
Miss Catherine L. A a 
Miss Ida Kahn, M.D 

Miss Nora Evelyn Kellogg 
Miss Olive E. Kennard 
Miss Carrie C. Kenyon 
Miss Mary G. Kesler 
Miss Katherine Keyhoe 


Miss Elizabeth H. Kilburn 


Miss Sarah N. King 


Miss Lela Kintner 
Miss Clara E. Kleiner 


Miss Ida M. Klingeberger 
Miss Elsie L. Knapp 
Miss Emma M. Knox 
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Penang, Malaya 

Futsing, China 

Delhi, India 

Nanchang, China 

Kiukiang, China 

Bareilly, India 

Penang, Malaya 

Chinkiang, China 

Baihar, Balaghat, C.P., India 

Sendai, Japan 

Nyadiri, via Macheke, 
South Rhodesia, Africa 

Kalaw, 8. S.5S., Burma 

Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay, India 

Sonepat, India 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Peiping, China 


Miss Bertha Alfreda Kostrup 


Miss Beredene Krill 
Miss Margaret Landrum 
Miss Ortha May Lane 
Miss Victoria Lang 

Miss Viola Lantz, M.D. 
Miss Ruth Larson 

Miss Ada J. Lauck 

Miss Grace Lauderdale 


Miss Mabel C. Lawrence 
Miss Anne E. Lawson 
Miss Ellen L. Lawson 


Chemulpo, Korea 

Lovetch, Bulgaria 

Lucknow, India 

Peiping, China 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Changli, North China 

Almora, U. P., India 

Raipur, India’ 

Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. Julia, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 

Lucknow, India 

Mussoorie, India 

Madar, near Ajmer, Rajputana 

India 


Miss A. Evelyn Leadbeater, M.D. 


Miss Mabel Lee 
Miss Roxy Lefforge 


Miss Grace Z. Lentz 
Miss Ida Belle Lewis 


Miss Li Bi Cu, M.D. 
Miss Josephine Liers 
Miss Jenny Lind 

Miss Melva A. Livermore 


Pyengyang, Korea 

Sendai, Japan 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 

hina 

Chinkiang, China 

Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai, China 

Futsing, via Foochow, China 

Burhanpur, C. P., India 

Peiping, China 

Bulandshahr, India 


Miss G. Christian Lochhead Le Foyer Retrouve, La 


Miss Ida Grace Loper 
Miss Theresa Lorenz 
Miss Emilie R. Loveless 
Miss Mary Louise Lowe 
Miss Abbie Ludgate 
Miss Pearl Lund 

Miss Lela Lybarger 

Miss Rose A. Mace 

Miss F. E. Pearl Madden 
Miss Ruth C. Manchester 
Miss Mary Mann 

Miss Jessie B. Marker 
Miss Jessie A. Marriott 
Miss Mabel Marsh 


Miss F. Pearl Mason 
Miss Hazel McAllister 


Miss E. Fern McCaig 


Miss Martha L. McCutchen Foochow, C 


Miss Myra L. McDade 


Miss Mary Ethel McMann 


Miss Ada McQuie 

Miss Alice Means 

Miss Bessie L. Meeker 
Miss Roxanna Mellinger 
Miss Mabel P. Michel 
Miss Ethel Miller 

Miss Lula A. Miller 

Miss Camilla Mills 

Miss Urdell Montgomery 
Miss Mary Gladys Moore 


Miss Julia Morgan, M.D. 
Miss Mabel Morgan 
Miss Margaret Morgan 
Miss Harriet Morris 


Tronche, Isere, Grenoble, 


France 

Pithoragarh, India 

Bareilly, India 

5 Blvd. Mercier, Constantine, 
North Africa 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Queen’s Hill School, Darjeel- 
ing, India 

Haiju, Korea 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Foochow, China 

3 Seas Street, Calcutta, 


India 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Foochow, China 

Seoul, Korea 

Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 
China 

Eveland Seminary, Singapore, 
Malaya 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue., 
Mexico 

Chinkiang, China 

hina 

Nanchang, China 

Mutambara P. B., via Umtali, 
South Rhodesia, Africa 

Kongju, Korea 

12 Warris Road, Lahore, India 

Nanchang, China 

Kalaw, 8. ’s. S., Burma 

Inhambane, P.'E. Africa 

Yungbyen, Korea 

Chemulpo, Korea 

Peiping, China 

Raichur, Deccan, India 

242 Creek Street, Rangoon, 
Burma 

Tsinanfu, North China 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea 


Mrs. Louise Ogilvy Morris Wonju, Korea 


Miss Julia Morrow 
Miss Kezia Munson 
Miss May Murphy 


Miss Etha M. Nagler 
Miss Gwendoline Narbeth 


Miss Nell F. Naylor 


Miss Ada M. Nelson 
Miss Dora L. Nelson 
Miss Lena Nelson 
Miss Marie Nelson 


Miss Minnie E. Newton 
Miss Eugenia Norberg 


Miss Ruth Northcott 
Miss Mabel R. Nowlin 
Miss Bertha Odee 


Miss Kate L. Ogborn 
Miss Mildred Older. 
Miss Mary Belle Oldridge 
Miss Roxanna H. Oldroyd 
Miss Eva A. Ostrom 


Miss Treva B. Overholt 
Miss Mildred Anne Paine 


Miss Emma L. Palm 
Miss Ethel M. Palmer 
Miss Pearl E. Palmer 


Miss Rebecca Parish, M.D. 


Miss Vera BH. Parks 
Miss Ona M. Parmenter 


Miss Ruth Partridge 
Miss Anna Gail Patterson 
Miss Zola L. Payne 

Miss Mary N. Pearson 


Miss Caroline S. Peckham 
Miss Azalia BE. Peet 
Miss Eva N. Penner 


Miss Oril A. Penney 
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Gulbarga, India 

Gokak Falls, India 

Crandon Institute, 8 de Octu- 
bre and Garibaldi, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, 8. A 

Chinkiang, China 

115 Rue Perrigrini, Constan- 
tine, Algiers, North Africa 

Singareni Collieries, Deccan, 
India 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Godhra, Panch Mahals, India 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 

frica 

Godhra, India 

Pakur, Bihar, India, EH. I. R. 
Loop Line 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Changli, North China 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

M. E. Hospital, Wuhu, China 

Hyderabad, India 

4 ne Gakuin, Tokyo, 


Ista Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

5 Blvd. Mercier, Constantine, 
North Africa 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

106 Shimo Negishi, Shitayaku, 
Tokyo, Japan 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

Hissar, India 

Aligarh, India 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Bareilly, India 

Nyadiri, via Macheke, South 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Zahbirabad, Deccan, India 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico 

. F., Mexico 

Fukuoka, Japan 

Kagoshima, Japan 

og aed Bagh, Indora, Nagpur, 


India 
Old Untall South Rhodesia, 


Afri 
Miss Winnogene C. Penney 9 de Talis 2775, Rosario, Ar- 


Miss M. Louise Perrill 
Miss Jessie I. Peters 
Miss Jessie A. Pfaff 


Miss Myrtle Z. Pider 


Miss Mildred Pierce 
Miss Annie M. Pittman 
Miss Pauline A. Place 
Miss Florence J. Plumb 


Miss Louise Poinier 
Miss Lydia S. Pool 
Miss Eunice Potter 
Miss Alice M. Powell 
Miss Elsie M. Power 


Miss Myrtle Precise 
Miss Pearl Precise 

Miss Orvia Proctor 
Miss Vivian L. Proud 
Miss Ada E. Pugh 

Miss Flora Quirin 

Miss Cora L. Rahe _ 
Miss Bertha E. Ramsey, 


Miss S. Edith Randall 
Miss Minnie L. Rank 
Miss C. Lois Rea 

Miss Thelma A. Rebstock 
Miss June E. Redinger 


Miss Mary Reed 


Miss Cora D. Reeves 
Miss Jennie Reid 


Miss Elsie Reik 


gentina, S. 

Pithoragarh, India 

Almora, U. P., India 

Nyadiri, via Macheke, South 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Woman’s Union Christian Col- 
lege, Tokyo, Japan 

Pakur, India 

Kiukiang, China 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
China 

Pyengyang, Korea 
handwa, C. P., India 

Brindaban, India 

Peiping, China 

25 Creek Street, East Rangoon, 
Burma 

Baroda, India 

Godhra, India 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

Tientsin, China 

Malacca, Malaya 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Wuhu, China 

Nyadiri, via Macheke, So. 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Muttra, India 

Ipoh, Malaya 

Taiping, Malaya 

Asansol, India 

Orange, Nassua Straat, Medan, 
Sumatra, Dutch East Indies 

Chandag Heights, via Almora, 

, India 

Nanking, China 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. A 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 
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Miss Beulah Reitz Nyadiri, via Macheke, South 
4 Rhodesia, Africa 

Miss Emma K. Rexroth Belgaum, India 

Miss Gertrude E. Richards Meerut, India 

Miss Faithe Richardson Raipur, India 

Miss Mary A. Richmond Gonda, India 

Miss Bessie E. Rigg Nadiad, Gujarat, India 

Miss Adis Robbins Lucknow, India 

Miss Henrietta P. Robbins Pyengyang, Korea 

Miss Martha Robinson Il-Maten, Kabylia, No. Africa 

Miss Muriel E. Robinson Bangalore, India 


Miss Ruth Robinson Bangalore, India 
Miss Hazel T. Rogers ae Balaghat, C. P., 
ndia 

Miss Elma Rosenberger Seoul, Korea 

Miss Elsie M. Ross Nadiad, India 

Miss Carrie H. Rost Darjeeling, India 

Miss Edith M. Royce Seoul, Korea 

Miss Marian D. Royce Ipoh, Malaya 

Mrs. Artele B. Ruese Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
: 15, Rome, Italy 

Miss Ethel Ruggles Khandwa, C. P., India 


Miss Leona E. Ruppel Club Back Road, Byculla, 
; ; Bombay, India 

Miss Mary Katherine Russell,, 
; Peiping, China 

Miss Florence A. Sayles Chinkiang, China 

Miss Carolyn FE. Schaefer Meerut, India 


Miss Hanna Scharpff Honsung, Korea 

Miss A Beta Scheirich Sienyu, via Foochow, China 
Miss Trudy Schlaefli Hinghwa, via Foochow, China 
Miss Laura M.Schleman Kiukiang, China 

Miss Ila M. Scovill CER ete South Rhodesia, 

Tica 
Miss May B. Seal Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue., 
Mexico 


Miss Blanche T. Search Nanchang, China 
Miss Mary E. Shannon Isabella Thoburn College, 
; Lucknow, India 
Mrs. Alice Hammond Sharp Kongju, Korea 
Miss Mabel M. Sheldon Muzaffarpur, India 
Miss Wilhelmina T. Shields, ee eee So. Rhodesia, 
rica 
Miss Mirtha E. Shiveley Taiping, Malaya 
Miss Esther Shoemaker, M.D. 
: Kolar, India 
Miss Ruby Sia Foochow, China 
Miss Mildred Simonds Tandur, India 
Miss Marian G. Simons, 4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
: : Japan 
Miss Cora E. Simpson Nurses’ Association of China, 
, é Nanking, China 
Miss Mabel EF. Simpson Hyderabad, Deccan, India 


Miss Fern Sinkey Yenping, China 
Miss Ellen E. Smith Kiukiang, China 
Miss Emily Smith Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers, 


: Algeria, North Africa 
Miss Grace Pepper Smith Lahore, India 
Miss Jean Gardiner Smith Crandon Institute, 8 de Octu- 
bre and Garibaldi, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, S. A. 


Miss Jennie M. Smith Muzaffarpur, India 
Miss Joy L. Smith | Nanking, China 
Miss Myrtle A. Smith Kutien, Fukien, China 


Miss Sadie May Smith Pegu, Burma 
Miss Gertrude Snavely 13 Teido, Seoul, Korea 


Miss Myra Snow Tientsin, China 
Miss Rena F. Spathelf Tientsin, China 
Miss Dorothy Speer Isabella Thoburn College, 


‘ Lucknow, India 
Miss Alberta B. Sprowles 4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 


, Japan 

Miss Eva F. Sprunger Kutien, China 

Miss Ruth Louise Stahl Peiping, China 

Miss Bertha Starkey Seoul, Korea 

Miss Frieda Staubli Foochow, China 

Miss Emma Stewart Basim, Berar, India 

Miss Grace L. Stockwell 1 Lancaster Road, Rangoon, 
$ Burma 

Miss Myrta O. Stover Seoul, Korea 

Miss Frances Strever 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 


\ Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 
Miss Ellen M. Studley Changli, North China 


Miss Ellen H. Suffern Hinghwa, China 
Miss May E. Sutherland Nagpur, India 
Miss Beulah Swan Pakur, India 


Mrs. Lillian M. Swearer Kongju, Korea 
Miss Anna Mabel Taylor ia Beare Rendon 76, Mexico 


; . F., Mexico 
Miss Erma Taylor Hakodate, Japan 

Miss Laura Temple 8a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 
F., Mexico 


Miss Beatrice R. Terry Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru,S.A. 


Miss Isabella Thoburn 
Miss Ethel Thomas 


Miss Leona Thomasson 


September 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India : 
Calle de Haiti 1, Sta.§Julia, 

Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Kiukiang, China 


Miss A. Armenia Thompson San Fernando, Pampanga, P. I. 


Miss May Bel Thompson 
Miss Althea M. Todd 


Miss Kate Evalyn Toll 
Miss Rita B. Tower, M.D. 
Miss Mollie E. Townsend 


Miss Gazelle Traeger 
Miss Lydia Trimble 


Miss Maude V. Trissel 
Miss Charlotte Trotter 
Miss Lulu Tubbs 


Miss Mellony F. Turner 
Miss Lydia Urech 


Miss Annie Vanderberg 


Miss Edna M. Van Fleet 
Miss Lettie Wadsworth 


Miss Dora A. Wagner 


Miss Ethel Margaret Waldorf 


Miss Rose E. Waldron 
Miss L. Ethel Wallace 


Miss Margaret Wallace 


Miss Emma E. Warner 
Miss Marian Warner 


Miss Ruth V. Warner 


Miss Mary Watrous 
Miss Nora Webb 


Miss A. Dora Welch 
Miss Doris I. Welles 
Miss Annie M. Wells 
Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Miss Phebe C. Wells 
Miss Doris R. Wencke 


Miss Nellie M. West 
Miss Pauline E. Westcott 


Kiukiang, China : 

Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 
China . 

Madras, India _ 

Brindaban, India P , 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Chinag 

Malacca, Malaya 

Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
Chae : 

Wonju, Korea : 

Sainnee Szechwan, W. China. 

Mutambara P. B., via Umtali, 
South Rhodesia, Africa 

Lovetch, Bulgaria 

Holt Hall, Kuala Lumpur, 
Federated Malay States 

Foochow Union Hospital, Foo- 
chow, China 

Seoul, Korea 4 

Box 26, Lingayen, Pangasinan, 
12 


Woman's Union Christian{Col- 
lege, Tokyo, Japan 
/ 
1352 Avenida Pellegrini, Ro- 
sario, Argentina, 5. A. 


Kiukiang, China 
Hina ae College, Foochow, 


Hinghwa, China 


Miss Charlotte V. Westrup Bareilly, India 


Miss L. Maude Wheeler 
Miss Ethel C. Wheelock 
Miss Laura M. White 
Miss Ethel Whiting 
Miss Harriet Whitmer 
Miss Alice A. Wilcox 
Mrs. Lydia A. Wilkinson 
Miss Laura V. Williams 
Miss Frances R. Wilson 
Miss Ruth M. Wilson 
Miss Hazel B. Winslow 


Miss Frieda Wirz 
Miss Lois E. Witham 


Miss Jessie L. Wolcott 
Miss Ruth F.Wolcott,M.D. 
Mrs. Anna M. Wood, M.D. 
Miss Grace H. Wood 

Miss Hazel O. Wood 

Miss Frances E. Woodruff 
Miss Mabel A. Woodruff 
Miss Glora M. Wysner 


Miss Mary E. Young 
Miss Edith Youtsey ~ 


Poiping, a 

olar, India , 

com 618, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 

73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 
India ; 

Nanking, China 

Foochow, China 

Foochow, China 

Tsabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 4 ¢ 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, China : : 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

1 Lancaster Road, Rangoon, 
por Indi 

Belgaum, India 

we Nan College, Foochow, 


hina 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China } 

Foochow Union Hospital, 
Foochow, China 

grin India 

Seoul, Korea 

150 Dharamtala Street, Cal- 
cutta, India 

Pe as ges 
iukiang, China , 

Les higkensl El Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Seoul, Korea | 

Chinkiang, China : 
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Missionaries on Home Leave 


On FuriLoucH 


Miss Edith F. Abel 
Miss Alice R. Appenzeller 


Miss Anna Ashbrook 
Miss Harriet L. Ayres 
Miss Barbara M. Bailey 
Miss Emma J. Barber 
Miss Carrie M. Bartlett 


Miss Elizabeth M. Beale 
Miss Lorraine Bennett 


Miss Jennie A. Blasdell 


Miss Lulu A. Boles 


Miss Pearl Bortell 


Miss Jessie A. Bragg 
Miss Alice B. Brethorst 


Miss Mary E. Bricker 
Miss Thirza E. Bunce 


Miss Monona L. Cheney 
Miss Grace Clark 


Miss Marion R. Cole 
Miss Joy Comstock 


Miss Bernice M. Cornelison 


Miss Sula Marie Corner 
Miss Helen Couch 


Miss Edith M. Crane 
Miss Norma Craven 


Miss Margaret D. Crouse 
Miss Lois K. Curtice 


Miss N. Margaret Daniel 
Miss Martha Daniels 


Miss Ruth Danner 
Miss Hawthorne Darby, M 


Miss Letha I. Daubendiek 
Miss Grace C. Davis 


Miss Joan J. Davis 


Miss Lois L. Davis 
Miss M. Grace Davis 


Miss Marguerite M. Decker 


Miss Helen Desjardins 
Miss Emma BE. Donohugh 


Miss Dorothy Dunton 


Miss Vera Edborg 

Miss Grace F’. Ellison 
Miss Phoebe E.. Emery 
Mrs. Lila Kehm Engberg 


Miss Garnet Everly 
Miss Helma J. Fernstrom 


Miss Phoebe A. Ferris,M.D. 


Miss Ina Lee Foster 
Miss Helen M. Galleher 
Miss Helen C. Gilliland 


Miss Lily Dexter Greene 
Miss Lillian P. Greer 
Miss Rosa Hardsaw 
Miss Mabel E. Harb 
Miss Lois Joy Hartung 
Miss Virginia Hayes 
Miss Irma Highbaugh 
Miss Thekla A. Hoffman 
Miss Lillian L. Holmes 


Miss C. Ethel Householder 


Miss Harriet M. Howey 
Miss Esther Hulbert 
Miss Alice Hunter 


Sheridan, Wyo 


Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

44916 Reynolds Ave., Colum- 
bus, io 

Hillsboro, Ohio 

Lowell, Ind. 

1423 Miami Court N. E., 
Canton, Ohio 

1295 N. Raymond Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

RD: 3° Kitanning, Pa. 

2040 Horton Ave. 8. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Frewsburg, N. Y. 

2922 Dudley St., Lincoln, Neb. 

356 South First "Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

5555 33d Ave. N. E., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Rossville, Ind. 

pee ee 9th St., Terre Haute, 

n 


Barron, Wis. 
1051 oo St., Los Angeles, 
alif. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, ING YS, 

825 Ayres Place, Evanston, Ill. 

825 W. 6th St., Moscow Idaho 

1115 EB. 43d St., Seattle, Wash. 

76 Washington St., Carbon- 
dale, Pa. 

Laingsburg, Mich. 

1360 Franklin St., Denver, 


olo. 

347 Amosland Ave., Norwood, 
Del. Co., Pa. 

Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Traer, lowa 

1724 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 


Tl. 
1225 E. Grove St., Blooming- 
Sa 


Tab Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


West Bend, lowa 

Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

230 Faxon Ave., San Francisco, 


Calif. 

500 W.122dSt., New York, N.Y. 

1918 W. Franklin St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Room 451, Chamber of Com- 
meres Bldg., Los Angeles, 

ali 

740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

925 Jackling Drive, Burlin- 
game, Calif. 

69 N. Franklin St., Delaware, 
Ohio 

Murdo, 8. D. 

Superior, Heb 

Baldwin, Kans. 

516 W. 10th Ave., Mitchell, 
S. D. 

Hutchinson, Kans. 

740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

633 First Ave. E., Kalispell 
Mont. 

Bardstown, Ky. 

Mt. Gilead, Ohio 

1460 E. Orange Grove Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

Greybull, Wyo. 

Rockford, Ohio 

McLaughlin, So. Dak. 

Monticello, Ga. 

Coffeyville, Kans. 

Seguin, Texas 

Bayport, L. I. 

Bladen, Neb. 

842 W. North St., Lima, Ohio 

5 N. Cedar St., Geneva, Ohio 

136 W. 5th Ave., Lancaster, Ohio 


Miss Floy Hurlbut 
Miss Ruth Hyneman 


Miss Alice Irwin 

Miss Ruth E. Jayne 

Miss Eda L. Johnson 
Miss Mary A. Johnson 
Miss Dorothy Jones 

Miss Edna Jones 

Miss Ada Marie Kennard 
Miss Mae G. Kessing 
Miss Katherine M. Kinzly 


Miss Cora I, Kipp, M.D. 
Miss Julia I. Kipp 


Miss Florence E. Kleinhenn 


Miss Esther Laird 
Miss Rotha S. Landis 


Miss Birdice E. Lawrence 
Miss Blanche H. Loucks 


Miss Nellie Low 
Miss Christine Maltby 


Miss Grace EB. Manly 
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415 S. 25th St., Lincoln, Neb 

417 W. 118th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Holland, Ohio 

Box 144, Rudley, Calif. 

1186 No. Ardmore 8t., 
Angeles, Calif. 

Ticonic, lowa 

900 Prairie St., Joliet, Il. 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NOY. 

956 se ee Ave., Redlands, 


Los 


Cal 
446 ae Bldg., Hammond, 


nd. 

140 Washburn St., Lockport, 
ING 

740 Rush St., Chicago, III. 

740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Franklin, Ohio 

College Corner, Ohio 

1510 Lindley Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

1617 Coleman Ave., Lansing, 


Mich. 
1000 hee St., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Nitiosbare. Ohio 

soe ae Ellsworth Ave., Salina, 


209 Kane ace Ave., Ithaca, N. Y- 


Miss Marian E. Mane M.D. 


Miss Ella Manning 
Miss Florence Masters 
Miss Helen Matthew 
Miss Alice P. Maull 


Miss Edith F. McBee 


Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York k, N. YG, 

1306 E. Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Guthrie Center, Ia. 

809 Walnut St., Ederson Ind 

6826 Washington Blvd., 


Louis, Mo. ‘ 
9 Church St., Athens, Ohio 


Miss Blanche L. McCartney Red Cloud, Neb. 


Miss Frances 8. Meader 


Miss Clara E. Merrill 
Miss Edna F. Merritt 
Miss Mary K. Metzker 
Miss Alpha J. Miller 
Miss Iva M. Miller, M.D. 


Miss Viola L. Miller 

Miss Ruth Minear 

Miss Mathilde R. Moses 
Miss Helen Grace Murray 
Miss Caroline C. Nelson 
Miss E. Lavinia Nelson 
Miss Lydia Oelschlager 


Miss Mary C. Okey 


Miss Jeannette Oldfather 
Miss Della Olson 

Miss Mary E. Olson 
Miss Violet L. Otto 

Miss L. Belle Overman 


Miss Bess L. Phillips 


AR R25 Box 68, Richland, 


Mich. 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Il. 
Pierce Road, "Newburgh, Nes 
Carthage, Mo 
Murphysboro, Il. 
107 N. 15th Ave., Yakima, 
Wash. 
Amelia, Ohio 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Alamosa, Colo. 
724 No. MainSt., Meadville,Pa. 
502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
2025 Brown Si. Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

512 E. Second Ave., Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 

345 N. 3d Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Viroqua, Wis. 

Afton, Minn. 

Aurora, Neb. 

2542D Michigan Ave., Mont- 
rose, Calif. 

Trinway, Ohio 


Miss Maggie May Prentice Wray, Colo. 


Miss Frances Quinton 


Miss Vena I. Radley 


Care Mrs. J. M. Avann, 4949 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Farlville, N. Y. 


Mrs. Florence G. T. Reeves Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Miss Mabel J. Reid 

Miss Frieda Reiman 

Miss Elizabeth H. Richey 
Miss Bertha L. Riechers 


Miss Elizabeth Roberts 


Miss Faye H. Robinson 
Miss Mayme M. Rogers 


Traer, lowa 

740 Rush St., Chicago, Il. 

Senecaville, Ohio 

308 Burton Court, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


607 Wesley Paninles Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Terryville, Conn. 

Fordham Hospital, Southern 


Blvd., Bronx, 


Miss Henrietta B. Rossiter University Park, Towa 


Miss M, Helen Russell 


Miss Florence Salzer 


Miss Margaret Seeck 


Care Miss Gladys E. Russell, 
67 Morton St., New York, 


INEDYS 

1768 Fremont Ave.’S., Minne- 
apolis, eae 

Creighton, Neb 


Miss Hildegarde Schlemmer 740 Rush St., Chicago, Tl. 


Miss Ella C. Shaw 
Miss Grace B. Shawhan 
Miss Alice Louise Smith 


704 Hamilton Blvd., Peoria, Ill. 
4223 Douglas St., Omaha, Neb. 
Cornwallville, N. 
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Miss Josephine Stahl 
Miss Minta Stahl 205 ‘Shade Ct., Alliance, 


O 
Miss Eleanor B. Stallard 235 E. 49th St. New York, N.Y. 
Miss Minnie Stryker, M.D.1720 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Miss M. Edith Sweet 1104 26th St., Des Moines, 


Iowa 

Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

138 S. Eureka Ave., Columbus, 


Ohio 
1117 E. Baugh Ave., E. St. 
Louis, Il. 


Miss Maren M. Tirsgaard Care Mrs. J. M. Avann, 4949 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Miss Moneta J. Troxel Delord, Il. 
Miss M, Irene Truckenmiller 


Sibley, lowa 
Miss Elizabeth J. Turner 1215 3d Ave. E., Oskaloosa, 
Miss Ursula Tyler 


Iowa 
i Grove City, Ohio 
Miss Frances C. Vandegrift 2783 Pratt St., Bridesburg, 
‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Esther H. Van Dyne ns Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Miss L. Frances Van Dyne 12 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Md. 
Box 74, R. F. D., Salem, Ore. 
R. R. 7, Girard, Kans. 
2232 Leslie Ave., Detroit, 


Mich. : 
2212 N. Blvd., Los Angeles, 


Mt. Ayr, 


Miss Carolyn M. Teague 
Miss Mary M. Thomas 
Miss Ruth F. Thomas 


Miss Ruth Warrington 
Miss Grace A. Wasem 
Miss Harriet Watson 


Miss Nora Belle Waugh 
Calif. 


Miss Lemira B. Wheat Box 38, Fair Valley, Okla. 
Miss J. Caroline Whitcomb Byron, Minn. 

Miss Anna Laura White R. F. D. 1, Owensmouth, Calif. 
Miss Martha D. Whiteley 1002 Rural Ave., Williams- 


port, Pa. 
Miss Mary M. Whitfield 688 Second St., Beaver, Pa. 


Miss soe B. Whitmore, 401 E. Burlington St., Fair- 
M.D field, Iowa 

Miss Helen J. Wilk 740 Pn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Iva M. Williamson Phelps, N y. 


2514 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, 


Md 

Winfield, Kans. 

Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

762 Grayston Ave., Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 

5571 Taft Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Marysville, Ohio 


Miss Katharine H. Willis 


Miss Emma Wilson 
Miss Retta I. Wilson 


Miss Jennie G. Woodruff 


Miss K. Grace Wythe 
Miss Mariana Young 


DeETAINED 


Miss Virginia E. Baldwin 296 French St., Bangor, Me. 
Miss Jennie L. Ball Tekonsha, Mi ch, 
Miss Myrth Bartlett 1417 Ridgeway, Los Angeles, 
alif. 
Miss Rosetta Beck 3558 Grakiok Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Miss Constance E. Blackstock 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 


ass. 

mi FN Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
ich. 

5555 33d Ave. N. E., Seattle, 


Wash. 

Miss Cora M. Brown 1515 10th St., Boulder, Colo. 

Miss Zula F. Brown 463 S. Hartford Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Nellie M. Butterfield Chino, Calif. 

Miss Rachel C. Carr 145 Huron St., Stratford, On- 


tario, Canada 
Miss Ruth EB. Copley Sharon, Kan. 

Miss Celia M. Cowan Homedale, Idaho 

Miss Martha E. Curtis 1503 S. 22d St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Miss Viola Dennis Kansas, Ohio 

Miss Etta A. Denny Burlingame, Kan. 

Miss Anna M. Flessel Huntington, Long Island, N.Y. 
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1930 Program Equipment —: 


FOR SENIORS 


‘“‘A CLOUD OF WITNESSES.”’ Textbook. 
Prices, postpaid: paper, 50 cents; cloth, "5 cents. 


N 


| “UPWARD TOGETHER”’ 
Is the title of the Outline Program Booklet. 
New arrangement for each month under the following topics: Business, 
Worship, Program, Fellowship. Spaces for filling in date, place of meeting, hostess 
or hostesses, program leaders and participants. Price 5 cents each; in quantities of 
fifty or more, 3 cents each. 
“THROUGH TEMPLE DOORS.”’ 
A Devotional Service for each meeting of the year. Price 15 cents. 


SENIOR PROGRAM TOPICS. 
A four-page folder (free) giving the program topics for the year tozethar with 
list of leaflets and helps and other information. 


THE BUDGET 
Is a packet of literature including the leaflets and demonstrations called for 


in the twelve programs and a copy of “Through Temple Doors.” Price of 


‘Budget, $1.10. 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
THE BLUE PRINT 


Is the guide for the year. It contains the plans, goals, valuable suggestions, — 
explanation of Thank-Offering, standard of efficiency, mystery banquets, ete. 


““A CLOUD OF WITNESSES.’ Textbook. Price, postpaid; paper, 50 cents. 
‘PROGRAM HELP BOOK.” 


Forty-eight pages of helpful suggestions for posters, invite eigen devotions 
and programs. A complete program for each of the twelve months. Price 30 cents. 


‘““A CLOUD OF WITNESSES” and ““PROGRAM HELP BOOK.” 


Postpaid, 80 cents. 
FOR JUNIORS | 

“THE TREASURE HUNT.” Textbook. Prices: paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
“FRIENDS AFAR.” 

Supplementary Story Book. Price, paper only, 35 cents. 
‘HOW TO USE THE TREASURE HUNT.” 

A Booklet of suggestions for Junior Leaders. Price 15 cents. 
“INFORMATION FOR LEADERS?” (Free). 

Contains program topics and announces all plans for the year. Every 
Junior Leader needs this folder now. 
‘COUR HOUSE OF FRIENDSHIP.”’ 

The new Bob and Betty Stamp Book. Books and stamps are free for 
at the rate of about seven cents for every twelve books. 
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Order all literature and program supplies from your own Branch Depot o 
(SEE LIST ON SECOND COVER PAGE) 
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Minnesota, “North and South 


Onward and Upward | 


e 
te Keep striving. The winners are those who have striven 
And fought for the prize that no idler has won; 


ie To the hands of the steadfast alone it is given, 
ie And before it is gained, there is work to be done. 


ie Keep climbing. The earnest and steadfast have scaled 

. S The height where the pathway was rough to the feet; 
Dd But the faint-hearted faltered, and faltering, failed 

6 And sank down by the wayside in helpless defeat. 


Keep hoping. The clouds hide the sun for a time, 

© But sooner or later they scatter and flee, E 
ie And the path glows like gold to the toilers who climb 2 
0 To the heights where men look over landscape and sea. 


fe Keep onward — right on, till the prize is attained; 

it Front the future with courage, and obstacles fall. : 
8 By those, and those only, the victory’s gained 

Who keep faith in themselves and in God over all. 


—Eben E. Rexford. 
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Women in the Kingdom of God Movement 


By ELIZABETH H. KILBURN, Sendai, Japan 


A New Day has come, the grey dawn of a 
New Day! 
What pig not expected has verily come to 


The fencdom of God is close at hand! 

The sound of God’s footsteps reaches to the top 
of Mount Fuji, 

And can be heard to the far-off Japanese Alps. 


For even in the face of rumors of revolution and 
the smell of blood 

The coming of the God of Divine Nature has been 
disclosed. 


Oh, believe the glad tidings, He has come! 

— Prologue, ‘‘New Life Through God,” 

by T. Kagawa. 
Yes, the Kingdom of God is coming in 
Japan, in spite of the fact that “during 
the first year of the official Kingdom of 
God Movement of the churches, the 
church itself was relatively indifferent; 
in. the second year the anti- religious 
movement began; and in the third year 


‘the Fascist movement was born.” Fur- 


thermore this divine movement has been 
spiritually oppressed by the sudden growth 


_ and strengthening of militarism in Japan. 


In spite of all, however, the Kingdom of 
God is at hand, here in this sunrise king- 
dom. The Christian leaders are un- 
daunted. We refuse to be discouraged, 
for have we not God and all his great 
power on our side? 


Kagawa and the Kingdom of God 
Movement in Japan 


The Kingdom of God Movement was 
really started when the first missionaries 
brought the good news to this country. 


More than twenty years ago Mr. Kagawa 


was given a vision of what his part must 
be in bringing in the Kingdom, and about 
ten years ago he started his great long- 
term Kingdom of God campaign. He at 
first started to tackle the labor problems, 


then worked with farmers, and now for 


the last three years he has been working 
especially with the churches. This latest 
phase of the movement was headed up 
under the official Kingdom of God Move- 
ment, in which most of the evangelical 
churches united. The three years set for 
this campaign have passed, but the move- 
ment continues. This great spiritual 
movement is, however, as Mr. Kagawa 
sees it, more than an evangelistic drive, 
for ‘“God’s Kingdom must reach all 
phases of human life and interests.” It 
is, furthermore, more than even a life- 
time job. ‘‘You missionaries and the 
Japanese Christians must carry on this 
Kingdom of God Movement when I am 
gone,” declared Kagawa Sensei at the 
conference of the Federation of Christian 
Missions, this last July. 

This great Christian leader tackles cer- 
tain problems, concentrates: on a par- 
ticular phase for as long as necessary and 
then, after he gets it well started and 
organized, he takes up another phase — 
never, however, losing interest in what 
has been started, but always encouraging 
and strengthening the new organizations 
that he has brought to birth. 


Five Main Objectives or Principles 


It is important to remember that in his 
program he has five main objectives or 
principles for which he is working in this 
great movement: 

1. Piety (devotion to God in Christ). 

2. Service (social, political). 

3. Purity (war on vice and liquor). 

4. Labor (with brain and hand). 

5. Peace (in all its phases, including 
war upon war). 


Christian Women’s Part in the Program 


Kagawa realizes, as all Christians 
should, the very important place that 
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women have in the bringing in of God’s 
Kingdom, and so encourages women’s 
work on all sides. About one-half of the 
population of Japan are women, so bring- 
ing in a new social order is certainly a 
woman’s problem, too. The following 
women are recognized as taking a very 
important part in the Kingdom of God 
Movement in its broader sense. 


Furuta Sensei — A Religious Leader 


Our own leader of women in our 
Methodist Church, Miss Furuta, is an 
example of how one woman, devoting her 
life to the first of the objectives, encour- 
ages devotion to God through Christ in all 
whom she meets. It would be interesting 
to know just how many young people and 
women this one earnest Christian has so 
far led to Christ during her ministry. 
This is one of the secrets of the Kingdom 
that we may never be privileged to know. 

“Then came that winter’s night when 
the home in which she was rooming was 
totally destroyed by fire, the home. of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander. Miss Furuta 
escaped, Mrs. Alexander did not. As she 
was escaping, she heard a voice saying to 
her distinctly, ‘Your work in the future 
must be evangelistic.’ From that time 
there has been no uncertainty as to her 
call. She has filled various positions. . . 
but always with the evangelistic pur- 
pose.” 

Miss Furuta is at present national 
secretary of the Woman’s Board of the 
Japan Methodist Church, and also con- 
ference evangelist. (She is just now pre- 
paring for a two weeks’ evangelistic tour 
through Korea, visiting twelve widely 
separated churches.) She is also superin- 
tendent of women evangelists of the 
Tokyo and Kevanto districts of the 
church, and gives counsel and strength 
to these younger evangelists. She does 
not confine all her time to evangelistic 
work within the Methodist church either, 
for she is also superintendent of the asso- 
ciation of Tokyo Christian women and 
is superintendent of the evangelistic 
department of the Japanese W, C. T. U. 
(both interdenominational groups). 

Last winter a very unique opportunity 
to do newspaper evangelism opened up 
to Miss Furuta. The women’s section of 
a popular morning newspaper introduced 
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her through their columns as an experi- 
enced religious leader, giving her address 
and inviting the readers to correspond 
with her if they had any problems or 
burdens on their hearts. She said that the 
many answers that came in response to 
this showed that there were many people 
in Japan who had a longing to know 
Christ, the One who can solve problems 
and remove burdens. 

As I left Miss Furuta’s home, the day 
before yesterday, she said, ‘I wish I had 
five bodies. With this one body I cannot 
possibly answer all the calls that come to 
me.” Yes, women have a great part in 
tes bringing in of the Kingdom in this 
and! 


Nobu Jo, Representing Service 
Here is a woman whom, having met her 
once, one can never forget. The graceful 
lines of the kimono cannot hide her 
strong, gaunt, masculine figure. She has, 


‘however, the biggest, most gentle mother- 


heart of any woman I have ever known. 
Although gentle, her-strength can always 
be relied upon by a poor, weak, fugitive 
prostitute, and her good judgment by the 
Kobe police, for they bring many of their 
girl and women city problems to her. Over 
five thousand would-be suicides have — 
come to her after reading her sign boards: 

WAIT A MINUTE. GOD IS LOVE 

Ir You Musr Take Your Lirg 


Comer AND TALK Ir Over First 
Wirn Nosv Jo (giving the address) 


It is these signs that have made her fa- 
mous throughout the length and breadth 
of this nation, for the response to them 
has been unbelievable. Not only those 
who had decided to end all through sui- 
cide, but others who were unhappy and 
did not know where to turn, having seen 
the signs, came for help. ‘‘ Wives cast 
out by concubines, girls running away 
from brothels to which they had been 
sold, children kidnapped by shows, women 
beaten by drunken husbands, wives dis- 
placed by the jealous mother-in-law, girls 
hiding from the police, the wives and chil- 
dren of murderers, pickpockets and 
thieves’’ — scores come for help and com- 
fort, and find Christ. 

It goes without saying that Nobu Je. 
has established a home where the girls 
and women can be taken care of. ‘There 
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some ekiy living with her all the 
. Within the last few years her work 
received public and government 
_ Tecognition, and _ now welfare organiza- 
sign boards to prevent suicides. 

_ In Japan there are certain popular sui- 
cide spots, such as a sharp turn in a rail- 
road track or certain volcanoes. Our 
_ hearts have been harrowed almost daily 
as we read of the hundreds of girls and 
boys throwing themselves, often several 
a day, in Mount Mihara. Within the 
ast two years there has been a great 
inerease of suicides in Japan, especially 
of young men. 
of protest against their country’s mar- 
riage customs or their government’s re- 
cent activities in world affairs. The police 
_ have tried everything to stop the tide but 
they seem to be powerless. One woman 
_ cannot do it all. We need many more 
“Noble Jo-s.” 


Mrs. Kubushiro, a Purity Worker 


I will let her tell her own story: 
_ “My father was a Christian minister 
and so was my husband. In 1906, while 
in Oakland, I had a great shock which 
resulted in my going into purity work. It 
was at the time of the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire. Refugees came to 
Oakland, and among them came Chinese 
| who were accused of setting up gambling 
dens and Japanese, accused of starting 
De Che I was asked to interpret for 
_ Dr. Charles Brown and the chief of police 
ee - who were to investigate the matter. I 
saw for the first time Japanese girls who 
were in that kind of business. I had 
1eard of the system, but to see them, 
pecially before the eyes of foreign 
uthorities — what an impression it made 
on my mind! ‘The newspapers and maga- 
zines were using this to stir up anti- 
x apanese sentiment. ‘Why? Why?’ I 
ked. ‘Japanese women and girls are 
nerally to be trusted. When millions 
e living most worthy lives, why do they 
Japanese exclusion because of the 
? Then the answer gradually came to 

puzzled mind. Prostitution, in Japan, 
treated as a matter of course. The 
standard is unequal. ‘Chastity’ 
ord only for women and all laws are 
y men. So they legalize and make 


tions other than Christian are using these 


Many suicides occur out 
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profit from this vice. We must cut at the 
very root of the evil— legalized prostitu- 
tion. For over ten years this question 
burned within me and hardened and 
hardened in my soul like gunpowder, till 
it exploded. Then suddenly a call came 
inviting me to work for the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
as its general secretary and I accepted.” 

This brave, determined woman is not 
working alone. There is a strong force of 
Christian women who come from all the 
different churches, and they are working 
together with the Purity Association (a 
men’s group) for the abolition of licensed 
prostitution and also the licensed sale of 
liquor. Already seven prefectures have 
entirely abolished the prostitution system 
and eight more have passed resolutions to 
do so. There are forty-eight in Japan so 
there is still much to do. 

“The central government is also mov- 
ing and the home department is making 
up its mind to abolish it,” she continued. 
‘But the abolition of licensed vice is not 
the abolition of vice itself. A great work 
remains to be done and we must work 
even harder if that should ever be accom- 
plished.”” Mrs. Kubushiro seems to be 
determined not to make the same mistake 
that American Christians made when 
prohibition went in. “We must look 
after the army and navy, the young 
people in rural districts, students, boys 
and girls. We must study the question 
itself on a national scale in special refer- 
ence to its rescue work problem and sex 
education. Young people must be pro- 
tected, they must be given healthy 
amusements, marriages must be arranged 
early, etc. Sex morality must be firmly 
established and deeply grounded into the 
national life, just as filial piety and loyalty 
to country have been established,” she 
declared during the interview. She has 
set rather a big task for herself and her 
co-workers! What will these Christian 


women attempt next! 


Mrs. Maruoka, Leader in 
Christian Economics 
The business of getting a living is a 
most important part of human life. It 
seems strange that Christianity has neg- 
lected, to the extent that it has, this very 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Lights in Asia 


By LUCIE MEARS WHITESIDE 


THE greatest need of the Orient today 
is trained leadership. The Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society years ago antici- 
pated this need and, upon completion of 
Mrs. W. F. McDowell’s term of service 
as president of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, it set aside an amount 


-of money, The Clotilda Lyon McDowell 


Fund, ‘‘to enable a limited number of 
carefully chosen Christian young women 
students of our mission schools to have 
advanced training in their own countries 
or in America.” This loan was to be 
repaid, not in money but in more eff- 
cient service — two years of service (at 
the usual salary) for each year of special 
study. 

Twelve years have passed since the 
establishment of this fund and nearly two 
score of young women, tried and trusted, 
have been the recipients of this fund. 
Now the question arises, ‘“‘Has it been 
worthwhile?” 

A woman who has been counselor to a 
few of these young women and who has 
also had the opportunity to watch some 
of the others during their stay in this 
country, says in no uncertain tone, ‘‘They 
have shown strength of character and 
personality, courage in their convictions, 
faith in God and folk and a fine spirit of 
self-sacrifice during their period of train- 
ing, and their love in action on their 
return has surely warranted the venture.” 

The idea of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society has ever been to develop 
an indigenous leadership in friendly coép- 
eration, and to transfer when and as soon 
as possible the opportunity of responsi- 
bility to the nationals. 

Where are these young women? Of 
those now in service, eighteen are in 
China, five are in India, four are in Korea 
and two are in Japan. 

What are their special lines of activity? 
One (India) is in social reform as well as 
education. One (China) is engaged in 
Christian literary work. Three (China) 
are practicing medicine; three are engaged 
in evangelism in China and Japan. There 
are twenty-one in education: in college 
work, four in China, three in Korea and 


two in India; supervisors, nine in China, 
two in India and one in Japan. One in 
Korea has achieved her degree of doctor 
of philosophy, while seventeen of the 


others have secured advanced. degrees, 


none losing their simple faith in God and 
his cause. 


SoctaL REFORM AND EVANGELISM 

Shelomith Vincent (India), after re- 
ceiving her master’s degree at Radcliffe, re- 
turned to India. She is an unusual teacher, 
in a government college in Delhi, and by 
her enthusiasm and interest reaches not 
only the college students but the masses 
of non-Christian women. Furthermore she 
is the head of the National Woman’s Edu- 
cational Movement of India. 

In China, Yu Yuen and Marie Yu are 
successful conference and city evangelists, 
going from church to church and home 
to home introducing Jesus Christ. 

A Japanese young woman, Kitajima 
San, travels in Korea and Manchuria 


among the half-million Japanese in that 


peninsula. Her task is to establish Sun- 
day schools, to train Sunday school 
teachers and the leaders of young people, 
to bring cheer to the women homesick for 


their own land, to distribute Christian - 


literature, to form missionary societies 
in the churches, to take active part in 
establishing Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Unions, to hold revival services. It 
is a full program but one which means 
much for Christ’s Kingdom. She is full 
of sympathy and understanding and 
Christ’s love. 


CuRIsTIAN LirERARY WoRK 

Kwang Fang Li (Shanghai, China) is 
enriching the lives of an ever-widening 
circle with her consecrated pen. Since 
materialistic and anti-religious books are 
flooding the Orient, Miss Li feels the 
urgent need for Christian literature. 
“‘Christian literature is to the dispelling 
of spiritual darkness what the electric 


generators are to the dispelling of physical — 


darkness.” “Much of the literature being 
offered to the children and young people 


of China today,” writes Miss Li, “‘is. :of ; 


the immoral type.” 


— 1984 


Miss Li is editor of the Woman’s Mes- 
senger, a monthly magazine for the 
Chinese home which also reaches outside 
Christian groups. It is quite Chinese in 
viewpoint but the editor manages to 
interject good things she has culled from 
the west, hints for homemaking, stories 
and pictures. She has also written a serial 
story with high ideals for Chinese girls. 

From her pen has come a new book 
with wide circulation among school and 
college girls, ‘‘From the Seen to the Un- 
seen,’ a kind of autobiography, present- 
ing and solving the problems she faced as 
a student and which confront the students 
of today. 

In a land where there is only one picture 
book for ten million Chinese children, the 
gay, joyous little children’s magazine, 
Happy Childhood, which Miss Li also 
edits, is a treasure house with pictures 
and stories with real Christian teachings 
in them. 

She also is in great demand as a lec- 
turer and teacher of religious education. 
Through her addresses and by the printed 
page, she is doing much to dispel the dark- 
ness and light the way to Christ for the 
boys and girls of China. 


MEDICINE 


Sioh Sung (Foochow), Lydia Chen 
(Chungking) and Mary Shih. 

“By women doctors alone can the very 
great amount of pitiful suffering of 
immense multitudes of Oriental women 
be effectually alleviated and cured.” 

The Orientals respect the physician and 
these two doctors have great influence in 
their homeland, where they are a strong 
force for health and Christianity. With 
skill they are fighting the spread of epi- 
demics, are teaching the rudiments of 
sanitation, and by their kindly words are 
following in the footsteps of God’s only 
Son, a healer of souls and bodies. 

Mary Shih is the executive secretary of 
the China Nurses’ Association — the first 
woman appointed to an official position 
in the Nationalist government. It is her 
business to supervise the education of all 
the nurses of all China. She has done 
much for child welfare in her government 
health program by use of charts, posters, 
pictures and talks. 
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Brineine THE New Day 

Someone has said, “‘ Asia from one end 
to the other, is one long crime against 
womanhood,” and one of these youn 
women said just before she returne 
home, ‘‘A new day cannot come as long 
as the women of my land are illiterate, 
degraded and superstitious.” 

“Tf Christian education fails, the grow- 
ing stream of non-Christian education 
and anti-Christian influence will sub- 
merge the Christian movement.” There- 
fore the majority of these young women 
are in educational work. Mere cultural 
education is not sufficient, it must be 
Christian. 

“Men make the roads, but it is women 
who teach children how to walk and 
talk.” 

Three are especially trained kinder- 
gartners. Unsook Saw is the first Korean 
girl to have received kindergarten training 
abroad and now she is training over fifty 
to lead the children to the Christ who 
said “‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not.”’, 

In music, Mei-Lien Chung has for over 
five years supervised all the primary day 
schools of Nanking. She has been espe- 
cially active in religious education and 
has recently been elected principal of the 
Olivet High School of Chinkiang. 

In the field of home economics is 
Hamna Kim, putting her education into 
practice at Ewha, ‘‘Meeting the eager 
desire of my Korean sisters for this form 
of training which will make such a differ- 
ence in Korean home life.” She has 
established a practical demonstration of 
homemaking in a simple cottage not far 
from the college compound, in a con- 
gested part of the city, where for one 
term. a small group of seniors lives with 
an instructor in a clean Korean house, 
getting valuable training as they market, 
cook, launder, and even take care of 3 
waif baby. 

In Japan, while there is a goodly supply 
of teachers in English and music, there 
are but four certificated Christian teach- 
ers. ‘‘Only Japanese women can thor- 
oughly understand the Japanese girls and 
their needs.”’ To the principalship for a 
large girls’ school in Fukuoka, has gone 
Yoshi Tokunaga, a true daughter of the 
Samurai, to build up friendly codperation 
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between parents and school, to cultivate 
international thought, and to point to 
Jesus her model and Saviour. 

Perhaps the most widely known of the 
McDowell Fellows is Helen Kim, active 
in Y. W. C. A. work, in Peace Relations, 
member of General Conference, delegate 
to the Jerusalem Conference, dean of the 
only college for women in all Korea. Her 
strong personality, her fervor in all 


com 


righteous causes, her great faith in God, 


make her the outstanding woman of her 


country, Korea. 

With such a body of Christian women 
leaders in the Orient we feel they have 
achieved success. They have demon- 
strated a plan in their program, they have 
prospects of being of service and they 
have manifested power with God and 
with people. 
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The Woman Movement in India 
By MILDRED G. DRESCHER, Nagpur, India 


Srnce the beginning of the struggle for 
independence in India and the organiza- 
tion of the National Congress, Indian 
women have become increasingly more 
interested in politics. At each meeting of 
the congress and its working committee 
there are many women who take an active 
part in the programs and the promotion 
of the plans. 

In 1917 the Women’s Indian Associa- 
tion was formed under theosophical lead- 
ership, having as its aim “‘to band women 
into groups for the purpose of self- 
development and education and for the 
definite service of others.”” They publish 
amagazine Stri Dharma. An outstanding 
personality in this movement is Mrs. 
M. E. Cousins, an Irish lady who has 
given herself wholly to the uplift of Indian 
womanhood and who is at present serving 
a sentence in the Madras prison because 
of her activities in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

Some other organizations which have 
enlisted Indian women in the campaign 
against disease, illiteracy and super- 
stition have been developing Indian lead- 
ership among the women as _ nurses, 
teachers, doctors, midwives and welfare 
workers. 

In the larger centers, women’s clubs 
have been organized mainly for social and 
recreational purposes. The membership 
includes women from all communities who 
come frequently to the clubs for bad- 
minton, tennis, bridge, to read maga- 
zines or just to chat. 

Even earlier than all of these the 
Christian Church with its message of 
love, brotherhood and service to man- 


kind had sown the seed, and through its 
evangelistic, medical and educational 
program had trained workers who were 
the pioneers in the uplift of Indian 
womanhood. 

In 1926 at the prize-giving in Bethune 
College, Calcutta, the director of publie 
instruction in addressing the women 
present said, ‘‘You ‘have asserted your- 
selves in the field of politics. How long is 
it to be before you assert yourselves in 
the field of secondary and higher educa- 
tion? How long are you going to tolerate 


a man-made system, a man-made sylla- 


bus, a man-made examination, and a 
controlling authority in which women 
have no influence, as the dominating 
arbiter of your educational destinies? . . . 
We must have the codperation of women 
to help us remedy what is wrong in 
women’s education. . . . | would urge that 
women who alone can help us adequately 
should tell us with one voice what they 
want and keep on telling till they get it.” 

A call to action was sent out by Mrs. 
Cousins through all the important news- 
papers in India, through Stri Dharma, and 
personally to over five hundred women 
connected with the women’s associations 
or well-known educationalists and social 
workers. The call carried with it a sug- 
gested scheme for holding conferences on 
educational reform in each province. 
From these local groups were to come 
recommendations for their particular 
problems and suggestions for all India 
as well. 

As a result the first All-India Confer- 
ence was held in Poona in January, 1927, 
with representatives from all parts of 
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ia — Hindu, Mohammedan, Parsi, 
Indian Christian and Western women, all 
_ meeting together to work for reforms in 
education. 
Annual meetings of the conference have 
_ been regularly held. The provincial con- 
_ ferences have increased in number and 
_efficiency, adding to their activities further 
projects in education and social reform. 
‘It would be difficult to estimate the far- 
_ reaching effects of this organization. They 
_do more than just pass resolutions; they 
_ see that something is done about them. 
The following few will give some idea of 
the resolutions passed: a reiteration of 
the request for abolition of the purdah 
system; a request for the establishment of 
- juvenile courts in all provinces; a demand 
that the mother have equal rights with 
the father in the guardianship of children; 
a demand for compulsory primary educa- 
tion; a declaration to support the pending 
bills in the Legislative Assembly in regard 
to equality between sexes in matter of 
inheritance and control of property; the 
condemnation of polygamy, urging par- 
ents not to give their girls to men who 
already have wives and not to marry them 
____to old men; the support of the Age of 
~ Consent Bill but with a further demand 
; to raise the age to sixteen and eighteen 
years for married and unmarried girls 
_ respectively; the demand for more train- 
_ ing institutions for teachers, especially 
rural; better living arrangements for the 
_ increasing numbers of women entering 
_ colleges, universities and medical schools; 
a request that women be appointed on all 
commissions and committees which have 
to do with the national welfare of India; 
a demand that birth control information 
be made available for everyone. 
There have been many problems in con- 
nection with the All-India meetings. In 
_ the first place it has not been customary 
_ for Indian women to stay in homes of 
_ strangers or travel about alone. It was 
difficult to accommodate the delegates 
homes; so the conferences are usually 
held during holidays when women can 
stay in college and school hostels. 
_ Another problem is the language. Most 
he business is conducted in English 
d interpreted into one or two of the 
culars of the area. 
e purdah problem also enters into 
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these meetings as many of the delegates 
are Mohammedan women who still keep 
strict purdah. In the annual meeting at 
Bombay, these women wore their burgas 
throughout the sessions even when ad- 
dressing the conference, as men were 
present. At the time that the resolution 
against purdah was under discussion sey- 
eral veiled Mohammedan women rose to 
speak but Mrs. Naidu turned and told 
them that they could best show their 
support of the resolution by laying aside 
their burqas. 

In Lahore there was a majority of 
Mohammedan women in purdah. Instead 
of allowing the men to come into the 
conference and compelling the women to 
wear their burgas, they put the few men, 
who were mostly press agents, behind the 
screens while the women kept their faces 
uncovered. Lady Abdul Qadir, who 
delivered the address of welcome to the 
hundreds gathered for the opening session, 
was in strict purdah and spoke from be- 
hind a sereen. Since her return from a 
recent trip to Europe she has given up 
the burqa and goes about unveiled. 

The central committee in each city is 
alert for any problem which concerns 
women or children, and their voices are 
not raised in vain. There was a vacancy 
in the staff of Morris College, a govern- 
ment institution in Nagpur. A number of 
well-qualified Indian women applied for 
the position and were refused. Mrs. 
Tambe, the chairwoman of the central 
committee, called the committee together 
at once and drew up a petition stating 
that there were thirty women students 
attending Morris College, and urging that 
a woman be chosen to fill the vacancy in 
the staff. This was sent to government 
with the result that within ten days a 
woman was chosen for the position. 

One of the projects developed by the 
Conference is the All-India Women’s 
Education Fund Association. Through 
this association a fund of about one hun- 
dred thousand rupees has been raised to 
establish a Central Teachers’ Training 
College of a specialized home science 
character. The college has been opened 
in Delhi. In connection with it are to be 
a research bureau and an experimental 
school, in which special attention will be 
given to home science training, rural edu- 
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cation, and the training of teachers. 

Following the meeting of the Con- 
ference in Bombay a small committee was 
invited by Mrs. Cousins to meet in the 
Taj Mahal Hotel, to discuss plans for an 
All-Asian Women’s Conference. Another 
call to action was sent out to every 
country of Asia which resulted in the 
meeting of the first All-Asian Women’s 
Conference in Lahore in January, 1931. 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Japan, 
Persia, Java and India were represented. 
The objects of the conference were stated 
‘as follows: 


1. To promote the consciousness of unity 
among the women of Asia. 

2. To take stock of the qualities of Oriental 
civilization so as to preserve them for national 
and world service. 

3. To review and seek remedies for the 
defects at present apparent in Oriental civiliza- 
tion. 

4. To sift what is appropriate for Asia from 
Occidental influences. 

5. To strengthen one another by the exchange 
of data and experiences concerning women’s 
conditions in the respective countries of Asia. 

6. To promote world peace. 


Some of the subjects discussed were 
motherhood, polygamy, traffic in women, 
cult of the family, marriage, health, edu- 
cation, religion, labor conditions, women 
and government. Resolutions were passed 
and plans made to carry on a definite pro- 
gram ineach country. Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Reddi was chosen as the liaison represen- 
tative in international organizations and 
the League of Nations; Miss May Oung 
of Rangoon as the representative on the 
women’s international committee on the 
nationality of married women which was 
established by the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

The women of the West have made a 
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Can We Have Peace? = 


By JAMES M. YARD 


THE answer is, “‘ Not very soon.” There 
will be other wars. They are now in the 
offing. The reason is— man. He is not 
peaceful himself and he has behind him 
a long heritage of hatred and war. 

You cannot stop war by law nor by peace 


epee 

real contribution to this great movement _ . 
among their sisters in the East. The 
tribute paid to them can best be stated 
by quoting the words of Dr. Muthulak- 
shmi Reddi in her presidential address 
to the conference in Lahore: 

“T feel I should be failing in my duty if 
I did not offer a word of tribute to the 
several missionary educational organiza- 
tions, who have been the pioneers in ~ 
every province in the cause of female i 
education. The women population of 
this country have been placed under a ~ 
deep debt of gratitude to the several 
missionary agencies for their valuable 
contribution to the educational uplift 
of the Indian women... . Their institu- 
tions are spread over throughout the 
length and breadth of India, even includ- 
ing Burma, under the selfless and devoted 
management of Christian workers both 
men and women. Had it not been for 
these noble bands of Christian women 
teachers, who are the product of the 
missionary training schools, even this 
much advancement in the education of 
the Indian women would not have been 
possible; even this day,in every province, 
we find the missionary women teachers 
working hard in a spirit of love and faith 
in out-of-the-way villages where the Hin- 
du and Moslem women dare not pene- 
trate. Even now they form the strength 
of the teaching profession. More than the 
educational and cultural contribution 
made by these missionary agencies to the 
Indian nation, is the noble and self- 
sacrificing example of the men and women a 
who, infused with a spirit of love and 
service for suffering humanity and true 
to the teachings of their Prophet, face : 
obstacles and live very often single, f 
lonely lives.” ; 


pacts; witness Japan and South America. 
The Pact of Paris is a nice bit of senti- __ 
mental writing —a great conception to 
be sure — the outlawry of war. Mr. Lev- 
inson and Mr. Morrison did the world a 
great service in conceiving it and pushil 
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it. The statesmen of the world, however, 
signed it nonchalantly because they saw 
that in reality it did not mean much — 
it had no teeth in it. It would not stand 
in their way when they were ready for 
battle. 

Why do our Disarmament Conferences 
fail? The answer is very simple — they 
do not deal with realities. Politicians 
usually win over idealists simply because 
politicians always deal with every situa- 
tion in a hardheaded, practical, realistic 
manner. Now the fact is that disarma- 
ment is not the first step toward peace 
and so, in fact, is not of the first impor- 
tance. The peace people have empha- 
sized disarmament and outlawry too 
much. 

We need a real Anti-War Conference 
that will truly come to grips with actual 
problems. We spend months and mil- 
lions of dollars talking about submarines, 
airplanes, the size of guns, and neglect 
the really vital matters in a peace pro- 
gram: Imperialism, the Race Problem, 
Population Pressure, Foreign Loans, the 
Treaty of Versailles— questions that 
must be dealt with before ever there can 
be any true peace. 

The vast majority of Americans are for 
peace — sentimentally, not realistically, 
not politically; and peace is a matter of 
politics and international agreements and 
understanding. It is the most practical 
of problems and will never be settled by 
pious resolutions. 

I am not so pessimistic as to think we 
-have made no progress since 1914. The 
world has made a lot of progress. There 
is a greater desire for peace, a firmer 
determination to have peace on the part 
of great masses of people in nearly all 
countries, than ever before in history. 
Sir Phillip Gibbs reports that in England, 
France, and even Germany, youth is sur- 
prisingly opposed. to war. They will not 
fight for secret treaties made by old 
gentlemen who, youth thinks, would 
better be dead and buried. A vast amount 
of useful international machinery has 
been organized and some of it is func- 
tioning well. 

One of the greatest difficulties for our 
peacemakers is the fact that we are living 
in the midst, the very center, of the 
greatest social revolution in all history. 
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I mean that it is revolution. It is the 
greatest because it is more profound than 
any previous upturn; it is world wide and 
it touches all classes. A social revolution 
is more terrible than a political upheaval 
— look at Russia, Spain, Turkey. 

The causes of our present catastrophe 
are so complex that I cannot set them 
down in chronological order, nor in the 
order of importance. Nor do I have space 
in this paper more than to name them. 

1. Exploration. The opening of the whole 
world to trade and to new ideas. 

2. Merchants and missionaries. 

3. Inventions of an amazing range. 

4. The vast increase of printing. 

5. The enormous increase of knowledge, and 
that made available for the common man. 

6. The critical attitude toward religion, gov- 
ernment and morals. 


Is it any wonder that we are confused? 

Living in such an age, people working 
for the peace of the world must deal only 
in stark reality. As some one has recently 
said: ‘‘The only program leading to the 
abolition of war is one which resolves the 
economic, social and political diseases 
which give rise to war.”’ 

The foreign offices of the world should 
write out a few principles in letters moun- 
tains high and stick to them. Peace socie- 
ties should nail them on all their walls. 

1. War cannot be prevented by threats. 

2. War cannot be prevented by war — nor by 
boycotts. 

3. No one nation is ever guilty of starting a 
war — no, not even Japan in Manchuria. 

4, If war occurs, the obligation of peace-seek- 
ing nations is to remain at. peace; no loans and 
oes no munitions to be supplied to either 
slae 


The United States has not been dealing 
in realities at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. Many of our newspapers and of our 
statesmen pretend that we are not in- 
volved in Europe. We are involved both 
economically and politically. 

1. There are the war debts — not much of an 
economic question any more, but a political one. 

2. Germany entered the Peace Conference 
largely on the assurances that the idealism of 
Mr. Wilson would prevail. 

3. Many of the new states of Europe had 
their boundaries settled on the basis of Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points — and even though Congress 
repudiated Wilson, the Fourteen Points were an 
American state paper. 


If the United States wants truly to 
work for peace, why not state boldly: 
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1. We will cancel the war debts. 

2. We suggest a revision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

3. We suggest that on that basis of justice 
and reality Germany come back into the Disarm- 
_ ament Conference and we go on from that point. 

What, to get down to personal ‘‘reali- 
ties,’ can an individual church do for 
peace? Church councils, general con- 
ferences and the like can pass resolutions 
—the real ground work has to be done 
by the local church in the particular place , 


1. It can publish reading lists of important 
books and articles. 
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“Mere Girls”’ 


By EVELYN RILEY NICHOLSON 


“T’p be ashamed to let a mere girl get 
ahead of me,”’ said a mother as she signed 
the report cards of her two young hope- 
fuls. ‘‘Ah, mother,’ said son, ‘‘you see 
girls are not so ‘mere’ as they used to be.”’ 
And so it seems. Given an equal chance, 
the girls of any land lead the boys a merry 
chase — or a sorry one — in school activi- 
ties, scholastic honors and the ability to 
appropriate and utilize what school days 
afford. 

This year, Whitworth College, Brook- 
haven, Miss., celebrates the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of higher education 
for women in the United States. When 
this college — or its predecessor — was 
chartered in 1819, ‘‘very few people 
thought that a woman could take a college 
education,”? write a faculty member. 
“But a hundred years of definite achieve- 
ment in the higher education of women 
have demonstrated that women have as 
good minds as men have.” A century ago, 
mere girls were something of a problem. 
A town in Massachusetts voted “‘not to be 
at any expense for schooling girls,” and 
even Boston closed its girls’ high school 
in 1826 because so many applied for ad- 
mission! When a factory in New England 
first offered employment to women and 
girls it was styled a “blessing to the com- 
munity’’ because it rendered women and 
children ‘ more useful than they otherwise 
would be.’ 

A new day dawned for womankind — 
yes, for humankind — when Mary Lyon 
sallied forth with her little green bag and 


" . i: 


groups. 


3. It can invite the pastor to pane n peac 
several times each year. ane 
It can see to it that honest-to-g 
peace education is carried on in the: 
school. 


militaristic tendencies in high schools a 
leges. . 


tation and of eternal ceed “Warisas — 
real as guns; peace is as real as poli vay 
debts, trade and population. 


went from door to door soliciting m: 


what Yale and Harvard were doing fi 
men.” Faded account books tell of 
patient struggle. There are three entri 
of six cents each; eighteen thousand ent 
from people in ninety-one towns. In 183’ 
Mt. Holyoke College laid its cornerstone 
and stands today as a monument to 
faith and courage. Now, in the - 
States, no one questions a ‘‘mere”’ 
right to all the education she can use 7 
bono publico. 
Today, Mt. Holyoke’s president, ” 
Woolley, serves the world as the o 
official woman delegate to the Disarm. 
ment Conference. Take heart, ye sp 
sors, teachers and students of Hwa N 
Ewha, Kwassui, Isabella Thoburn and a 
the other young cousins of Mt. Holyoke! 
Even now, your graduates are remaking — ae 
the mind of their countries and molding — te 
world opinion. Who shall say what your 
future shall be? As, according to Ver, 
Jove said to infant Rome, “T set no lim 
to your sway,” so these words are p 
phetic of the influence these Christian 
leges should wield in building the : 


good will and coéperation. 

It is not strange that, following if 
Great War, when women proved 
ability to take the places of men in | 
shop and factory, the men of twenty 
nations gave complete or partial 
to women, and that a changed 
toward the participation of 


fe of the race has manifested itself in all 
lands. Said Dr. Wong, leader of the 
Chinese delegation to the Washington 
- Conference, ‘‘ Women are going to take a 
larger place i in national and international 
affairs.”” Over a Woman’s Club in Bom- 
bay are inscribed these words, ‘‘The 
World Was Made for Women Too.” A 
little Korean, graduate of our Ewha Col- 
lege, said before an American assembly in 
1924, “Past history gives us sufficient 
_ proof that it is not safe for us to entrust 
the welfare of the world entirely to the 
hands of men. It is our bounden duty to, 
hand in hand with men, better the world.” 
Rather a large and lofty purpose, and a 
noble one. Would that every Christian 
- woman felt her responsibilities so deeply! 
Today, as a world figure and as vice- 
president of her alma mater, Dr. Kim is 
creating in the heart of Korean woman- 
hood this sense of obligation and of re- 
sponsibility. 
This spirit is cultivated in our mission 
schools as is evidenced by their mottoes: 
“We Receive to Give,” “Lighted to 
- Lighten,” ‘‘Saved to Serve.” A society of 
girls in our “Village of Persistent Ad- 
- vance,” Pakur, India, has named itself, 
“Girls Who Carry the Light.’’ Could any 
name be more descriptive of their true 
_ mission? These girls are learning, under 
their teacher, Mildred Pierce, to build the 
village beautiful out of materials at hand. 
They are a little “colony of heaven” as 
- Moffat would say. They are not only wit- 
nessing in their own Jerusalem, but are 
carrying light to neighboring villages, and 
are reaching out wistfully to the great 
world of the ‘‘uttermost parts.” 
It is natural, right and the “bounden 
duty” of the pupils in our Christian 
schools to share the gifts which have 
raised them /irom ‘‘mere girls” to poten- 
tial factors in world regeneration. We 
commend the zeal of our Ewha students, 
who are studying the needs in their own 
and other lands and out of their meager 
nds are contributing to mission work in 
i [anchuria, and supporting two scholar- 


ission in distant Ing-Ang where one 
own graduates is the missionary. 
an excerpt from a letter she wrote 
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to the Fukien Missionary Society which‘ 
carries the whole responsibility for this: 
field. After describing the pitiable condi- 
tions of the illiterate and superstitious 
people among whom she works, she said, 


“‘Society here cries out loudly for reform - 


and salvation. They need God more than ° 


anything else. I feel conscience-smitten 
for not coming here earlier.” _. : 

In conclusion, this little missionary in 
that lonely station gives ten reasons ‘“‘for’ 


thanking God for the privilege of shedding - 


light for him in this place.” 
makes ‘‘ten requests,’’? namely: for con- 
stant prayers, a kindergartner, three ad- 


She also. 


ditional teachers, an organ, ten scholar- ‘ 


ships, new furniture, $200 for repairs, 
“some balls (volley, tennis or even. 
wooden),’’ $3,000 for a dormitory and 


“lastly, a photograph of the members of . 


our missionary society, for we want our 
students to see the photographs of their 
friends and to learn to be grateful for 
their help.” And this from a ‘‘mere”’ 
Chinese girl to a Chinese missionary 
society! 

When we stop to think how “‘mere”’ the 
girls and women of eastern lands were be- 
fore the leaven of the gospel was put to 
work there, we marvel at the miracles 


wrought in individual lives and at the’ 
changes that are coming about in na-- 


tional attitudes toward womankind. (Read 
Mrs. Isham’s Study, and ‘‘ Miniature Bi- 
ographies.’’) Says a prominent Hindu 
publicist, 
toward women is one of the most import- 
ant factors in civilization. .. . The educa- 


“The right mental attitude - 


tion of women is the master key which: 


unlocks all the doors of progress.’ 


“Can Women Plan For a Civilized . 
World?” was the topic discussed at the - 


Woman’s International. Congress this 
summer. They can. Benjamine Kidd 


asserts that in the future the psychic - 


center of power will rest in the mind of 
women. Civilization no longer depends on 
the masculine qualities of force and physi- 
cal courage. It depends rather on the 
ability to sacrifice a present pleasure to a 


x 


future good; to hold to an ideal through - 
long periods of time; to mold the spiritual . 


and intellectual life of the young — and 
these are feminine characteristics. Women - 
are the natural teachers of the race, and as 
such the future is largely in their hands... 
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Tomorrow walks on the feet of Today’s 
children and youth. Christian women are 
planning that Tomorrow’s world shall be 
civilized, not barbarous; Christian, not 
pagan. Two million children are now in 
mission schools, and many millions more 
under Christian teachers at the home 
base. Are they acquiring a sense of 
trusteeship, and of world mission? If not, 
it were vain to hope for a better world 
Tomorrow. (As I write these words, I re- 
call an announcement that an Intermedi- 
ate League is to discuss “‘Our Responsi- 


ay 
Cory 
oy 


The Jubbulpore Evangelistic Work 


This year it is my privilege to have a 
share in the evangelistic work. I taught in 
the Christian normal school for twenty- 
one years, so this is quite a new experience 
for me. 

The evangelistic work is different in 
many ways. You do not see the result of 
your labor as you do in educational work; 
then, too, there is not that daily routine 
of work. But visiting the zenanas and 
thus coming in contact with different 
kinds of people is very interesting indeed. 

It is most interesting to watch the faces 
of the women as they hear the stories of 
the life of Christ. They respond in a 
beautiful way by nodding and repeating 
some of the statements. During the sing- 
ing of the hymns (or bhajans) one often 
sees some of the older women crying and 
saying, “‘ Yes, we believe every word of it 
is true. We cannot find such comforting 
words anywhere else.’”’ I truly believe 
many of these women are secret followers 
of our Lord. They do not acknowledge 
Christ openly for fear of their families, 
their leaders and their neighbors. 

The women in the zenanas do not have 
very much opportunity to associate with 
educated women. They covet our ways of 
living and even ask us to teach them to 
read and write. Some of the women we 
visit have read up to the Fourth Reader 
and can sing bhajans from our song book. 
We try to teach them better ways of liv- 


\ 
{ 
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Messages From 


bility for World Brotherhood” next Sun- 
day. The leader is a tiny little miss of 
twelve. It augurs a new day.) 

We can plan more wisely if we keep in 
touch with one another, sharing experi- 
ences, prayers and purpose. This, the In- 
ternational Department is helping Meth- 
odist women of our world parish to do. 
Methodist women of twenty-one countries 
are now affiliated with the Mother Society 
in an effort to do the ‘‘greater works” de- 
manded of Christian women and girls in 
this creative day. 


Our Nationals = 


ing and also about the care of babies. — 
From time to time they are given talks on 
the evil effects of alcoholic drinks and 
opium. At first there were several women 
who gave opium to their babies so as to 
be able to do their household duties, but 
now almost all have stopped this evil 
practice. 

There is a very friendly feeling between 
them and us. Once in a while we invite 
them to some special social where we have 
music, games and songs. 

I want to write about a particular inci- 
dent which occurred during one of our 
visits and which, to my mind, is a striking 
one. 

One day, returning from a village, we 
stopped at a Mohammedan woman’s 
house. Several men and boys were mak- 
ing cigarettes. They are made from leaves 
stuffed with tobacco and are very injuri- 
ous indeed. We used the opportunity to 
tell the men about the evil effects of to- 
bacco. They were good enough to listen 
very quietly, but went on with their busi- 
ness — and their smoking, as well. 


We then decided to go ahead, and the © 


woman of the house followed and insisted 
on walking part of the way with us. She 
was a jolly woman, and talked and laughed 
as we walked along. 

On our way we came to a lovely spot, 
where there was a well under the shade of — 
a beautiful tree, and we rested there for a 
while. Sitting quietly there I thought ¢ 
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. the devil. 
_ dead hungry soldier who had lost his feet 


_ several meals he would not leave. 


the picture of Jesus at the well in Samaria, 
and told the women what I was thinking 
about. Hearing this, the Mohammedan 
woman asked me to tell her the story. 
Just then a woman came to draw water. 
We rejoiced to have her hear the story, 
too. Now, strange to say, the condition 
of this woman’s life was somewhat similar 
to the Samaritan woman’s. She thought 
we were preaching at her, for she said, 
“This story is about my life!”’ but we 
assured her that we knew nothing about 
her. She did not stay very long, and after 
she had gone we learned from the Moham- 
medan woman that she was a bad charac- 
ter and was at that time living with a 
man who was not her husband. 
I feel sure that the lesson went home to 
her and that she was convicted of her sin. 
BENOBALA BANERJI, 
Jubbulpore, India. 


OO 
Darkness and Light 


(From the China Christian Advocate we clip a 
part of an article describing a trip to West China, 
in a time of civil war. Miss Li was in Luchow 
when it was bombed by the first airplanes the 


_ people had-ever seen.) 


I escaped with a group of my relatives, 
and when we were passing the floating 
bridge, two airplanes were trying to de- 
stroy it. Nevertheless we did pass the 


Y bridge and came to hide in a little hut 
_ where I was very well treated. But never 


before had I slept with four in one bed, a 
pig in the corner of the next room, a dim 


- oil lamp in the house, numerous insects 


biting day and night, and the drizzling 
rain making the place very dirty. There 
were no books to read, no pen to write 
with, no game to play, no communication 
with the outside world! 

One day the hostess went to get some 
vegetables and she was severely bitten by 
a dog. There was not one doctor near. 
The mother went to a magician asking 
who the demon was, and how to get rid of 
The mother was told that a 


‘came to haunt her. Unless she gave him a 
certain amount of ghost paper money and 
Ac- 
cordingly the mother and the daughter 
aved the bowls of rice which they should 
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were changed for ghost paper to be burned 
to the demon. 

After two weeks of staying in the hut I 
began to cry in prayer, ‘“But Lord, how 
long, how long have I to live in such a 
way?” “Just think how long many of the 
people have lived in this way!’’ was the 
reply to my prayer. 

As soon as anyone was able to pass on 
the way, I took a chair to Chungking. 
When evening came I went to the local 
church in the village where we spent the 
night, asking for a night’s lodging. The 
sight of the familiar calendars with the 
pictures of the Good Shepherd, Christ 
praying in Gethsemane, Christ talking 
with Mary and Martha, which are pre- 
pared by the Christian Literature Society, 
gave me the first welcome. Then the 
C. L. 8. books and the Christianizing 
home materials cheered and comforted. 
After all, as St. Paul says, “Our labor in 
Christ is not in vain.” 

Kwane Fane L1,* 
Shanghat, China. 
OO 


An Indian Bible Woman 


I wish to tell you something about my 
work for Christ. I have enjoyed sound 
health all through the year and have been 
very busy in blessed service. I have a 
school in which there are five boys and 
five girls reading. All of them except one 
passed in their examinations. All these 
children are Christians. 

On Sunday I have Sunday school 
classes. Aster finishing the one in my own 
village I go to the next village and hold 
one there for the women. At first it was 
very difficult work on account of their 
old traditions and customs. Now they 
have commenced to forsake their old ways 
and are beginning to learn more about 
Christ, but only God can give them 
strength to break with these old idolatrous 
practices. Please pray for my work in 
order that his banner of salvation may be 
raised high. 

I would like to tell you something about 
my family. I have two sons who are being 
educated in the Budaun mission school. 
This is thirty miles away so I do not get 
to see them except at vacation time. I am 

(Continued on page 26) 


* See ‘‘ Miniature Biographies.” 
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JANUARY 


We pause beside this door: 

Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in? 

The footsteps of a Child 

Sound close beside us. Listen, he will speak! 
His birthday bells have hardly rung a week, 
Yet has he trod the world’s press undefiled. 
‘Enter through me,’’ he saith, ‘‘nor wander 


more 
For lo! I am the Door.” 


— Lucy Larcom. 


“Pray for the Peace of Jerusalem”’ 

This is the topic for the World Day of 
Prayer, which is to be observed on Febru- 
ary 16, 1934. 

The Call to Prayer is prepared by Mrs. 

_Robert Forgans of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
This is free and is suggested for use at the 
sunset hour every Sunday until the Day 
of Prayer in 1935. 

An attractive Poster announcing the 

World Day of Prayer costs five cents. 

- The Program for February 16 has been 

prepared by Mrs. J. W. L. Hofmeyer of 

Cape Town, South Africa. The price is 

two cents each, two dollars per hundred. 

All these supplies should be ordered from 

Branch depots of supplies. 

The program, “Pray for the Peace of 
Jerusalem,”’ will be translated into a num- 
ber of languages. With its readings and 
prayers on Peace in the Church of Christ, 
Peace within the Heart, Peace gvithin the 
Home, Peace in the Land in Which We 
Dwell, Peace Among the Nations and the 
New Jerusalem, it may be used for an 
entire service or as an outline to be ex- 
panded as the leader may desire. “Peace 
in the Land in Which We Dwell” will 
mean many different lands, some of them 
far from the homeland of the petitioners, 
as women all around the world meet to 
speak with God about themselves and 
others. 

Do not neglect to begin early to make 
careful plans for this World Day of 
Prayer, February 16, 1934. 

Word has been received that last year 
three or four hundred keen Christian 
women met in Tokyo, Japan, and engaged 
in several hours of earnest prayer. This 


church in Japan — more than two = 
sand of them. 


seventeen denominations is ore 
Spanish-speaking countries with this p: 
gram. Their Spanish edition was printe 
in Buenos Aires. ey 


Our Adventure in Faith 


Missionaries are on the way back ie the 
field, and our hearts are thrilled at this — 
proof that our Society actually dares to 
go forward with faith in God and in the _ 
Christian women of America. rab 3% 

Mrs. Nicholson shares with us this ex- 
tract from a letter written by one of our SS 
loyal and influential women: a 

“The decisions at the Chicago ae 
gripped me with a hope such as I have not 
had in our missionary program for along — 
time. There is now something to work for 
without a feeling that the work might be 
closed down or workers recalled even — pee: 
while we were passionately pleading £09 
their support.” 


And Mrs. Nicholson adds: “I think this ce 
plan will indeed give a a lift to our eas. 
work.” pi is me 

eo hae x sa 
Personal Mention a ms d 
Another marriage among our Malaya ita: 


missionaries has made Miss Vera Edborg 
become Mrs. E. N. Ostrom. Mrs. Ostrom 


7 


is still on the active list of our Society. BS 
ia E 


Sailings of missionaries are of vital in- — 
terest just now. A request to Miss Lewis — 
brought the following sailing dates, on 
November 20. They will be mostly in the 
past when the list comes to our readers. 


By the Atlantic: 
December 15, on the Europa, Marian — Px 
D. Royce and Mechteld Dirksen, for ee. 
Malaya. E 
December 30, on the Bremen, Freda Be: hee, 
Chadwick, for Malaya. er 
In January, from New York, Jennie ae 
Reid, for Argentina, S. A. ES 


By the Pacific: 


November 27, on the Asama ] 
Alice Finlay for Japan and Mabel 
for Malaya. +: 4 


ers Bet. enone é ‘ 


= Hes i December 14, on the Taino Maru, 

tp Mabel Lee and Olive Hagen, for Japan. 
a December 29, on the President Coolidge, 
from San Francisco, Jessie A. Marriott, 
for China. 

January 11, on the Tatsuta Maru from 
San Francisco, Alberta B. Sprowles, for 
Japan. 

January 20, on the President Jefferson, 
_ from Seattle, Roxy Lefforge, Elizabeth M. 
Carlyle and Florence A. Sayles, for China. 


oo 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you . . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


FEBRUARY 
1 Savage, Eugenia M., China. _ 

2 Dodd, Stella L., M.D. and Lawson, Anne E., 
India. 

3 Walter, A. Jeannette, Korea. 

4 Brownlee, Charlotte, Korea; Daniel, N. Mar- 
garet, Japan; Dunn, Olive, India; Olson, 
Della, Malaya. 

5 Nagler, ‘Etha M. 2» ae Peckham, Caroline 

, Japan; Wood, Anna M., M. D. , India. 

6 Galleher, Helen M., Grey, Ruth, and Moses, 

Mathilde Rael ndia; Hollister, Grace A., 


-  Mevzico. 
7 Blasdell, Jennie A. and Lawrence, Mabel C., 
India. 
9 Porter, Eunice and Williams, Laura V., 
j India. 


10 Hemenway, Ruth V. M.D., China; Hewson, 
Marguerite E., Philippines; Norberg, 
Eugenia, J ndia. 
il Fales, Cora D., India. 
12 Landrum, Margaret, /ndia; Taylor, Erma 
j M., Japan. 
: 18 Church, Marie E., Korea; Simpson, Cora and 
Tyler, Ursula J, China. 
14 Bennett, Porraine, Burma; Marker, Jessie 
; 183 Korea; Seal, May B., Mexico. 
15 Curry, Olive, Japan; Ostrom, Vera Edborg, 
i Sumatra; Michel, Mabel P., Africa. 
‘16 Bridenbaugh, Jennie B. and Mace, Rose 
: Alice, China. 
17 Thomas, Ethel E., Mexico. 
19 Field, Ruth, Jndia; Rogers, Mayme M., 
be Korea. 
22 Rockwell, Lillie M., India. 
ae my ae ‘Ava ihe India; Palm, Emma L., 
an 


iat 


| M., Bulgaria. 

25 Stewart, Emma and Corner, Sula Marie, 
“India. 

Welch, A. Dora, North Africa. 

F ‘Terrell, Linnie, India; Townsend, Mollie E., 

China. 
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Matilda A. Spencer 


Miss SPENCER was translated Saturday 
afternoon, October 7, 1933. Forty-two 
years she had been in active service for 
Japan, from 1878 when she was appointed 
under Philadelphia Branch to her retire- 
ment in 1920. 

She was one of the pioneers in Japan. 
With a forceful personality, strong con- 
victions, adaptability, kindliness, pa- 
tience, and a devotion to her Master, her 
influence radiated among her Japanese 
friends and she was a benediction to all. 

The Japanese girls loved her. She 
listened to their joys and sorrows, their 
temptations and trials, and never failed 
them in her counsels. When she retired, 
a group of her former pupils had a home 
erected for her not far from the school, 
but she was too ill to live in it. 

She entered the Yokohama Hospital in 
July, 1923, and in September was miracu- 
lously rescued from the fire that succeeded 
the great earthquake. Soon she was taken 
to California, and for ten years lived in 
the Glendale Sanitarium, cheerful and 
courageous, though in physical suffering. 

Miss M. Bell Griffiths writes: ‘Miss 
Spencer had been in Japan ten years when 
I arrived there, and was living at our girls’ 
school in Tokyo. I always remembered 
her as my ‘Japan mother,’ for she it was 
who guided my glad but wavering foot- 
steps in their first contact with the strange 
and interesting mysteries of Japanese 
life and service during the first few weeks 
before I was sent to join Miss Rebecca 
Watson at Yonezawa, my first appoint-— 
ment. 

“The glimpse I had then of the scope 
and variety of her activities and responsi- 
bilities was quite sufficient to make my 
heart sink within me when, two years 
later, I was called to Tokyo to take her 
place while she came home on furlough. 
And when she took me around to intro- 
duce me as her temporary successor I felt 
as the Queen of Sheba did, that there was 
no more spirit in me. 

“Those five large day schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, with their twenty- 
one teachers — what could I, never hav- 
ing been a teacher, do with them! Those 
committee meetings with other mission- 
aries and Japanese workers, in which her 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Prepared under the direction of the Forward Movement Committee 


Adventuring in Faith—and How? 


“Have you heard the news? Have you 
heard the news?” 

The question came to me twice re- 
peated in a voice almost breaking with 
eagerness and joy. ‘‘Have you heard the 
news?” ‘“‘What news?” I ventured to ask. 
“Why, haven’t you heard —I’m going 
back to China right away!” 

If every woman in rural charge or city 
parish who has held steady in her loyalty 
and has worked, yea, even sacrificed, per- 
haps, that her dues might be paid, her 
Thank-Offering given or her mite box 
have its share — if only every last woman, 
I say, could have seen the great joy in that 
missionary’s face and heard the inexpres- 
sible thrill in her voice, she would have 
been fully compensated for whatever she 
has tried to do during the past year for 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

But this is about only one missionary. 
Last year when everything in the economic 
world was so very uncertain, the Society 
had to say to more than a hundred of its 
missionaries, if you are on furlough we do 
not know when we shall be able to return 
you to the field, and if you are on the field 
with furlough due we cannot promise, ex- 
cept for health or family emergencies, 
when you can come home. 

THe ADVENTURE IN FartH. Now about 
seventy of those detained on furlough are 
joining with this other one and saying 
just as exultingly, ‘‘Have you heard the 
news? They have voted to let me go 
back!” 

They have voted: and who are they? 
Literally, the General Executive Com- 
mittee meeting in Chicago in October, but 
in truth so few women could not of them- 
selves perform so great a task. The Gen- 
eral Executive Committee may vote but 
the women of every auxiliary from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the northern 
border to the Gulf, are the ones who can 
and must make the vote come true. 

Anp How? When Isabella Thoburn 
and Clara Swain were sent to the field in 
1869 there were, if we read the early rec- 

-ords correctly, about two thousand mem- 
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bers of the newly organized Soa to 
guarantee these young missionaries sup- 
port for themselves and their work. We 
now have 583 missionaries in active serv- 
ice looking to the members of this Society 
to stand back of them in every way. If 
we had half as many members to each 
missionary as there were in ’69 we should 
have a membership of 291,500. Surely 
this is not too high a goal for this year when 
it is true that there are probably a million 
and a half members of the Methodist 
Church in the United States who are eli- 
gible for auxiliary membership in the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

Large economies in the expense of the 
General Executive Committee Meeting 
and other items made it possible to return 
many missionaries to the field but that is 
only the first step in the great adventure. 
The next step and the next and next is to 
continue all missionary support and to 
enable them to go on with their work. 
Can this be done? Yes! A hundred times, 
yes! 

Anp How? Members and more mem- 
bers is the answer. All present ones re- 
tained and at least a hundred new ones 
gained in every district. This is the plan. 
Beginning in February and continuing 
through April and perhaps into May, 
membership promotion teams will travel 
—not by train nor by bus but by motor 
cars — into the districts of this Society 
and at gatherings of various sorts, as local 
situations may require, will present the 
challenge of the missionary enterprise of 
today to the end that thousands of mem- 
bers may be added to the number who are 
already standing loyally back of our 583 
missionaries. The teams will include, be- 
sides the person who drives the car, a 
national officer, a missionary or national 
and a Branch woman. 

The whole plan is to be carefully organ- 
ized. The director is Mrs. J. D. Bragg of 
St. Louis who is being temporarily re- 
leased from some of her duties as ho: 
base secretary of Des Moines Braneh 
she may undertake the tremendous 
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of setting up and directing this country- 
wide W. F. M. S. Motoreade. Associate 
directors to assist Mrs. Bragg will be the 
Branch home base secretaries and the con- 
ference and district secretaries. 

At the time of the Jubilee, Mrs. Lena 
Leonard Fisher interpreted the letters 
W. F. M.S. as meaning “‘We Face Mo- 
mentous Situations.” That fact has 
greater truth today. But now as then the 
secret of handling momentous situations 

is in facing them and that is what the 
women in this Society are uniting to do 
in this unprecedented nation-wide effort to 


ECRUIT EMBERS 
ETURN ISSIONARIES 
ESTORE 1¥ fAINTENANCE 


More about the motorcade will ap- 

pear next month on this page. What- 

ie ever you are asked to do, be ready to 
co-operate. 


oo 


Happenings Here and There 


Visitors to the caverns near Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, may go swimming in a 
perfectly safe swimming pool 1,280 feet 
underground, with a temperature of 
seventy degrees. 
< ‘When we studied history we learned 
that De Soto discovered the Mississippi 
: ‘River, but no one knew just where he 


reached it. Now we read that a hand- 
wrought horseshoe, imbedded in the 
heart of an oak tree, may prove that he 
first saw the Mississippi from the Chick- 
-—___ asaw Bluffs at Memphis. 
> We are reminded of the N. R. A. when 
ma we read that Italy has ordered its indus- 
tries to reduce the number of working 
hours and to add more employees in place 
- of permitting overtime work. 
___ Gold has been discovered in the Middle 
_ Volga region of Russia and the report 
_ says that there is a large quantity there. 
During the past year, taxpayers of 
England paid one hundred dollars for the 
_ education of each child in secondary 
schools. 
We have become somewhat accustomed 
to the obtaining of foodstuffs in this 
sepniry by barter, but it is a little sur- 
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prising to hear that barter has entered 
the realm of natural history. A number 
of moths, the first of their species to be 
caught in England, have been exchanged 
by the museum at Hull with a natural 
history museum for a whale. 

What is said to be the world’s largest 
statue, a gigantic figure of Lenin, will be 
placed on the top of the newly projected 
Palace of the Soviets to be built upon the 
site of the former Cathedral of the 
Redeemed. 

A fish that can spin along for several 
hundred yards on the surface of the sea, 
as if walking on its tail, is known as the 
ribbon-bill fish. It has a flattened nose 
that permits it to attach itself by suction 
to sharks and other large fishes and so get 
“free rides” for itself. This proceeding 
it varies by skimming along swiftly near 
the surface of the sea, or “walking” on 
the surface. 

The Associated Press says that the 
white population in the Northern Terri- 
tory of Australia is likely soon to be out- 
numbered by the half-castes. The whites 
are increasing only 0.3 per thousand, 
while the increase of the half-castes is 
16.2 per thousand. 

Thieves entered the Cathedral of Bel- 
grade and tore the decorations from the 
altars and the frames from the icons. 
What must have been their disappoint- 
ment when they discovered that the 
frames were only gilded tin and the 
precious stones colored glass! 

Paintings high up in the dome of the 
University of Notre Dame in South Bend, 
Indiana, have been recently retouched, 
and that brought to mind a story of the 
time whea they were painted by the 
famous Italian artist, Luigi Gregori. 
After the scaffolding had been taken down 
it was discovered that the eyebrows had 
been omitted from an angel. To rebuild 
the scaffolding would have been too ex- 
pensive, so the artist fastened his brush 
to a long fishing pole and, mounted on a 
high circular balustrade, painted in the 
missing brows. 

Three words, abstemiously, facetiously 
and arsenious, contain all the vowels in 
their proper order. 

The first free delivery of mail in the 
United States was in 1863. 


.. YET SPEAKETH 


SHE. 
Knowing the great regard in which 
Mrs. Nuelsen is held by the women of our 
Society, Mrs. Nicholson shares with us 
the following letter, written from Zurich, 
Switzerland, on October 31, 1933. 


My Dear Mrs. Nicholson: —It was 
very kind in you and the ladies of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to 
send a cable expressing your sympathy. 
From my heart I thank you. I am greatly 

‘moved by the many letters that come 
pouring in from all parts of Europe testi- 
fying to the blessed influence which Mrs. 
Nuelsen exerted, especially over the wives 
and children of our preachers. In her 
quiet, unassuming way, she scattered love 
all along the way and now she is reaping 
the fruit. But her going away leaves me 
very lonely. 

She had been ailing since the end of last 
year. I took her to Berlin,where she was 
examined by the best physicians. Every 
conceivable test was made and they 
thought she was nervously run down. 
Then I took her to several places in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, but the doctors 
did not find any cause for alarm. While 
I was in the Balkan countries, she was 
taken to our Methodist Hospital in Zurich, 
and when I returned the doctors told me 
that her disease was cancer, and that 
there was absolutely no hope for her. A 
surgical operation would be of no avail. 

The good Lord heard our prayers in 
his own way. The many prayers built a 
wall around her. Brave soul! She knew 
what disease had fastened upon her; she 
told me so with as steady a voice as 
though it was merely a toothache. But 
she added: ‘‘I know the Lord will take 
me home before those torturing pains 
come.” And so he did. The end came 
much sooner than we anticipated. She 
grew weaker very fast. On Saturday 
morning, October 14, she was quite feeble 
but clear in her thinking and speaking. 
She told Marie Louise to whom to give 
her dresses, asked me to go down town 
and buy roses for Marie Louise for her 
birthday the following day. When I asked 
her if I should give to the boys her bless- 
ing, she said: “Oh, do give them my bless- 


SS eas 
ing, my love, my all.” Then she said very — ne 
clearly all the verses of the old gospel song : 
“Simply trusting every day.” Toward 
noon, she said to me: ‘‘ You would better 

go and eat your dinner. I think I can 
sleep.”” When I stepped towards the door, 

she smiled, said ‘‘Good-bye,” actually 2: 
waved her hand to me, as she had done 
hundreds of times when I left her. Only 
this time she left me — never to come 
back. She closed her eyes like a tired ~— 
child and after a while ceased to breathe. — 

No agony, no sigh; quietly, peacefully, the — 
Lord took her into glory. 

When I returned from the Balkans two. 
weeks before her coronation, I had to tell — 
her about the work, especially about the 
preachers’ families, also about Lovetch. I — 
told her of the sorry plight in which the 
families of our preachers were; that they — 
have no money to buy clothes for the — 
children. We talked about asking the — 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in 
Switzerland to contribute clothing and 
underwear for the preachers’ wives and 
children and for our Orphan Home in 
Jugoslavia. She was very much interested 
and asked that a letter be sent out tothe 
auxiliaries, even told Marie Louise to 
donate of her own wearing apparel. That — 
was the last service she could render to = 
her mission cause. 

We sent out her appeal—and now 
after her death boxes and parcels are com- 
ing in every day, dozens, dozens of them. 
It seems as though the women of Switzer- 
land could not do enough to answer the 
last appeal of their president. We are — 
now in position to supply every preacher’s 
family in Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, and our orphans in Jugo- 
slavia, with warm clothing for the winter. 
The governments of all four countries 
have granted us exemption from duty. | 
How happy she will be to see from above _ 
those preachers, their wives and children, 
down here in southeastern Europe, clad 
warmly as the result of the last service es ie .-: 
was able to render in this world. 2 


Thanking you again and asking you t 
convey my gratitude to the ladies, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Joon L. NuEt 


eS All— Baichs 


_ To those who, through the past year, 
have retained and increased their faith in 
_ God’s promises, his answers to prayer, and 
in the knowledge that he cares for the 
way we work for his kingdom, there must 
come a thrill that this great Society should 
select for its slogan this year ‘ Adventur- 
ing in Faith.”” Read Hebrews 11, and 
then Eph. 6, 13-19. Paul said: ‘Above 
all take the ‘shield of faith’: the shield 
against any thought of depression, the 
shield against fear, the shield against sor- 
row. How much we need this shield — 
the shield of faith! Did not our last year’s 
experience show a lack of this protecting 
‘shield? Jesus said that even a small 
amount of faith would remove mountains; 
and we have had, and still have, moun- 
tains — mountains of unmet pledges, and 
mountains of fear which have kept us 
from making pledges. 
- The faith of the leper brought health 
and strength to his body; the faith of the 
_ blind man brought sight to his eyes; the 
- faith of the sinner brought forgiveness; 
: Rea: and the faith of the Christian steward 
will enlarge the life and bring through her 
faithful prayers the Kingdom of God. 
Let us contend for the faith, practice 
ae faith, and make faith, as Peter made it, 
_ *‘a precious faith.” 
Grace Noll Crowell calls faith a reach- 
__ ing hand — reaching up to God to bring 
back to us rare gifts from his hands. Are 
_ we belittling the power of God when we 
~ fail to reach up, when we fail to step out 
on the promises, when we fail to prove 
him, when we are lacking in faith? There 
Was once a great spring to which the 
people came for water. Some brought 
_ tiny cups, others buckets, still others 
barrels. Each went away with his vessel 
full. Each decided the measure of his 
“se supply by the size of the vessel with which 
e drew the water, while the never-failing 
ipply of the creat spring flowed on. 
Sometimes we think that God pours out 
more of his blessings to some than to 
ers. God does pour out, but we hold 


Mrs. S. A. caren 
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**Fellow-Workers for the Truth’’ 


Mrs. Berryman H. McCoy, W. F. M. S. 
Mrs. George Ruckderschell, W. H. M. S. 


(For the Private Devotional Hour) 


What Is Truth? A Meditation 


“Are you a fundamentalist or a mod- 
ernist?”’ The woman to whom the ques- 
tion was addressed looked thoughtful. . 


“T do not think I can be classified as 
either,” she said slowly. ‘‘I am a follower 
of Jesus and a seeker after the truth.” 


When Jesus, standing before Pilate, 
declared, ‘ ‘Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice,” Pilate flung back at 
him the question, “What is truth?” 


That question has been in the heart of 
every philosopher, every scientist, every 
explorer, every hungry searcher after God, 
through the ages. And there is an answer 
to their searching, clear and authoritative. 
Again the words of Jesus: “ Ye shall know 
we truth, and the truth shall make you 
Teese, 


As we have the courage to put aside 
tradition and prejudice, the unwillingness 
to surrender our own theories and imagin- 
ations, and honestly seek to know the 
truth, we find the truth. As our hearts 
open to it, it unfolds itself to us. 


The volume of understood truth has 
been growing, generation by generation, 
until at the beginning of the year 1934 we 
have enough of truth to live by to make 
of this world a heaven on earth. 


Are we truly seekers after truth? Or 
are we seeking to justify our own preju- 
dices, support our own credos, sustain our 
own biases? Browning says: 


There is an inmost center in us all 

Where truth abides in fullness; and around 
Wall unon wall the gross flesh hems it in — 
This perfect clear perception which is Truth. 


To know . . . consists in opening out a way 
Whereby the imprisoned splendor may escape. 
G. W. M. 


(Mrs. MeCoy’s address is 562 Bergen 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., and Mrs. 
Ruckderschell’s 3564 84th Street, Jackson 
- Heights, N. Y.) 


Mee: John C. Shover, 610 Livermore ae Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Maintain Membership 


This year we must be very practical: 
goals must be possible of attainment. For 
a number of years we have had “ Increase 
Membership” as a national goal, which is 
always a little difficult to attain in this de- 
partment. If we do our duty as counselors 
of young people, we shall see that as 
groups reach the age for the adult depart- 
ment they are promoted to the Wesleyan 
Service Guild and the auxiliary. These 
older groups which leave the department 
each year decrease the enrollment. In 
order to maintain total Branch member- 
ship, new members must be recruited from 
graduates from the junior department and 
others who have never before belonged to 
any missionary group. 

In order that Branches may reach this 
third national goal, they must work to take 
in new members in two ways: new societies 
organized and new members in active so- 
cieties. Friendship teams and district 
counselors are the key persons to see to 
the establishing of new groups. Of course 
every officer is interested and actively con- 
cerned to bring these groups into being. 
Every member and every local officer is 
directly responsible for bringing in new 
members. 

A good district counselor is constantly 
seeking to organize new societies because 
the missionary program needs them and 
they need the missionary program. Some 
few years ago an estimate was worked out 
whereby it was found that every new 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
group was worth fourteen hundred dollars 
to the society. That measures the finan- 
cial advantage but does not tell the whole 
story. Every missionary has a certain 
courage and inspiration arising purely 
from the knowledge that a definite num- 
ber of people are working and praying for 
her. Every struggling group of new Chris- 
tains in the younger churches needs the 
encouragement of Christian groups in our 
churches helping them with sympathetic 
support. 

New members in established groups 


help to perpetuate the society. Where 
Standard Bearers do not constantly take 
in younger girls, there will come a time 
when all have passed Standard Bearer age. 
The younger girls growing up in the church 
are denied the privilege of participation in 
the missionary group where they are so 
much needed and where their interests 
should be educated. 

This year won’t you try hard to see that 
younger girls are brought in and given a 
place as junior Standard Bearers? Try 
again to enroll the girl who hasn’t seemed 
interested before.- Do all you can to help 
the girl who is dropping out because she 
can’t pay dues. 

Auxiliary mothers can do much to help 
girls in paying dues. The girls may be 
called in to perform services by which they 
may earn the money for their dues. Some- 
times it is only encouragement which a 
girl needs, and a new perspective. There — 
are so many calls for money, and some 
come especially near to touching a girl’s 
pride. The missionary motive needs re- 
emphasis occasionally. 

Register now! The Missionary Worker’s 
Training Course by correspondence for all 
missionary workers, auxiliary, young peo- 
ple and junior workers. Send your regis- 
tration to the superintendent of young 
people in your Branch. Lessons begin 
January 31. 

Course A deals with the organization 
and purpose of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, literature for leaders, 
publicity, how to organize a group, psy- 
chology in missionary work, and how to 
find and train leaders. The price of 
Course A is seventy-five cents sent with 
your registration. It consists of seven les- 
sons and a review. 

Course B offers a study of the local 
society and its program, under such head- 
ings as program building, presenting mis- 
sionary information, reports, speaking and 
writing, practical methods, and psychol- 
ogy. It consists of seven lessons and a re- 
view. The price is seventy-five cents sent 
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Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 
2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Choose Your Plans 


It is suggested that you begin early to 
talk to the children about their plans for 
Town Meeting Day, which most of you 
will hold in June. There is always danger 

- of attempting too much in work with chil- 
dren. It is better to do one thing well than 
to start and not finish a number of things. 
You cannot of course do all of the things 
suggested in this year’s plan. Choose 
those plans which are best adapted to your 
own group and endeavor to carry them 
out. 

You have been left free to carry on your 
mite box and Thank-Offering projects in 
whatever way you and your leaders think 
best. If you are confused about this phase 
of the work write to your own Branch 
superintendent for guidance. 

You will find that the emphasis for Jan- 
| uary is education. The school on the 
: map of Friendship Village should be called 

to the children’s attention. You will 

notice that the worship service and the 
’ letter from the general superintendent to 
the children stress the educational phase 
of missionary work. 

The museum should be started this 
month. It could well be made a perma- 
nent part of the King’s Herald equipment 
- and could be added to each year. The 

children always enjoy making collections 
and it can become a very profitable and 
educational pursuit. 
a Are you attending the monthly meet- 
___ ings of the auxiliary and reporting your 
___work to them? This is most important. 
_ The women should be familiar with the 
_ work which is being done with the chil- 
dren. They should also feel their respon- 
sibility for carrying on this important 
activity. See that proper reports are 
' made. We are urging you to be exceed- 
ingly careful in this matter. Reports 
should be accurate and actually tell a 
“story of what is being done in the junior 
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Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, IIlinois 


Hands Around the World 

At the Wesleyan Service Guild Central 
Committee meeting in November, we cer- 
tainly felt that through our fellowship and 
work in this great organization we were 
clasping hands around the world. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety representatives on the Central Com- 
mittee are Mrs. J. M. Avann, Mrs. Frank 
Baker, and Mrs. C. N. Timmons. As they 
explained to us the efficient and far-reach- 
ing work that the Society is doing, thrilled 
us with the story of the plans of the 
““motoreade,’’ amazed us with facts about 
colleges abroad, showing how their stu- 
dents are permeating their national life 
with Christian ideals; as they laid all these 
facts before us, we were challenged anew 
to carry on and were grateful to have a 
part in so great a project. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety is represented on the Central Com- 
mittee by Mrs. Daniel Stecker, Mrs. A. O. 
Aldrich, and Mrs. J. N. Rodeheaver. 
They, too, set before us a series of facts 
that challenged our interest and renewed 
our spirits. The desperately serious situ- 
ations in which we find ourselves here in 
our homeland calls. for very statesman- 
like and far-seeing leadership. In certain 
areas the future management of the work 
can be turned over to the local constitu- 
ency. Through this action, funds and per- 
sonnel are released for strengthening the 
line at points where expansion is vital. 

The Wesleyan Service Guild offers to 
business and professional women the 
privilege and opportunity of sharing in 
the work of these societies. Guild mem- 
bers throughout the country are surely 
grateful thus to have a share in helping 
bring about the time when it will be com- 
pletely and practically true that 


In Christ now meet both East and won 
In him meet North and South. 

All Christly souls are one in him 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


Lena Kwapp. 
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Matilda A.,Spencer 
(Continued from page 19) 


influence was so helpful, dealing with 
temperance and rescue work — all new 
to me! And the financial responsibilities 
— treasurer for the mission, receiving 
and disbursing funds from the different 
Branches, with books kept in American 
dollars, English pounds and Japanese 
yen; keeping aceounts for the five day 
schools, for our girls’ school, and for our 
own missionary home — and I with no 
experience in such matters! 

“But when we went to the ‘women’s 
meetings,’ little gatherings in private 
‘homes, and, dropping on our knees, 
bowed our heads to the floor in greeting 
to the assembled women, then joined the 
circle sitting on the matted floor and 
began our simple service of song and 
scripture lesson, prayers and testimonies 
— then my heart (though not my suffer- 
ing knees) felt right at home. And the 
little evangelistic trips out on the district 
were a joy and inspiration. 

“And so my early and abiding i impres- 
sions of Miss Spencer were of a true 
missionary; devoted to her Lord and to 
the Japanese people whom she went to 
serve — a spiritual, strong, steady, sane 
personality, unceasing in loving and efh- 
cient service, and my ‘Japan mother’ to 
the end.” 

Life is more worth living because of her 
influence; life has been touched with God 
through her. 

ALBERTA B. Sprowzes, Tokyo, Japan. 
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: Young People 
(Continued from page 24) 


with your registration on or before Jan- 
uary 15, 1934. 

Course C relates our Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society work to the general 
leadership training program of our church. 
To take any of the courses under this 
group send for Leadership Training Bul- 


letin No. 2 to Dr. Nathaniel Forsyth, 


740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The tuition fee for these courses is one 
dollar each. This bulletin offers you a 
wide choice from which you may take the 
subject most helpful to you in your gen- 
eral church work this year. 


- Research Bureau. There he studied codpera’ 


1 ROE STR, re ey Sve s: 


If at least one member from your, 
takes any one of the training co’ 
may credit your society with reach 
fifth goal. 
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Messages From Our cle 
ae, 
(Continued from page 17) 


busy in my own small school at all ti 
and cannot go to see them. I am very gl 
that by the blessing of God og ‘wor! 
bearing some fruit. 
I always pray for you and your fs an 
that God may bless you in all you do, tl 
he may increase your wealth and give j 
sound health to enjoy life. 
Your Sister in Christ the Saviour, — 
Pryari SINGH, 
North India Conferen 


oo wee ie 
Women in the Kingdom of God 
Movement ; 


(Continued from page 7) 


important human interest. Many Christiai 
have calmly accumulated great wealth throug 
easy manipulation of see ete., while 1 
brothers have received very little “for th Tor 
days of toil with their hands. Christians hay 
started many great social reforms; why have t 
not faced this question fearlessly? Competitic 
has been the gine of all usiness 
so-called Christian world for centuries. K 
Sensei declares, however, that as Chris 
cannot recognize the necessity for ecu 
competition but that ‘“‘codperation” sho 
the guiding principle of all Christian eco 
As a part of his Kingdom of God program 
fore, he is working hard to establish 
tives. Women are the buyers in this country 
well as in the West, so without enlisting 
support codperatives would be a failure. — 
izing this, the Federation of Codperatives has 
in a very able woman, a Christian, Mrs. Ma * 
oka, as head of the women’s department. — - 
husband worked in the Ohara Social Prolene” ‘cos 


and wrote a book on the subject. 2 

“So I studied codperatives, too, and as a 
housewife realized keenly that we womer 3 
buyers, must have consumer codperatives. A 
my husband died I began working in t' 
Lately I have been travellin, about th 
country, for the women’s side of the 
ment of the codperatives has 
vigorous. Rural codperatives have 
greatly lately, and the rural women 
tical domestic science. Their unders 


es Dene 


There is no necessity for the periodical depres- 
ons as the capitalistic world knows them. It 
is because our economic life is un-Christian that 
_ we have these periods of suffering and also the 
ridiculously unequal distribution of wealth. 
Christian women must take their responsibility 
in this important part in bringing in the 
Kingdom. 


Mrs. Kora (A Peace Leader) 


After returning from America last year, I 
ealled on yarious Christian leaders to find out 
what they thought about the Shanghai affair. 
That was the first time I had ever met per- 

_sonally Mrs. Kora. She had just lost her position 
as teacher in the Tokyo Women’s University 
(non-Christian) because of her peace activities. 

_ (They kept her on with three hours, so it could 
not be said that she was discharged.) During 
ws that interview, Mrs. Kora said something that 
made me hang my head with shame, for had not 
: we Westerners almost two thousand years of 
Jesus’ teaching as a background for our actions? 
_ “JT entered Columbia University just at the time 

_ _ when America was entering the World War. I 

must have been very innocent before I went to 

America, for I thought all Christians were paci- 

fists and that all thought war was wrong. I 
remember the first Sunday I went to a large 
im. Se York church and heard a very famous 
Christian preacher. To my amazement, through 
his entire sermon he urged his audience to go to 

___war, ‘For this is a war to end war,’ he declared. 
I was disillusioned. Afterward, as I walked 

a= down the church steps, I felt crushed. A light 

_ had gone out of my heart. If at that time I had 
not come in contact with a small group of Chris- 

_ tians who were not afraid to be called cowards 
_ because they were pacifists, I should have lost 
my faith forever. 

at am facing the same thing now,” said Mrs. 
Kora, ‘ ‘only in some ways it is so different. 
‘Miss Kilburn,” she said, “there are so few of 
us here, and our whole background has been so 

different. Our government is so different, too; 
_ we have no freedom as you do. During the World 
- War, if you could prove that you were a con- 
--scientious objector, you were excused from 
active service. But here no one is excused. If 
we could feel that by sacrificing our lives we 
n ‘might help the cause, it would be an incentive 
to resist. But we should be given no public trial 
ta - all, in such a case — just be quietly put out 
ae the way.” 

‘She stopped for a moment, and then, with 
spirit, said: “However, we must be true to our 
ader, the Prince of Peace!” 

During a recent interview Mrs. Kora said to 

, “We women are worried about the future. 
We > fear dark things ahead. In 1935 the London 
al Holiday will end, and then what? When 
time comes Christians all over the world 
ist stand firm though it may mean our lives, 
Christianity will fail. Many non-Christians 
wn deep in their hearts feel that the sword is 
e wrong method. They are watching to see 
we may do.” Later, “I belong to two 
t groups. One of these is in touch with 
Christians. We write letters back and 
hey tell us how our Japanese planes have 
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bombed their homes, and we write and ask them 
to forgive us and promise to do all in our power 
to stop it.” 


I have read a number of these letters. To 


quote from one: “ Dear Friends in China: Receiv- 
ing your appealing letters, our hearts are stricken 
with agony, remorse and shame! I came back 
to Japan to work with real pacifists here. I called 
on Dr. Kagawa and he said he is ready to go to 
prison or even to death if he should be called, to 
stop the present disasters. When I asked him 
to go to China, he said he was too ashamed to 
face the Chinese friends. So you understand his 
feelings. When he started to Formosa for a two 
weeks trip for the Kingdom of God Movement, 
he left with us peace petitions for the Premier 
and Elder Statesman Saionji, who is making 
efforts to stop the troubles.” _ 

In answer to a question I asked Mrs. Kora, she 
said: ‘‘ Missionaries are in a difficult position but 
you are not responsible that your government is 
putting on a big naval program. If you openly 
disapprove of those things, we shall understand. 
At our Saturday Club, which consists of absolute 
pacifists, we heard the other day that an Inter- 
national Friendship Group went to President 
Roosevelt and protested against the unfair immi- 
gration law, against the presence of the fleet in 
the Pacific, and also against the building of more 
battleships. The men draw their swords, but 
women in America are drawing them back,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and we women of the Far East are watch- 
ing!” Then: ‘‘How wonderful that you people 
can protest like that to your President! We 
women in Japan, however, have more freedom 
than do the men, when it comes to war. We are 
not yet called upon to draw the sword, and 
because we are women we can speak out more 
freely, too. Therefore, our responsibility as Chris- 
tian women is very great.”’ 

The Kingdom of God cannot come in any 
country unless the Christians stand together 
against war. Kagawa Sensei feels that we must 
face the problems that cause war and try to solve 
them. For this reason he is advocating the 
planting of nut trees over the mountains in Japan 
to help solve the food problem. The Christian 
women of Japan here need our prayerful support. 


Miss Topping (Interpreter) 

Miss Topping’s mother and father were Bap- 
tist missionaries. She has always lived in Japan 
except while she was in school and university in 
America. While general secretary of the Kobe 
Y. W. C. A., she watched Mr. Kagawa in his 
work in the slums and as he started on his King- 
dom of God Movement program. As she watched 
she realized that this was a very unique Christian 
leader. His principles coincided with her deepest 
hopes for the Kingdom of God. The first time I 
met her was at Columbia University while we 
were both on furlough. She had received from 
Mr. Kagawa the call to go back to Japan and 
work in the Kingdom of God Movement. She 
was to be independent of any church board. It 
was a tremendous step in faith, but she took it 
and has ever since been giving all her time and 
energy to the cause. Her father and mother have 
retired from active service and joined her in this 
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NEEDED — Basy Tunes! 


Miss Elizabeth S. Roberts, Seoul, Korea, writes 
from East Gate Hospital: — My Korean helpers 
have done the work this past year and I cannot 
praise them enough for the way they have carried 
on. Dr. Ahn, who has been with us fifteen years, 
carries the maternity department with great skill, 
and Dr. Noda Kim takes care of the dispensary 
and other patients. Our personnel consists of two 
doctors and ten nurses, of whom six are graduate 
nurses. The others graduate this year, the last 
class of nurses we shall graduate. But we are still 
going to have our share in training young women 
as we are starting a midwifery school. I am 
busy now getting ready for the five girls who will 
take that course with us this coming year. One 
of the greatest needs of the country today is for 
midwives and since we are the only hospital in 
the country that is entirely given over to obstet- 
rical work, with women in charge, this is the place 
for such training. This has been in my mind for 
years and now that it seems to have materialized 
my joy knows no bounds. 

We cared for nine hundred twenty-nine in- 
patients last year, most of them mothers and 
babies. About three hundred of these were free 
cases cared for by our free bed money. In the 
dispensary we helped 3,727 besides answering a 
good many out-calls. We also have our share in 
public health work, one nurse giving her entire 
time to that and Dr. Kim taking care of the baby 
clinic. When one considers that we have only two 
doctors and that most of our babies are born at 
night, this seems like a very good record and I 
am proud of it. 

This last year we have received very few pack- 
ages of supplies for the hospital and I have had a 
hard time to get diapers and baby shirts to cover 
our little ones. Our towels and sheets are worn 
out, too, but new supplies of small baby shirts 
and diapers are our greatest need. 


MeEMORIALS OF SUTTER 

Miss Adis Robbins wrote from Cawnpore, India: 
—We had a wonderful conference this year, at 
the girls’ school in Gonda. We stayed in the new 
teachers’ quarters, which are a series of rooms 
opening on a long veranda with low pillars and 
archways. The small yard was enclosed by a 
wall over which on one side hung a tall palm 
tree. This tree was especially interesting because 
from every leaf, nearly, a weaver bird’s nest 
hung. The bird builds a nest like the oriole. The 
mission school is at the edge of a rather large 
village, so we had varied scenes, country and 
town. 

The bit of scenery that interested me most was 
a group of suttee monuments in a woods near a 
small lake. Suttee is the name for an ancient 
custom which the British have forbidden. A wife 
who outlived her husband threw herself on his 
funeral pyre and was burned with his body. I 


saw fifteen brick platforms about this lake which 
mark the places where these women had made 
this supreme sacrifice years ago; for suttee has 
been forbidden for over fifty years. 

The surroundings of this place were typically 
Hindu. On an island in the center of the lake 
there was a large Hindu temple overgrown with 
brush, moss and vines. On the opposite bank 
there were several Hindu temples with tiers of 
steps leading down to the water. Many people 
see this place and pass it over casually, but I was 
awed by the memory of the women who gave 
their lives for their husbands who in life had 
probably treated them with no respect. 


Lec aNnD Riss BRoKEN 


Miss Nora Webb, Constantine, North Africa, 
tells us: — The other day a young woman came in 
to ask for medical help. She was carrying a child 
of three years old in her arms, and though the 
child looked ill and miserable, it was not for her 
that the mother sought help. Naturally the child 
made the greater appeal and we sent her for ex- 
amination. The doctor found the left leg frac- 
tured in two places, and four ribs broken, and as 
the accident that caused these was a year ago, 
the suffering of the child may be better imagined 
than described. Of course, we insisted that she go 
to the hospital, and we hope the poor little child 
has escaped being maimed for life. We have had 
several cases like this, and some we have not been 
able to save, through the selfishness of the parents, 
whose so-called love for the child could not bear 
the separation that going to the hospital means. 
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Women in the Kingdom of God 
Movement 
(Continued from page 27) 


new service, and together they have a great mis- 
sion to perform, that of interpreting to the out- 
side world the Kingdom of God Movement of 
Japan. They feel that in this movement and its 
leader there are unique features that the Chris- 
tian world would do well to know. Miss Topping 
receives letters of inquiry from all over the world 
— New Zealand, France, Africa, Germany, and 
many from England and America, asking ques- 
tions about the books and other elements in the 
program of Mr. Kagawa. Her earnestness and 
complete consecration are an inspiration to the 
many who meet her. 


All Churches Must Coéperate 

to Bring in the Kingdom 
It is interesting to note that the above Chris- 
tian leaders, who are all doing various types of 
work, represent five different denominations. 
Dr. Kagawa feels strongly that the Kingdom of 
(Continued on page 33) ts 
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Topeka Branch 


Through what was for much of its vast area the 
most distressing year since the terrible grass- 
hopper days of long ago (when you Easterners 
sent us missionary barrels), Topeka Branch has 
come in triumphant faith, her record one to post 
in the annals alongside the sacrificial achieve- 
ments of our pioneer mothers. It was eminently 
fitting that the fruits of such a victory should be 
brought to the Master’s feet in such a wonderful 
Golden Jubilee Branch Meeting as we had last 
~~ October in “Old~ First,” Topeka, where the 
5 Branch was born in November, 1883. 


JUBILEE NoTEsS 


Only high lights of the session can be men- 
tioned. What a joy to have Mrs. Nicholson and 
Miss Hooper! For the former it was homecoming 
after years afar. Her parents, Rev. and Mrs. 
; A. T. Riley, made Methodism and Missions syn- 
: onymous during fine pastorates in Kansas. Evelyn 
b Riley was a charter member of Topeka’s first 
_ children’s mission band... . Nineteen furloughed 
7 missionaries would make any meeting wonderful. 
= Topeka Branch had twenty-seven in the states 
at the time and all but eight were there. Wisely 
= most of the time was given to them. There was 
heartbreak in the news that only two could go 
back, so depleted was the treasury. Then what 
a thrill was ours a month later, at learning that 
General Executive made it possible for practically 
all those ready to return to their stations. ... It 
was not Branch Meeting though; couldn’t be 
without “Miss Ella.’”” When two sisters have 
given forty-five years as Branch corresponding 
secretaries, as have Matilda and Ella Watson, 
a Watson-less session is a strange and unreal 
Z thing. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
world is thankful that she is much better and 
y could go to Chicago, but our regret is as great 
as Miss Ella’s that she had to lie in bed and miss 
the feast at Topeka. . . . It was good to have 
Mrs. Isham home once more. Her contribution 
to our Branch through many years can never be 
weighed. Her forty-seven-page book, “The Ju- 
 pilee Record of Topeka Branch,” just issued, is a 
treasure chest, a new Acts of the Apostles. 

The Branch warmly welcomes our new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ralph S. Cushman, wife of our 
Denver Area bishop, who succeeds beloved Mrs. 

“Mead. Bishop Mead is now living in Des Moines 
Branch, mich, as did Minneapolis Branch, cele- 
brated at the same time the progress of the half 
century since all three grew out of old “Western.” 


Home Notes 


a rs. H. E. Wolfe, home base secretary, reports 
35 auxiliaries in thirty-six districts of thirteen 
conferences. Total membership, 36,810. Mrs. 
B. M. Davies, our incomparable treasurer, re- 
rts $149,216.68 in these ‘‘parlous times.’’ Not 
se 1916 has the Branch given less than $100,- 
. Southwest Kansas Conference led in mem- 
ers and receipts. Truly it was a year of real mis- 


An interesting race was run in the past year 
by the women of two of the vastest districts in 
the Branch. San Antonio District (Texas) won 
out with 175 reading course graduates to 172 in 
Liberal District of Southwest Kansas. Each is a 
land of great open spaces, San Antonio having 
some 350 by 300 miles and Liberal about 250 by 
200. This is just an evidence of the hugeness 
which is one of the appeals of this mid-American 
Branch, larger than all of Europe save Russia. 
The fastest train would need over two days and 
nights to go from its northeast to its southwest 
corner. 


Our DAUGHTERS 


In her fifty years, Topeka Branch has had 182 
daughters on the field. How proud we are to 
know that eighty-nine — almost exactly half — 
are still in service. Neither last fall nor this were 
any new missionaries commissioned, but many 
signs point to rifts in the economic cloud, and 
soon we hope we can quit saying “No” to our 
fine group of waiting recruits. 

Several of our furloughed girls have been busy 
inspiring the home churches and the seed sown 
is already bearing fruit. Perhaps the most inten- 
sive itinerary has been that of Eva Ostrom, re- 
cently home from her first term in Constantine, 
North Africa. In Liberal District alone, from 
October 17 to November 12, she travelled some 
nine hundred miles, spoke sixty-six times in 
about twenty-five churches and reached workers 
in every auxiliary. She says her tale of her great 
swing around the frontier circle, out where towns 
are twenty-five to fifty miles apart, would be as 
thrilling as stories from the foreign field. From 
Liberal District she worked at once into Dodge 
City District and the more eastern parts of 
Southwest Kansas Conference, heartening the 
folk and being rejuvenated by the virile church 
loyalty and beautiful hospitality. 

Dr. Miriam Albertson and Theresa Lorenz, 
nurse, sailed October 27 for their work in Bareilly 
Hospital. Lois Witham has arrived to serve in 
Women’s Union Medical College, Shanghai. 
Elma Chilson is teaching in Merced, Calif. 
Martha McCutcheon and Hazel Wood are in 
college in Chicago; Harriet Halverstadt, Boston; 
Ruth Larson, Lincoln, Neb.; Elsie Power, Law- 
rence, Kansas; Mabel Sheldon, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Mabel Simpson’s itinerating in Holdrege Dis- 
trict, Nebraska, was prevented when Mrs. Magill 
and Mrs. Clifton, officers, were injured in an 
automobile accident en route home from Topeka. 
Bessie Meeker has been helping greatly in her 
home state, Colorado, Urdell Montgomery in 
hers, Nebraska, and Roxanna Oldroyd in South- 
west Kansas. 

The Branch sympathizes with Mrs. Sam J. 
Blumberg, district secretary, Seguin, Texas, in 
the recent tragic death of her daughter. The 
personnel of our workers has been spared in a 
marvelous way and their health maintained well 
in these strenuous times, for which we thank God. 
Our official family was much changed this fall. 
New workers include Mrs. Harold Case, Topeka, 
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young people’s superintendent, Mrs. Clem Spy- 
ker, Denver, junior, Mrs. Z. W. Gunckle, Black- 
well, Okla., extension. 


Mrs. CraupE M. Gray, 
Secretary of Literature. 


New England Branch 


“Did you hear the news?” was on everyone’s 
tongue as New England women began to pass 
around the information that came as such a 
shock to the Board meeting last spring. “Why, 
Clementina Butler has passed in her resignation!’’ 

Many of us couldn't remember back to the 
time when Miss Butler was not the leading spirit 
of our Branch, and throughout the length and 
breadth of New England no one else so symbol- 
izes “‘missions.” She is loved and admired every- 
where for her utter devotion to the cause of 
spreading the gospel of Christ on earth. 

The Boston Social Union in its opening ban- 
quet of the fall observed “India Night”? which 
was in the nature of a reception to Miss Butler, 
formally to express the love and appreciation in 
the hearts of the people of New England as she 
was about to retire from active office in the 
Branch. The evening was indeed in honor of the 
entire Butler family with a fitting tribute on the 
program under the caption, ‘‘ Missionary Pion- 
eers.” It was a colorful occasion with the ban- 
quet hall of the Boston City Club gaily decorated 
with Indian flags, posters, scarfs and ornaments. 

Bishop Charles Wesley Burns made the first 
address, on the subject ‘‘They Began.” He 
pointed out that the significance of the occasion 
lay in two directions: first, it was a reminder of 
the beginnings of the work in India and Mexico; 
second, it visualized the vastness and ripeness of 
these fields today. 

Amid hearty clapping, which bespoke the 
affection of the whole audience, Miss Butler was 
presented. She spoke on ‘‘India’s Ultimate De- 
sire,” declaring that there is an Old India and a 
New India. She told about a day some years ago 
when she was in Bareilly, meditating on what the 
years had brought forth. In that very town a 
scaffold had been erected for her father, and now 
everywhere in India are hundreds of thousands of 
Christians, thousands of churches and large 
numbers of Christian institutions. 

Miss Butler declared she had come back from 
India the last time with a wonderful increase in 
courage as to the vitality of Indian Methodism, 
because they have the One who is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. 


An Increase In “Lire Expectancy” 


Great was our dismay the past summer when 
we learned that six of our major offices must be 
filled with new women. ‘Why, it just can’t be 
done!” or “ How shall we ever get along?’”’ were 
heard on all sides. What Branch would not be 
filled with dismay at such a prospect? But just 
at that point we started our first “Adventure in 
Faith” for the year. 

Our committee made an extensive survey of the 
Branch and brought in a fine report. To our 
retiring officers who had been so faithful and de- 
voted we brought our token of love and apprecia- 
tion and to our new officers we made a pledge of 
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renewed loyalty and codperation. Mrs. 1 om 
M. LeSourd, our president, has sates in wit i 
splendid enthusiasm. Mrs. Adolphus Linfield, 
our new home base secretary, has come up rt 
through the ranks, having held district and con- 
ference offices. Mrs. William S. Mitchell is our "4 
new corresponding secretary. ¥ 3 
Someone has remarked that New England is = 
‘increasing its age expectancy” in its list of ‘offi- | Z : < 
cers, at any rate. How often it takes a crisis tore ng 
disclose latent possibilities! ’ & eT aS 


“ 


Branco MEETING 


In spite of our regret at losing so many faithful ae . 
officers, our Branch annual meeting was perme- nee 
ated with a certain feeling of optimism. Although — ay 
reports seemed to show that many of the soci ys 
ties were struggling as faithfully as could be ex- 

ected, nevertheless the women felt that we still 

ave untapped resources in many of ourchurches 
in the younger women who have not as yet been — 
reached. Our new president announcéd that she  — 
was determined to ask all of her younger cee: pe 
ances who were not yet in a missionary Cer ae ra 
just why they were not interested. We i4 x 


need new, young blood, and it must be sought f 
insistently but of course very tactfully. With th 

marvellous inspiration of Stanley Jones as the 
final speaker at the Branch annual meeting we — 
launched a year of adventuring in faith. 


iat ey 
New Proeram Ippas : t 


In our monthly board meetings this year we 

are planning two main emphases at each meeting. - 

A different missionary is to be featured each time 

in order that we may better acquaint ourselves 
with our missionaries, and a different department —_ 
will be featured at each meeting. -~ 

The December meeting was Junior Month. 
The very best religious books and Bibles for chil- 
dren, from our own church book concern and 
others, were on display with mimeographed lists 
to distribute. Mrs. Warren Powell gaveaninter- 
esting and instructive talk on the subject and __ 
ample opportunity was given the women to look _ by 
over the display for their junior societies, for 
their own children and for Christmas suggestions. 

A very impressive feature, suggested at North- 
field, was used at the December board meeting. — 
The devotional service took the form of the — 
Lord’s Prayer in song. The prayer was softly and — 
reverently repeated by the leader, phrase by — 
phrase, and after each one, like a response, | ye 
hymn appropriate to the thought of the verse 
was slowly and reverently sung by the audience, 
accompanied by the piano. 

A number of years ago I heard our beloved: 
Mrs. Charles Parkhurst say that she considered - 
a day lost wherein she had not been able to do 
some specific thing for missions. I was deeply i 
pressed by that simple but vivid expression of her 
missionary zeal and have ever remembered it. 
No one can estimate her influence in our Bra 
At this time when our Society is in such 
is more of that old-time spirit of constan’ 
devotion which we must somehow re 
we not inspire more women to thus de 
portion of each <i to our beloved on : 
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The Study 


Monts: February. 
Srupy THemp: Woman and Progress. 
With what amaze would our revered ‘‘Found- 
_ ers” have considered the study topics for Feb- 
_ruary! arly Study ‘Supplements to the 
_ FRrtmND” suggested heavy programs covering the 
_ history, customs and religions of peoples of 
_ strange and mysterious lands, with long lists of 
_ books for reference. Our mothers ‘“‘read papers”’ 
religiously and had their personal rewards for, 
as a distinguished bishop remarked, membership 
- in the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
_ “fa liberal education.”” But consider the topics 
- for February. 
(a) ‘‘McDowell Fellows as Trained Leaders.” 
_ When Mrs. McDowell retired from the presi- 
'deney of the Society a dozen years ago the 
_ Society established in her honor the ‘‘McDowell 
Fellowship Fund” to provide graduate training 
_ for promising young women who had completed 
- work in our schools in foreign lands. In 1932 
twenty-eight McDowell Fellows had returned 
____and were in active service in their own countries. 
Their occupations indicate their ability and the 
_ thoroughness of preparation. (See page 8.) 
_ Asevangelists, teachers, nurses, physicians and 
‘specialists in helping this world’s needs they 
carry on work begun by our missionaries and are 
finding new highways and byways to reach people. 
_ (b) ‘National Leadership in Missionary Ef- 
fort.” Very early our missionaries gathered 
‘women converts into auxiliaries of the Society. 
The honor for the first independent organization 
oes to Japan, where the Japan Woman’s Mis- 
ionary Society was organized in 1918, with Miss 
Tomi Furuta at its head. So successful was their 
rork that the Japan Methodist Church has 
nstituted a Board of Woman’s Work and Miss 
‘uruta was chosen to head it up. The Korean 
lissionary Society came next, and its devoted 
embers support two missionaries in Manchuria, 
one in Japan, two in ‘“‘mountain work”’ in Korea 
nd scholarships in Isabella Thoburn College! 
_A little later the Fukien Woman’s Missionary 
ciety assumed support of a mission station in 
distant Yungan. Methodist women of Mexico 
egan to plan and give ‘‘for others.”” When, in 
29, the International Department of the 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society opened the 
r for the affiliation of these and others in a 
dwide sisterhood of effort for the Kingdom, 
response was enthusiastic. Twenty-one 
anizations now are banded together for mut- 
strengthening. In a world drifting into 
lent nationalism the growth of this friendship 
ost hopeful. 
(ce) ‘Widening Spheres of Interest.’’ The 
lineteenth century has been called ‘‘the woman’s 
y.” Developments of the first third of the 
itieth have earned the title. Forty-five years 
Miss Grace Stephens created a furor when, 


city of Madras, she issued invitations 
”? 


| PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 
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The invited guests were not ‘‘society buds” 
but ladies in the zenanas to which she had en- 
trance. Not all those invited came and only 
after solemn promise of proper chaperonage, the 
banishment of all men from the mission com- 
pound and other conditions did these purdah 
women appear to meet strangers of their own 
race and city. They were children, exploring, 
delighted, amazed at so much freedom, without 
thought beyond the hour. Today purdah parties 
are held even in remote mission stations and the 
women are concerned with great aims. If they 
cannot read, they are determined that their 
daughters shall. A great step forward was the 
organization of the All-India Woman’s Confer- 
ence; then came the All-Asia and the Inter- 
national Congress held in Chicago last year. (See 
November FRrenp, p. 376, also this issue, page 10.) 

With widening contacts have come great con- 
cepts of the work women have to do. Ten years 
ago, Helen Kim, then a college student, proposed 
to the General Executive Committee the forma- 
tion of a worldwide organization of women to 
afford protection for women and children. Her 
dream is coming true in these great movements. 
Who can tell whereunto this may lead! ‘‘Men 
have gotten the world into a sorry mess and it 
can never be bettered till women share in the 
governance,” said Dr: Kim in later years. 
‘Women must take upon their shoulders the 
burden of leadership. ... There must be a trus- 
teeship of women in all important matters that 
interferes not modestly but commandingly,” 
declared the International Congress. ‘‘To build 
a social order providing security and opportunity 
for all we accept as the task of our time,’’ was the 
pledge of the Congress. 

(d) ‘‘Peace.’’? Everywhere that women meet, 
in the Orient or Occident, goes up the cry for the 
elimination of war. (See textbook, pp. 91-95, also 
this issue, page 12.) If you are doubtful of the 
ultimate outcome, do your part, not only in 
prayers and petitions to our government, but in 
this work of training Christian leaders round the 
world. ‘‘Men make the roads but it is women who 
teach children how to walk.” 

We cannot too strongly urge the careful prepa- 
ration of the topics of this program and their 
wide hearing in the churches. Let no woman 
anywhere in Methodism think missionary work 
unrelated to the problems of our age. 

Materials are available in the textbook, 
‘‘Hastern Women Today and Tomorrow,’’ the 
January I'rienp and files of the Frr=np. 


(Mrs. G. W.) Mary IsHam. 
Oo 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


— Alfred Tennyson. 
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uary if two-thirds of the dues were paid 
in the first quarter, or a Christmas offer- 
ing was taken, or an item of field support 
is assumed. 

oo 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


This is a curious New Year wish, I know, 

And yet it is sincere. I wish for you 

That measure of real joy that you bestow 

Throughout the year; such good as you may do 

To those who halt through fear or lose the way; 

Such happy hours as you to children give; 

Such hopes as you hold out to those who live 

Where shadows group to make life dull and gray; 

Such hopes as you help others to achieve; 

Such comfort as you bear to those who grieve; 

Such peace as your own presence radiates. 

And though my wish removes you far from Fate’s 

False-prated sway, it leaves in your own hand 

The power to gain what you yourself command. 
—Leigh Michael Hodges. 


* * * 


Our New Department: Have you seen it? 
It takes the place of ‘In Branch Circles”’ and is 
quite changed in character as well as in name. 
“Among Ourselves”’ is planned to be rather in- 
formal and to talk about Branch matters and 
people, or methods of work — “or sumpin’.” 
The contents are left to each Branch to decide 
and we hope for much variety. 

Each Branch will have a page twice a year, 
and this will be prepared by someone selected by 
the Branch, though that person will not neces- 
sarily write all the material. It is somewhat simi- 
lar in plan to the old-time ‘‘ Branch Quarterlies” 
and yet is different. If the first two contributions, 
which appear this month, and those which are 
planned for February may be considered fair 
sample of what is to come, variety and interest 


are assured. 


* * *« 


Two New Conrrisurors who will be heard 
from monthly are in charge of the column “‘Fel- 
low-Workers for the Truth.”’ Mrs. F. F. Lindsay 
and Mrs. V. F’. DeVinny, who have prepared the 
material from the outset, having resigned, the 
column has been entrusted to Mrs. Berryman H. 
McCoy, representing our Society and Mrs. 
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George Ruckderschell of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society. We welcome these ladies to our 
pages and assure them of the loyal interest of our 


readers. 


* * * 


A QurEstion ConcERNING the use of the col- 
umn “ Fellow-Workers for the Truth” is brought 
up at somewhat regular intervals, and it concerns 
its use in auxiliary meetings. Our reply is always 
the same: It is not and has never been intended 
for program use, but as a help to personal devo- 
tions. Mrs. Waterman’s column is entirely dif- 
ferent in scope and purpose, but since “ Fellow- 
Workers”’ can be classified as stewardship of 
prayer, both are put under the one general head. 


* * 


Do Nort Forcet Tuart the February candle on 
the Altar of Lights may be lighted by sending a 
book or a magazine to a missionary. Directions 
for sending magazines were printed in this depart- 
ment last month. This month, on the next 
page, Miss Hazeltine, director of Library Service, 
gives directions as to sending books. Books sent 
as Christmas gifts entitle your auxiliary to a 
lighted candle, you know. 


* * 


Tse Magazine Funp Reports the following 
sent out since the last printing of the list: Topeka 
Branch (through the literature secretary), 29; 
Bluffton, Ind., 13; Lynn (First) Mass., 12; Blairs- 
ville, Pa., 6. Three each from Baltimore (India 
Circle), Md., Newburgh, Ind., Minneapolis 
(Simpson Memorial), Minn.; two each from 
Rochester, N. Y., Bridgeport, Conn., Alexandria, 
Ohio; one each from Fall River and Swampscott, 
Mass., Reed City, Mich., Dunmore, Pa., Salis- 
bury, N. Y., Kent and Loveland, Ohio, Syracuse, 
Kans., Geneva, IIl., Des Moines, Iowa. 

* * 


* 


* 


* 


Program Materiat Dogs Not ALways ap- 
pear just when we expected to have it, nor is it 
always under the title given in ‘Program Out- 
lines.”’ So it may be well to do a bit of explaining 
about this issue. 

Miss Kilburn’s article is called for in the Jan- 
uary program. If possibly you do not use it 
there, “take a tip from me” and save it up for 
next year’s study of Japan. Indeed, you would 
better save it anyway. You will, if you are as 
enthusiastic over it as the editor is. 

The February program calls for something 
about McDowell fellows, and this is supplied by 
Mrs. Whiteside’s article ‘‘ Lights in Asia.’’ Mrs. 
Nicholson’s “‘ Mere Girls and Tomorrow’s Work’”’ 
deals with national leadership. Only one of “Some 
Outstanding National Movements” is given in 
this issue — Miss Drescher’s on India. Those on 
China and Japan are in the editor’s hands but 
are crowded out of this issue. It looks as though 
when the program was planned it was forgotten 
that the list of missionary addresses takes w 
quite a little space in January. We shall be able 
to get caught up in the February issue as the 
Frrenp does not supply the program material — 
for March. 1% be) 


e+e 
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Tae Lrapmrsuie Trarntne Coursr, whose 
use lights a candle on the Altar of Lights, is not 
for young people only. It was started and pre- 

ared by Mrs. Shover and so is handled by the 

ranch superintendents of young people’s work 
but it is suitable and desirable for women of any 
age who wish to increase their efficiency. Read 
about it on page 24, and see if someone in your 
auxiliary does not desire to take it. Several may 
share in the expense, if necessary, as it is sure to 
bring results in the auxiliary. 

* * * 

You Haves Noticrp Tuat the Altar of. Lights 
has been transferred to this department and pos- 
sibly you are wondering as to the reason for the 
change. It is because from now on the Forward 
Movement page will be devoted to the spring 
campaign. And-anyway, don’t you think it fits 
better here? 

Bo 
Read and Send 


“Recovery” isin the air. The new significance 
of the word may apply to Library Service as well 
as to national affairs. 

To light a February candle which will shine 
on both sides of the world: 

1. Choose a book which you would like to read 
or to reread. Let it be a sound, a worthy book, 
but do not confine yourselves to religious or mis- 
sionary literature. Any book which describes or 
portrays life as it is or as it has been in such a way 
as to enlarge horizons and to stimulate thought 
is one to be considered. 

2. Wrap the book carefully, address it clearly 
and send it to a book-hungry missionary by inter- 
national book post. This will cost you twelve 
cents a pound up to four pounds and six ounces. 
For book-hungry missionaries’ see the quarterly 

4 list in the Frrenp. All are book-hungry! 

3. Write to the missionary telling her why you 
have-chosen this book for her, and asking her to 
tell you what she would like to have the next 
time. You might mention a few books in your 
letter which you think she would like to know 
about. 

4. Make definite plans to send at least one 
book a year to your chosen missionary. 

- Yes, some will receive more than others, but 

E. Missionaries have a way of exchanging books. 

News may come back to you that will tempt you 


= ' to send to more than one person the next time. 
; Above all, send live books. Choose from your 
% own best loved collection, or from the nearest 
af bookstore. This is a matter of sharing one’s 


____ treasures. Thus the spirit which the word ‘‘Re- 
covery’? embodiés will permeate Library Service 


in every auxiliary. Auicr I. HazeurTine. 


Oo 


Women in the Kingdom of God 
Movement 
(Continued from page 28) 
_ God cannot come until all the various churches 
cooperate. Although it has been difficult, great 
_ progress has been made in this regard in the last 
three years. Almost all of the churches have 
united in the evangelistic drive. There is more 
_to be desired in the future, however, in the way 
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of codperation, and this is something for all 
Christians who are interested in bringing in the 
Kingdom to pray and work for. 


But the Many Must Bring in the Kingdom 


We have been taking a general view of the 
Kingdom of God Movement in Japan, and have 
met some of the great Christian women leaders 
who are giving their lives to various phases of the 
movement. These women do not belong to any 
one locality, for they belong to all of Japan. We 
must remember, however, that these leaders 
could do nothing without the small local groups 
scattered throughout the country, and the faith- 
ful many in these groups upon whom, after 
all, we must depend to bring in the Kingdom. 
These must do the so-called small, sometimes 
uninteresting tasks, without honor or glory. We 
cannot overlook these, so for a moment, let us 
take a close-up view of two small groups in 
Sendai. 

One is a group of Christian women. Through 
their efforts, and under the leadership of Mrs. 
Ikeda, the group has grown steadily, in numbers 
and also in earnestness, for the last ten years. 
These women have raised money enough com- 
pletely to renovate the local church and property. 
At one time it was the most dilapidated looking 
church I really had ever seen. Now it is one 
of the most attractive. They send in money 
regularly to the central church fund to help the 
weak country churches and also to Manchuria 
and Korea for evangelistic work over there. 
Every fall these women put up two thousand 
bottles of grape juice as a temperance project 
for, ‘according to Japanese custom, every home 
must serve some kind of a drink to guests when 
they come.” Mrs. Ikeda is president of the local 
W.C. T. U. group, and I wish you could hear one 
of the temperance appeals she gives in the city 
legislature each year. So far, she has been 
unsuccessful, but just recently she assured me 
that, “‘This year we are sure we shall be heard 
so that a resolution will go through.” 

I wish I could tell about each individual mem- 
ber of the women’s group, but there is another 
younger group that you will want to know 
something about. This group of Christian girls 
had been hearing about the financial problems 


_that their American sisters in the young people’s 


auxiliaries were having and they wanted to help. 
Then in June they came face to face with an 
economic crisis in the local church, including 
kindergartens and social center. Sato san, a 
tobacco factory worker, Sugihara san, a little silk 
winder, Kimura san, the daughter of a govern- 
ment official, Onuma san, a kindergarten teacher, 
and others — about twenty in all — meet regu- 
larly on Saturday afternoons or evenings, and 
daily sometimes as they can snatch the time. 
These girls have accepted the challenge and are 
offering their labor and service joyfully, as they 
make little dolls out of envelope linings which are 
to be made up into place cards and desk orna- 
ments to be sold in the auxiliaries in America. 
Their desire is to make them so cheap (they feel 
that they can make them even lower than at first 
thought) that the young people’s or women’s 
auxiliaries in America can make a profit, too. In 
this way, they will be having a part in world 


evangelism. It has caught their imagination. 
I wish you could see their enthusiasm! 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors, 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 
Who is this King of Glory? 

The Lord God of Hosts, 

He is the King of Glory! 


— Psalms 24:9, 10. 
So 


The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Crark 
1726 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrmnp. 

1. How has the spiritual movement in Japan 
been spiritually depressed? And why do they 
refuse to be discouraged? 


2. When was the Kingdom of God Movement 
- really started? 


8. Give the five main objectives for which 
Mr. Kagawa is working. 


4. Give the names of some Japanese women 
and explain the aptitude of each for leadership. 


5. What is the greatest need of the Orient 
today? 


6. What has been the idea of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society? 


7. What has someone said about Asia? 


8. Who is the most widely known of the 
McDowell Fellows? Tell something about her. 


9. What woman is now serving a sentence in 
the Madras prison, and for what? 


10. Tell about Lady Abdul Qadir and also 
Mrs. Tambe. 


11. Who form the strength of the Feats pro- 
fession in the East? 


12. What had no teeth in it? 


13. The vast majority of Americans are for 
what? How will it never be settled? 


14. What is peace? What is war? 
15. What took place in Boston in 1826? 


16. Tell the striking incident about the woman 
at the well. 


17. In what unprecedented, nation-wide effort 
are the women of our Society uniting? 


18. What and where is the world’s largest 
statue? 
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of paper and for what purpose? 


19. Tell the story which cane ; 
more blessings than others. } 


20. How far ont are othe towns 0 
frontier circle? 


21. What did a distinguished ined 3A 
liberal education? And what is the 
Fellowship Fund? 


22. What Oriental country had ie first, ¢ 
pendent woman’s missionary organization? W 
came next, and how many are now band 
gether? 


23. Tell what Miss Grace Steptoe did ae 
result. 


24. What kind of book should be sent 1 
missionary? 163 


25. What did Mrs. Kora say that ue th 
missionary hang her head in shame? . o Net 


26. Where are the girls making little pe 


oo 
Addresses of Missionar 


Will each missionary who finds an error in hi t 
send her correct address to the editor of the Wom: 
Missionary Frrenp, 103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass.? 

“‘ AMERICAN Missron,” should be prefixed 
addresses where street and number are not given. 


Missionaries in Active Service - 
Miss Anna Agnes Abbott 10B Napier Road, eee 
Miss Edna M. Abbott Rasra, U. P., Indi 
Miss Edith F, Abel Futsing, Fukien, China. 
Miss Marie Adams Peiping, China 
Miss Mildred L. Albertson Almora, India 
Miss Miriam L. Albertson, M.D. 

Bareilly, India 
Miss V.Elizabeth Alexander Sapporo, Japan — 
Miss Mabel E. Allen Chengtu, Saechwan, V 
Miss Esther Altman ke Jo Gakk 0, 1 


Miss Mary Anderson - 
Sey, ‘Al 
Pyengyang, K 
Ewha College, Seo 
Hinghwa, China 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, Na 
Biveda Rem India. 
aroda hesidency, 
Bareilly, India : 
Gajadharganj P. O., 
Bihar, India 
Aoyama Jo Gakko, To 
Japan 
Seoul, Korea 
3a Serapio Rendon 76, 
, Mexico 
Seoul, Korea 
Haiju, Korea 
Darjeeling, India 
Haiju, Korea 
Brindaban, India 
Haitang, via Fooch 
Sitapur, India 
Tientsin, China 
Belgaum, India — 
Arrah, India 
Jubbulpore India — 
Tientsin, Ch a 
Tilaunia, via K 


Miss Naomi Anderson 
Miss Alice R. Appenzeller 
Miss E. Blanche Apple 
Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh 


Miss Laura F. Austin 
Miss Edna G. Bacon 
Miss Nettie A. Bacon 


Miss Barbara May Bailey 


Miss Blanche R. Bair 
Miss Mary Baird 


Miss Catherine Baker 
Miss Elsie N. Banning 
Miss Emma J. Barber 
Miss Jane Barlow - 

Miss Elda M. Barry 
Miss Carrie M. Bartlett 
Miss Grace Bates 

Miss Lora I. Battin. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Beale 
Miss Irene Bear 

Miss Gertrude A. Becker 
Miss Mary E. Bedell 
Miss Laura E. Bell 


Miss Mildred O. Benson 


es ae 


. a) % 
Miss Blanche Betz 

_ Miss Beulah V. Bishop 

Miss Gladys H. Black | Lingayen, Pl. 

_ Miss Anna Blackstock Moradabad, India 

- Miss Mildred N. Blakely eg a Lingayen, Pangasinan, 


Miss Jennie A. Blasdell Nagpur, India 
Miss N.Bernita Block,M.D. Seoul, Korea 
Miss Laura G. Bobenhouse Meerut, tee 
Miss Katherine B. Boeye Nanking, Chi 


Guanajuato, Mexico 
Tilaunia, Rajputana, India 


: Miss Lulu A. Boles 
- Miss Julia Bonafield 
Miss Jean B. Bothwell 


Miss Helen E. Boyles 
Miss Jessie A. Bragg 


Miss Thirza E. Bunce 


Miss Helen S. Buss 

_ Miss Ethel H. Butts 
_ Miss Anna P. Buyers 

Miss Ethel Calkins 


Miss Rachel C. Carr 
Miss Anna Carson 


es Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin 
Miss Grace Challis 


Betis Laura Chase 
Miss Alice Cheney 


Miss Marie E. Church 
Miss Kathleen Clancy 


Ss "Miss Grace Clark 


iss Marion R. Cole 
Se Miss Irma Collins 
- | Miss: Lucile Colony 
iss Joy Comstock 
Gertrude Cone 


Miss Marian Conrow 
iss Evelyn Corbett 
- & 


M 
_ Miss Sula Marie Corner 


iss Helen Couch 


_ Miss Margaret E.Courtney 


ie “Miss R Ruth Cox 
Miss Martha Coy 
iss Violet Crandall 


Norma Craven 


Miss Maren P. Bording 
‘Miss Charlotte Brownlee 


Miss Marguerite N. Bugby Kolar, India 


‘Miss Mary F. Carpenter 


Miss Maurine BE. Cavett 
‘Miss Freda P. Chadwick 


13 ‘Miss Bertha D. Charles 


Miss Lydia D. Christensen 


Miss E. Lahions Clinton 


Isabella” ‘Phoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Haitang, via Foochow, China 

Kongju, Korea 

Meerut, India 

Seoul, Korea 

73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 


ndia 
Seoul, Korea 


Ipoh, Malaya 


Miss Rhoda A. Burdeshaw Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 


Meerut, India 
Pyengyang, Korea 
Kolar, India 
Shahjahanpur, India 


Miss Eleanor Louise Campbell 


Jubbulpore, C. P., India 

Pakur, India, B.I.R. Loop Line 

Ushagram, Asansol, India 

Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Thongwa, Burma 

Tandjong Balei, Asahan, 

Sumatra, D. E. I. 

Seoul, Korea 


Baroda Residency, India 


Hee aos Hall, Manila, 


4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Hakodate, Japan 

Hissar, Punjab, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Lal Bagh Girls’ School, 
Lucknow, India 

Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

3 Middleton St., Calcutta, 
India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 


hina 
152 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 
Jubbulpore, C. P., India 
2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras, India 
Nanchang, China 
Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea 
8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Singapore, Malaya 
Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
Byculla, Bombay, India 
Nagasaki, Japan 
Via Savoia 15, Rome, Italy 
Pithoragarh, India 
Hissar, Punjab, India 
(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 
Taiping, Malaya 


- Miss Ruth Eveland 


iss A. Janette Crawford 
Miss Margaret D. Crouse 
Frances E, Culley 
s Olive Curry | 


s Lois K. Curtice 

s N. Margaret Daniel 
Martha Daniels 

s Ruth Daniels 

Ruth Danner 

Elsie M. Danskin 

s Hawthorne Darby, M.D 


Bareilly, India 

Raipur, C. P., India 

M. E. Hospital, Wuhu, China 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan 

Hirosaki, Japan 

Tokyo, Japan 

Guanajuato, Mexico 

Nanchang, China 

Kiukiang, China 

Nanchang, China 


Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Lal Bagh, Lucknow, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 


Grace C. Davis 


M. Grace Davis 
L. Deam Mary J Booey Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 


erite M. Decker Harris Memorial epee 
School, Manile, P 
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Miss Helen Desjardins Suining, Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Nora M. Dillenbeck Taianfu, Shantung, China 
Miss Leila V. Dingle San Fernando, Pampanga, P. I. 
Miss Mechteld D. Dirksen Sitiawan, Perak, Malaya 

Miss Stella Dodd, M.D. Sironcha, C. P. India 

Miss Henrietta J. Doltz Manila, PI. 

Miss K. Mamie Donahue 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 


Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 
Miss Agnes C. W. Dove Poona, India 
Miss Gladys Doyle 
Miss Winifred F. Draper 
Mrs. Ola H. Dudley 


Miss Olive Dunn 
Miss Addie C. Dyer 
Miss Clara Pearl Dyer 


Miss Stella Ebersole 
Miss Rhoda Edmeston 
Miss: Mary L. Hide 


Miss Bernice E. Elliott 
Miss Phoebe E. Emery 


Pauri, India 
222B ‘Bluff, Yokohama, Japan 
Chungking, Szechwan, 

West China 
Bijnor, India 
Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Changli, North China 


242 Creek Street, Hast 
Rangoon, Burma 

282 Camaqua, Flores, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. A 

Yenping, Fukien, China 

Puntamba, India 

Budaun, India 


Mrs. Lila Kehm Engberg Mt. Hermon School, North 
: Point P. O., Darjeeling, 
India 
Miss Wilhelmina Erbst Box. 12, Bayombong, Nueva 
Viscaya, P. I 


Miss Judith Ericson Raichur, India 
Mrs. Margaret Carver Ernsberger 
Bidar, Deccan, India 

Miss Elizabeth Evans Escuela Industrial Coloma, 
Anahuac D.F., Mexico City, 
Mexico 

Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 

Muzaffarpur, India 

Muttra, India 

Belgaum, India 


Miss BE. Florence Evans 


Miss Garnet M. Everley 
Miss Cora M. Fales 
Miss Nora M. Fairchild, M.D 


Brindaban, India 
Miss Ida A. Farmer Aligarh, India 
Miss Dora C. Fearon Peiping, China 
Miss Vera Fehr 


Nagasaki, Japan 
Miss Ruth Field Thebiee ‘Chacoh, Calcutta, 
ndia 

Miss L. Alice Finlay Kagoshima, Japan 

Miss Estella M. Forsyth Meerut, India 

Miss Pearl B. Fosnot Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Miss Eulalia Fox Chinkiang, China 

Miss Ida F. Frantz Tientsin, China 

Miss Edith Fredericks Kiukiang, China 

Miss Mabel Frees Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Miss Clara M. French Kiukiang, China 

Miss Ruth Gabosch Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

Miss Hannah C. Gallagher Brindaban, India 

Miss Helen M. Galleher Chinkiang, China 

Miss Etta Mary Gifford Lovetch, Bulgaria 

Mrs. Mary Wilson Gill Pauri, India 

Miss Olive I. Givin 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S 

Miss M. F. Glassburner Yenping, China 

Miss Anna Lulu Golisch Nanking, China 

Miss Martha A. Graf Kutien, via Foochow, China 

Miss Lola M. Green Jagdalpur, C. P., India 

Miss Leola M. Greene Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Miss Lily Dexter Greene Ghaziabad, WisPs India 

Miss Ruth C, Greenwood Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Miss Lillian Greer Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Miss Ruth Grey Bangalore, India 

Miss Alta Griffin Belgaum, India 


Changli, North China 

Mutambara P.B., via Umtali, 
South Rhodesia, Africa 

Sitapur, India 

Nagasaki, Tapa 

Khandywa, C. P., 

8 de Octubre and eS adi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

7 Mt.Sophia,Singapore, Malaya 

es cae Cagayan Valley, 


Miss Pansy P. Griffin 
Miss Irene P. Gugin 


Miss G. Evelyn Hadden 
Miss Olive I. Hagen 
Miss Dorcas Hall 

Miss Bess Hallagan 


Miss Gladys B. Harger 
Miss Ruth M. Harvey 
Miss Virginia Hayes 


Miss Emily Irene Haynes Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss Laura Heist odhra, India 
Miss Ruth V. Hemenway, M.D. 
pence, via Foochow, 


Miss Margaret Hermiston Delhi, 7 india 
Miss Margaret Hewson Harris Memorial Training 


School, Manila, P. I. 
Miss Irma Highbaugh Changli, North China 
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Miss Ruth Hoath 

Miss Elizabeth Hobart 
Miss Louise Hobart 

Miss Carlotta E. Hoffman 
Miss Jeanette Hoffman 
Miss Thekla A. Hoffman 
Miss Elizabeth Hoge 
Miss Edna Holder 

Mrs. Alma H. Holland 


Miss Grace Hollister 
Miss Bessie A. Hollows 


Budaun, India 

Tientsin, China 

Peiping, China 

Roorkee, India 

Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Kolar, India 

Cawnpore, India 

Basim, Berar, C. P., India 
es Bastar State, C. P., 


ndia 

Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 

Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 


Miss Charlotte T. Holman Agra, India 

Miss Sarah C, Holman Agra, India 

Miss Lillian L. Holmes Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 


Kutien, via Facohow, China 

Fukuoka, Japan 

Baroda Residency, India 

152 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Bidar, Deccan, India 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea 

73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 


Miss Maybel M. Holmes 
Miss Harriet M. Howey 
Miss Loal E.Huffman,M.D. 
Miss Pearl Hughes 


Miss Minnie Huibregtse 
Miss Esther L. Hulbert 
Miss Jeannette C. Hulbert 
Miss Edna M. Hutchens 


India 

Miss Ruth Hyneman Arrah, India 3 

Miss C. Ethel Jackson Eveland Seminary, Singapore, 
Malaya 


Tientsin, China 

2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras, India 

(Quessua), Malange, Angola, 


Miss Myra A. Jaquet 
Miss Frances E. Johnson 


Miss Ingle Johnson 


Africa 
Miss Dorothy Jones Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 
Miss Edna Jones ono via Foochow, 
ina 
Miss Jennie D. Jones Futsing, via Foochow, China 
Miss Catherine L. Justin Delhi, India 


Naini Tal, India 

11 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 
Malaya 

Chinkiang, China 

Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 

Sendai, Japan 

Nyadiri, P. B. 136 E. Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Kalaw, S. S. S., Burma 

150 Dharamtala Street, 
Caleutta, India 


Miss Ada Marie Kennard 
Miss Carrie C. Kenyon 


Miss Mary G. Kesler 
Miss Katherine Keyhoe 
Miss Elizabeth H. Kilburn 
Miss Sarah N. King 


Miss Lela Kintner 
Miss Katharine M. Kinzly 
Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 


Miss Cora I. Kipp, M.D. I Y 
Rajputana, India 
Miss Florence E. Kleinhenn Nind Home, Mt. Sophia, 


Singapore, Malaya 
Miss Ida M. Klingeberger 7 Pou Road, Delhi, 
Miss Edith E. Knoles 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. A. 
Miss Emma M. Knox 
Miss Luella G. Koether 


Peiping, China 
Chungking, Szechwan, 
Miss Bertha Alfreda ores 
Miss Beredene Krill 


W. China 
Miss Esther Laird 


hemulpo, Korea 
Lovetch, Bulgaria 
Miss Virginia S. Lake 


Seoul, Korea 

Lady Treacher School, Taiping 
Perak, F. M. 8. 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Changli, North China 

Puan 544, Buenos Aires, 


Miss Margaret Landrum 


Miss Viola Lantz, M.D. 
Miss H. Isabel Latimer 
Argentina, 8. A 


Miss Ada J. Lauck Sironcha, C. P., India 

Miss Birdice E. Lawrence Changli, North China 

Miss Mabel C. Lawrence Lal Bagh Girls School, 
Lucknow, India 

Miss Anne E. Lawson Mussoorie, India 

Miss A. Evelyn Leadbeater, M.D. 


Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss Helen Morris Lee 4 ay ce Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Miss Ollie Leavitt 


Japan 
Miss Mabel Lee 


Gilbuae India 
Sendai, Japan 
Miss Roxy Lefforge 


Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 

China 
Miss Margaret D. Lewis, M.D. 

Kolar, India 

Miss Li Bi Cu, M.D. Futsing, via Foochow, China 
Miss Jenny Lind Kiukiang, China 
Miss Melva A. Livermore Bulandshahr, U. P., India 
Miss Ida Grace Loper Bareilly, India 
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Miss Theresa Lorenz 
Miss Blanche H. Loucks 
Miss Emilie R. Loveless 


Miss Nellie Low 
Miss Mary Louise Lowe 


Miss Pear] Lund 

Miss Lela Lybarger 

Miss Rose A. Mace 

Miss Ruth C. Manchester 


Miss Grace E. Manly 


Miss Marian E. Manly, M 


Miss Mary Mann 


Miss Jessie B. Marker 
Miss Jessie A. Marriott 


Miss Mabel Marsh 
Miss F. Pearl Mason 
Miss Florence Masters 


Miss Hazel McAllister 
Miss Edith McBee 


Miss E. Fern McCaig 
MissBlancheL.McCartney 


Bareilly, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Gamble Memorial Home, 
Bellevue Superieur, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, N. Africa 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Haiju, Korea 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Foochow, China 

Isabella Thoburn College, : 
Lucknow, India 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 


“Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 


Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
China 
Seoul, Korea 
Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 5 
China 
Singapore, Malaya ‘ 
Sienyu, via Foochow, China 
Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay, India 
Apdo.157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 
Nanking, China 
Dwarahat, U P., India 


Miss Esther M. McConnell Apdo, 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 


Miss Myra L. McDade 


' Miss Ada McQuie 


Miss Alice Means 

Miss Roxanna Mellinger 
Miss Edna F. Merritt 
Miss Kathryn Metsker 
Miss Mabel P. Michel 
Miss Alpha J. Miller 


Miss Ethel Miller 
Miss Geneva E. Miller 
Miss Lula A. Miller 
Miss Viola L. Miller 


Miss Amanda Mitzner 
Miss Helen G. Moore 


Miss Mary Gladys Moore 


Miss Julia Morgan, M.D. 
Mrs, Louise Ogilvy Morris 
Miss Julia Morrow 

Miss Mathilde R. Moses 
Miss May Murphy 

Miss Etha M. Nagler 
Miss Gwendoline Narbeth 


Miss Ada M. Nelson 
Miss Caroline C. Nelson 
Miss E. Lavinia Nelson 
Miss Lena Nelson 

Miss Marie Nelson 


Miss J. Ellen Nevitt 
Miss Minnie EB. Newton 
Miss Eugenia Norberg 


Miss Ruth Northcott 
Miss Mabel R. Nowlin 
Miss Della Olson 

Miss Emma Olson 
Miss Mary E. Olson 


Mrs. Vera Edborg Ostrom 
Miss Mildred Anne Paine 


Miss Emma L, Palm 
Miss Ethel M. Palmer 
Miss Florence K. Palmer 
Miss Vera E. Parks 

Miss L. Maud Parsons 
Miss Anna Gail Patterson 
Miss Mildred Paulson 
Miss Zola L. Payne 

Miss Mary N. Pearson 


Miss Caroline 8. Peckham 
Miss Azalia E. Peet 
Miss Oril A. Penney 


Baldwin Girls Sch ool, 
Nanchang, China 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Bareilly, U. P., India 

Kalaw, 8.8.S., Burma 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 


Inhambane, P. E. Africa ed 
(Quessua) Malange, yee : 
Africa % 
Yungbyen, Korea 
ang, China 


Chemulpo, Korea 
Chungking, Szechwan, 
West oe 
Pegu, Bur 
per ae 76 “Gakko. Fukuoka, 


243 “Creek Street, Rangoon, © > 


‘Tsinanfu, North China 
Wonju, Korea 
Gulbarga, India 
Bareilly, India 
Apartado 2144, Lima, Pare 
Chinkiang, China 
115 Rue Perregaux, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, North Africa : + 
Basim, India ‘ é 
Ajmer, India » : : 
Ajmer, India 
Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 
(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 
Foochow, China ‘ 
Godhra, India 
Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. ae > 
Loop Line ‘ 
Inhambane, P. E. Africa ~ 
Changli, North China 
Malacca, Malaya 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya : ' 
Fairfield Girls School, Ms } 
Singapore, Malaya 7 
2 Bombay Straat, Tebing _ 
Tinggi, Sumatra, D.E.I. 
Ai Kei Gakuen, Motoki 
Machi, I Chome, Adachiku 
Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Sienyu, via Foochow, China ~ 
Hissar, India 
Baroda Residency, India 
Sitapur, India t 
Suining, Szechwan, W. China 
Sironcha, India 
Seoul, Korea 
Pyengyang , Korea 
3a Serapio Rendon be 


oshima, Ja) 
oi Utmali, 3. 


1984 


Miss M. Louise Perrili 
Miss Ella L. Perry 
Miss Jessie I. Peters 
Miss Jessie A. Pfaff 


Miss Bess L. Phillips 
Miss Myrtle Z. Pider 


Miss Mildred Pierce 
_ Miss Pauline A. Place 
Miss F lorence J. Plumb 
Miss Lydia S. Pool 
Miss Eunice Porter 
Miss Alice M. Powell 
Miss Pearl Precise 
Miss Myrtle Precise 
Miss Margaret M. Prentice 
Miss Orvia Proctor 
Miss Ada E. Pugh 
Miss Frances Quinton 


Miss Flora Quirin 

Miss Vena I. Radley 
Miss Cora L. Rahe 
Miss Bertha E. Ramsey 


Miss S. Edith Randall 
Miss Salena Raney 
Miss Minnie L. Rank 


Miss C. Lois Rea 
Miss Thelma A. Rebstock 
Miss June E. Redinger 


Miss Mary Reed 


Miss Cora D. Reeves 
Mrs. Florence G. T. Reeves 


Miss Mabel J. Reid 
Miss Elsie Reik 


Miss Frieda Reiman 
Miss Beulah Reitz 


Miss Emma K. Rexroth 
Miss Faithe Richardson 
Miss Elizabeth H. Richey 


Miss Mary A. Richmond 
Miss Bertha L. Riechers 


Miss Bessie E. Rigg 
Miss-Frances E. Roberds 


_ Miss Adis A. Robbins 


Miss Henrietta P. Robbins 
Miss Gusta A. Robinett 
Miss Faye H. Robinson 
Miss Martha Robinson 
“Miss Ruth Robinson 


Miss Hazel T. Rogers 
Miss Elsie M. Ross 

Miss Henrietta B. Rossiter 
Miss Marion D. Royce 
Mrs. Artele B. Ruese 


Miss Ethel Ruggles 


Pithoragarh, India 

Aligarh, India 

Almora, U. P., India 

Old Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, 
Africa 

Box 41, Inhambane, P. E. 
Africa 

Woman’s Union Christian 
College, Tokyo, Japan 

Pakur, India 

11 Oura, Nagasaki, Japan 

Foochow, China 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

Brindaban, India 

Peiping, China 

Godhra, India 

Baroda, India 

Tientsin, China 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

Malacca, Malaya 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Peiping, China 

Wuhu, China 

Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Muttra, India 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

11 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 
Malaya 

4 Logan Road, Penang, Malaya 

Asansol, India 

Oranje, Nassau Straat, Medan 
Sumatra, Dutch East Indies 

Chandag Heights,viaAlmora, 
U. P., India 

Nanking, China 

Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 

Rangoon, Burma 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 

‘hina 

Yenping, China 

Native Girls Hostel, Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Gokak, South India 

Jubbulpore, India 

Hwa ae ‘College, Foochow, 


Chi 

Ganda, U. P., India 

Hitt Residence, Nanking 3, 

hina 

Nadiad, India 

Gamble Memorial Home, Bel- 
levue Superieur,Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa 

73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 
India 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Yenping, China 

Chinkiang, China 

Il-Maten, Kabylia, No. Africa 

Bassrenecds, Bangalore City, 


ndia 
Khandwa, C. P., India 
Nadiad, India 
Peiping, China 
Ipoh, Malaya 
randon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 
Raipur, C. P., India 


Miss Mary Katherine Russell 


Miss Eva Sadler 
Miss Florence Salzer 


_ Miss Eugenia Savage 
‘Miss Carolyn B. Schaefer 


Miss A. Beta Scheirich 
Miss Trudy Schlaefli 


Miss Irma E. Schlater 


iss Laura M. Schleman 
Miss Miriam R. Scholberg 
‘Miss Ila M. Scovill 


is May B. Seal 
‘iss Blanche T. Search 
Margaret Seeck 
is Mary E. Shannon 


Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 

Sitiawan, Perak, F. M.S, 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Muttra, India 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

Yenping, China 

Brindaban, India 

Kiukiang, China 

Darjeeling, India 
Old Umtali, Southern Rho- 
desia, Africa 


Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex, 


Nanchang, China 

Nanchang, China 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, Iadie 
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Mrs. Alice Hammond Sharp 
Miss Ella C. Shaw 
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Rereius Korea 
g, China 


Nanki 
Miss Wilhelmina 1 T. Shields Nyadini, 'P.B.136E. Salisbury, 


Miss Esther Shoemaker, M 


Miss Ruby Sia 
Miss Mildred Simonds 
Miss Marian G. Simons 


Miss Cora E. Simpson 
Miss Fern Sinkey 
Miss Clara Bell Smith 
Miss._Ellen E. Smith 
Miss Eloise G. Smith 


Miss Grace Pepper Smith 
Miss Jennie M. Smith 
Miss Joy L. Smith 

Miss Pauline H. Smith 


Miss Gertrude Snavely 
Miss Dorothy Speer 


Miss Alberta B. Sprowles 


Miss Minta Stahl 

Miss Ruth L. Stahl 
Miss Eleanor B. Stallard 
Miss Bertha Starkey 


Miss Frieda Staubli 
Miss Grace L. Stockwell 
Miss Myrta O. Stover 
Miss Ellen M. Studley 
Miss Elien H. Suffern 
Miss May E. Sutherland 
Miss Beulah Swan 


Mrs. Lillian M. Swearer 
Miss Erma M. Taylor 


Miss Carolyn M. Teague 
Miss Laura Temple 


Miss Beatrice R. Terry 


Miss Ruth F. Thomas 
Miss Leona Thomasson 


Miss May Bel Thompson 
Miss Maren M. Tirsgaard 
Miss Althea M. Todd 


Miss Rita B. Tower, M.D. 
Miss Mollie E. Townsend 


Miss Gazelle Traeger 
Miss Maude V. Trissel 
Miss Charlotte Trotter 
Miss Moneta Troxel 
Miss Lulu Tubbs 


outhern Rhodesia, Afriea 


aE): 
Kolar, India 


Foochow, China 
Tandur, Deccan, India 
Ai Kei Gakuen, Motoki Maehi 
I Chome, Adachi Ku, Tokye 
Japan 
Nanking, China 
Yenping, China 
Chinkiang, China 
Kiukiang, China 
21 I Chome, Takezoeshe, 
Seoul, Korea 
Lahore, India 
Muzaffarpur, India 
Nanking, China 
4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tekyo, 
Japan 
13 Teido, Seoul, Korea 
Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 
Tientsin, China 
Peiping, China 
Moradabad, India 
211 Chome, Takezoecho, 
Seoul, Korea 
Foochow, China 
Thongwa, Burma 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
Changli, North China 
Hinghwa, China 
Nagpur, India 
Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop ine 
Kongju, Korea 
9 Naka Kawarage Cho, 
Hirosaki, Japan 
42 Yohanocho, Fukuoka, Japan 
3a Serapie Rendon 76, Mexico, 
, Mexico 
Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru, 


Inhambane, P. E. Africa 
Rulison High School, Kiu- 
iang, China 

Kiukiang, China 

Arrah, India 

Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 
China 

Brindaban, India 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, China 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Seoul, Korea 

Suining, Szechwan, W. China 

Seoul, Korea 

Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 


Miss Emma Curtiss Tucker Isabella Thoburn College, 


Miss Alta M. Tucker 
Miss Mellony F. Turner 
Miss J.Marguerite Twinem 
Miss Ursula Tyler 


Miss Frances C. Vandegrift 
Miss L. Frances Van Dyne 


Miss Edna M. Van Fleet 
Miss Dora A. Wagner 
Miss Rose E. Waldron 
Miss Marion M. Walker 


Miss Margaret Wallace 
Miss Pearl Walrath 


Miss Emma E. Warner 
Miss Marian Warner 
Miss Ruth V. Warner 


Miss Ruth Warrington 
Miss Mary Watrous 
Miss Nora Belle Waugh 
Miss Gladys M. Webb 
Miss Nora Webb 


Lucknow, India 

Bareilly, India 

Lovetch, Bulgaria 

Tientsin, China 

Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Seoul, Korea 

Hakodate, Japan 

Kiukiang, China 

Ss Fernando, Pampanga, 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

3a Serapio Rendon 76, 
Mexico City, Mexico 

Aligarh, India 

Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 

3a Sadi Carnot 73, Mexico 
City, Mexico 

Moradabad, U. P., India 

Peiping, China 

Naini Tal, India 

Bidar, India 

115 Rue Perregaux, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, North Africa 
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Miss Doris I. Welles 


Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Miss Annie M. Wells 


Miss Margaret C. Wells 
Miss Phebe C. Wells 
Miss Nellie M. West 
Miss Pauline E. Westcott 
Miss L. Maude Wheeler 
Miss Ethel C. Wheelock 
Miss Anna Laura White 
Miss Laura M,. White 
Miss Martha D. Whiteley 


Miss Harriet Whitmer 
Miss Alice Whitney 


Miss Alice A. Wilcox 
Miss Helen Wilk 


Miss Laura V. Williams 


150 Dharamtala Street, 
Caleutta, India 

Hyderabad ,Deccan, India 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. Julia, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 

Foochow, China 

Budaun, India 

Hinghwa, China 

Peiping, China 

Kolar, India 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Japan 

Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road. Shanghai, China 

53 bis Blvd... St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, No. Africa 

Nanking, China 

Nyadiri, P. B. 136 E. Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Foochow, China 

se eee Wilson Hall, Manila, 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Belgaum, India 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. A. 

Meerut, India 

242 Creek St., E. Rangoon, 
Burma 

Woman's Medical College, 
Shanghai, China 

Nanking, China 

Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., 
Mexico 

Seoul, Korea 

Nanchang, China 

Kiukiang, China 

Nagpur, India 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Nea 
Algeria, N. Africa 

Seoul, Korea 

Wuhu, China 


Miss Emma Wilson 
Miss Retta I. Wilson 
Miss Ruth M. Wilson 


Miss Annie 8. Winslow 
Miss Hazel B. Winslow 


Miss Lois E. Witham 


Miss Jessie L. Wolcott 
Miss Elsie I. Wolfe . 


Miss Grace H. Wood 
Miss Frances E. Woodruff 
Miss Mabel A. Woodruff 
Miss Mildred V. Wright 
Miss Glora Wysner 


Miss Mary E. Young 
Miss Edith Youtsey 


Missionaries on Home Leave 
On FurtovucH 


Miss Sylvia E. Aldrich Hadley, Mich. 
Miss Florence Argus ge Bebe te Ave., 


Vt. 
Miss Ruth E. Joyce Atkins 1349 Sand St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Miss Allie M. Bass Women’s Residence Hall, U of 


S. C., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Lucy W. Beach 1101, Woodsum St., Jackson, 
Miss Edna I. Bradley 


Mich. 
ne Woke Ave., Buffalo, 
Miss Gertrude Byler Newton, Kans, 


Miss Elizabeth M. Carlyle Orenco, Ore. 

Miss Fern Carter 205 No. Webster St., 
Fairbury, Ill. 

Miss Bertha A. Chase,M.D. Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 


Boston, Mass. 
Miss Elma M. Chilson 5 Twenty-Fifth St., Merced, 
Miss Julia Christensen 


Miss M. Adelaide Clancy 
Miss Mary D. Collins 


Miss Cilicia L. Cross Lisbon, N. Dak. 

Miss Mary M.Cutler,M.D. Wayland, Mich., R.F.D. 2 
Miss Letha I. Daubendiek West Bend, Towa 

Miss Hazel Davis Morristown, I nd. 

Miss Grace L. Dillingham 225 W. Brookdale, Fullerton, 


Calif. 

330 E. Meda Ave., Glendora, 
Calif. 

Westboro, Mo. 

West Olive, Mich. 

Garden Grove, Calif. 

Fulton, Mich. 

82 Chestnut Ave., 
Plain, Mass. 

1302 Woodlawn Ave., Indian- 


Ben- 


Princeton, Ill. 

Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 

5309 N. Twelfth St., - 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Marjorie Dimmitt 


Miss Letah M. Doyle 
Miss Mildred Drescher 
Miss Agnes Dora Dunn 
Miss Mabel L. Eddy 
Miss Mary A, Evans 


Miss Helen Fehr 


Jamaica 


Miss Helma J. Fernstrom 
CentralParkAve. ' Chicago, Tl. 


Miss Helen Ferris 1154 W. 27th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. : 


. Miss Ortha May Lane 


Miss Mildred Foster 
Miss Ella M. Gerrish 
Miss Pauline Grandstrand 
Miss Margaret Haberman 
Miss Olive I. Hagen 

Miss Ada Hall 

Mrs. Rosetta S.Hall, M.D. 
Miss Harriet Halverstadt 


Miss Gertrude Hanks 
Miss Ovidia Hansing 


Miss Eva M. Hardie 
Miss Margaret I. Hess 
Miss Stella A. Hess 
Miss Helen M. Hewitt 
Miss Clara M. Hill 
Miss Grace Honnell 
Miss Ava F, Hunt 
Miss Juliet M. Johnson 
Miss Mary A. Johnson 
Miss Olive Kennard 
Miss Clara E. Kleiner 


Miss Elsie L. Knapp 


awaillt ted, ; 
Greenville J unotion, 
paren a bie s Minn. 


odi, W: t. 
Lake Linder. Mich.” 
1506 Hayden Ave., 

E. Cleveland, Ohio 
ite ‘Ave., wy 


ars Sheridan Ave. 'E 


115 N. Almansor St., 
Alhambra, Calif. 


469 West Ave., Norwalk, Cor 
640 gy Ave., Kents y 


Kan 

214 No: (Washington St., 
Wheaton, I : 

3609 Peters Fen Sioux City, 
Iowa 

Methodist Home for Children, 
Williamsville, N. Y. 

2ae) Or Ave., Redlands 


“Home-Garden,” 
Albis, Régie 
Ida, Mic 
507 Ouse St., Iowa C 
1526 W. 7th St., Munei 
Holdredge, Neb. é 
1322 W. 23d St., Oklah 
City, Okla. 


Miss Victoria Lang 
Miss Ruth Larson 
Miss Grace Lauderdale 


Miss Grace Z. Lentz El Modena, Calif. 

Miss Josephine Liers Clayton, Iowa 

Miss Martha L. McCutchen 448 ‘Grant St., Gary, In 7 

Miss Bessie L. Meeker 2511 Race St., Denver, Colo. 

Miss Christine Maltby Salina, Kans. 

Miss Urdell Montgomery 502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, N 

Miss Mabel Morgan 531 Pe Ave. oe ae 

Miss Margaret Morgan 

Miss Harriett Morris 1155 ae Bie Wie 
Kane 

Arcola * 

909 SO iiadid re 
Worth, Texas 

1020 W. Governor St., 
Springfield, 

622 Valencia St., ‘Dallas 

ee Gaffield Place, Evans 


Arkansas City, Kans, 
Nicollet, Minn. 


Miss Kezia Munson 
Miss Nell Naylor 


Miss Dora L. Nelson 


Miss Bertha Odee 
Miss Mary Belle Oldridge 


Miss Roxanna H. Oldroyd 
Miss Eva Ostrom 

Miss Treva B. Overholt 
Miss L. Belle Overman 


Miss Pearl E. Palmer 
Miss Rebecca Parish, M.D. 
apolis, Ind 


Miss Ona M. Parmenter ioe Loomis Ave., 


ee . 
Miss Winnogene C. Penney aye Sharp Bldg., Lincol: 
Miss Annie M. Pittman Maple Ave., Cortlan 


Levering, Mich. ned 
4517 North Sharon Woe 

La Crescenta, Calif. é 
Cornwallville, N. Y. 
1834 N. Alabama St. 


Miss Elsie M. Power Stes Connecticut St., 
rence, Kans. ~ 
Miss Jennie Reid Care Mrs. Margaret ; 


ee Nevin “Ave, S 
110 Sherman St., Hartf. 


mn. . 

Watsonville, Calif. 

Perrysburg, Ohio ae 

Room 303, 420 Plum St. 
cinnati, ‘Ohio 

1106 cape. St., Fort 

ollins, 
5023 15th Avae N. E., 


Wash. 
4223 Douglas St., 


Miss Gertrude E. Richards 
Miss Ruth E. Richardson 
Miss Mayme M. Rogers 
Miss Elma Rosenberger 
Miss Carrie H. Rost 

Miss Florence A. Sayles 


Miss Grace B. Shawhan 


Miss Mabel Sheldon me So. Broadway, 
ans. r 

Miss Elsie Shepard 

Miss Mabel Simpson 

Miss Emily Smith - 


Myrtle A. Smith 
Sadie May Smith 
iss Eva F. Sprunger' 
iss Emma Stewart 
iss Anna Mabel Taylor 


_ Miss Isabella Thoburn 


‘Mise L. Ethel Wallace 
pe A. Dora Welch 


Miss Frances R. 


he Miss Hazel O. Wood 

= a 

Miss Dorothea Anderson 
Miss Anna Ashbrook 


Miss Lorraine Bennett 


Miss Alice B. Brethorst 


Miss 8. Marie Brethorst 
Miss Mary BE. Bricker 


_ Miss Cora M. Brown 


_ Mrs. Anna M. Wood, M.D. 


Miss Sigrid C. Bjorklund 
‘Miss Constance E. Blackstock 
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Niagara, Wis. 
116 Cleminson Ave., 
El Monte, Calif. 
420 W. Main St., Berne, Ind. 
R. R. 1, Box 98, Brazil, Ind. 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
2187 Cummington Rd., Cleve- 


and, Ohio 
903 E. 11th St., Winfield, Kans. 
714 N. Beckley, Dallas, Tex. 
1156 No. Spaulding Ave., - 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
See Shore Hotel, Evanston, 


Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 
Woodbine, Kans. 
R. F. D., Red Cloud, Neb 
R. 3, Box 117, Dade City, sa. 
821 Chapel St., Baldwin, Ka : 
4237 8th Ave., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
Gates Hall, Chicago University, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DErainepD 


521 preety St., Glendale, 


4934 Reynolds Ave., Colum- 
s, Ohio 
2040 "Horton Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mic: 
208 Oliver St., Malden, Mass. 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell, S. D. 

300 W. 15th St., Chester, Pa. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Miss Jennie B. Bridenbaugh ZT eae Apis., Long Beach, 


1515 10th St., Boulder, Colo. 


Miss Margaret Burmeister Redwood Falls, Minn. 


-Miss Clara A. Caris 
-Miss Monona L. Cheney 
Miss Faith A. Clark 
Miss Celia M. Cowan 
Miss Viola Dennis 

_ Miss Marjorie A. Fuller 


- Miss Bianche A. Gard 


Miss Edith F. Gaylord 
iss Helen C. Gilliland 


eo Miss Margaret Gongwer 
Miss Olive Laura Gould 


|Eva A. Gregg 


_ Miss Mary L. Hannah 
‘iss Rosa Hardsaw 
Miss Lois Joy Hartung 


Grover Hill, Ohio 

Barron, Wis. 

Carthage, Tl. 

Homedale, Idaho 

Kansas, Ohio 

15714 Loomis St., Harvey, Ill. 


iss Winnie N. Gabrielson 620 S. 18th St., Lincoln, Neb 


State Teachers College, Peru, 
Neb 


eb. 

Fayetteville, Ark. 

1460 E. Orange Grove Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Ashland, Ohio 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. 

Arequipa Sanitarium, Nanon, 
Marin Co., Cali 

Northwood, N. H. 

Greybull, Wyo. 

McLaughlin, So. Dak. 


Miss Maria A. Johanson 


Miss Sallie C. Hawkins © McCook, Neb. 

Miss Ruby C. Hosford Kaw City, Okla. 

Miss C. Ethel Householder yes Neb. 

Miss Alice Hunter Ble Fifth Ave., Lancaster 


*Ont 
Fipeslohal pata: Stockholm, 


weden 
Miss Eda L. Johnson, D.O. 1186. N. rebate St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Dorothea L. Keeney s10t - Adams St., 


Miss Mae G. Kessing 
Miss Winifred E. King 
Miss Rotha 8. Landis 

pAla, 


a. 

Miss Ellen L. Lawson Concord, Calif. 

Miss Ethel M. Laybourne, M.D. r 

: 1803 Pine Rd., Homewood, Ill. 

Miss Abbie Ludgate 605 Ohio St., Wheaton, Ill. 

Miss Helen Matthew 809 Walnut St., Anderson, Ind. 

Miss Iva M, Miller, M.D. Harlan, Ky. 

Miss Ruth Minear Mt. Pleasant, lowa 

Miss Helen Grace Murray. Room 1102, 112 E. 19th St., 
New York, N.Y. 

3545 June Ave., Robbinsdale, 
Minn. 

512 EH. Second Ave., 


Syracuse, 

ane Summer Bldg., Hammond, 
nd. 

150 W. Mariposa St., Altadena, 

Calif. 

1510 Lindley Ave., Philadel- 


Miss Eva Iona Nelson 
Miss Mary C. Okey 
Monmouth, Ill. 


Miss Jeannette Oldfather 345 No, 3d Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Miss Harriet Louise Perry 301 Cumberland Ave. 


Portland, Maine 

Miss Lillie M. Rockwell Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 
Miss Eleanora C. Rohde Weyauwega, Wis. 
Miss Hdith M. Royce Creston, lowa 
Miss Leona E. Ruppel ' Webster City, lowa 
Miss Lydia L. Schaum, M.D. 

Eustis, Neb. 
Miss Hildegarde Schlemmer Crawfordsville, yng: 
Miss Mirtha Shiveley Grover Hill, Ohi 
Miss Ada Smith 354 Tenth St., mivrias Ohio 
Miss Alice Louise Smith Cornwallville, NeY; 
Miss Tirzah M. Stahl 205 Res Sead Ct., Alliance, | 


io 
Miss M. Edith Sweet Box 34, Ft. Wingate, N. Mex. 
Miss Linnie Terrell Pomeroy, Ohio 
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Guidance 


As thou goest, step by step, I will open up the way before thee. 
— PROVERBS 4: 12 


HILD of my love, fear not the unknown morrow; 3 
Dread not the new demand life makes of thee; 
Thy ignorance doth hold no cause for sorrow 


Since what thou knowest not is known to me. 


Thou canst not see today the hidden meaning 


\ 


Of my command, but thou the light shalt gain; 
Walk on in faith, upon my promise leaning, — 
And as thou goest all shall be made plain. 
One step thou seest, then go forward boldly; 
One step is far enough for faith to see; 
Take that, and thy next duty shall be told thee, — 
For step by step the Lord is leading thee. 


Stand not in fear, thy adversaries counting; 
. Dare every peril save to disobey; 
Thou shalt march on, all obstacles surmounting; 
For I, the Lord, will open up the way. 


Wherefore, go gladly to the task assigned thee, 
_ Having my promise, needing nothing more 
Than just to know, where’er the future find thee, © 

In all thy journeyings I go before. | 
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Commencement Time at Lovetch 
By ETTA MARY GIFFORD, Lovetch, Bulgaria 


COMMENCEMENT time again at Lovetch! 
If any of you had been visiting us this 
year I’m afraid you would have compared 
us to Californians for we should have tried 
to impress upon you that the weather was 
most exceptional. Usually in June the 
skies rival the Mediterranean blue and only 
balmy breezes blow. But this year for two 
months it seemed as though it rained 
every day and the evenings were as cool 
as in March. 

The river Osem nearly overflowed its 
banks one May week-end. I had the fas- 
cinating experience, for the first time, of 
watching a mountain stream rise ten feet 
in twenty-four hours and fall as rapidly. 
A drummer patrolled the streets of the 
lower town shouting warnings that there 
might be a flood. Secure upon our high 
rocky elevation we could overlook the 


_ kaleidoscopic scene below from the win- 


dow-seat of our living room. - 

Between showers and rainy days, how- 
ever, you would have reveled in the beauty 
of the springtime from the time snowdrops 
were first discovered. until the wild lilacs 
on the hillsides burst into bloom and shed 
their fragrance over the town. Worry over 
poor crops from drought or too much 
rain are forgotten when Mother Nature 
breathes again the message of creative liv- 
ing. A new spirit lightens the faces of our 
girls as they reverently exclaim, ‘‘The 
nature is so beautiful!” _ 

Born of peasant ancestry, whose fate in 
life for centuries past has been that of 


_ toilers of the soil (and perhaps for cen- 


turies to come their children’s will be the 


same) yet their richest heritage is their 


appreciation and love of beauty as ex- 
pressed through nature. Even the desert 
blossoms like a rose; for the barren craggy 


s ledges and hilltops suddenly are carpeted 
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with pink, white, yellow and purple flow- 
ers. Our girls built a rock garden this year 
on an ugly slope in the backyard and they 
had only to run up the hill to get a dozen 
varieties of plants for it. 

Excess rain and a late spring bring their 
compensations, for our lovely shady lawn 
still has green grass. The yards of Bul- 
garian homes are very small so all visitors 
admire the spacious lawn around our resi- 
dence. The roses and lilies bloomed later 
than usual and at commencement time the 
archway over the entrance to Davis Hall 
was a mass of pink rambler roses. 

Owing to a new government regulation, 
all the graduating classes of private schools 
were required to take matura, or govern- 
ment examinations, covering five years’ 
work. Formerly many of our girls were 
excused from this on account of high schol- 
arship. The cool weather was a blessing 
to the sixteen girls who for two weeks 
passed through the ordeal of review and 
then examinations by the government in- 
spector. It is cramming par excellence 
with a lottery at the end to see what kind 
of a prize you draw! To an American- 
trained educator the method seems farci- 
cal, as hour after hour they mumble aloud 
answers to stereotyped questions and are 
wholly confused when asked to discuss 
something in a general comprehensive 
way. 

Our inspector this year was unusually 
sympathetic toward American educational 
ideals and urged us to engage more Amer-. 
ican-trained teachers, to have more sub- 
jects taught in English and to have 
younger teachers of Christian character 
of both sexes who will carry a balance of 
power in the faculty and dare to experi- 
ment rather than conform to present 
standards. Much is being said these days 
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about missionary support being no longer — 


needed in Bulgaria but a few hours’ con- 
versation with a person of Mr. Manov’s 
vision proves the need and high esteem 
our educational work has among Bul- 
garia’s true patriots. 

Matura closed Friday afternoon, the 
twenty-third of June, and that evening 
festivities began with a banquet to the 
eighth class by the girls of the seventh 
class. One of the dining rooms was con- 
verted into a Japanese hall with class 
colors of red and white used in the decora- 
tions of huge paper fans on the walls, 
lanterns, streamers and pillars, and here 
and there gilt letters, or Japanese charac- 
ters. The girls had originally planned for 
wisteria decorations but could get no 
paper of the correct shades in the country. 
Miss Turner graciously presided as toast- 
mistress and the usual variety of speeches 
and class-day features followed. The ban- 
quet the past two years has been so suc- 
cessful that it may become a tradition to 
plan delightful surprises and jests at it to 
cause the study-worn seniors to forget 
their troubles. 

Saturday afternoon there was an exhi- 
bition by the art classes and a bazaar by 
the Y. W. C. A. Each girl contributed a 
handmade handkerchief and they netted 
over one thousand levas or ten dollars. 
This was a new idea which required high- 
pressure salesmanship, as most of the peo- 
ple only admired the things on display. 
The same evening the chorus presented a 
delightful, picturesque operetta, ‘‘The 
Rose Seller.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfons Pratsch were our 
week-end guests and Mr. Pratsch preached 
the baccalaureate sermon Sunday morn- 
ing. The strvice was held in our assembly 
hall and was well attended by guests of 
the graduates and townspeople. The skies 
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Preruars never before had we found 
ourselves in a situation quite so difficult 
as this past year. We seemed to have 
come to the end of a blind alley; we were 


- up against a blank wall with seemingly no 


See SS 


The Registration of Hwa Nan 


By L. ETHEL WALLACE, Hwa Nan College, Foochow, China 


exception for which everyone 
grateful. 2 
Commencement exercises were 1 
the evening and every available in 
standing and sitting space was taken 
spector Manov gave an excellen 
address to the girls on ‘Spiritual V 
in Education.” The well rendered n 
numbers added much favorable comment 
to the program. The sixteen girls made a 
charming picture on the platform 
a framework of green plants and 
lilies. When the seventh class girls 
sented each of them with a huge b 
of Madonna lilies they looked like 
ing brides or an array of bridesmaids. — 
Did I succeed in making you wish yo 
might come to Lovetch in the springtin 
Then you would wish to stay until 
loveliest flowers of all are in bloo 
sweet girl graduates! May we call 
our Madonna lilies? Their bouquets 
symbolic of their lives; budding woman 
hood with inner voices calling them fo: 
to a life of new opportunities and res : 
sibilities. Carefully they have been nur- 
tured here, each requiring individ 
tention, for some were weak and 
plants: ‘and others were always sen 
forth shoots which needed pruning. 
they were ready to give of their be 
charm, intellectual and spiritual qua 
to other lives. 
Their motto was “Finished, Yet 
ginning.” Just when the cherished, lo 
awaited event arrived did the fuller 
nificance of its meaning become cle 
They have finished at Lovetch Schoo 
according to their social standards ha 
made their debut as young ladies 
ciety. A new life is beginning; may t 
lilies be symbolic that it will be 
purity, loveliness and service. 


way of escape. 
annual appropriation we found i 
sible to complete registration 

lege with the ches governm 


we could not continue for very long. 
_ While Hwa Nan students are very loyal 
_ they would in time, by sheer force of cir- 
cumstances, be compelled to leave Hwa 
Nan for some registered college. Our 
president spent three months last autumn 
_ travelling in Central and Northern China, 
trying to interest wealthy Chinese people 
in Hwa Nan. She succeeded in raising a 
few thousands and made many valuable 
contacts which may bring good returns to 
the college later. But this is a matter of 
slow and continuous cultivation. It is a 

very difficult time to solicit funds here, 
as it is everywhere in the world. 

We knew that it was only right that we 
should fully acquaint our board of trustees 
—__ in America with the whole dark situation 
and appeal to them for any help. it was 
be possible for them to give during these dif- 
=o ficult days at home. It seemed almost 
—___useless to make such an appeal in view 
of the financial crisis in America, but we 
felt that somehow God would surely open 
up a way of continuance for Hwa Nan as 

_ he always hasin other crises. ‘‘ Hitherto— 
henceforth.” So we sent letters to the 
Society at home and anxiously awaited 
their reply. 

In the meantime our president, Miss 
Lucy Wang, who had been ill for weeks 
with influenza, felt that she could no 

longer postpone her mission to- Nanking, 
_ to carry on further negotiations about the 
registration of the college with the central 
_ government. It was with many misgiy- 


before she was fully recovered, but a fire 
of anxiety for Hwa Nan was burning in 
her heart and it could not be quenched 
_ until she had made one more attempt to 
accomplish the impossible. She finally 
___ received her doctor’s permission to go, as 

he knew she could not rest until she had 
_ done all in her power to get the college 
registered. 
Word came from home that it was 
utterly impossible to raise the increased 
appropriation necessary for the registra- 
tion of the college. It seemed as though 
one of the last doors of hope had been 
eat 

Then the miracle happened. Our presi- 
cate found that in Nanking it seemed as 
the a an unseen hand was guiding, open- 
ing doors of opportunity gee which 


4 ME ings that we saw her leave for this trip 
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she came in contact with most of those 
who hold influential positions on the 
board of education. Where on her first 
visit she had been met with cold discour- 
agement, she was now warmly welcomed. 
It was more than a coincidence that from 
all sides there arose almost simultaneously 
a host of friends who had had either direct 
or indirect contact with our president or 
with Hwa Nan and who were able to make 
very real to those in authority the spirit of 
Hwa Nan, the loyalty of her efficient Chi- 
nese staff (who, with such splendid prep- 
aration could command elsewhere double 
or treble the salary they are getting here) 
and the unusual contribution of the alum- 
nae. As a result of it all the authorities 
were convinced that Hwa Nan should be 
continued not only as a college of arts, 
which had been the most we could hope 
for, but as a college of arts and science. 

This wonderful news came flashing 
across the wires to us as we were gathered 
together for our weekly faculty prayer 
meeting. After a period of silent prayer 
for our president, Mr. Wei closed with a 
prayer of deepest earnestness that God 
would give her wisdom and strength for 
her mission in Nanking. As we rose to 
leave our acting dean, Miss Cornelia Kao, 
whose face was shining like sunlight, 
announced the arrival of a telegram: 
“Prayers answered. Granted beyond re- 
quest. College of arts and science. Hur- 
rah for Hwa Nan! Leaving Nanking 
Thursday. Lucy.” 

It was a thrilling, never-to-be-forgotten 
moment and our hearts found relief in a 
burst of song —‘“‘Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” 

When the president of our board of 
trustees, Dr. James Ding, heard the news 
he said, ‘‘ This is too good to be true. It is 
a miracle.” Thank God the day of mir- 
acles is not over. ‘‘God hath still his 
ancient power.’ And when we think of 


the untiring, ceaseless efforts of Miss. 


Wang for this cause, during the past few 
years we are reminded of these words of 
Leslie Weatherhead in his book “His 
Life and Ours”’: ‘‘Is it not possible to be- 
lieve that God rewards achievement by 
entering in at certain points with a gift 
otherwise unattainable?” 

A few days later Miss Wang vohanned 
and it seemed that through the heavy 
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strain God had been with her, giving her 
joy and peace of heart, so that physically 
she was stronger than when she left us. 
Faces glowing with joy welcomed her. 
She was greeted as a victorious heroine. 

We had a gloriously happy commence- 
ment week. The degree of bachelor of arts 
was conferred on twelve splendid young 
women and a preparatory class of thirty- 
two was graduated. 

There were two illustrious guests at our 
commencement — Dr. Senn of Peking 
and Dr. Wu of Nanking, representatives 
of the China Foundation. As you know, 

‘some of the Boxer indemnity money was 
returned to China for.educational pur- 
poses. Part of the American fund is used 
for Tsing Hwa College and part is given 
each year in grants for the science depart- 
ments of various colleges in China. We 
applied for a grant from this fund during 
this past year. 


It was again more than-a coincidence 


- that when our president boarded the ship 


at Shanghai she found that these two 
representatives of the China Foundation 
were fellow passengers, also bound for 
Hwa Nan, Foochow, as they must care- 
fully investigate the standards and needs 
of colleges before awarding a grant. It 
was a privilege to have these guests with 
us, and they expressed themselves as 
being much pleased with the work of the 
college. We sincerely hope that we may 
receive financial help from this source. 

‘“‘God moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform.”’ We were plunged 
in the depths of discouragement as we 
found ourselves caught in a net of. cireum- 
stances from which no human hand 
seemed able to extricate us, and now once 
more he has convinced us that this college 
is a part of his great plan for the woman- 
hood of Southern China. 


SoS SoS 


“Who Giveth the Increase”’ 


By GEORGIA DAY ROBERTSON 


Tue great organ boomed out the open- 
ing strains of ‘‘ Faith of our fathers,” and 
the voices of women who crowded the 
center of the church took up the song and 
filled the room with a triumphant shout: 

‘Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 

We will be true to thee till death” 
they sang in solemn pledge, and the music 
ended. 

Mrs. Murray’s eyes under a plain felt 
hat were moist. This was her first mis- 
sionary conference, and her soul was 
strangely uplifted and borne aloft by the 
conscious presence of a mighty power. 
“All things are possible” ran through her 
mind, as the secretary took her place on 
the platform and began to call for the 
pledges from the societies for the coming 
year. 

“North Bend, five hundred dollars,” 
spoke a well-groomed, efficient looking 
woman in response to the roll call. Mrs. 
Murray gasped a little. North Bend was 
no larger than Prescott, and Prescott had 
never given more than two hundred dol- 
lars. But ‘‘all things are possible.” They 
had been hearing of many needs during 
the last two days, and God was able. 


““Prescott,” called the secretary, and 
Mrs. Murray slipped to her feet and 
called in a firm voice, ‘‘Prescott, five 
hundred dollars”; then sank back again 
away from curious eyes, happy. 

The president said a fervent ‘God 
bless Prescott,’’ and the secretary, after a 
surprised pause, recorded the pledge and 
went on. i 

Mrs. Murray was not a leader in her 
society at home. She held no office of any 
kind, and was known to the members as 
“that quiet little woman who always 
comes but never talks.”’ She had been 
sent to Branch Annual as a delegate 
simply because she could drive her own 
car and could go when everyone else was 
too busy with fall housecleaning and sew- 
ing. Of course Mrs. Cunningham, the 
president, would have gone, but it was 
the very week that her mother and sister 
were coming from Illinois om a visit and 


she couldn’t possibly get away. No 


special instructions had been’ given Mrs. 
Murray in regard to the pledge. Every- 
one knew what Prescott always gave. 
They had been making the same pledge 
every year now for ten years and had — 


ean 
oe 


1934 


. 
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iow. 


never fallen behind a cent. It was a mat- 
ter of pride with Mrs. Cunningham that 
her auxiliary never had to report a deficit 
at the annual meeting. Mrs. Murray was 
so. quiet, almost backward at the meet- 
ings. How could anyone have foreseen 
that she would do anything drastic on her 
own initiative in regard to the pledge! 
Sunday morning the bishop spoke at 
the conference. With merciless phrases 
he dragged the bared hearts of his audi- 
ence over the jagged pathway of the 
Indian woman’s life, leaving many a one 
bleeding with a desire to do something 
more to allay such cruel torment of body 
and soul. In the afternoon a beautiful and 
impressive service of consecration for out- 


- going missionaries was held. Eight young 


women had offered their lives. Mrs. 
Murray’s sympathetic heart throbbed 
with conflicting emotions as she listened 
to their brave, straightforward speeches. 
Ah, there was a sacrifice indeed! 

It was late in the afternoon before 
Mrs. Murray, worn with the strain of 
the meetings, climbed into her car and 
started for home. She was soon out of the 
convention city and speeding along the 
quiet country highway drinking in the 
cool, fresh air after the hot stuffy atmos- 
phere of the church, and feasting her eyes 
on nature’s restful colors after the three 


; days of glare of sunlight through stained 


- glass. 

She looked forward to telling the other 
women about the great conference and the 
new pledge she had made for Prescott; for 
she knew they, too, would be inspired 
as she had been and would be glad todo 
so much more than they had ever done 
before. Prescott had made as large a 
pledge as any auxiliary; and it was not 
only the pledge, but they must have a 
stewardship secretary, and every morn- 
ing at nine o’clock they, in unison with all 


_ the other women in the Branch, would be 


praying for the same thing. Oh, the 
wonder of it! Right in one’s kitchen join- 
ing with a band that reached around the 
world. As she drove along, she recalled 
with pleasure that the regular monthly 
meeting was the following Thursday. 
Never had Mrs. Murray looked forward 
to a missionary meeting as she did this 
week, singing about the house at her work, 
remembering with love and awe the 


a 
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precious nine o’clock hour each morning. 
After lunch, Thursday, she hurried 
through with her work and, gathering up 
her notes and some leaflets she had 
brought from the conference, she tripped 
down the street toward the church with 
smiling face. She wanted to share every- 
thing she had heard with the other women 
who had not been able to go. 

Mrs. Cunningham was the only one 
present when she arrived at the church, 
and she was busily engaged with the 
janitor concerning the arrangement of 
tables for the church supper Friday night. 
She gave Mrs. Murray a brief ‘Good 
afternoon,” and went on talking. 

Mrs. Murray sat down and began to 
look over her notes. Two other women 
came in presently and sat conversing 
across the room. By ones and twos the 
women straggled in, and it was nearly 
three o’clock before, in Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s estimation, there were enough 
present to begin. She had finished her 
instructions to the janitor by that time. 

After a hurried prayer and a_per- 
functory reading of the scripture lesson, 
Mrs. Graham was called upon to give a 
review of two chapters from the study 
book. Her review was long, and she read 
most of it. Mrs. Murray’s spirits began 
to fall. No one seemed aware that she 
had attended a conference. No one 
appeared desirous of hearing her report. 
The meeting seemed cold and lifeless. 
She tried to summon the same sense of 
exaltation and the consciousness of a 
Mighty Presence among them which had 
been the secret of power in the conference, 
but no such feeling would come; and in 
place of pleasure at the thought of giving 
her report, she began to shrink from 
baring to these women the innermost 
experiences of her soul. Most of all she 
dreaded telling Mrs. Cunningham of the 
pledge. 

The review finally came to an end. 
Mrs. Graham sat down with a deep sigh, 
a fitting close to a tedious task well done. 
Mrs. Cunningham in her brusque way 
led a discussion of the chapters reviewed, 
and followed this with the Mystery Box: 
With a quick glance at her watch, she 
discovered that there were only ten min- 
utes left before they must dismiss. 

“Shall we have Mrs. Murray’s report 
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of the conference, or shall we wait until 
the next meeting?” casually she put the 
question to the group. Some thought it 
best to wait, but Mrs. Kingsley, the 
treasurer and a woman of some influence 
in the society, spoke up. “Let us have it 
now and have it over with. We are 
always leaving so much over from one 
meeting to another.” 

There was no further dissent, so Mrs. 
Cunningham called for the report. 

Mrs. Murray, chilled by the indiffer- 
ence of the women, rose to speak. Enthu- 
siasm gone, her natural timidity returned, 
and she began to fumble nervously 
through her cooled-off notes. On Thurs- 
day afternoon so and so spoke and said 
this and that, she bungled along, con- 
scious that her words were meaningless; 
and suddenly, with no preparatory re- 
marks leading up to it, she announced 
the pledge and sat down. 

“JT pledged five hundred dollars for 
Prescott.” Her voice was that of one 
confessing guilt. 

There was a stir of surprised dis- 
approval. Mrs. Cunningham’s first reac- 
tion was incredulity. Mrs. Murray was 
asked to repeat the statement. 

*“T_ pledged five hundred dollars for 
Prescott.” 

“And may I ask why?” Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s voice held a tinge of sarcastic 
rebuke. 

“God,” murmured Mrs. Murray, 

scarcely audibly, and was horrified to 
hear how empty and foolish she sounded 
under Mrs. Cunningham’s gaze. Had she 
been childish after all? Hadn’t she really 
been inspired? Mrs. Cunningham was a 
prominent leader in the church, and she 
-would never -have done such a thing. 
' “We can never raise it.”” Mrs. Kings- 
ley’s voice was positive. ‘It was all we 
could do to make up the last fifty this 
year.” 

There was an embarrassing silence. 
There being nothing more to be said 
publicly, Mrs. Cunningham called for a 
motion to adjourn, and the members 
gathered in small groups to discuss Mrs. 
Murray’s colossal blunder. 

Mrs. Cunningham intercepted Mrs. 
Murray as she was trying to slip away 
unnoticed. 

“You surely didn’t think we could raise 


that pledge when you made i; a 
she asked. 


give that much,”’ Mrs. Murray afigied® 
“North Bend pledged the same and they 
are no larger than our society. All things 
are possible.’’? Again she was struck with 
the emptiness of her words in Mrs. Cun- — 
ningham’s commanding presence. Mrs. — 
Cunningham gave her a queer look and 
turned back to the group with whom she __ 
had been talking. . 
Mrs. Murray went home- with the foolk Fer 
ing that she had made a fool of herself. _ 
She told Mr. Murray all about it at the 
table that night, not sparing herself at all. “ 38 
His hearty laugh was a good antidote for Wate 
her depression. 2 nid 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
he asked with an affectionate smile across — 
the table at the snapping brown eyes — 
which were usually so soft and quiet. _ 
“T am going to raise every cent if I~ 
have to take in washings,”’ she declared 
with unusual vigor. aa . 
“Tf that’s the case, here’s thirty-five 
dollars to insure myself of a cook for at oer 
least a month. You couldn’t make more ~ 


- than that washing, could you?” He took an te 


out his checkbook and wrote a check for ren 
her, saying as he handed it across the 
table, “Guess i don’t need that police 
pup just now.’ e 
“O Mart, io you really want to give ite 
up that dog for missions?”’ she wasabout == 
to say when she saw again the vision of © 
the conference, and such a remark seemed E a 
too unworthy to speak. te 
Instead, she ran around the table and 
gave her husband a light kiss on ia 
forehead. ti 
“God bless you, Mart,” she said in alerts 
low voice. as 
They both felt enriched. 55. 
Encouraged by Mart’s gift, Mees 
Murray began to plan possible ways to — 
raise the other two hundred sixty-five 
dollars. As she talked with the other S: 
women, they were positive that they 
could not possibly increase their pledges 
over the year before, and some were 
sure that they could do as well. 
were hard and there were so man: 
calls for help at home. She begat 
realize that it was not going to be an e 
task. The church was already si 
f — 


¢ eath as thie young people who were 
always giving some kind of an affair to 
ssist with their support. Plays, too, had 
been overdone by the same groups. A 
bazaar seemed to be about the only thing 
left, and the women had declared the year 
efore that it was the last time they 
_ would ever attempt a bazaar right in the 
_ midst of the holiday rush. 
_ However, Mrs. Murray possessed that 
quality of ‘persistence which often goes 
with a quiet, unassuming personality, and 
in the end she persuaded the women of 
_ the society to again put on a Christmas 
bazaar. She was appointed chairman of 
the committee, and as the day of the 
_ bazaar drew near Mr. Murray began to 
‘wonder if indeed she were going out wash- 
ing, he saw so little of her. 
Long hours each day she worked, so- 
_ liciting articles for the sale, many of them 
- from women who had never donated any- 
_ thing before. Mrs. Murray was not a 
leader; she got things done by doing them 
herself. At last everything was ready, and 
she was proud of the attractive display 
every booth down at the church pre- 
sented. Pretty ruffled aprons, hand- 
embroidered guest towels and pillow cases, 
_ fluffy little pink and blue baby sweaters 
with bootees to match, and numberless 
other useful and desirable gifts for Christ- 
“mas giving. 
=e “Tf we only have a crowd,” 
Mart the evening before. 
_ The next morning she rose to find that 
one of those cold waves that sometimes 
_ sweep down across the Iowa plains in 
December, seizing the country in its icy 
rip, had descended upon Prescott during 
he night. 
“Nothing but a miracle would bring a 
rowd out today,” she thought mourn- 
fully, as she drove down the deserted 
streets to the church. The thermometer 
on her back porch had registered fifteen 
below zero as she passed it coming out. 
he was the first one there. Presently 


she said to 


om Mrs. ee had interested in the 


r had taken. eas the other 
who had charge of booths arrived 
nd lamenting. And finally Mrs. 
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. Ellison, the young married woman’ 
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Cunningham came bustling in with an 
“It’s the Lord’s will” air about her as she 
addressed Mrs. Murray who was scraping 
frost from the window and peering up and 
down the empty walks. 

“Here comes someone!”? Mrs. Murray 
announced hopefully at sight of an ap- 
proaching figure bent to the wind. But as 
it came closer she saw it was only old 
Uncle Dave going for his morning paper. 

The weather moderated a little in the 
afternoon, and some of the church women 
came in and bought what each other had 
made, and after school some of the high 
school folks dropped in and cleaned up 
the homemade candy. And the husbands 
came down for supper. But as a bazaar, 
it was a dismal failure. 

Mrs. Murray and Mrs. Ellison counted 
the money after everyone had gone home 
that night. They had taken in only 
thirty-nine dollars and twenty cents. 

“Tt’s just a shame,”’ Mrs. Ellison de- 
clared. ‘‘Why doesn’t the Lord help a 
little when we’ve worked our heads off? 
That’s what I’d like to know!” 

Mrs. Murray smiled at the younger 
woman’s frankness — and wondered, too. 
It was hopeless now to try to raise the 
pledge. Some of the towels and aprons 
and other needlework could be disposed 
of later, perhaps, but she looked ruefully 
at the tables heaped with cooked food. 
Last year the ladies had taken in nearly a 
hundred dollars from the sale of food 
alone, and she had expected more this 
year. And there it was— cakes and 
cookies and pies, pans of baked beans 
meat loaves and pressed chicken, salads 
and fruit gelatins — all to be returned to 
the donors tomorrow. 

“Come on, let’s go home. You’re dead 
tired,”’ Mrs. Ellison interrupted her 
thoughts. ‘‘We can look after these 
things tomorrow.”’ 

“Yes, we might as well go,’”’ she 
assented wearily. ‘‘You’ve been a won- 
derful help,” she added as they walked 
toward the door. 

When Mrs. Murray reached home, she 
slipped off her coat in the hall and went 
directly upstairs to her room. She wanted 
to be alone. She was exhausted in soul 
and body; she could stand nothing more 
now, not even Mart’s sympathy. 

Dropping down in a chair by her writ- 
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ing table her eyes fell on little scraps of 
paper scattered all about. ‘Mrs. Cory, 
two gingham aprons. Miss Cutler, a cake 
and baked beans. Mrs. Kingston, pillow- 
cases and cocoanut candy.” With what 
boundless energy she had worked for this 
day, and what had it amounted to? She 
emptied the money out on the table and 
counted it again. Thirty-nine dollars and 
twenty cents. No more. Tears trickled 
between closed eyelids. 

“T should never have made that 


pledge,’’ she declared to herself. “I know 
‘it now. I can never raise it.” 
The house was very still. Mart was 


downstairs pretending to read the evening 
paper. The radio was quiet. 

Mrs. Murray sat for a long time in the 
silence. The whirlwind of bazaar activi- 
ties was over, the fire of convention 
emotion had long since burned itself out, 
the earthquake of defeat had shaken her 
free from faith in her own ability. Now 
she listened to the still, small voice. 

“You did not make that pledge,’ it 
spoke to her troubled heart. ‘‘I used your 
voice to speak for me. I intended to raise 
the increase but you have not given me a 
chance — you have tried to do it all your- 
self.”’ 

Dumbly she realized that this was true. 
She had carried all of the responsibility 
since she had come from the convention. 
She had made her plans and had asked 
God in odd moments to help her carry 
them out. And her plans had failed. Now 
she would wait upon the Lord. 

With the burden lifted, she slipped into 
bed and slept. 

The weeks passed, and the day for an- 
other monthly missionary meeting came 
and went. And yet another — the last 
one before Thank-Offering Sunday. The 
subject of the pledge increase was avoided 
at both meetings. Deliberately so. It had 
come to be a skeleton in the closet of the 
contented, never-a-cent-behind Prescott 
auxiliary. It was now quite generally 
agreed among the leading members that 
it had been a sad mistake to send Mrs. 
Murray to the conference. 

After the bazaar failed, the officers had 
decided that the best way out of a bad 
situation would be to write the Branch 
treasurer explaining the situation and cor- 
recting their pledge. Mrs. Murray had 
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heard of this decision and had approached ; 


Mrs. Cunningham after church one Sun- 
day night, early in January. 

“Have you any plans?” Mrs. Cunning- 
ham had asked with an impatience she did 


not bother to conceal, when Mrs. Murray 


begged her to wait until after Thank- 
Offering to write. 

“No, nothing definite,” Mrs. Murray 
had admitted. ‘‘But I am confident that 
the money will be raised somehow.” 
Her quiet voice had carried a deep con- 
viction which was not lost on Mrs. Cun- 
ningham. Mrs. Murray was becoming a 
hard woman to put off. Not knowing why 
she was going against her better judg- 
ment in the matter, Mrs. Cunningham 
agreed to wait. 


And now it was the day before the 


Thank-Offering, the last Saturday in 


April, and the ladies were meeting that 


afternoon with Miss Jenson, the mission- 
ary from India who was to give the 
address Sunday morning. They were 
meeting at Mrs. Cunningham’s. 

The rooms were already filled when 
Mrs. Murray arrived. She had great 
hopes of the result of Miss Jenson’s visit 
to Prescott. A missionary right from the 
field could do so much to interest the 
women. She seated herself in a chair near 
the hall door with a feeling of expectancy 


and looked about the rooms for the mis- 


sionary. She had never met Miss Jenson, 
but she would recognize her from her pic- 
ture in the Frrmnp. She did not see her 
anywhere among the many faces, and de- 
cided she had not yet come in. 

The past weeks had been weeks of 
waiting to Mrs. Murray. She had seen 
nothing to do. She had prayed. Now she 
felt, with something of relief, that the 
period of waiting was over and the time 
for activity had come. What, she did not 
yet know. 

She watched the door anxiously. Some 
latecomers arrived. And then Mrs. Cun- 
ningham was rising to open the meeting. 

“Ladies, I have a disappointment for 
you,’ she began, after the brief prayer. 
“T have just had a wire from head- 


quarters. Miss Jenson is ill and cannot be 


with us for our Thank-Offering service.’ 

A subdued murmur of disepPea eae 

passed around the room. Nearly ev 
(Continued on page 69) erg 
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The Woman Movement in Japan 


‘By FRANCES W. MacINTIRE 


Tur term Woman Movement seems 
almost incongruous applied to Japan be- 
cause one thinks of the Japanese woman 
as a dainty picture-lady more at home 
among children, flowers, and tea-things 
than in the business and political world. 
However, lovely as she is, she is neverthe- 
less efficient in the work-a-day world. 

Her heritage is both an asset and a 
liability. Amaterazu, the highest deity of 
the Empire, from whom the Japanese race 
is supposed to have sprung, is a woman. 
In the early history of the nation, woman 
held a high position, sometimes that of 
ruler. With the coming of Buddhism and 
Confucianism, a gradual change came 
over the position of woman; no longer was 
she considered man’s equal. Such prov- 
erbs became popular as, ‘‘A nun of a 
hundred years must welcome and pay 
respects to a monk of one day.” ‘As a 
child, woman is obedient to her father, as 
a wife to her husband, as a widow to her 


fourteenth century, her position was little 
higher than that of a servant, resignation 
and submission being regarded as the 
“most prized jewels in a woman’s char- 
acter.” One might well ask how being re- 


duced to the status of a servant could be © 


an asset, but it has proved to be such in 
. that it has developed in the Japanese 
- woman infinite patience and endurance 
___ and a certain skill in bringing things to 
te 2. Dass. 
: pee Her heritage has been a liability in that 
: it is difficult for her to assert herself after 
ba many generations of submission because 
sometimes initiative and courage are lack- 
ing. To this day in the public schools, 
“Onna-diagaku” (Great Teaching for 
Women) and “Onna-teikin” (Home Rules 
for Women), books written more than a 
hundred years ago, are studied with the 
_ hope, perhaps, that woman will remain in 
her old position. This, however, is as im- 
_ possible as to hold back the incoming tide 
_ with a wall of sand. The worldwide revolt 
of womanhood has reached the shores of 
Japan and the gentle, charming Japanese 
an is advancing with her sisters. 
ae first step in advance came in 1921-— 


son, with no will of her own.” By the ~ 


22 when the Diet repealed the regulation 
which forbade women to attend political 
meetings. Women were also permitted to 
organize political clubs. When these regu- 
lations were passed, the Tokyo Asahi and. 
the Osaka Asahi, the best daily news- 
papers in Japan, published editorials in 
which this movement was highly com- 
mended, thus throwing on the side of the 
women the tremendous support of the 
public press. Since then, the total num- 
ber of women’s organizations of all kinds 
has reached the 65,000 mark, many hav- 
ing suffrage as one of their objectives. 

Until recently, male suffrage was de- 
termined by the amount of tax a man paid 
annually, thus limiting the voters to 
approximately a million; but after much 
agitation, the new Manhood Suffrage 
Bill was passed by the Diet in 1925 adding 
about 9,000,000 voters. At this time the 
women worked enthusiastically, hoping 
they, too, might, win, but in vain. In 
1928, the Women’s Legal Citizenship 
Bill was submitted to the Lower House 
and supported by more than half the 
members of different. parties, but was 
blocked in the House of Peers. Again it 
was brought up in 1930 and again it was 
blocked. However, opposition is giving 
way, the Upper House having invited 
representatives of woman’s suffrage to 
present their arguments in person. 

Closely allied to the suffrage movement 
is the Women’s Peace Society, now ten 
years old, with Michiko Kawai as presi- 
dent. Three times, Mme. Yajima came to 
Washington as a peace messenger. Miss 
Hayashi went to the London Naval Con- 
ference with 180,000 signatures. In a 
manifesto released in November, 1931, the 
society said, ‘‘We desire that both Japan 
and China shall strive for the establish- 
ment of a permanent peace between the 
two nations, based on international right- 
eousness and not upon force of arms. We 
desire that the Japanese be broad-minded 
and considerate toward the people of 
China — so that every Chinese residing in 
Japan shall enjoy the utmost freedom to 
follow his peaceful pursuits.” 

With such a strong peace sentiment one 
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would expect a section of the League of 
Nations to be inaugurated as was done in 
1931 with all classes and many interests 
represented. 

The foregoing study would be wholly 
inadequate were not the influence of 
Christian organizations greatly stressed. 
Dr. Fukushima, editor of a widely read 
paper, wrote in December, 1932, ‘‘When 
we look back at all that the different 
women’s organizations have accomplished 
in the year, everybody will recognize that 
the W. C. T. U. and the woman’s suffrage 
societies have done the most and the 
greatest.”’ In fact, the Christian women, 
constituting a very small minority, exert 
an influence out of all proportion to their 
number. An influential Buddhist has de- 
cided to give Buddhist women instruction 
in suffrage because, he said, “‘“One day 
when women get the vote and the govern- 
ment of Japan passes into their hands, it 


will come about that Christian women 


only will be forthcoming to take the reins 
of power. This will mean that Buddhist 
women will be entirely in the hands of 
Christians!,. . . The average Buddhist 
woman of today is capable of doing little 
more than her daily round of duties, mak- 
ing tea, doing her hair, and processing 
about like a goldfish. ... I feel I must 
do my best to train women in their 
activities.” 

Probably the most efficient of the 
women’s organizations is the W. C. T. U., 
founded by Miss West who came out from 
America in 1893 and carried on by the 
efficient genius of Mme. Yajima. It was 
the W. C. T. U. that first agitated woman’s 
suffrage and woman’s legal rights. It has 
done unbelievably remarkable work in the 
field of purity. Where drinking is an 
integral part of social custom, it is difficult 
for such an organization to make much 
headway, yet it has succeeded in getting 
a bill passed protecting youth under 
twenty-five. 

Brief sketches of actual women will, 
perhaps, make the whole woman move- 
ment more real. Mrs. Moto Hani comes 
to mind as a fascinating figure. Acknowl- 
edged as a leader in the magazine world, 
the editor of the Pujin-no-tomo, a woman’s 
magazine reaching thousands of homes, 


she has found time to establish a school 


considered one of the most progressive 


~— 
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-industry, in their own homes 


schools not only in Japan butj in the 
Someone has said, ‘‘The place is fr: 
with Christian atmosphere. * Ta=Bt 
last year, it was a pleasure to see h 
dressing a group of Japanese men, 

of whom were working for advanced 
grees. They listened respectfully and we 
highly amused when she said, “‘I hay 
just come from Geneva, from the Disarm 
ament Conference. You men have cer- 
tainly confused things with your mili- 
taristic ideas. If you would let us women 
run things in Geneva, we would have 90 
World Peace in a short time.” She im=- —— 
pressed one as being small-in stature, 12 ate 
powerful in spirit. 

Another great educator is Miss Yasui, 
the president of the Woman’s Christian 
College, in which the W. F. M.S. hasa 
share. Well educated, with the poise of  _ 
the woman of Old Japan and with the 
courage of the woman of New Japan, she — 
is the ideal person to do the pioneer work __ 
of directing the policies of the first real _ a) 
college for women in Japan. Fs . 

In social and industrial work, Mrs. 
Kubushiro is outstanding, first giving her- 
self unstintingly tothe W.C. T. U.forthe 
abolition of licensed quarters, now dong 
all in her power to raise the wages and to — 
improve the living conditions of working | 
women, realizing that vice is often the 
result of poverty. 

Michiko Kawai, probably the best 
known Japanese woman among Americans 
has had much to do with bringing in t 
new era. The daughter of a Shinto pri 
versed in the learning of the past, with a 
vision of what the future might be, Miss — 
Kawai has made the Y. W. C. A. a force 
in the social fabric of the Empire. As gen- — 
eral secretary for many years, she formu- 
lated the plans by which Christianity was © 
to touch the lives of girls in ee in 

e 
signed from the Y. W. C. A. that ; 
might open a school where she co 
mould according to a Christian pa 
the lives of a few girls, feeling theret 
could make her greatest contributi 
her country, Miss Kawai has writ e 


tas 


+ 


Among our Methodist women 
hundreds, many of whom hay 
cated in our girls’ schools, givin, 
Christian service in the home, t 

5 


‘the office, the ae in social and polit- 
‘ical life. Some are doing so-called religious 
work as pastors’ assistants and evangelists 
whose influence no one can measure. Out- 
standing among these is Miss Furuta who 
has charge of our Methodist women’s 
work. Miss Tokunaga, known and loved 
in New England, has become the principal 

of Fukuoka Jo Gakko, a great honor for a 
Japanese woman. 

Another Methodist woman of whom we 
may well be proud is Mrs. Miyagi, also 
recently in America, who is doing some- 
thing very unusual; she is teaching in 
Aoyama Theological Seminary. Before 
she assumed her new duties, she was quite 
overcome by the idea of a woman pre- 
_ suming to teach men. Those who are asso- 
- ciated with her, however, speak highly of 
_her work. Besides her teaching, she does 
much translating of English books and 
“articles. 

: One might go on indefinitely mention- 
-—s« ing women whose Christlike characters are 
: doing much toward making the new Japan 


~~ ~Wuen the demise of anyone is an- 
- nounced the first question usually asked 
is: “Was he or she successful? Did he leave 
anything to the family?’’ The one whose 
story we want to tell was indeed success- 
ful, a millionaire in fact, having accumu- 

lated $1,303,433.75 in the fifty years of 
her life. She had invested the money so 
safely and wisely that nothing was lost 
but brought a splendid interest, which will 
= on and on, even though she herself is 


noney, but she sent many of her children 
the front, to fight the enemy. Thirty- 
of them went in course of time and 
en are still on the fighting line. Are 


issionary Society of the Methodet 
iscopal Church. 
Fi <f years ago Miss Margaretha Dreyer 
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Christian. Their task is overwhelming as 
is that of Christian women all over the 
world. The following quotation taken 
from an address given by Miss Kawai well 
states the feelings of women of vision the 
world over, although it was meant pri- 
marily for the women of J apan: “‘ After all, 
our women who are honestly trying to do 
worthwhile things are looking around to 
see if they can find a kindred spirit. They 
are baffled and discouraged. The way is 
long and dark and they unconsciously or 
consciously are seeking for guidance, for 
a teacher, an expert, a superior being to 
whom they can give their true homage and 
devotion. The time is ripe for the true 
gospel message, the message that love in 
the heart of God is creative and immortal. 
Even death itself cannot kill the love of 
God as it is shown in the Cross of Christ. 

. . What is the woman’s movement if not 
to bring womanhood from slavery to free- 
dom, from darkness to light, and from 
death to life? . . . Go back to Jesus Christ. 
and there will be triumph and joy.” 


| e— oe 


‘The Story of Fifty Years: An Obituary 


By AMALIE M. ACHARD 


an easy task as the majority of the Ger- 
man brethren held with Paul that women 
should ‘‘keep silence in the churches.” 
They did not take the fact into account 
that in Paul’s time there were nounmarried 
women in the churches, so all could ‘ask 
their husbands at home.” Fifty years ago 
there were a number of these, and they did 
not see the need of keeping silence. Miss 
Dreyer was one of these ‘‘unappropriated 
blessings” and to that fact the church 
owes a great and blessed work that she 
accomplished. 

At the Branch Meeting of the Western 
Branch, held in Topeka, Kansas, in Octo- 
ber 1883, Miss Dreyer was appointed or- 
ganizer for the German work. She felt 
this to be God’s call and from that time 
on she traveled, ‘beginning in Jerusalem 

; and to the uttermost parts”’ of 
the German Church. By the end of the 
first year she had organized thirty-nine 
auxiliaries with seven hundred fifty-five 
members, who gave $728 for the work. In 
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ten previous years the German churches 
had contributed $2,939.34 in all to the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
Very soon after her first appointment she 
was made superintendent of German work 
by the General Executive Committee. 
Slowly the prejudice against public work 
for women lessened and the blessing of the 
influence of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
arey Society work became apparent and 
was recognized by many of the preachers. 

The need for German missionary litera- 
ture was so urgent that Miss Dreyer pur- 
chased a hand press and issued many leaf- 
lets and other helps. But was soon evi- 
dent that a German missionary periodical 
was absolutely necessary and the four- 
page Heiden-Frauen-Freund was issued 
for the first time in January, 1886, and 
was welcomed by twelve hundred families 
in this first year. The following year it 
was doubled in size and has remained an 
eight-page monthly to this day. The first 
editor was Mrs. W. F. Warren, but Miss 
Dreyer supplied all the material. In Octo- 
ber, 1889, Mrs. Ph. Jacoby-Achard was 
appointed editor of the Freund. In the 
course of time a great deal of German liter- 
ature, including the Annual Report and 
abbreviated translations of the textbooks 
for the United Study were published; in 
the seven years from 1902-1909, 1,667,400 
pages were printed. This department was 
financed by the German work after the 
first few years. 

In 1886 the work was started in Ger- 
many and Switzerland by the annual con- 
ference, after an address by a visitor from 
- America, a Mrs. Hagans. The ministers 
appointed a secretary and a treasurer for 
each country. 

In 1887 the first missionary from our 
ranks was sent out, Miss Louise C. Roth- 
weiler, who joined Mrs. Seranton in Seoul, 
Korea, to found Ewha Haktang. Miss 
Dreyer’s health had suffered in her exten- 
sive travelling and tireless labors and in 
1896 she laid the work down and Mrs. 
Ph. J. Achard took up the burden. After 
ten years of service Miss Rothweiler’s 
health had broken and she could not re- 
turn to the field. When she had sufficiently 
recovered, the “‘special work” was given 
into her care, which relieved the secretary 
of much correspendence. 

When Mrs. Achard was taken from her 


‘auxiliaries in the Alsace left, which have 


busy ite here to begin her work on the — 
other side, Miss Rothweiler was well pre- — 
pared to take over the secretaryship. The 
writer was appointed editor. Miss Roth- 
weiler was an indefatigable worker. She 
had the joy of carrying on through the 
Jubilee, when we had the privilege of add- 
ing $78,217.90 to the Jubilee gifts from a 
membership of 16,095. This does not 
include the members in Europe, whom we = 
could not report after we entered the war, 

until several years later. ; 

In 1920 Miss Rothweiler was compelled 
to give up the work she loved and the 
writer was prevailed upon to take it up. 
For many years all the ten conferences in 
the United States had been fully organ- 
ized with true and tried officers and they 
had become closer related to the English 
work as the years went by, especially so 
since the World War put a taboo on the 
use of the German language. There was a 
slow increase along all lines until 1925, 
when our receipts amounted to $59,186.28. 
Except for those of the year of the Jubilee 
this was the largest we ever had. The 
largest membership in this country was 
18,865. The receipts for the fifty years 
were, $1,000,000. In 1925 the first con- 
ference merged with the English con- 
ferences and others followed rapidly, so 
there was a steady decline in members 
until this year of 1933, when all but one 
German conference has gone back to the 
English conferences. 

When the present secretary took over 
the work she communicated with the con- — 
ferences in Eastern Europe, and soon ~ 
Austria and Hungary became part of our 
work and Jugoslavia wanted to share in 
this privilege. A church-worker from the 
Alsace attended a woman’s missionary | 
meeting of a German conference and was 
so enthused that she asked to be allowed — 
to organize the work in France. We 
gladly gave her that task. She found a 
reat y response and even added two auxil- 
iaries in Spain to her chain. Then came > 
the depression and the Board of Foreign — 
Missions felt compelled to close the work 
in France, so we have only the German 


sues 9 


been joined to the Switzerland conference. — 
1930 was an epoch-making year. ‘The 
Mother Society had begun a new a 


Conference was held in Berlin and the 

longed for, long anticipated Missionary 
Society for German Methodists became a 
fact and at the same time the Home and 
Be ' Foreign Missionary Society for Switzer- 
“ land was approved. The Woman’s So- 


cieties are an integral part of these 


Boards, retaining the administration of 
their business and funds. They took over 
the missionaries and field work they had 
been supporting from the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in the United 


States and a year later Germany sent out » 


another missionary direct from Germany 
‘to Sumatra. So began a new chapter in 
the history of the German work of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and 
‘two units were added to the International 
Department. 
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Though the German work in the United 
States is closed, it is carrying on in these 
splendid units of Germany and Switzer- 
land and their auxiliaries, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Jugoslavia. 

Has it been worth while? Yea, verily! 
The uplift and the wider outlook that the 
work has brought to the women, the deep- 
ening spiritual life, the love and friend- 
ships created in their gatherings for carry- 
ing on the absorbing task have abund- 
antly paid for all the labor and hardships. 
Though the name has ceased to be, the 
workers carry on as before, in the circles 
that had missed them awhile and are now 
gladly welcoming them back. 

May the harvest go on and on, ever 
more abundantly, until all the sheaves 
are gathered in. 


ies - SoS SoS 


The Woman Movement in China 


By HARRIET J. HALVERSTADT, Haitang, China 


OF all the many phases of the cataclys- 
mic upheaval which has been taking place 
in China during the past twenty years or 
more, otherwise known as the Chinese 
Revolution, none is more startling or 
picturesque than that of the rise and de- 
velopment of the Woman Movement. 
‘This movement has been characterized as 
‘a, natural expression in an organized 
form of the desire of Chinese women for 

sex equality in family and community 
life, which women elsewhere in the world 
( have largely won. Old traditions are 
going and old shackles are being thrown 
off. Indeed the wave of self-determina- 
tion, which has been creeping around the 
world since the Great War, has struck the 
- mental shore of Chinese womanhood with 
a spectacular results.” 

In the very early days Chinese women 
were comparatively free, but gradually 
they came under the bondage of man- 
made laws and social restrictions, until 

for some thousands of years an incalcul- 
_ able number of gifted and gentle women 
have been crushed under the galling yoke. 

_ Within recent years, however, there has 

arisen in this ancient land where parents 

— to get food still sell their daughters, and 
F where a ge epectable woman still remains 


within the four walls-of her husband’s 
home, a new generation of “bobbed-hair 
girls” who declare there must be equality 
of the sexes in all phases of life. They say 
that men and women ought to share 
equally the responsibilities and burdens 
for man alone is unable to carry the load. 

Out of this insistent cry have come 
educational, political, and social reforms 
with such amazing rapidity as to stagger 
belief. Educational opportunities are 
open to men and women on the same basis. 
While economic pressure and social tradi- 
tion have worked to prevent women from 
taking full advantage of these educational 
opportunities, still women are entering 
higher institutions of learning in ever- 
increasing numbers. Co-education, im- 
possible a few years ago, is becoming more 
and more common. Not only are women 
entering the fields of teaching, nursing, 
medicine, evangelism and social service, 
but there are women bankers, lawyers, 
dentists, judges and philanthropists. 

In official life Chinese women are being 
recognized. In Hopeh Province one wo- 
man won the competitive examination 
for the position as chief magistrate. She 
will be assigned a county in which hers 
will be an executive position comparable 
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to that of governor of an American state, 
but with wider powers. ‘The establish- 
ment of afew hospitals for women is indic- 
ative of a changed attitude toward, and 
on the part of, women in China. One 
visible evidence of their changed status is 
seen in women accompanying their hus- 
bands to restaurants and places of enter- 
tainment, and sitting with them in the 
public theater. Even five or six years ago, 
if women attended public meetings at all 
they would be safely congregated on their 
_ side of the hall. 

In the political heritage of the Chinese 
woman there are famous heroines. Such 
were Hwa Mo-lang, who served twelve 
years in the army that her father might be 
spared the ordeal of the battlefield; 
Madame Han, who helped her husband 
drive back invaders from the city wall; 
and Chiu Chun, the woman revolutionist, 
who in 1907 “‘by her sacrifice guaranteed 
a place for women in the national goy- 
ernment... . She died that the revolution 
might live.” 

The present Woman’s Rights Move- 
ments were initiated ‘‘in the nineties” by a 
woman author whose essay championed 
the rights of a widow to remarry. The 
Woman’s Suffrage Association and the 
Woman’s Rights League were formed in 
Peking in 1922, with branches subse- 
quently established in the provinces. The 
Woman’s Rights League has worked for 
the prohibition of footbinding, of girl 


slavery and of prostitution; equal educa- 


tional opportunities for girls and boys; 
equal constitutional rights; and the pro- 
tection of women in family relationships. 
In 1923, under the leadership of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, the nationalist party organized 
the women’s department of the p&rty, 
whose aims were declared to be: ‘‘to foster 
group solidarity, unite women for service 
to the masses, prepare leaders through 
training institutes, to establish free 
schools for women, to give special aid 
to farm women, to promote professional 
opportunities for women, to eliminate the 
slave system, to raise the legal and social 
status of women, to encourage women to 
engage in group work, to establish club 
houses for women, to advocate the right 
kind of recreation, to eliminate concubin- 
age and prostitution, and to free the 
present prostitutes.”’ 
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analyzed their social needs. Notlessnote- 
worthy is the way in which they began at 


once to realize them. Women in the cities _ 
and on the farms have been shaken out of 


their lethargy and indifference, and made __ 
_to feel their own personal worth and a ae 


responsibility as members of a community 
and as citizens of their country. It is said — 
that within two years after the nationalist 


advance, when women were free to or- 
» ganize to fight for their rights, nearly a 


million and a half women, in more than 


thes JABAL 


> 


ten provinces, were in some kind of an 


organization under the leadership of the — 
Kuomingtang. Besides the woman’s de-— 
partment of the nationalist party and the ~ 
labor organizations in which women 
joined with men, there were two other 
groups fighting for women’s rights: the 


women propagandists of the army and _ 
the women’s unions, local and provincial. 


The three or four hundred girl propa- 
gandists with the army were the shock - 
troops of the woman’s movement. It was — 
their task to go into the homes and mar- — 
kets, wherever women might be found, 
explain to them the meaning and purpose _ 
of the movement, then organize these 
women into a local union. Further or- 
ganization and development of this local — 


union was left to civilian secretaries and iy 


committees, while. the propagandists — 
moved on with the army. 


In Canton a federation of women’s | ‘a 


groups of differing social levels is active 
for mutual benefit in times of family 
crisis, giving legal aid to members, par- 
ticularly in marital difficulties. One 
startling example of legal aid given by a 
women’s union was that of a young prosti- 
tute sold into slavery by her parents. In 
the house where she was confined she met 
an honest man whom she loved and who — 


wanted to marry her. But the matron of — n fag 


the house refused to give her her freedom. _ 
Under the old system such a girl even © 


though she ran away would have been re- 


turned by the police to the owner. Under 
the new nationalist law she fled to 1 


women’s union, who took her case into 


court and secured her release, thus en 
abling her to marry the man she lov 
Another case was that is a woman y 


money to her labor.’ Learning of their in- 
- tentions the woman ran away to the union 
where, after a period of training in the 
- woman’s training school, she became one 
_ of the propaganda officers with the army. 
‘The outer insignia of these women prop- 
_ agandists was their bobbed hair. This 
Wey ecaiie the flag for which able and ener- 
- getic girls were willing to die — killed in 
backward villages during some militar- 
____ istic reaction. ‘‘But out of this torment, 
a womanhood which has slumbered for 
centuries untouched by the gentler in- 
fluences of education is awakening sud- 
denly, painfully, to its wrongs and need 
for freedom.”’ 
~ On March 8, 1926 — International 
Women’s Day —there met in Canton 
_ sixty-four groups of women, representing 
all classes from returned students to 
farmers and laborers. The result of the 
conference was that children of women 
workers are being given educational op- 
portunities; women workers’ classes were 
organized; an employment bureau for 
= ~ professional women was started — this 
bureau attempting to secure positions for 
women in customs’ service and in post 
offices, hitherto closed to women. The 
training of leaders began quite generally. 
~ In Wuhan a short-term training institute, 
: With Madame Sun Yat Sen as one of the 
outstanding leaders, was held. Courses in 
political science, sociology, economics, 
party principles, women’s work and or- 
anization, and foreign relationships were 
iven. From all parts of China hundreds 
of young women enrolled. 
_ After the capital was moved to Nan- 
king in 1927 the reorganization of the 
entral committee of the nationalist 
arty took place with the result that all 
lepartment divisions were made accord- 
to types of work instead of groups of 
ple. Hence the woman’s department 
the party was discontinued. In the 
ter and spring preceding the important 
ional People’s Assembly in Nanking 
May 1931, women sought how best to 
ure representation in the assembly. 
was no ruling against women dele- 
but the women assumed that they 
d be forgotten by the electing groups. 
as their astonishment to learn that 


Madame Liu Shun-yi, widow of one of 
Shensi’s outstanding revolutionary mar- 
tyrs, was elected to the presidium (or 
executive committee) composed of nine 
members. Three other women were also 
elected to the assembly. Of the four 
women elected, two were representatives 
of labor unions (Madame Liu was one), 
one of the party, and one of the citizens at 
large, and they came from four different 
sections of the country. In December, 
1930, of eight new members chosen for the 
legislative council, one was a woman. 
The party’s willingness to recognize 
women is shown also by the appointment 
of women to government positions. Miss 
Liu Mai-ching was sent as diplomatic 
commissioner to Tibet in July, 1929, 
where she acquitted herself with distinc- 
tion. There were in 1930 some 204 
women occupying various positions in 
various departments of the nationalist 
government. i 

Everywhere in China can be found 
groups of women who function with more 
or less regularity along such lines of com- 
munity welfare as the abolishment of 
“sing-song”’ houses; anti-opium agitation; 
anti-footbinding societies; vocational 
training schools for women and girls; free 
hospitals; the liberation of slave girls and 
the enforcement of factory regulations. 
They have succeeded in making certain 
social practices like footbinding and slave 
girls ‘‘unfashionable,”’ in spite of opposi- 
tion from other women. 

The rights of women to inherit property 
have now been granted by law. Rights of 
suffrage are recognized as implicit in the 
new constitution. Although the time has 
not yet come for the direct application of 
the law, it is significant that these rights 
have been accorded to women as a logical 
principle of the new republic. Both men 
and women have the same grounds for se- 
curing divorce; formerly the man had 
seven, the woman but one — unfaithful- 
ness. Unmarried daughters have the same 
right of property inheritance as sons. The 
duty of a wife to obey her husband, re- 
quired under the old law, is unrecognized 
by the new. Certain mental and incurable 
diseases render marriage illegal. Sixteen 
is retained as the legal age for marriage. 
Concubines have no legal status under the 
new law; their offspring are regarded as 
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illegitimates so far as the law of inherit- 
ance is concerned. Concubinage is be- 
coming decidedly unpopular—a sign of 
being unprogressive. When public opinion 
develops further it will likely be made 
illegal. Houses of Salvation and Relief 
for Women, established by the govern- 
ment, make it possible for girl prostitutes 
to leave these places, to learn to read and 
to learn some form of handcraft. 

In answer to the western criticism that 
such leagues function spasmodically, Mrs. 
Herman Liu (president of the National 

'W.C. T. U.) says that the leaders in each 
locality are in touch with local members 
and they have the means of quick com- 
munication with each other; that as presi- 
dent of one organization she knew that the 
league, in time of crisis, could function 
immediately and nationally. One of the 


ix Messages From 


“Of Such Are the Kingdom’’ 


Dear Missionary Friends: — As I am 
trying to write something about myself, 
I am reminded of Paul’s words to Tim- 
othy: “I call to remembrance the un- 
feigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt 
first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy 
mother Eunice.” My grandmother did 
not have the opportunity of hearing the 
gospel message, but my father was a man 
- of great faith. He began to work among 
the non-Christian people in and around 
my home town, a seaport which was a 
thriving haven in the west of Korea. His 
success in this town caused his missionary 
co-workers to send him to different and 
difficult places for pioneering work. 

One day when he was going to an island 
to preach he unfortunately met with a 
group of pirates, and he was beaten by 
them. It is sad to think that he never re- 
covered from that attack, and he passed 
away leaving my mother and five children. 
Even now Iam reminded that every morn- 
ing when my father prayed he held me 
within his left arm and asked the blessing 
for our family and I said ‘‘Amen” many 
times without thinking. 


greatest problems in women’s organiza- 


tions in China has been pointed out by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek: that Chinese 
women are young in understanding ad- 
ministrative problems, and that great 
patience should be shown toward them by 
their advisors or counsellors while they 
are learning the technique of adminis- 
tration. 

Such, in briefest word, is the story of 
the rise and development of the woman 
movement in China. Unfortunately no 
mention can be made of the religious 
forces which are all the while encouraging, 
supporting, and adding to the gains made 
by these other groups: the Y. W. C. A., 
which has emphasized home betterment; 
the National Christian Council with its 
“Christianizing the Home” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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My mother was a woman of great love 
and hope. Her parents had died when she 
was two years old, and she lived with her 
aunt. She was always very kind to the 
poor and of a deeply religious nature. 
Every day I went to school with my two 
sisters. The school was located quite far 
from my house. Sometimes in winter it 
was very cold and there was much snow; 
then my mother carried me to school on 
her back. How can I forget my mother’s 
great effort to educate me, her youngest 
daughter? 

After my graduation from primary 
school, I came from Chemulpo (my home 
town) to Ewha High School in Seoul, 
Korea. After my graduation from Ewha 
Training School, I was connected with the 
Ewha Kindergarten and Training School. 

Besides the regular work of instruction 
of children and those who expect to be 
teachers of children, I took a keen interest 
in producing literature for children, kin- 


dergarten teachers, and mothers. I myself 


have not yet produced any original work, 
but helped my teachers in adapting, — 
translating, and publishing standard — 


campaigns; 


works on child training. veal a Bt of 


ee Paes, a OU 
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During all those years of training in the 
~~ school and later in the practical experience 
in kindergarten work, I have never found 

myself regretting that I had chosen this 
field for my life work. The longer I am in 
this work the deeper my conviction be- 
comes. It seems to me that there is no 
greater need among my people than giving 
proper training to the rising generation of 
the race. The future of the nation depends 

_ + onthem. Yet there are but afew who can 
ee give proper training to their children. Our 
é city streets are crowded with children who 

ought to be in kindergarten. I also feel 

that wholesome literature must be pro- 
‘duced for mothers of this land, Korea, for 
suggestions for child training. My vision 
: is clear and my desire for the advance- 
2 - ment of child welfare is burning, and my 
we determination to devote my life for the 
_—-_—s Cause grows greater as years go by. 
: I had been longing for an opportunity 
oa to come to America for further training. 
= Inasmuch as it is God’s calling for me to 
give abundant life for his children in 
Korea, I sincerely hope I can be the best- 
fitted person possible for this work. May 
he enable me to fulfil his mission for my 


life! Emma Kin, 
Studying in Evanston, Ill. 


Soe 


~~~ ~New Life in Chinese Villages 

: Tue Lord has given me the privilege of 
__ working for him in the country villages 
__ and I give him the praise for health and 
strength and for the hearts that have been 
changed by finding him. In our afternoon 
meetings with the women we give them 
opportunities to tell what Christ has done 
__ for them, and I want to share some of 
ee these testimonies with you. 

The wife of one of the pastors confessed 
to her own lack of faith and of the sin she 
had harbored in her heart. She had been 
unable to forgive those who she felt had 
__ wronged her, and the unrest of her heart 

_ was reflected in her face, but what a 
change came after accepting Christ as her 
personal Saviour! The Bible has become 
to her the Book of Life and her face shines 
with the joy of this new life. 

The third daughter-in-law in one family 
had brought much grief to everyone be- 
muse of her very bad temper, and many 
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were the quarrels witnessed in that home 
during which dishes and even chairs and 
tables were broken. But through prayer 
this young woman’s heart was changed 
and it was a day of great joy when the 
entire family gathered at the church and 
there confessed their sins to each other 
and to God, promising that hereafter 
Christ was to be a dweller in their home 
to make of it a happy place for all of them. 
You may know what a difference it has 
made. 

One woman who had recently found 
Christ herself made a covenant with God 
to win her whole family to him, and to be- 
gin by having family worship in the home; 
and this covenant she is keeping. Another 
confessed that she had not been as filial a 
daughter-in-law as she should have been, 
but that Christ had changed her heart and 
she is now all that any mother-in-law can 
wish in the wife of a son. 

A little woman whose feet were bound 
accepted Christ and wanted to unbind her 
feet, but she was very, very particular 
about the way her new shoes were to be 
made. She insisted that every stitch be 
just right, for she said if her feet were to 
glorify Christ, she did not want one care- 
less stitch taken, as she was sure he would 
want the shoes to be very neat. 

A woman from a rich family had several 
little slave girls to work for her, but after 
she found Christ she promised that these 
girls should be treated not as slaves, but 
as her own daughters, so their lives are 
being changed as well as hers. 

It is very difficult for Chinese country 
women to speak in public, so that when 
they stand and ask for prayers for a new 
life, confess their sins, or tell of how Christ 
has taken away grief over the loss of dear 
ones, or voice their desire to follow him 
and to be a real light for others, we feel a 
real victory has been won. 

One woman scarcely took time to cook 
and eat dinner at noon, but coming in 
from gathering grass for fuel she hurried 
off to the meeting, saying she was not 
hungry for food for the body, but for food 
for the soul. 

So we thank God that hearts have this 
hunger and that he has given us a share 
in supplying it. 

Mrs. Src Crne Kine, 
Futsing, China. 
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“EDITORIAL 2 


First find thou Truth, and then, 
Although she strays 
From beaten paths of men 
To untrod ways, 
Her leading follow straight, 
And bide thy fate. 
—W. S. Shurtleff. 


The Dalai Lama of Tibet 
The morning papers of December 20 car- 
ried word of the death of the Dalai Lama, 
the supreme ruler of Tibet, at the age of 
sixty. In the words of one of the papers, 
he “discarded his mortal envelope, but his 
spirit reappeared in the person of an 
infant.” 

The Dalai Lama is regarded throughout 
Buddhist Asia as the reincarnation of the 
great Buddha, who died many centuries 
ago. His spirit has inhabited numerous 
mortal envelopes since that time, but 
never has it been absent from the earth. 
Lhasa, the “‘holy city’? where he resides, 
is a “forbidden city’’ which few foreigners 
have ever entered. It is one of the most 
mysterious and remote cities on the globe. 

The “grand priest’’ has supreme civil 
and religious power in Tibet and is wor- 
shipped asa virtual deity. Heisthe head 
of the Buddhist priesthood, which num- 
bers at least half a million. He is chosen 
by the highest of these priests, following 
the doctrine of incarnation. Several boys, 
indicated by certain omens, are selected 
as candidates. The one of these who shows 
the most desirable characteristics is finally 
made Dalai Lama. Sometimes, however, 
the dying Lama indicates where his rein- 
carnated self may be found, in a newborn 
infant, and that child eventually becomes 
the Dalai Lama. 

The late Lama had an adventurous life. 
From his early childhood he was trained 
in a remote monastery and fitted for the 
high calling that was to be his. When he 
attained his majority he entered Lhasa 
and took over the government. In 1904 a 
British mission succeeded in opening the 
gates of the forbidden city to foreigners 
and the Dalai Lama fled, accompanied 
only by his former tutor. He returned in 
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1909 for a few weeks and then agai 
this time from the Chinese. For thre 
years he lived in India. Then the Tibetans | 
rose against the Chinese and drove them __ 
out and the Dalai Lama made a La ae a 
phant reéntry into Lhasa. nar oe 

There he has reigned with wndeeen oe 4 
power, both temporal and spiritual, until — 
the present time. And now the London ~ 
Daily Mail says it has word from “a usu- 
ally reliable source” that the Lama was oy 
poisoned. a 

If some newborn infant was chosen in 
the last days of 1933 to be the next Dalai 
Lama, one wonders what will be the con- _ 
dition-of the world, including the closed Ve 
kingdom of Tibet, when he takes the : 
reins of power on ‘reaching young man- 
hood. 


e 


‘The Love of a Gracious Father’’ 


The “Fukuoka News Letter” is a mimeo-. 
graphed communication sent out by Rev. — 
Robert 8. Spencer to his contributors and 
friends — among whom he graciously in- _ 
cludes the editor of the Frrenp. The letter — 
of November 15, 1933, announces that the ne 
NRA of Japan Methodism means “No  — 
Retreat Allowed,” and everyone is doing 
his part. he 

Bishop Akazawa, in a conference with # 
eighty leaders last August, laid before 
them the financial problem of 1934-1935. 
The laymen present offered to organize io 
the laymen of the Church to underwritea 
possible deficit of yen 40,000. Their - 
spokesman said, ‘‘We laymen do not ask _ 
to criticize or command; we only ask the — 
privilege of getting under the financial 
load.”’ That privilege was gladly granted 
and the Laymen’s Association went at 
once to work. i 

One telling incident is here quoted from 
the ‘News Letter”’: 


There are many hungry souls longing for fuller 
life and they indicate our Christian strategy — 
today. SxS 

One such soul watched me from the back seat of — 
a country church a couple of weeks ago. For — 
thirty years a country school teacher, known far 
and wide as a ‘“‘model character,” something had 
brought him into that church the previous Sun-— 
day — his first visit —and he had heard the — 
pastor preach on the Oxford Movement and 

ession. The following day he went to the 
age and confessed a thirty-year-old sin. B 
with its “salvation in sin’; Shintoism 
rituals of cleansing; Confucianism 


op er way of life’? — all had been diligently 
ed but none had lifted the burden. Now he 
had confessed to the Christian pastor, but peace 
ad not come even then. 
I was preaching on the joy of a life lived ac- 
ty these to God’s plan — doing a bit of ‘‘sharing.”’ 
_ The Spirit warned me that I was forgetting “that 
man,” so I added that even late in life we could 
ive all to God and find peace and the joy of 
service. After the benediction “that man”’ 
headed straight for me, his face tense with inward 
pain. ‘I have confessed my sin,”’ he said. ‘‘I find 
- no peace in my soul. Is there hope for me?” 
__ Inthe brief conversation then possible I assured 
him that there was certainty. Later, from my 
home, I wrote him of God’s love and forgiveness. 
: Three days ago his letter came, singing with the 
_ joy of a redeemed soul — and my soul is singing, 
too. He summed up his letter on a separate slip of 
paper thus: “Through men, the Love of a Gra- 
cious Father was poured out on me; through me, 
the Love of a Gracious Father must be poured out 
men.” Is not that the true Christian experi- 
ence? It is what we all need today. 


exe 


‘ Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you. . . that the mame of 
our rare Jesus Christ may be glorified im you.’ 


Marcu 


a Felons Emilie R., North Africa. 
4 Carter, Fern, India; Desjardins, Helen M. 
; and Hobart, Elizabeth, China. 
Simpson, Mabel E., India. : 
Block, N. Bernita, M.D., Korea; Dennis, 
Viola B., India; Dirksen, Mechteld > 
oe, Malaya. 

9° Culley, Biiaced E., China. 

10 Clancy, Kathleen ‘and Westrup, Charlotte 
Y., India; Moore, Mary Gladys, Burma. 
Bjorklund, Sigrid C., China; Daubendiek, 
Letha I., Salzer, Florence and Sweet, M. 
Edith, India; Roberds, Frances E., North 

Africa. 

2 Johanson, Maria A., India; Youtsey, Edith 
R., China. 

3 Bates, Grace, India; Frantz, Ida Fern, 
China. 

eo. Mary, North Africa; Fehr, Vera 
Hoffman, Jeanette, Mexico; Hughes, Pearl, 
ndt 

" Loper, A Grace, India; Smith, Myrtle As 


Chin 
Romney, ‘Oril A., Africa. 
hs Cilicia aie: sis Gilliland, Helen C., 


” Africa; Wie Frieda, India. 

- Holmes, Lillian L., China. 

Albertson, Miriam A., M.D., India; Gay- 
sd ae 1038 China; Place, Pauline, 


ye, eek atherine B., China. 
se, Margaret De India; Jackson, C. 
1, Malaya; Oldfather, Jeannette, 
a - 
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27 wines Margaret I., Korea; Waugh, Nora B., 
ndia. 

28 Buss, Helen 8., India. 

29 McConnell, Esther M., Mexico. 

30 Wilk, Helen, Philippines. 

St Brethorst, S. Marie and Gabosch, M. Ruth, 
hina. 


(Addresses given in the January FRIEND.) 


Soe 


Personal Mention 


Miss Alice M. Startsman, after thirty- 
three years in charge of the depot of 
supplies of Cincinnati Branch, retired 
from the work in January. She will be 
missed by missionaries and home workers 
who have come to know her through the 
Jong years of service. Miss Startsman’s 
home address is: Apartment 40, 322 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Pauline Smith, missionary of our Society 
and stationed in Tokyo, Japan, to Mr. 
James Augustine McAlpine. The wedding 
is planned to take place in Berkeley, 
California, next summer. Both the young 
people were born in Japan of missionary 
parents and hope to return there after 
a time. 

The Peiping Chromecle gives a long and 
vivid description of a pageant, ‘How We 
Got Our Bible,” written for the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the work of the 
American Bible Society in China. The 
pageant, written by Miss Marie Adams of 
Gamewell School, Peiping, was produced 
at a celebration in Taiyuan. 

On the thirteenth of December Mrs. 
Alcaeus Hooper of Baltimore, Maryland 
passed over into the life eternal. The sym- 
pathy of our entire membership will be 
with Miss Florence Hooper, our treasurer, 
in the loss of her mother. 

Eight missionaries have returned or 
are preparing to return to China: Misses 
Jessie A. Marriott, Elizabeth M. Carlyle, 
Florence A ayles, Bessie L. Meeker, 
Martha L. utcheon, Frances R. Wilson, 
Mary A. Johnson, Roxy Lefforge. 

Miss Birdice E. Lawrence has been 
transferred and is now stationed at Tient- 
sin, China. 

Miss Mary D. Collins and Miss Erma 
M. Taylor returned pon Japan in De- 
cember. 


yet as par 
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Miss Jennie Reid has sailed for Monte- 
video to resume her work in Crandon. 

Miss Edna I. Bradley arrived from 
India in December. 


soe 


Kate B. Blackburn 
A Tribute 


Miss Kate B. Blackburn, for more than 
thirty years principal of the American 
School for Girls at Lovetch, Bulgaria, and 
recently residing at her childhood home, 
Jacksonville, Ill., has gone Home. Ten 
years ago her homegoing from Lovetch 
meant the relinquishment of active work 
but no giving up of active love for the 
work to which she had given, with a rare 
devotion, the rich treasures of her heart, 
mind and body. 

Her absence from earth is keenly felt in 
homes and hearts in Europe and America, 
yet stronger than sorrow is the power of 
this very absence to bring purest joys into 
each heart of those who now may think of 
her as ‘‘that friend of mine who lives with 
God.’’ Her life here in fullest measure 
was poured out in the things that make 
for the betterment of all life. Now, in this 
last Homegoing, what glories must re- 
joice her soul! 

\ Through life Miss Blackburn gave loy- 
ing, wise, unselfish service in the duties of 
the principalship of our school for the 
young women of Bulgaria at Lovetch. The 
situation is ideal for its purpose —a 
quaint little city in the beautiful Balkan 
land. In 1892, when Miss Blackburn 
arrived, there were few Americans in all 
Bulgaria, and no representative of our 
government at Sofia. Miss Blackburn 
faced loneliness, political disturbances, 
riotous uprisings and her own school 
problems, met each as it came, used all 
her resources of faith, courage and conse- 
crated commonsense, and left results with 
God. 

She won in high degree the respect and 
love of those among whom she lived and 
worked. Pupils came into the school from 
all Bulgaria and all classes of her varied 
population. In the school’s fine atmos- 
phere of genuine democracy daughters of 
high government officials, of simple vil- 
lagers, of city merchants, of professional 
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people, of teachers in government schools, 


of rich homes and of poor homes —as. 


varied as Bulgaria’s mountains and val- 
leys produce — all had equal opportuni- 
ties in learning the lessons such com- 
munity of daily life can offer, guided by 
the loving leadership of such a woman as 
Miss Blackburn proved herself to be. 

And her pupils did so profit, the great 
majority in their own homes finely reveal- 
ing that lessons learned at Lovetch 
molded their later lives. 


Zena U. BAKER. 


Sox 


The Woman Movement in China 
(Continued from page 60) 


and the W. C. T. U., whose fundamental 
purpose is ‘‘to unite women throughout 
the Republic of China in home better- 
ment, temperance, and social reform.” 

In spite of all the achievements the 
battle of women for democracy is not yet 
won. What has been done is but a small 


Vf 


fraction of what yet remains to be done. — 


Madam Sun Yat Sen declares: 


As long as there are slave girls in China, women ~ . 


must join together to work for their emancipa- 
tion. And as long as the working women are 


oppressed the fight for women’s freedom must be ~ 


carried on. .. . Today Chinese women are emerg- 
ing. To the outsider it seems wholly miraculous. 


- But although we who are working for the emanci- 


pation of Chinese women recognize the miracle 


that makes this rebirth at all possible, atthesame 


time we recognize the stupendous difficulties in- 
volved. The whole weight of traditional forces js 
against us, traditional international forces, tradi- 
tional economic forces, and additional social and 
family forces. It is not easy to be a leader of 
Chinese women today. We are beset not only by 
obstacles in the way of national and economic 
emancipation but also those great obstacles of 
criticism and personal attack, the- open disap- 
proval of the conservative classes who feel that 
a woman’s life should be spent either in the draw- 
ing room or in the kitchen of the house of her lord. 


Are there one and a half million women 
organized for the emancipation from the 
political, economic, and legal oppression 
under which the women of China have 
suffered for several thousand years? Yes. 
But what are they among the remaining 
more than two hundred million women 


who have not yet caught a glimmer of 
that freedom and equality which ee 


be their natural heritage! 


Prepared under the direction of the Forward Movement Committee 


ECRUIT EMBERS 
” ESTORE ISSIONARIES 
4 ETURN AINTENANCE 


Plans are rapidly taking shape for the carrying forward of the Motoreade, with 

the threefold objective as noted above. Enthusiastic codperation has been received 

eo from all sources. The associate directors, including conference and district secretaries, 

_ ___ have assumed the obligation of planning for the visits of the teams into their sections 

oe of the country,with contagious joy. 

ie Those who are to be members of the teams and have the arduous task of travelling 

from place to place are willingly making the preparation necessary. They look forward 

with great anticipation to meeting personally thousands of the faithful women who are 

the strength of our organization, together with other thousands whom they hope to help 

oe ae to the blessed fellowship of mate pership in the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 

z ociety. 

4 Itineraries begin in the Southland in February, then into the middle sections of the 

— __ country during March, reaching the more northerly sections, the New England States 
3 and the great spaces of the Northwest in April. 


REQUISITE MEASURES 
a A wonderful group of intercessors is being kept informed of the plans as they 
Sy develop. This Motorcade is a tremendous under taking and little will be accomplished 
without divine guidance. The intercessors will know just where the teams are itinerat- 
ing and their needs will be daily carried to the Throne. 


Recovery Mrruops 
All Bie anizations, especially those codperating for redovery from the period 
through which we have just passed, have their methods or code. Even so does this 
- Motoreade have its code. May we quote from that great old hymn of the church, 
__ which can be sung to any familiar long metre tune; an especially good one is “ Doane,” 
page 8, Methodist Hymnal. 


“Christ’s life our code, his cross our creed, our common, glad confession be; 
Our deepest wants, our highest aims, find their fulfillment, Lord in thee. 


Thy life our code!’ In letters clear we read our duty, day by day, 
Thy footsteps tracing eagerly, who art the Truth, the Life, the Way. 


Thy cross our creed! Thy boundless love a ransomed world at last shall laud, 
And crown thee their eternal King, O Lord of Glory! Lamb of God! 


Till then, to thee our souls aspire in ardent prayer and earnest deed, 
With love like thine, confessing still, Christ’s life our code, his cross our creed!”’ 


Rapiant MeEssacE 
With confidence our organization goes forth with a radiant message to the women 
- of the church. That there is a place for us is well expressed by an annual conference 

/ oo which reported this fall to one of the large conferences of our church, as 

ollows: 

_ “We, the committee on Women’s Missionary Societies, do most heartily endorse 
the work ‘done in the various churches of the conference by the Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies. They are to be commended for the courageous and unselfish 
it shown in an endeavor to meet, the urgent needs for funds and for the fine edu- 

- (Continued on page 70) 
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. into 


1 
Personal Service 


In February, when love tokens prevail, 
let us who love our Lord render unto him 
some expression of our regard. Could we 
not have a Stewardship Class Meeting for 
our devotional period? 

Bishop Cushman, in “The Sharing 
Life,” said, “‘The experience meeting is 
gone and the prayer meeting is going.” 
What better service could Christian 
stewards give than to preserve and sustain 
the prayer meeting? But this month let 
us have a Stewardship Class Meeting, tak- 
ing for the basis of our study the Twenty- 
Third Psalm. Announce the devotional 
as a time when each Christian steward 
will come prepared gratefully to acknowl- 
edge some of the blessed experiences 
which have come through stewardship. 

Some of us must acknowledge as we 
read of “green pastures” and “still 
waters” that in turbulent times and amid 
chaotic surroundings we have known the 
quiet and peace which has come to us be- 
cause of stewardship. 

Some of us have accepted with thank- 
ful hearts the forgiveness, the restoration 
of soul, which has come when we have 
grieved over mistakes made on the King’s 
Highway. 

Some will recognize the divine leadings 
“paths of righteousness,” and the 
opening of the way to a courageous step- 
ping out on God’s promises, to a faith 
never before known. Personal service to 
the Kingdom has taught us to “fear no 
evil”’ and we have learned that he is con- 
stantly with us, comforting and protecting 
by his rod and his staff. . 

Christian stewards, are our cups ofzjoy 
and praise running over? Do we abso- 
lutely know that ‘‘goodness and mercy 
shall follow us all the days of our lives’’? 


“Ah, when-I look up at the Cross 
Where God’s great Steward suffered loss 
Of life, and shed His blood for me, 

A trifling thing it seems to be, 

To pay a tithe, dear Lord, to Thee, 

Of time or talent, wealth or store — 

Full well I know I owe Thee more; 

A million times I owe Thee more.” 
Mrs. S. A. W aTERMAN. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


“Fellow-Workers for the Teak 


Mrs. Berryman H. McCoy, W. F. M. 8S. : 
Mrs. George Ruckdeschel, W. H. M.S. ~ Ma = 


(For the Private Devotional Hour) 


THe STEWARDSHIP OF PRAYER 

“Are you listening?” So speaks a 
familiar voice over the radio each day. 
These words may well be applied to our ea 
Morning Watch, for it is essentially a he 
time for listening. 

Monday :—“ For we are stewards of the St at? 
mysteries of God.’’ When I seek to know 
God’s word, I can pray so that he can 
hear. John 15:7: “If ye abide in me and 5% 
my words abide in you, ask what ye will” Br, 
— so the message comes from him tous. —_ 
I cannot ask contrary to his williflabide 
in him: Ps. 91:14-15. 7 

Tuesday:— When I lack wisdom, as to” 
the path of service I should take, I ‘listen. 
He answers, Luke 4:18-19. I measure 
myself by Isaiah’s pattern. Is. 32:2. a 

Wednesday:— I should pray forthosein 
authority, for ny city, country and the 
world. Is. 62:1, 6, 7; I Peter 2:17; I Tim. 
aon 

Thursday:— I should pray to see my- 
self as the kind of Christian Iam. If I did - 
not know Christ, would a life like mine 
lead me to him? “Ye are the salt of the : 

earth, but if the salt have lost hissavor... 
it is henceforth good for nothing.” Matt. 5. 

Friday:— I should pray often. Exercise _ 
keeps the body strong and fit. Prayer is 
exercise of the soul. It keeps the lifeofthe 
spirit strong and fit. Mark 1:35; Dan. 6: 10.5.4 Soe 
Luke 6:12. 

Saturday:—I should pray in aifien a 
alone; shut in alone with God, the world <7 
shut out. Matt. 6:6, Matt. 14:23. He 
went up into a mountain to pray and 
when evening wascome he wastherealone. __ 

Sunday:—I should pray for guidance. _ 
Who knows the way he ought to take? 
Perils are on every side, but thereisan 
unerring hand within reach. We grasp 
that hand by prayer. Ps. 27:11; Col. 
1:9, 10. Prayer, the great mystery by 
which we talk to God! We are ee a 
this spiritual force. “It is required 
stewards that a man (or woman) Be found ee 
faithful.” ss =: 
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: i How One Successful W. F. M. S. 
aes Career Was Begun 


(A True Story) 


_ Mrs. Thomas Townsend was preparing 
_ for the regular meeting of the auxiliary in 
Zanesville. While she adjusted her hat 
before the mirror she had an inspiration. 
On her way to the meeting she stopped 
and invited Mary Brown to go aiong. 
Mary admired the interest and enthusiasm 
of Mrs. Townsend so was glad to accom- 
pany her. That was how she became a 
member of the Society. 

Not long after, Mrs. Townsend received 
a call from Fultonham, ten miles distant, 
_ saying that they wished to organize a new 
young people’s society, and would she 
_ please come over and help them to organ- 
ize. The date happened to be one when 
she was not able to go; but the new 
‘society should not be neglected on her 
account. 

Casting about for someone to send to 
Fultonham, Mrs. Townsend exclaimed, 
_ “Mary Brown is just the one to go in my 
place. She has all the attractiveness and 
ability needed to rally the young women 
\ to their new endeavor.’”’ She hastened to 
find Mary and suggest her plan. It was 
arranged that Mary was to drive a horse 
elonging to Mrs. Townsend and go in the 
nice, high buggy. 

_ The day proved to be blustery and cold, 

with a sleety snow falling. Here we see a 
_ characteristic of later work. Mary didn’t 
eel the least bit daunted because of that. 
She drove the ten miles and organized the 
ociety with eighteen members. 
~ On the way home the horse, frisky from 
nding in the cold, ran away. Mary 
- hung on to the lines with that same brave 
determination. Her hat flew off, her coat 

open and finally the inevitable hap- 
d and they all finished in the ditch. 
farmer, passing, helped her on into 


Mother Townsend felt that she was in a 
easure responsible for the accident. 
Id never have let her drive that 
e said over and over. When she 


Vor be 


~ Mrs. John C. Shover, 610 Livermore Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


found that Mary was sick with tonsilitis 
from the exposure she sent her son over 
with a jar of white cherries. Every day he 
was sent over with some thoughtful gift, 
until Mary was again able to resume her 
church activities. One of the first of these 
was helping to serve at a church supper. 
When Mother Townsend asked her son to 
go, she urged him gently, “‘Mary Brown 
will be there. You will enjoy being there, 
too.” And the young man went gladly. 
That is why this story is about Mrs. 
Orville Townsend. 

Her first official relation with the 
W. F. M.S. was as the president of the 
young women’s society. After joining the 
auxiliary, various offices were filled until 
she became president of the district, serv- 
ing seventeen years in this capacity. Her 
various jobs for the W. F. M. 8S. were 
centered around ways and means plans. 
She used to present herself at the “‘Who’s 
Who” banquets as the S. O. O. J. which is, 
being interpreted, ‘‘Secretary of Odd 
Jobs.”’? And she was kept busy. 

As a member of the Retirement Fund 
Committee she helped to raise large 
amounts at General Executive meetings 
and the two great anniversaries — 1919 


in Boston, 1929 in Columbus — were 
never-to-be-forgotten celebrations. In 
1922 Mrs. Townsend became a vice- 


president at large of the General Society. 
This office followed election as Jubilee 
Commissioner for the Boston anniversary 
meeting of 1919. She was a member of the 
Forward Movement Committee for the 
Columbus meeting of 1929 — the Sixtieth 
Anniversary. Mrs. Townsend is no longer 
on the list of general officers but serves as 
a member of the Forward Movement 
Committee and honorary vice-president 
of Cincinnati Branch. 

The Mary Brown Townsend Bible 
Training School, located at Lingayen, 
Philippine Islands, is named in honor of 
Mrs. Townsend by Cincinnati Branch. 

After all these years from the cherry 
story in 1886 to the year of the motorcade, 
1934, Mrs. Townsend declares there has 
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JUNIOR 


2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Suggestions to Leaders 


February is the month when an es- 
pecial emphasis is placed on the work of 
the children’s missionaries. This will give 
you an opportunity to acquaint the chil- 
- dren a little more thoroughly with the 
actual work which they as King’s Heralds 
are helping to carry on. Use the Friend- 
ship Village Poster to help them visualize 
the kinds of useful activities our mission- 
aries are engaged in. 

It will be a wonderful thing if every 
junior missionary receives a letter and 
possibly a valentine from the children to 
whom she especially belongs. 

We need to increase our attendance and 
giving in King’s Heralds. The best way 
to do this is to have programs so full of 
interest that the children will be drawn 
into the organization. Study the interests 
of your children and build on them. Be- 
gin talking and planning for your “‘Town 
Meeting.”” The museum should interest 
most juniors. Honor badges for children 
bringing new members are available at 
the Branch depots of supplies. 

Is Little Light Bearer work being 
stressed in your society? There are great 
possibilities here for interesting mothers 
of small children in the missionary work 
of the church. Home visitation is very 
important in this connection. 

Are you constantly finding ways of 
evaluating your work with the children? 
Are they developing habits of unselfish- 
ness and interest in others? Are they 
thinking and doing for themselves or are 
they following in parrot-like fashion what 
you suggest by way of programs and 
plans? 

Teachers of children need to check con- 
stantly on their work and its effectiveness 
in the lives of children for whom they are 
in a measure responsible. It is thrilling 
and challenging to feel that we are work- 
ers together with God in guiding little 
children into paths of Christian living. 


WESLEYAN 
GUILD 


Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


One of the famous pictures in art is 
“The Angelus” by Millet. There two 
peasants. stand with bowed heads and 
pause for a moment in their field of work 
to pray to the Heavenly Father while from 
a distant chapel peal the evening chimes. 

Something more than the art of the 
master has made this picture beloved. 
The quiet of the scene, the unquestioning 
faith of the peasants, the spiritualizing of 
common tasks make a strong appeal to 
all of us. ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’”’ Christ knew what we sorely 
need. Rest, not in a physical sense, but in 
a psychological and spiritual sense. Poise, 
mental balance, self-control, health, peace, 
vision must come into the meaning of that 
word rest. So many upheavals within and 
without destroy our highest selfhood, and 
we lose our ‘‘center.”” We lose our sense 
of relative values in our own lives and in 
relation to other lives. i 

What, except prayer, can help us to 
know the way of life and help us to walk 


therein? Prayer means adoration, thanks- — 


giving, petition, confession, readjusting 
our sense of values, self-analysis, appre- 
ciation and real communion with God. 
Real communion is not only blending 
our will with the will of God; to complete 
prayer we must have action and active 
purpose. Surely we need a school of 
prayer where we may learn to advance 
beyond the primary grade. How few of 
us know how to lay hold of this great 
power of God which is all about us. 

In our World Day of Prayer let us re- 
member the peasants of the “Angelus” 


who paused for a moment from their work _ 


to think of God at eventide. So may we 
join hearts and minds and purposes with — 
our sisters far and near, and turn from the ~ 


God’s great abiding presence; and th 
take this God-consciousness back into 


everyday life. 1. ar E 


1 > 


af 


common tasks to become conscious of 


1934 


‘Happenings Here and There 


___ Agroup of British scientists are working 

on an attempt to lure the male mosquito 
into a trap by means of a sound resembling 
that made by the female of the species. 
In the attempt to imitate the sound they 
have imported many insects from India, 
Australia and America. That they may 
succeed in perfecting the device is the 
earnest wish of many sufferers. 


Pottery unlike any ever before seen but 
evidently made by prehistoric inhabitants 
of America has been discovered in Arizona. 


On some western airplane lines, sleeping 
accommodations are provided by folding 
two chairs together so that a fairly com- 
_ fortable bed is provided. Later planes will 
be built with berth accommodations. 
; In Abyssinia a British expedition is try- 
ing to follow the lower course of the 
_ Hawash River which has never been ex- 
plored and is sometimes known as the 
Mystery River. 
~~ ~In Swellendam, South Africa, the 
__- shelves of a library recently had to be 
_ pulled down before an intruding cobra 
could be captured. 
ao There is a village in Portugal where 
__ every man owns his house and land and 
i into which problems of capital and labor 
___hever enter. Yarns are spun in the com- 
~_ munal spinning factory from the wool of 
- the mountain sheep. Every cottage has 
- its hand loom where yarn is woven into 
_ shawls, handkerchiefs and carpets. Wheat 
and corn are ground in the community 
windmill. The people produce enough 
food and vegetables for their own use and 
the olive harvest is sent in communal ox- 
carts to the nearest factory, to be made 
“2 _ into olive oil. 
The Shah of Persia has steadfastly re- 
used to use the magnificent peacock 
hrone at any state function. Ever since 
the eighteenth century nearly every 
‘monarch who used the throne has come 
© an untimely end. The present shah 
denies that he is super stitious, but never- 
theless he is “playing safe.” 


it is said that sufficient iodine to 
all our needs can be extracted from 
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A farming company near Stratford, 
California, obtains free power for pump- 
ing irrigation water by burning the gas — 
which the pumps bring to the surface of 
the water. 


Soe 


Who Giveth the Increase 
(Continued from page 52) 


member was present to hear the mission- 
ary. “I have asked our pastor to preach 
a missionary sermon for us tomorrow, and 
I know he will give us a splendid sermon,” 
she smiled in the direction of the pastor’s 
wife. ‘But we are all disappointed, I am 
sure, that we cannot have our own Miss 
Jenson with us.” 

Mrs. Murray felt deflated. She looked 
about the rooms. All the members of the 
society and some well-chosen guests. 
What an opportunity missed! She began 
to wonder at this unfortunate turn in 
affairs. Then suddenly she knew what she 
must do. She must take Miss Jenson’s 
place. She must give them the message 
of the conference, burning, dynamic, un- 
quenchable — the message that had led 
her to make a large pledge. 

So when Mrs. Cunningham came to 
her while calling upon different members 
for suggestions for raising the Thank- 
Offering pledge, she rose quietly to her 
feet. She was surprised at her calmness. 
There was no hurry. There was no fear. 
She felt only a supreme desire to make 
these women see as she had seen. 

‘Ladies, I have only one suggestion for 
raising more than we have ever done 
before, and that is to give more; to give 
not out of a surplus after we have bought 
for ourselves, but to give to the point of 
sacrificing some of our own plans ‘if that - 
be necessary to meet our obligations.” 

Then without notes or other helps to 
bolster her, Mrs. Murray rose superbly to 
the occasion. She had a gift that no one, 
herself least of all, was aware of — the 
gift of the word artist. Picture after pic- 
ture she painted for those women to look 
at. Vivid pictures! Heart-gripping pic- 
tures! She brought the women and chil- 
dren of non-Christian lands and set them 
before her audience with merciless accu- 
racy. The messages of the conference had 
gone too deep to be forgotten. 
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At first the women marvelled at the 
quiet Mrs. Murray’s ability to speak. 
Just one of their neighbors! But soon the 
speaker was forgotten, and they saw only 
those pitiful human creatures sitting be- 
fore them with hungry, uplifted faces. 
They shifted uneasily in their chairs. They 
thought guiltily of the abundance of their 
possessions at home — of crowded clothes 
closets and loaded ice boxes. They saw 
themselves dressed for church on Sunday, 
driving in new cars, sitting before well- 
filled Sunday dinner tables with guests, 
eating more than afternoon comfort per- 
mitted; and they would have hid their 
faces from those that looked up into them 
for help — those piercing eyes, revealing 
empty, hungry souls and bodies. But they 
could not. The speaker spared them not. 
Tears glistened, hearts softened, resolves 
were made. 

Mrs. Murray finished and sat down, her 
face flushed with a new sense of elation. 
The Mighty Presence of the conference 
was among them! 

There was a pregnant silence; then 
Mrs. Cunningham rose and said quietly, 
“‘Ladies, let us pray.” 

That night when the pastor went to his 
study to retouch an old missionary sermon 
he had chosen from his files when Mrs. 
Cunningham had called him that noon, he 
went with a renewed spirit, for his wife 
had given him a report of the afternoon 
meeting. Dissatisfied, he cast the sermon 
aside and sat far into the night writing 
another more in keeping with the new 
spirit that had taken possession of the 
Prescott auxiliary. 

And when the group of women, gath- 
ered in the league room after church 


. Sunday morning, heard Mrs. Cunning- 


ham’s triumphant announcement of a six 
hundred twenty-eight dollar Thank-Offer- 
ing pledge, they burst into a shout of 
victory. 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” echoed through the building. 
“Praise him all creatures here below, 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
The words of the magnificent old hymn 
came to them with a new meaning. They 
had been lifted out of themselves to do the 
larger thing, and each woman in her heart 
was conscious that God had lifted her. It 
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. women and girls. The spiritual life stimu- 


was the beginning of a dlowee “swe 
fellowship. Prescott had gone over the 
top with its pledge, yes; but Prescott had 
done much more than that. Prescott had 
found the God about whom they had — 
talked so much and whom they had — 
known so little. fas fake 
Mrs. Murray was not singing. She was 
swallowing hard at a lump which cramped — 


her throat, and her lips quivered as she — 2 
tried to form the majestic words of the “a 
hymn. She had been allowed to helpGod! 


o> -e—< pao 


Forward Movement Plans Ss z 
(Continued from page 65) ; 


cational program sponsored among the ~ 


lated by these activities is invaluable to. eo 
the growth of the kingdom.” a 
Henry Mabie once wrote that our inter 
est in missions is a mark of our ‘Chega «92 
character; our knowledge of missionsisthe 
measure of our Christian attainment; our (ae 
participation in missions is the measure ee 
our Christian efficiency. So the aim of tees 
Motorcade is to cultivate interest, increas 
knowledge and enlarge participation in 
the work of redemption as carried on — 
through the Woman’s Foreign Misionary 
Society in lands afar. a 


Soe 


Young People 
(Continued from page 67) 


not been enough time to express her grati- __ : 
tude to the Lord for his unspeakable good- — 
ness to her. ak 
When Miss Clementina Butler returned | : 
recently from India, she presented Mrs. 
Townsend with a tiny pair of alabaster’. 
sandal-shoes, saying, ‘‘I brought these to 
you because 'T feel that you have encour- = 
aged more women to ‘step out’ in our — 
work than any other woman I know.” 


* os 


* O* 


For suggestions on how to present th 
textbook, see page 389, October (19 
Frienp (do not send to publisher for 
numbers) or see Lesson III of Mis 
Workers’ Training Course B. Let» 
mind you that late registrations f 
Missionary Worker’s eee oul 
be taken care of. a 


ACTIVITIES AT CHANGLI 


_ Dr. Viola Lantz writes from Changli, concerning 
the article which was compiled from personal 
letters: — After reading the article in the October 
Frrenp, “Easter Sunday in Changli,’”’ some folks 
will be wondering where Birdice Lawrence and 
Dr. Viola Lantz were while things were going on. 
We were both there. Miss Lawrence was playing 
the organ while Mrs. Dewey played the violin. I 
was merely a member of the congregation when 
the bomb was thrown not far away. 
After church we were both at the gate helping 
with the people who came to the compound for 
afety. One of the nurses and I examined every 
one who came in, for contagious diseases. The 
two public health nurses and I took care of the 
‘sanitation of the rooms and the health of the 
eerie as long as they remained. It was a very 
_ busy time for everyone. 
More recently the bandits have been making 
_ life miserable for the people in places near the 
reat Wall. The canning factory (conducted by 
wo Buddhists who are friends of ours), the agri- 
culture station and the city church have been 
laces of refuge for the people, who pour in in 
arts, on donkeys and riding. They fled in the 
_ night with only a little bedding. This has been 
oing on for two months, and the two public 
health nurses and I have charge of all the medical 
work for the refugees. Women from the Thomp- 
on School have worked with the women at the 
canning factory and Miss Studley took some of 
her classes to do children’s work. The evangelistic 
; group from the church works in all three places. 


An ENGAGEMENT Parry 


From the magazine, Ushagram, India, comes 
he following interesting description:— The court- 
yard was small, but very clean with a hard clay 
surface. On two sides were small mud cottage 
‘ooms — the home of the bride elect. The whole 
age had turned out, and the yard was full of 
Idren, young people and the community. They 
re sitting in groups on the ground, or on the 
beds which had been arranged about the 
ce. The women were inside the house consol- 
‘or congratulating the girl of the hour. The 
age pastor was there, but where was the man 
question? 
*he husband-elect, late in arriving, did finally 
me. In the meantime there was music, and 
auch talking. It was getting dusk. The man 
rrived, supported by a number of friends. The 
emony began after the couple had taken their 
on the rug in the center of the admiring 
¢, with the pastor sitting on the ground 
¢ them. 
e was a hymn followed by a long reading 
ntire story of the selection of Rebecca for 
nen the pastor enlarged the story to show 
ely that parents should not be worried if 
dren marry mates from distant parts of 


the country. (The girl was to be married to a man 
from another district.) It was all in God’s plan 
and parents should only register happiness and 
cooperation. : 

A brass plate was brought in. On the plate 
were two lighted candles, two roses and a small 
bowl of milk. The pastor knelt before the couple, 
holding the plate before him, first before the boy, 
then before the girl, and made each repeat this 
short, simple promise: ‘‘Before this gathering I 
solemnly promise to marry you.”’ After each had 
repeated this promise, the pastor gave to each a 
rose, and after a moment he asked them to ex- 
change one with the other. Then he took the 
bowl of milk, and offered it to the couple — first 
the boy drank, then the girl. Still kneeling before 
them, he placed his hands on their heads and 
gave a prayer of benediction. 

In explaining the ceremony later, the pastor 
told us that the fire symbolizes loyalty to a 
promise. The Vedas record promises made before 
fire. It is historically Indian. His explanation of 
the roses was a bit more sentimental. He said, 
“We give flowers to those we love, and so these 
two exchanged the roses.” And drinking from 
same bowl made them one. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, the parents 
were called, and the date of the wedding was fixed 
and announced before the crowd. And then the 
sweets were eaten in the light of many lanterns, 
there was more singing and music and much 
jesting, and the party broke up. One more 


Christian home was fairly well begun. 


Cannot Br Goop ALL THE TIME 


Miss Ingle Johnson writes from Quessua, Africa: 
— Our work marches on. Careful measures have 
been taken to cut expenses. Our gardens are 
larger; the girls furnish most of their clothing; 
the Portuguese teacher has a cut in salary as 
have all the workmen. This Portuguese teacher 
is fine. It is true that she is a Catholic but she 
attends church with us and enjoys it. There is no 
work too difficult for her to undertake. With such 
a group of workers as we have we should certainly 
get along well. 

The girls, too, seem anxious to be good. Of 
course two hundred and forty-four live, peppy 
girls cannot be good all the time, but we feel that 
they have all come to school with a real purpose 
in mind. That is more than we can say for 
Young America. They keep us smiling most of 
the time, their prattle is so clever. One little girl 
pleaded to go to church, when she was being 
punished. “Senhora,’’ she begged, ‘“‘I want to go 
to the house of God!” What would you have 
done in that case? 


Doss Ir Ecuo? 
Miss Mary Collins sends from Hakodate some 
stories contributed by Miss Kodama, principal of 
two kindergartens:— Kindergarten opens every 
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morning with a service. Does it echo in their 
hearts? 

One of our children visited another kinder- 
garten the other day. He felt a lack in the pro- 
gram somewhere but couldn’t quite place it. He 
took a bit of time to ponder it but then he an- 
nounced with decision: “Those children have no 
prayer before meals; that’s why they are so 
noisy.” 

A mother recently came to kindergarten and 
had a long conversation with a teacher. It ran 
like this: ‘‘What did Jesus do next?” and then 
what?” “And after that?” The teacher told her, 
the best that she could, and then asked what had 
given her this sudden interest in Christianity. 

“Well,” the mother said, ‘‘I just can’t help my- 
self. My child comes home and asks me question 
after question about the Bible and I have to find 
answers, for his sake and mine, too.” 

There are other stories, but I will close by ask- 
ing Miss Kodama’s first question again: “Does 
it echo in their hearts?” 


An Escarep Convict 


In the ‘News Letter from Mexico,”’ Miss Gertrude 
Arbogast of Mexico City writes of an unexpected 
visitor to the city dispensary:— Late one afternoon 
in May the doctor and nurse in the Aztecas Dis- 
pensary were in their places ready for the usual 
and unusual that occur in a daily clinic. While the 
nurse went to the nearby drug store, I heard a 
noise at the street door. Cautiously approaching 
the door I saw the shaven head of a tall, strong- 
looking man. Blocking his entrance that he might 
not know that I was alone, I asked if there was 
anything I could do for him, and while inventing 
conversation that I thought would cause him to 
leave, I decided that he had just escaped from 
either a hospital or an insane asylum. Considering 
his apparently healthy state I rejected this idea 
and definitely placed him as a recently escaped 
convict. However, I invited him to enter and 
frankly asked him if he had not lately left the 
prison. In confusion he confessed that at five 
o’clock that afternoon he had escaped from Belem, 
the neighboring jail. 

At this point the nurse returned. There were 
anxious moments, for we did not know the crime 
that had led to his arrest. Surely this was time 
for prayer and heavenly guidance. 

‘“Why were you sentenced?” we asked. 

“For stealing,’’ he answered. 

Then I spoke with all the confidence and com- 
passion that this poor man awoke in me. We told 
him of a pardon and a regeneration ready for him. 
He seemed conscious of his sin and of a new hope 
and chance. 

After a moment of silence he remarked that he 
felt more comfortable in our dispensary than he 
had anywhere for many years. ‘‘Not until this 
day has anyone ever spoken to me like this or 
treated me so kindly. You have the appearance 
of saints,’ he said. After a donation of a few 
pennies he disappeared into the shadows. 


Our KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
Mrs. Lillian M. Swearer, Kongju, Korea, sends 
the following: — The kindergarten children have 
done better work this year than any other year 
since I have\been in charge. As a rule in their 


homes Korean children are raised on the prin- 

ciple that they should have whatever they want. - 
Therefore, their actions leave a great deal to be 

desired, and when they are taken to church or 

anywhere it is impossible to control them. After 

being under the kindergarten discipline for a 

short time they become well behaved and seem 

entirely different children. 

At Christmas time they put on a pageant at 
the church which was quite remarkable. The 
first scene was the shepherds in the fields; the 
second, the wise men following the star; the third, 
the inn, where the shepherds and the wise men 
came to worship the Child in the mother’s arms. 
The children had committed four or five songs 
which they sang at different times. 

This year we graduated six girls from the high 
school. Although we begin the first year with 
thirty or forty they get less and less because of 
the difficulty of paying even the small fees and 
the board which is now only two dollars and fifty 
cents a month. Of the six girls who graduated, 
two are to be married, one has gone to Japan to” 
study and one to the Kindergarten Normal School 
in Seoul. The other two have no immediate ~ 
prospects but one will probably be used to help 
in a country kindergarten. The girl who has gone 
to Japan to study has been at the head of her 
class all through the primary and high school. 
She lived about three miles away and had to 
cross a river to reach the school but during all 
the years she missed very few days and was never 
late. In the winter she crossed the river on ice. 


“Going CHINESE” 


Miss Mary Katherine Russell wrote from Tsin- 
anfu, China:— Last fall I was appointed to the 
Rural Institute. of Shantung Christian University, 
with my special responsibility the work with the 
homes and the women. It is the sort of work to 
which I have looked forward since before I came 
to China. I have a home on the campus and am 
there for several days every week or two. 

In three villages near the campus two splendid 
girls who are students in the university give half- 
time to work with the women and the homes. In 
two of these villages one of the most baffling 
problems is the lack of an adequate water supply. 
There are provisions made for the pupils in the 
little primary school to wash their hands at 
school, but there is not enough water for them to 
do so in their homes. All the water for the school 
and the teacher is carried from the university, 
nearly two miles away. When I visit there I 
think, ‘‘How attractive these people are — and 
how dirty!’ And water is only one of the many ~ 
needs. : ha 
But my real home this year, where I spend most te 
of my time, is at Lung-Shan, a little market town ; 
an hour by rail from Tsinan. Here the Rural 
Institute has a village service center which " 
serves the villages all about. The primary school  __ 
teacher, the nurse and I have our home together. 

I am thriving on living in a Chinese village house, 
eating simple Chinese food, speaking nothing but. P 
Chinese — yes, and wearing Chinese clothing. 
As the nurse said, ‘‘When you wear foreign 
clothes the people are so interested in your 2 
clothes that they can’t listen to what you say.” 


(Continued on page 76) 


; Des Moines Branch 


/ Wuxat Memprrsuir in THE Woman’s ForEIGN 
2 Missionary Sociery Means to Mr 


Membership in anything to which I belong 
_-—s means ~‘two things: (1) Privilege, (2) Responsibil- 
Pa enmity: 

Ss With the multiplicity of organizations, and of 
= a high type, too, one must necessarily choose 
$ where personality and effort can best be ex- 
pended. Also, I am human enough to ask, ‘“‘ What 

am I going to get out of it?” 
I got a thrill out of the first auxiliary meeting 
that I ever attended as a young preacher’s wife, 
- when I was barely twenty years old, hearing the 
- corresponding secretary read a missionary letter. 
Every woman there was twice and three times as 

old as I was. 

The same dynamic thrill with all its high ideal- 
ism came to me last night as I read my newly 
arrived letter from Idabelle Lewis Main where 

_ she said, “‘I have faith to believe that God is in 
this task, and that neither inquiries, nor depres- 
zn sions, nor communists, nor Japanese militarists, 
--___ nor famines, nor disorders, nor ignorance within, 
__ hor indifference without, nor any other creature 
will prevent the final coming of the Kingdom of 
God in this land. It may be delayed by the 
neglect of the church at home and here, but it will 
surely come as the day follows the night!” 

A thrill that always warms the heart, that al- 
ways brings joy and that persists with a growing 
__ intensity for forty years, is something with which 
to reckon! 

: Membership in a society which passes on to 
the underprivileged women of the world a chance 
to read, to write, to know the world’s Christ as a 
Saviour and Redeemer, is not found outside the 
E Christian Church. 
Membership in a society which extends to me 
a close fellowship with the brightest minds and 
_ the choicest spirits among women of other lands, 
__ which projects my personality and my highest 
__ ideals to the ends of the earth, is a most precious 
ssession. On the other hand, such a privilege 
brings with it a responsibility, that of bringing to 


opened my eyes, extending to them in an appeal- 

ing way the greatest enrichment of life. 

hee Fiora 8. Duptny, 
Branch President. 


Ler Us Tracu THEM To Laucu 


society done that would interest me?” I, another 
girl, would probably say to her, ‘‘It has taught 
paathen children to laugh.” 

_ When we measure values in terms of adults, re- 
ts are sometimes small — even doubtful. At 
ist they are vague. But no one can see a baby 
or an adolescent freed from a life of ignorance and 
uperstition and suppression, and escape the 
that comes from having had a share in the 


is what the foreign missionary society is 
We are preaching, of course. But more 
ant than preaching, our missionaries are 


_ other young women of America the thrill that - 


If a girl were to ask, ‘‘ What has the missionary 


es 
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WARS 
living Christianity in lands where living with any 
thought of others has formerly been unknown. 

Because they live and laugh and love, the 
people around them are learning to laugh and to 
love. Children no longer look like tiny little old 
men. Life has become something more than mere 
existence. Future hardships will be easier because 
they have learned the meaning of joy. Whatever 
happens to their mothers and fathers, we must 
not allow the babies of the world to be little old 
men. 

Let us teach them to laugh. 

BARBARA Davyipson, 
Editor, “Des Moines Branch News:” 


@ 


Wuere Dogs Cuariry Enp? 


You are dropping out of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, you said? And-how can I 
feel justified in continuing, when there are so 
many pressing needs right here at home? I will 
try to tell you. 

1. Because I am a citizen of the world. Not- 
withstanding the cry of ‘‘America Self-Con- 
tained,’’ the America of my children is bound to 
be tremendously affected by-what happens in the 
Orient in the years just ahead. If China should 
go communist, if Japan should go atheist- 
militarist, if India should be content with a modi- 
fied Hinduism — why there’s half the world en- 
dangered and dangerous! Shall we devote our- 
selves to our local problems and let that happen? 

2. Because J am a Christian. I serve One who 
loves the whole world, and wants people every- 
where to have the rich and beautiful life he knows 
how to give them. Shall I busy myself solely with 
helping my across-the-street neighbor to find that 
life, when my across-the-ocean neighbor is in even 
greater need? Shall I not do something for both? 
Jesus would. And having determined to do my 
share as best I can both at home and abroad, shall 
I stop just because it gets a bit hard? We haven’t 
much money. Shall we say to our missionaries, 
“You'll have to get on as best you can for a year 
or two now. It’s all I can do to look after my own 
community.’ Or shall we say, “‘It’s hard sledding 
just now, but as long as there’s anything at all to 
do with, you shall have your share”? Which way 
brings the Kingdom? 

Auicr Rigsy Moore, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


I WonbDrER 


Mrs. Frank L. Wright, Vice-President, says: 
I wonder why we don’t secure more new mem- 
bers. Miss Flora Sheldon of Winterset, Iowa, 
secured in the last two years one hundred and 
fifteen new members. True, many were children 
but a goodly number were Standard Bearers and 
auxiliary members. When this master workman 
was asked the secret of her success, she answered, 
“My only plan is just to keep at it all the year.”’ 
Are we spasmodically interested in securing new 
members or do we keep “everlastingly at it’’? I 
wonder. 

Again, when I wonder why we don’t, there 
comes to mind a beautiful bridge which spanned 
ariver. But at the farther side, no approach had 
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been built. It got nowhere. Can it be we have 
expected to interest women in our organization 
and yet have made no effort to build any ap- 
proach to them? How much are we willing to 
coéperate in their undertakings and thus find op- 
portunity to win them to our own? I wonder. 
Finally, as I wonder why we don’t, there comes 
the conviction that perhaps we have been ‘ ‘put- 
ting the cart before the horse.” If the missionary 
motive is to share an experience of Jesus, why ex- 
pect those who know him not at all or casually to 
become members of a missionary society? Has 
the modern craze for “bigness”? and numbers 
touched us, also? Can it be that the vitalizing 
power of Christ in the lives of our sisters must be 
the primary consideration? Can it be that the 
slow but safe way of the leaven in the lump is the 
effective method? As I wonder, I pray that we 
may put “‘first things first.”’ 
Mrs. Loren M. Epwarps, 
Secretary of Literature. 


Baltimore Branch 


As a Branch, we have quite a unique history. 
We succeeded, on March 6, 1871, the Ladies’ 
China Missionary Society of Baltimore, which 
was organized in 1848. This society sent out to 
Foochow the Woolston sisters, who founded the 
first school for girls in that city. Miss Beulah 
Woolston heads the list of Baltimore Branch mis- 
sionaries. 

Vartep Notes 


Miss Lenore Wagner, secretary, sends Extension 
Plans: Do you set your goals for the year? And 
do some of the districts wait until the last quarter 
to reach them and consequently fail? Try setting 
your goals by the quarter. If the Branch exten- 
sion secretary writes to-her secretaries every quar- 
ter, this plan is a feasible one. Each secretary to 
remove one zero. One auxiliary to remove a zero. 
One quarter of the auxiliaries to report extension 
secretaries. Our aim is for every auxiliary to have 
a secretary. We want one fourth of the extension 
members to use sunshine bags; and the increase 
in members to equal one quarter of last year’s 
entire increase. At the close of the year, goals 
should show gains in every item of the work. 


Mrs. Mary Haslup, state president Maryland 
W. C. T. U. says: The women who gathered in 
Chestertown, Maryland, were not there for a 
meeting of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, though many of them were eligible. They 
came for the fifty-efghth convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Mary- 
land. Naturally the pioneers of 1875 were not 
there, but among the delegates were many who 
had given years to the service of this cause, as 
well as younger women who came eager to bear 
their part in the work. At the convention dinner, 
which was served by a local club, county songs 
were sung by men and women with the enthu- 
siasm of youth. Five gifted girls from four differ- 
ent sections of the state brought, through a medal 
contest, stories of the ravages of strong drink that 
must have sent the hearers to their homes in 
thoughtful mood. 


Mrs. J. C. Dort, Washington District secretary, 
writes: Baltimore Branch will be hostess to the 
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‘quitting time, four-thirty, then good-byes are a 


General Executive meeting in Washing 
October. This fair city on the banks ¢ 
Potomac River is your capital. ‘ 
Washington is a changing city. Under the 
present program of rebuilding and improving the © 
government offices a beautiful new city is evolv- 
ing. This is your city. ~ 
Plans are being made for each missionary dele- 
gate and guest to visit the most important places 
of interest within the District of Columbia, also — 
near-by Arlington and Mt. Vernon. Every mis- — 
sionary-minded woman who can possibly do so 
will arrange to attend the 1934 General Executive 
sessions. Mrs. Lucius Clark, 1905 F Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C., is general chairman. 


Tue Missionary Motive: A TRIANGLE 


Missions are always new. They cannot grow 
stale. 
women, and the living God. Let us keep our our 
methods fresh, and our motives clear. 

What is our missionary motive? The love! of 
God, the need of the world, and our duty to God : 


+ 
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They are made up of living men and us 
a a 


Let us visualize it: The sacrificial love of Come S 
coming down to the world; man, in his need, 
reaching up blindly if, haply, he may find him. 
It ts our part to give to Divine Love its opportunity, — 
to lead men to God. Have we any sree Ones 

H. W. Sricer. 


More Notes 


Mrs. Finley M. Taylor, superintendent, sa, Daly 
The Hospital Supplies and Sewing Guild was or- as 
ganized in December, 1922, at Mt. Vernon Place _ 
Church, Baltimore, where we met the third — 
Wednesday of each month with two machines. eat 
Our first package (fifty dresses) went to the 
Stevens School, Raipur, India, and weren't we 
proud! They were not a bit happier in receiving ‘on = 
them than we were in sending them. z 
Later, I opened my home, where we have five 
machines. When the women come with their 
lunch boxes at ten-thirty in the morning, the _ 
day’s work is on each machine; when the noon 
hour arrives Mr. Taylor, a good. missionary also, — 
sounds the call to lunch. We all sit around the © 
big table where coffee is served, and we la t 
and gossip as one family. Back to work unti 


said and we look forward to another sewing day. 
Not all articles of clothing are made in my Sey hii 
but materials are cut and, with finished samples, = 
are sent to auxiliaries or individuals to be fe xy, A 
giving those a chance to help who cannot eae he 
the time for the sewing day. 

In 1933, we sent 11,150 "ates to the fi 

When the Bible Women’s Training School F 
Foochow was damaged by fire and most of 
equipment destroyed, out of our storeroom mee 
sent blankets, quilts, bed linens, towels. 
an hour of receiving the call for help, the. 
package was on its way, bearing its mess: 
love and assurance that we were standin; 
The guild is supported by a yearly gift of 
dollars from each senior auxiliary; 
from each young woman’s society; 
from Standard Bearers. 

In June, when sewing for the ye: 
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The Study 


Monts: March. 
Occasion: Founders’ Day. 
_ Tueme: Adventurers in Faith (See folder and 
program outlines.) 
_ “Wherever you go, see to it that you leave a light.” 
The impresarios of our program committee 
_ present as guests of honor this Founders’ Day 
ot the “Immortal Hight,’’ but seven stars of 
the first magnitude, with a plan for a Methodism- 
__wide performance. The gifts and diversities of 
é shievement of these Adventurers in Faith 
should stir the enthusiasm of our “coast to coast 
udience.”’ 
If Barbara Heck had written her ‘‘ Memoirs”’ 
y might have begun, ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord 
as) upon me.” But this German woman with 
sh training who became “The Mother of 
erican Methodism” was not in her lifetime a 
head-liner,”’ but worked in the background as 
spur and conscience to others, calling Philip Em- 
bury to preach, while she rounded up a congrega- 
ion and helped to whitewash the meeting house 
and did other tasks in keeping with the conven- 
tions of the day. Methodism owes a great debt 

_ to her unflinching courage and initiative. Let us 

d in memory her admonition — ‘‘ Wherever 
u go, see to it that you leave a light.” 
A century later Frances H. Willard came to 
manhood, gifted, cultured, yearning for a 
ice to serve, but straitened in ‘‘a man’s world.” 
She, nevertheless, came to great and effectual 
<3 ; was the first woman to be a college president, 

lectured for the W. F. M.S., proved her power 
an evangelist, but found her reason for being 
the temperance movement to which she gave 
her gifts and powers until life’s end. 

Still, in memory, we see the clear profile of her 

e and hear the white magic of her eloquence. 
till, because of her life, women round the world 
ar the white ribbon and battle the bhydra- 
aded evil she fought. 
Isabella Thoburn was a contemporary of the 
at temperance leader, but cast in a different 
d. She lacked the brilliant eloquence and 
petuosity of Miss Willard and shrank from 
blic speaking, though when prevailed upon to 
speak she presented her message most convinc- 
7, Miss Thoburn possessed great sincerity, 
egrity of character, clarity of judgment, far- 
on, tenacity of purpose and self-effacing devo- 
n to do the will of God. 

* our first missionary had been a weakling she 
ld have drifted into subordinate service . On 
arrival in India in 1870 she was at once ap- 
to Lucknow, largely because her brother, 
. Thoburn, was stationed there. Bishop 
rn relates that soon afterward he requested 
4 as amanuensis and she cheerfully put 
‘own work to oblige him. A second time 


ly” that she, too, had work to do! » 
upposed that her time would be given 
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ed, but at the third request, “she 
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to zenana visitation, but keenly observing condi- 
tions she noted the mental inferiority of even the 
Christian women, daughters of generations of 
ignorant mothers, and her decision was soon made 
to open a school for girls. With a vision of the 
whole task she saw the hope of evangelizing 
India through the service of her own daughters, 
educated, consecrated to make Christ known. 
With that vision before her she toiled until the 
little bazaar school became the first college for 
women in Asia. Simultaneously, commuting at 
night between Lucknow and Cawnpore, she es- 
tablished the English high school in the latter 


city. 

The life of Isabella Thoburn is a challenge to 
Christian womanhood. She found opportunity 
on every hand and was willing to perform humble 
tasks as well as great, so that’ God might be 
glorified in her. Of Lal Bagh she made a home 
where Christ had the preéminence. Her dreams 
came true; not in high honors for herself, but in 
bringing opportunity to Indian womanhood and 
in the development of young women like Isilavati 
Singh and Phoebe Rowe. To the day of her 
death, in her loved Lucknow College, the strength 
and sweetness of Christ shone through her life 
as she followed ‘“‘Him who went about doing 
good.”’ 

Dr. Clara A. Swain found life a dramatic ad- 
venture. None were more astonished than the 
missionaries who desired her coming when India 
literally opened her doors to the first woman 
doctor. They expected medical care for the girls 
in Bareilly Hospital and the training of a class of 
girls in the rudiments of medical science and 
practice. That a prince should bestow a palace 
for the asking and that she should be welcomed 
with oriental pomp and ceremony as court physi- 
cian in a province where other missonaries were 
not allowed was matter for amazement. To us, 
the fact that she opened the first hospital for 
women in Asia and set in motion a Christian 
ministry reaching every land is the achievement 
of her life. 

At the age of forty-three, when unmarried 
women of her time were usually relegated to the 
role of ‘‘helpful auntie,” Elizabeth Russell was 
appointed to Nagasaki, Japan. In that city of 
the early massacre of missionaries, she proposed 
to open a school for girls. The defiant reply of 
Nagasaki was that ‘‘not one pupil from the city 
of Nagasaki would condescend to enter, even 
though she were the daughter of a coolie.” 
“What will you do?” asked her associate. ‘‘I 
will open the school, though but one pupil ap- 
pear,” was her reply. And she did just that! 

For forty years Miss Russell gave herself to 
the building of the Kingdom in Japan. Theschool - 
she founded was soon named Kwassui, or Foun- 
tain of Living Waters School. It became, 
through her heroic faith and labors, the first col- 
lege for women in Japan. From that center 
Christian influence flowed out to all Kyushu. 
Fukuoka, or ‘“‘Happy Hill” High School, 
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evangelistic centers at Kagoshima and Kuma- 
moto, a daughter mission in the Loo Choo Islands, 
an orphanage, dispensary, and sailors’ mission, a 
glowing spirit of evangelism and the sending out 
of many messengers of Christ are some of the 
direct and indirect results of her life. Small won- 
der that a representative of the emperor bowed 
before her to present an imperial decoration and 
that the freedom of the city of Tokyo was 
granted when she turned her face toward the 
homeland. 

The tragic, glorious life of Mary Reed in 
Chandag leper mission continues. It is impossi- 
ble to forget the grief and sympathy which ran 
through the Society when her affliction became 
known. Mary Reed passed through her tempta- 
tion and her Gethsemane, and “‘angels minis- 
tered unto her.”’ In her mountain height she 
brings easement to sufferers and the thought of 
her brings courage and strengthens faith in 
countless burdened souls. 

Last, and perhaps most dramatic of our ad- 
venturers is Dr. Ida Kahn, the unwanted Chin- 
ese girl baby who found a Christian home and 
became a beloved physician, Christian, benefac- 
tor, patriot, among her own people. So lately 
did she pass from our presence that her great 
pleas for China still ring in our ears and Nan- 
chang Hospital seems still to be ‘‘Dr. Kahn’s 
Hospital.”’ At General Executive the change of 
name to ‘‘Ida Kahn Woman’s and Children’s 
Hospital” was authorized: 

Program Helps: ‘‘Complete Program Out- 
lines,’ page nine. Material for contest, ‘“Ad- 
venturers in Faith” (price ten cents); this 
Frienp, files of FRIEND. 
: Mary IsHam. 
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Light 
A Responsive Reading 


“How far that little candle throws its beams; 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


Responsive Reading: ‘‘God is Light.” 

Leader: God is light, and in him is no darkness 
at all. 

Unison: Who coverest himself with light ag 
with a garment. 

Leader: Send out Thy light and Thy truth, let 
them lead ‘me. 

Unison: The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion; whom shall I fear? 

Leader: In Thy light shall we see light. 

Unison: When I sit in darkness the Lord shall 
be a light to me. 

Singing together: ‘Lead Kindly Light.” 


Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom; 
lead thou me on. 

The night is dark, and I am far from home: lead 
thou me on. 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


Responsive Reading: ‘Christ, the Light.” 

Leader: I am the Light of the world. He that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. 
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Unison: That was the true light which lighteth 


every man that cometh into the world. 

Leader: In Him was light and the light was the 
life of men. 

Unison: There has sprung up a light for right- 


tx 


eousness and joyful gladness for such as are true 


hearted. 
Singing together: “Sun of my soul.” 


Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if thou be near. 

Oh, may no earth-born cloud arise, 
To hide thee from thy servant’s eyes. 


Responsive Reading: ‘‘Ourselves the Light.”’ 

Leader: Ye are the light of the world; a city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 

Unison: Arise, shine, for thy light is come and 


_the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 


Musical Interpretation or Reading: ‘The Lamp- 
lighter.” (Adapted.) 


The lamplighter paused on his dreary street 
In the city gray and old, 
And faithfully, carefully, slowly, built 


A pathway flecked with gold. j 


Smiled at the children with face so kind, 
Passed on, but he left the light behind. 


It is only by patient and plodding toil 

That the lamplighter’s task is done, 

And ’tis only by limitless effort made 

That we reach our goals, one by one; 

But because God has kindled our glowing fire, 
We can safely move toward our high desire. 


O women, the courage and faith your task 

Calls for each day that you live, 

The prejudice, doubt, that you overthrow, 

The sympathy that you give — 

God only can measure them back to you 

Who has opened our doors so the light shines 
through. 


Singing together: ‘Walk in the light.” 


Walk in the light; so shalt thou know that fellow- 
ship of love 

His spirit only can bestow, who reigns in light 
above. : 


Walk in the light; and thou shalt find thy heart ~ 


made truly his, 


Who dwells in cloudless light enshrined, in whom ~ 


no darkness is. 
Walk in the light; and thine shall be a path 
though thorny, bright, 
For God, by grace, shall dwell in thee, and God 
himself is light. 
— Compiled by Alma McKibben. 
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Overseas Mail ‘ 
(Continued from page 72) 

I am studying language and learning all that I 
can about village homes and the way the ordi- 
nary people live. 
quainted with the women I am teaching some 
“thousand character” classes for women a 
girls. They are learning to read and some 
learning to write. Fra 


As a means of getting ac- 
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b. _ Philadelphia Branch. 
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The fifth candle may be lighted in Feb- 
ruary if at least one member of the aux- 
iliary takes the Missionary Leadership 
Training Course, or if a book or a magazine 
is sent to a missionary. 
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Last Minurre News comes as we go to press. 
The newly elected chairman of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America is Mrs. 
Thomas Nicholson. Our Society appreciates the 
honor bestowed upon our president. 


Tur New Yar Book of the Society reached 
the editor’s desk on December 27, 1933. As 
always, it is invaluable for reference. 

* * * 


Brancow ANNUAL Reports Arex always eagerly 
watched for. The first to arrive was that of New 
England Branch, on December 1. Columbia 
River, probably mailed at about the same time, 


= arrived December 5. These two were followed by 


Cincinnati Branch, December 15, and North- 
western and Des Moines on December 18. The 
first mail of the New Year brought the report of 


* 


A Susscriper Says: We could not get along in 
our meetings without the use of the Frrmnp. One 
of our members wrote these lines to the tune of 


— Smiles’’: 


“There are friends who make us dreary, 
_ There are friends who make us sad, 
There are friends whose presence bright and 
_ cheery , 
Makes the ones around them to be glad. 
‘But the friend to give us information, 
Stir our hearts and inspiration lend 
To the gospel story of salvation, 
_ Is our own MIsstoNary FRIEND.” 
* 


Responses to THE STATEMENTS concerning 


; _ the Magazine Fund are coming in gratifying 


numbers. If your auxiliary has not yet qualified 
_ to light the February candle on the Altar of 
_ Lights, look on page 443 of the December FrrmND 
and page 33 of the issue for January, and read 
carefully what is there said about sending maga- 
-and books. 


It Is Wire Great Satisraction that the 
editor this month presents some material which 
has been in print two and three months but has 
been crowded out by the remarkably good pro- 
gram material which we have been presenting 
month by month. Two program articles are here, 
held over from last month, but in time for most 
February meetings. Thestory, ‘‘Who Giveth the 
Increase,’’ was written by a former missionary of 
our Society. It should have been printed before 
the impressions from Branch meetings wore off — 
but that was impossible. Miss Gifford’s, Miss 
Wallace’s and Miss Achard’s articles have been 
waiting a chance to be published and we are sure 
that they have lost none of their interest in the 
delay. 

* * * 

Concprnine “THe Strupy” Marnriar this 
month Mrs. Isham writes: ‘‘As you see, I have 
followed closely the line of the biographies but 
have given quite different facts in most cases. 
How I would love to give the whole page to any 
one of the seven! My thought was that what I 
have written would serve as an introduction to 
each or would supplement the leaflet.” 

* * * 


We Serr To Run to verses this month. The 
following, crowded out of Baltimore Branch’s 
contribution to ‘‘ Among Ourselves,” is given here 
as a preliminary suggestion of the welcome that 
awaits us at Baltimore next October. 


When General Executive Comes to Washington, D.C. 


We hope that the starlings will try to behave; 
We trust that our Congress will not rant and rave; 
That the Mansion of White wide will open its 
doors 
To make us feel gay ere beginning our chores; 
That Rum and his cohorts will not stir up fights 
On the day that we choose to see all the sights; 
That skies may be fair and the weather, oh, rare! 
So no one may be in a plight what to wear. 
But if all of these things should bring us disgrace, 
In our hearts there’s a welcome that naught can 
i ! 
ee oe Aspiz Hayierr SHAw. 
* * * 


Tuer Puatres Usep By Miss Lizzie Johnson in 
making her bookmarks are now lying idle and 
should bein use. They may be purchased for five 
dollars from Mrs. Louella Henderson, 36314 
Fourteenth Street, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Address inquiries :,concerning them to Mrs. 
Henderson. 

Soe 


Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 74) 
letter is mailed to the stations we supply, asking 
their needs for the coming year and a reply not 
later than September 15, so we may always have 
a supply on call. #4 
From Mrs. William E. Moore, president St. 
Mark’s Auailiary: When Mrs. Carl F. New pub- 
lished in the June Frrenp plans for a series of 
parties by which financial losses might be re- 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION —If your name and address as printed above is not correct, 
please send us a postcard at once giving correction and also old address. This is — 
important. Every request for change of address from the Post Office now costs us ’ 


two cents. 
‘WE DO OUR PART 


CHINESE JASMINE TEA 


THE FINEST TEA OF CHINA, THE MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGE FOR AMERICA 
To give to your friends SPECIAL TO AUXILIARIES 
To enjoy at your meetings 20 gift packages to one address . 5 
To earn money for your society (Cost you 30 cents, sell for 40 cents) 
Fancy gift package Jasmine Tea If you wish a basket of tea included in your 


(Willserve 100 cups) . . . . . $.40 der f. - 
20 ke , add 90 t 
Chinese basket Jasmine Tea Sn a en ee ae 


(Will serve 300 cups) . . oe 125 Send remittance with order and we pay the postage 


MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 
2227 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


UNSER 


Earn Money for Your Church 


By selling SNAPON SANDALS ONE SIZE ONLY Toe Rubbers 
that fit all sizes of women’s shoes. So compact they can be carried in 
a purse. Sold for 40 cents a pair. Write now for details how other 
church societies have made money by our liberal profit plan. 


Send name of minister, church and organization 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. . - WATERTOWN, MASS. | 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


LIFE INCOME GIFTS 


Safe - Sure - Satisfactory 
One giver, typical of many, writes: 


“I wish all my investments had been as good as this one, because then 
I should have been spared much anxiety!’ Are you interested? 


~ Fwd 
Let MISS FLORENCE HOOPER, Treasurer 


30 MARYLAND LIFE BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND — 
Or your Branch Treasurer teligaeu all about LIFE NO I 
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RIPENED YEARS 


Christians should ripen with the passing years, 
Mellow and soften, sweet and tender grow, 

As orchard fruitage mellows on the bough, 
When autumn breezes laden branches blow. 


Fruit may be wind-blown, kissed by sun and rain, - 
Weather the storm blast, greet both shine and shade, 
Meet spring’s gay laughter, summer’s radiant smile — 
Full ripe when autumn’s hand is on it laid. 


So should the Christian grow, as seasons roll, 
Steadfast if tempests rage, or winds are stilled, 
Meeting with faith serene earth’s frown or smile, 
Resting assured Love’s purpose is fulfilled. 


If warmed by sun of righteousness we live, 
Mellowed by showers of blessing from above, 
Softened and tender by experience made, 
Sweetened by understanding, hope, and love; 


Then the heart’s orchard will a beauty show, 

Rich with the fruits of service, joyous, bright; 
Greeting with color-burst life’s harvest time, 

Glory of ripened fruit — fulness of light. 


MARIAN J. COBB 
In Christian Science Sentinel. 
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Women in the Korean Methodist Church 


By BISHOP THOMAS NICHOLSON, LL.D. 


For more than four thousand years, 


- Korea dwelt in seclusion. Even fifty years 


ago, her houses, industries, implements, 


-_ food, clothes and customs were about as 


they were when the Caesars ruled ‘Rome 
or when Greece flourished in her glory. 
Wonderful progress, or at least wonderful 
change, has been made. A new generation 
has traveled as far as many western na- 
tions advanced in hundreds of years. The 


brilliant minds of Korean youth have ab- 


sorbed. the learning of the Occident. Stu- 
dents have gone abroad. They have 
proved their adaptability by the readiness 
with which they have adjusted themselves 
to new ways of living. Masters of Artsand 
LL.D.’s are now to be found among them 
in increasing numbers. Nevertheless, old 
Korea lives. It might be said that two 
civilizations are existing side by side. The 
present situation is complex and confused, 
but there is genuine progress. There is an 
ever-increasing and powerful group of sec- 
ond generation Christians who have had 
the advantages of training from childhood 
in modern Christian schools. These wise 
young people are trying to retain all the 
beautiful things of their old civilization 
while putting present-day Korea on the 
modern basis. The progress of education 
in the past fifty years is really remarkable. 
Public-spirited men and women have man- 
ifested their patriotism by helping in the 
establishment of schools, from the kinder- 
garten to the agricultural and industrial 


Institutions. In later years, the beginning 


f a university at Seoul has been made. 
In no phase of this modernization is 
there more marked change than in the 
status of women. In old Korea, girls were 
not supposed to need an education. Once 
in Tit while, but rarely, a parent did send 


on boy’s clothing and enter with equal 
zest into the play and study of the male 
students. The average mother was true to 
the ancient ideals of wifely obedience and 
self-suppression. She, herself, had prob- 
ably been married when a little child to a 
man chosen by her guardian. She ven- 
tured out on the crowded street very sel- 
dom. One of my colleagues has an address 
entitled, ““The Removal of the Curtain,” 
in which he describes the former method 


_ of dividing the congregation at a church 


service so that the men sat on one side of 
the house and the women on the other 
with a closely drawn curtain down the 
center aisle the whole length of the build- 
ing. ‘The speaker must play hide-and-seek 
around the end of the curtain, addressing 
himself first to the men and then to the 
women. 

All this is changed. Many professions 
and occupations are now open to women. 
In the best shops, you will be waited upon 
by bright faced young women efficient and 
well mannered. The girls in the telephone 
booths give prompt and satisfactory serv- 
ice. The conductors on most of the buses 
which move to and fro in the Korean 
streets are Korean girls. In the hospitals, 
you will see nurses and doctors up-to-date 
and efficient in the performance of their 
difficult duties. Like all such sudden 
changes, this had good and bad effects, 
but in increasing numbers each year 
schools are sending forth a growing army 
of well educated and attractive young 
women. Most of these will be found to 
have noble ideals and a true vision, not 
only of what the Christian home should 
be, but of the place and influence they 
should exercise in the building of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Many factors have entered into this re- 
markable and rapidly changing civiliza- 
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tion. Probably the chief among these is 
the influence of Christian missions. What 
has been accomplished not only in evan- 
gelism and inspiration to higher moral and 


spiritual ideals, but in higher education - 


and in civic ideals, is one of the remarkable 
chapters of modern history. The first and 
only college for women in all Korea was 
founded by a representative of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society, Mrs. 
Mary F. Scranton. Soon after her arrival 
in Korea in June, 1885, she decided to 
open a school. She endeavored to pur- 
chase a piece of property for her Society 
on the hill where the Board of Foreign 
Missions already held some property. The 
first purchase was made in October, 1885. 
It consisted of nineteen straw huts and an 
unsightly strip of unoccupied land. 
While these huts were being repaired 
Mrs. Scranton opened a ‘‘New Girls 
School and Home.” Mrs. M. E. Black- 
stone of Oak Park, IIl., aided materially 
and in November, 1886, the building\was 
occupied. School had been started in the 
house of Dr. Scranton six months previ- 
ously. It began with one pupil. She was 
the concubine of a scholar who was desir- 
ous of having his wife learn English. The 
first permanent pupil came in June, 1886. 
Amid great difficulties, Mrs. Scranton 


pushed on and by 1888 there was an en- 


rollment of eighteen girls. The purpose of 
the institution was alleged to be ‘“‘to de- 
velop them in such ways as to make them 
model housewives under the conditions in 
which they must pass their life, and to 
make them missionaries of the Cross 
among their relatives and associates.” 
How rapidly the movement progressed 
and how it commended itself to the best 
things of Korea is evidenced by the fact 
that the queen took an interest in it and 
gave it the name of Ewha Haktang — 
the Pear Blossom Institute. The institu- 
tion now has a flourishing high school and 
a genuine collegiate department with a 


good enrollment. Recently, through the | 


munificence of Mrs. Phillip Gray of De- 
troit, Mich., a beautiful site of some forty 
acres adjoining the Chosen Christian Col- 
lege has been purchased. A new building 
to be known as Pfieffer Hall is in process, 
and ere long this worthy institution will 
have an equipment of which any state 
may be proud. 


The Protestant Church has been a fore- 


most influence in promoting the develop- 
ment and solidarity of the woman’s move- 
ment. The women missionaries have had 
a tremendous influence and the native 
Bible women have been among the chief 
evangelistic forces of the new Korea. In 
these fifty years, about three hundred and 
fifty thousand Christians of all denomina- 
tions have been mustered. As a member 
of the commission sent by the two Meth- 
odisms of the United States to establish an 
autonomous Korean Methodist Church, 
one of the things which again and again 
was borne in upon me was the fact that 
this Korean Church knew little about and 
cared less for sectarian divisionsand differ- 
ences. In seeking to found their church, 
they went every time straight to the New 
Testament. They knew almost nothing 
about the theological controversies of the 
Protestant Church. The Acts of the 
Apostles and the words of Jesus were their 
guiding stars. Equally strong was the im- 
pression I brought away of the keénness, 
the alertness, and the general ability of 
these Korean Christians, both men and 
women. 

How far they have developed in these 
lines is evidenced in many ways. First, on 
the commission appointed to set up this 
independent Korean Methodist Church, 
there were four women. One of the two sec- 
retaries of the commission was a woman, 
and a very competent one she was. In 
addition to the twenty members of the 
commission proper, there was an advisory 
council of ten. Its members had the priv- 
ilege of the floor without vote. Four of 
this ten were women and they used their 
opportunities most freely. 

When we came to the session of the first. 
General Conference, the body which 
adopted the constitution, which elected 
the general superintendent, and which set 
the new Church going, we found among its 
members, who had been elected by the 
annual conference, twenty-one women 
out of the total of one hundred one mem- 


bers. Women were on the committees and 


sub-committees and they were among the 
most competent members. When it came 
to adopting the constitution and by-laws 
of the organization, one of the fundamen- 
tal sentences, Paragraph 122 of the Dis- 


cipline of the new Church, reads ae 
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Church shall have only one order in the 
ministry and there shall be no discrimina- 
tion of sex.’”’? Thus women are eligible to 
ordination as elders, to membership in the 
annual conferences, to places on the com- 
mittees and boards on the same terms and 
conditions as men. Not only are there 
women preachers, ordained elders serving 
as evangelists and pastors, but itisentirely 
possible for a woman to be a district super- 
intendent or to become the general super- 
intendent of the Church. 

One of the features most carefully con- 
sidered was the number and organization 
of the various benevolent boards and com- 
mittees. There are five of these and their 
membership ranges from six to sixteen in 
number. On the General Board, elected 
by the first General Conference, there are 
six women; on the Department of Evan- 
gelization, there are two; in the Depart- 
ment of Education, two; while the presi- 
dent of the Bible Training School in Seoul 
is a woman and the superintendent of the 
great social evangelistic center in Seoul is 

‘a woman. In the Department of Social 
Service there are two women; on the 
rather small but very important Finance 
Committee, there are two; and the treas- 
urer of the Central Council is a woman. 

. One of the very important decisions of 
the Conference is stated in Paragraph 166, 
Section 2, of the new Discipline. It reads: 

1. The Annual Conference shall elect 
by ballot a Committee of Eight, besides 
the district superintendents, to act as a 
committee of appointments with the gen- 
eral superintendent. This Committee of 
Hight shall be composed of four laymen 
(men and women), and four missionaries 

(men and women). 

This Board, with the practically equal 
membership of men and women, decides 
the appointment of the workers by a ma- 
jority vote. 

_ Perhaps the most important piece of 
machinery in the Korean Methodist 
Church, next to the General Conference 
itself, is the Central Council. This body 
is charged with the task of correlating the 
work previously carried on by the separate 
denominations. It is composed of thirty- 

five members as follows: 1. Ex-officio, the 
general superintendent of the Korean 
Methodist Church and the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, South, offi- 
cially assigned to Korea. 2. Sixteen mem- 
bers from the Korean Methodist Church, 
including ministers, laymen and lay- 
women, to be elected as the General Con- 
ference of said Church may determine. 3. 
Sixteen missionaries, eight of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South (four men 
and four women), and eight of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church (four from the 
Board of Foreign Missions and four from 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society), 
the same to be elected as the bishops offi- 
cially assigned to Korea and the mission- 
aries may determine. On this important 
council, there are eight women and three 
special lay-representative women. There 
is also a committee whose function would 
be to fill the vacancy in case of the death 
or disability of a general superintendent. 
This is a large and important committee 
and has three women among its members. 
The importance of the work of this Cen- 
tral Council, which has so large a repre- 
sentation of women, is indicated by a brief 
summary of its functions. 1. It is charged 
with passing on all estimates for grants- 
in-aid for the evangelistic work of the an- 
nual conferences, on estimates for mission 
institutions and budgets for special lines 
of missionary work. 2. To receive the ap- 
propriations from the boards and distrib- 
ute them to the work through the treas- 
urer of the council (who, as indicated, is a 
woman) observing such designations as 
are made by the boards. 3. As indicated 
above, to confirm the appointments. 4. 
It also appoints the members of the board 
of managers or trustees of institutions 
heretofore appointed by the annual con- 
ferences or missions and it is charged with. 
the duty of formulating and approving 
new constitutions for such boards. 5. This 
council also determines the type and num- 
ber of new missionaries at the beginning 
of each furlough period. 7. It is directed 
to integrate, as far as possible, all insti- 
tutional work, educational, medieal, and 
social evangelistic, to the general policies 
of the Korean Methodist Church. 
As one who sat through the discussions 
of the Commission and of the General 
Conference for three sessions a day for a 
month or six weeks, this writer can testify 
to the keenness, alertness and comprehen- 
sive capability of these women. Inci- 
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dentally, we may remark that these Ko- 
reans needed to take no second place with 
the men and women from the United 
States and equally certain it is that the 
women showed up very well indeed in 
comparison with the men. Those who 
have heard the brilhant Helen Kim, now 
the dean of Ewha College in Seoul, can 
understand what this paragraph means. 


In medical work in hospital work, in the 
training of nurses, in the social centers, in 
evangelistic work and in the general detail 


work of all the organizations of the new _— 


Church, the women are nobly bearing 
their part and rendering a good account of 
themselves. The home Church has more 
than one lesson to learn from the Korean 
Church. 
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Ewha Captures a Traveler 
By MARIAN L. CONROW, Seoul, Korea 


SHE was a very tired traveler when 
Miss Morrison met her at the Ewha Col- 
lege gate. She had seen a dozen cities 
from Port Said on, and now all recollec- 
tion of them was one indistinguishable 
jumble. But she had promised somebody 
at home that she’d try to break away from 
her party and see some mission work. 
She:hadn’t done it often, and now the‘end 
was near — Korea, Japan, and then the 
last ocean home! Well, she’d promised 
and she was going to do it. So here she 
found herself at the Ewha College gate, 
offering her card — Mrs. Charles Halsey 
Weston — to the younger woman who 
met her. 


It was already after four and she had to’ 


be back with the party for dinner at seven 
at the Chosen Hotel, and to see Korean 
dancing girls afterward. She really should 
have these two hours to rest. Feeling 
thus, it was a distinct relief to be recalled 
from her self-pity by Miss Morrison’s 
suggestion, ‘‘You’re tired. Come in and 
have tea.” 

Miss Morrison had begun well, but she 
made the mistake of adding, ‘‘Then we'll 
have just time to see our two most inter- 
esting pieces of work.”’ She knew at once 
that it was the wrong thing to say. Mrs. 
Weston evidently hated ‘‘ pieces of work.” 
She’d probably seen thousands of them 
and been forced by politeness to express a 
feigned interest in them. Well, tea would 
help and after that the warm comfort of 
the two particular “pieces of work” that 
Miss Morrison knew from experience the 
most wearied visitor couldn’t resist. She 
had seen dozens of them capitulate, one 
after another, and in anticipation she 
gloried in the triumph. 


Mrs. Weston drank her tea and rested 
her tired mind. 

“You aren’t too tired to walk just a wee 
distance, are you, to the two Ewha Prac- 
tice Houses?” began Miss Morrison. 

Mrs. Weston didn’t want to take a step, 
but it had to be done. She said no, she 
wasn’t a bit tired, and would be so glad to 
go! “Practice houses?” The term inter- 
ested her. ‘“‘What do they practice?” 

“At the Home Economies House all 


that’s necessary to know in managing a 


home.” 

“Cooking and sewing and that sort of 
thing?” 

“Oh, much more than that — market- 
ing, budgeting, laundry, proper diet, child 
care —.” 

“How do they practice child care?” 
interrupted Mrs. Weston, definitely inter- 
ested. 

“They have a practice baby.” It was 
one of Miss Morrison’s most interesting 
subjects, and she could have talked elo- 
quently for hours about it, but she con- 


tented herself with, “You must go out — 


there with me now, and see her.” 

Mrs. Weston really looked interested. 
She had another question: ‘‘ And the other 
house; what do they practice there?” 

¢ English, since that is their major sub- — 


ject. But it’s much more than a language _ 


project. It’s an adventure in Christian” 
living.” Miss Morrison’s voice had the — 
soft reminiscent quality that people ise) 
when they talk of things or people they 
love. It accomplished more with Mrs. 
Weston than sev eral hours of t : 
“T’m ready to £0, ” she announce 
It really wasn’t as long a walk 
had feared. Almost before they 1 


i 


' started, Miss Morrison pointed out the 
house just ahead, only slightly moré con- 
spicuous than the low thatched roofs 
about it. 
“Tt is a typical Korean house and was 
built by a Korean man for his family. 
When the Home Economics Department 
rented it, they made only such changes as 
were necessary for healthful, efficient liv- 
ing. The Practice House was opened in 
April, 1932. Miss Harriett Morris and 
Miss Hamna Kim spent every minute of 
the spring vacation that year getting the 
necessary equipment, and preparing the 
house for the group of senior girls who 
moved in that spring term.” 
By this time they were at the gate, 
where Miss Morrison coughed to an- 
nounce their arrival. Through the gate 
_ they went into the courtyard. There in a 
tiny sandpile sat little Pobai, the ‘ prac- 
tice baby.” 
Months of experience had not spoiled 
Pobai. She was as gracious to this western 
woman who fell in love with her at first 
sight as if she had never had the experi- 
ence before. She beamed in serene silence 
while the girls answered the multitude of 
questions that must be asked about this 
charming child. Her name was Pobai, 
which meant “Jewel.’’ Her mother had 
died when she was born, and little Pobai, 
with slight physical resources to begin 
with, had fared badly until the missionary 
doctor had taken her into her home. 
There she was given the care and the 
nourishing food which had changed her 
pathetic “‘little-old-woman”’ face into 
this rosy one. 
“And when the Home Economics 
Practice House needed a practice baby 
here was just the child for them.” 
As she had anticipated, Miss Morrison 
- had some difficulty in calling Mrs. 
_ Weston’s attention to anything “else in 
the Practice House. All the material 
features interested her less than this clean, 
_ healthy baby surrounded by her “student 
mothers.”’ 
“How do you manage this home and go 
to school, too?’”’ she wanted to know of 
_ the group of college girls who crowded 
about her. 
“Just the old solution of dividing up 
e work,” answered one. “One of us is 
e cook, another cleans the house, one 
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does the laundry, one is treasurer and does 
the buying, and one is Pobai’s ‘mother.’ 
There is always a rush for that job! Each 
week we exchange work. And to keep us 
all happy and in order, we have our 
teacher and ‘house mother,’ Mrs. Pang.” 

Through all these explanations, Mrs. 
Pang smiled quietly at the visitor. Miss 
Morrison felt a comfortable, warm glow 
all over as she thought of the quiet spir- 
itual strength this Korean woman was 
building into the members of that home. 
But how could she tell Mrs. Weston all 
this — Mrs. Weston who had only two 
hours in which to see everything! “ Per- 
haps,’’ Miss Morrison thought, ‘‘it’ll be 
quite apparent to even a casual visitor 
that this is no ordinary home.” Twice 
today she had been wise enough to let 
things speak for themselves. 

The girls were now showing Mrs._ 
Weston everything — the typical Korean 
kitchen made modern, clean, and dry by 
its cement floor, screened cupboards and 
doors; the cheery living room; and the 
rooms economically heated by flues that 
ran under them from the kitchen. She had 
seen how the kitchen supplies were kept 
in clean, covered jars; how the little 
dressing room actually had a zinc-lined 
lavatory where water could run out. (Mrs. 
Weston, who had a palace-of-a-bathroom 
at home, couldn’t be expected to exclaim 
over this, but Miss Morrison could have 
sung paeans of praise!) Mrs. Weston 
must be shown the room which was bed- 
room and study combined, and she must 
exclaim over the mountain views from the 
windows. She lingered over each detail 
as the girls pointed out the special fea- 
tures of their home. (Miss Morrison had 
known she’d do this; they all did. It was 
fun to stand by and see bored, weary 
folks come so miraculously to life!) And 
now how to get her to the English House! 
It was already six o’clock. 

“Couldn't you,” she urged Mrs. Wes- 
ton, “‘just let your party see the dancing 
girls without you? Come on to the Eng- 
lish House with me for supper. They'll be 
expecting guests, anyhow, for it’s Friday 
night when they keep ‘open house.’ Not 
American food, you know,” she added. 
“The girls can’t afford that. But the best 
Korean food in town, I promise you. And 


when Korean food is good, it’s good!” 
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Mrs. Weston capitulated entirely, quite 
another person from the tired traveler of 
an hour ago. “T’ll do it! This is real; 
more interesting than dancing girls!” 

Miss Morrison secretly wished that 
Mrs. Weston knew the Korean word 
chammy, but this was no time to teach 
her. Chammy meant the superlative de- 
gree of any interesting, delightful, to-be- 
desired experience. Both she and Mrs. 
Weston were “having chammy” now, pu 
Mrs. Weston didn’t know it! 

It took longer than they realized to say 
‘the proper good-bys at the Home Eco- 
nomics House. It was hard to leave 
Pobai, whose chubby hand opened and 
closed in waving ‘‘good-by” as valiantly 
as if she hadn’t done the same thing for 
dozens of visitors. Her plump, rosy face 
beamed at them from the gate as they 
passed on up the hill. They waved~as 
long as they could see her in the deepening 
dusk. ; 

The lights were on when they reached 
the English House. The gold rayon cur- 
tains caught and intensified the glow as it 
streamed out through the windows. Miss 
Morrison, who had seen it a hundred 
times, caught her breath afresh at the 
beauty. ‘‘‘The House of the Golden 
Windows,’ we call it,” she explained. 
“Tt’s only a makeshift of a house, of 
course; one room and the kitchen are 
Korean style, and the rest semi-foreign. 
The floor sags, the roof sometimes falls in 
on us, the bookcases are only old apple 
boxes painted green, the. furniture’s 
mostly borrowed out of people’s attics; 
but you won’t find a happier home in 
town,” she finished triumphantly. And 
Mrs. Weston believed her as the opening 
front door let out a burst of laughter and 
music. 

“Oh, this zs luck,”’ cried Miss Morrison. 
“The American School girls are here.” 

Then there was a riot of greetings and 
shoutings. Mrs. Weston hadn’t heard 
anything like it since she had left America. 
She half thought she was back home 
again with her own daughter and “the 
crowd.” Something warm and friendly 
ran through her. This wasn’t a ‘‘piece of 
work”’; these weren’t strange girls of an- 
other race whom she was observing. They 
were all human “folks” together. The 


to express her emotion. 
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nieleone she received fully assured her of 
that. « 

In half a minute the girls were showing 
her the rest of the house, humble as Miss 
Morrison had said, but Mrs. Weston 
could feel at once that it was “home.” 
And soon Miss Morrison was ace 
about it all. 

“The English-speaking women at the 
college take turns living here with the 
girls. We have had many adventures in 
friendship, but none more thrilling than 
those which began last November. The 
girls said they wanted some American 
friends their own age, so we invited some 
from the Seoul Foreign School for supper 
one night. We thought perhaps both 
groups would be shy and embarrassed, 
but not a bit of it! They had a glorious 
time getting acquainted after the intro- 
ductions had been made. The American 
girls have come out quite often since. It 
bas been an adventure in internation- 
alism. This year we have one Chinese and 
one Japanese girl in the group at Ewha; 
add the American and Canadian girls and 
we have quite an ‘International Settle- 
ment.’ And you can see that they are all 
quite thrilled about their friendships with 
each other.” 

The soft note was creeping into Miss 
Morrison’s voice again. “‘These uproar- 
ious times are only part of it. The quiet 
times are sweetest, when unexpectedly 
doors are opened and friendship leaps all 
walls of race and age. I feel that these 
months when I’ve lived in this house with 
the girls have been about the most satis- 
factory bit of living I’ve ever done.” 
Miss Morrison turned to an old habit of 
searching for an appropriate bit of poetry 
“““Now the doors 
of all kind homes have I passed through,’ ” 
she quoted. 

Mrs. Weston understood her. “The 
girls seem to feel that way, too,” she ven- — 
tured. She paused a moment, then burst 
out as if she had discovered a great new 
truth. “This is real, this living with 
people and trying to live out together the 
ideals you profess! This really helps to 
bring in the Kingdom of God!” 

“More than that,” corrected Miss 
Morrison quietly, “it 7s the Kingdom of 
God!” P 
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Great Oaks from Tiny Acorns Grown 


By GRACE L. DILLINGHAM, Pyengyang, Korea 


In PyrenGcyanG, Korea’s first capital, 
our most scenic and historic spot is 


_ Keija’s Grove, which shelters the tomb of 


the country’s founder. King Keija may 
well have walked under the ancestors of 
these gnarled pines while David was king 
in Israel. 

Something of tradition and history and 
culture have come down through the 
three thousand years, but of agencies for 
enlightenment and uplift and ameliora- 
tion of human suffering there were none. 
The first missionaries to Korea found no 
schools, no hospitals, no institutions for 
the unfortunate, no teachers, no doctors, 


no nurses. . 


I would lead you from Keija’s beautiful 
grove to a mountaintop in the very center 
of this great, growing, industrial and edu- 
cational city. This hilltop is covered with 
a growth of recent planting, known as the 
Methodist Compound. From among the 
many buildings that make up this spir- 


-itual grove of oaks, may I tell you of 


seven that belong in a special way to 
you — the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society? 


Tur Womans HospiTaL 


Of the three red brick buildings on the 
hospital compound, the old, vine-covered 
one is the womans hospital, nurses home 
and nurses training school. Forty-three 
years ago, when Drs. William J. and 
Rosetta Hall came as the first medical 
missionaries to Pyengyang, Korean super- 
stition and fear would have none of the 
foreign devils and their concoctions.. Per- 
secution and physical suffering were not 
wanting. , 

When, within two years, Dr. William 
Hall gave his life during an epidemic of 
typhus fever, Dr. Rosetta remained as a 
W. F. M. S. worker. She opened a hos- 
pital on South Mountain for Korean 
women, who suffered from lack of any med- 
ical treatment or from unspeakable prac- 
tices. Dr. Hall helped and encouraged the 
first Korean woman physician to come to 
America for her education. Before her re- 
tirement last fall she had the joy of seeing 
a number of Korean women successfully 


7 carrying on the work she began. 


The Hospital of Extended Grace be- 
came an outstanding medical institution 
in Korea when such institutions were rare. 
Today it is one of three units making up 
the Pyengyang Union Christian Hospital 
which last year ministered to nearly 
twelve thousand patients. Through its ex- 
cellent X-ray, laboratory, surgery, baby 
feeding station and specialized clinics it 
cares for foreigners and nationals through- 
out Korea. 


Ture Nurses TRAINING ScHOooL 


About the time that Dr. Hall was be- 
ginning her hospital in Pyengyang, Dr. 
Mary Cutler was appointed to medical 
work in Seoul. Hampered by the lack of 
nurses or assistants of any kind, she ap- 
pealed to the Society at home for a trained 
nurse and began choosing from among her 
patients those whom she could use. There 
was Martha, whose husband in a fit of 
rage had cut off her nose and hand—a 
common mark of infidelity, though in this 
case unjust; a cripple, a deaf mute and 
some more promising persons the doctor 
trained in the rudiments of nursing and 
also in Christian faith and character. 

When Dr. Cutler, some years later, was 
transferred to the Pyengyang hospital, she 
took Martha with her, and worked single- 
handed to train nurses along with her 
other work, until missionary nurses were 
sent. As a result of these difficult begin- 
nings we have an excellent nurse training 
school which supplies not only all depart- 
ments of the Union Hospital but other 
mission and private hospitals throughout 
Korea. 

Dr. Cutler, too, is retiring, after having 
passed her forty years of service. What 
Korea owes to these pioneer doctors no 
one can tell. 


Greats Primary ScHoou 


Forty years or so ago two young mis- 
slonary wives accompanied their husbands 
to Pyengyang. Their homes were the first 
built on the missionary hilltop. As Mrs. 
Noble and Mrs. Folwell called in the 
homes of the Korean women it seemed a 
hopeless task. The women were so ignor- 
ant and the men had no sympathy with 
efforts to bring them out in public. Very 
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few were permitted to attend a cburch 
service, even with the curtain to screen 
them from the gaze of men. But the little 
girls — ah, there was hope! They were 


bribed and enticed to the missionaries’ 


homes and won by love and the wonderful 
things taught them. 

The first photograph of that little girls 
school shows fourteen girls before a little 
thatched mud house. Today its successor, 
Chung Chiu Primary Girls School, en- 
rolls over six hundred girls. Hundreds of 
its graduates are found in Christian homes 
and places of service all-over Korea. The 
beautiful wife of the bishop of the Korean 
Methodist Church was one of that first 
group. Another, a well-known patriot, 
was a leader in the organization of the 
Korea Woman’s Missionary Society and 
has served as its president. 


THE ScHOoOL FOR THE BLIND 

Many years ago the pitiful blind, who 
are so numerous in Korea, touched Dr. 
Hall’s heart and, through her, that of a 
friend in America. A school was opened 
for girls who would have passed their lives 
in dark corners of dark houses. A Korean 
widow, herself blind, was sent to China 
for training; textbooks were printed in 
Braille on a hand press; school subjects 
were taught the beginners, but from third 
grade on all pupils have studied in the 
regular primary school, from which many 
have graduated. Several have finished 
high school and one was graduated from 
Ewha College. 

Besides lessons in textbooks, these girls 
were given thorough instruction in mas- 
sage, so that many have worked their way 
through school by means of it and a num- 
ber have ‘since made it a means of liveli- 
hood. They were also taught housework, 
sewing and various manual arts such as 
basketry. 

Last year there were enrolled in our 
high school two seeing girls whose mothers 
had been trained in the school for the 
blind. Both were happily married to see- 
ing men, keep good homes and are raising 
happy families. Both girls are proud of 
the achievements of their blind mothers. 


Woman’s BisteE TRAINING ScHOOL 


More recently one of our evangelistic 
workers who for years had been carrying 
the Good News to the women of the 


Korean villages felt that the tiene ed” 
come when the many eager, iaitellipanees 
young women, oftened widowed and thus 


free, should be trained to work in their 


own communities. 
With little but faith and an unused resi- 


dence, Miss Robbins opened the Pyeng- — 


yang Bible School, now enrolling yearly 
at least a hundred pupils. 


own housework. Many earn their board 


by doing fine needlework. They teach in 


nearby Sunday schools. When they have 


completed the three-year course they are — 


called by their own or other churches to 
teach the Bible. Not only that — they 
teach how to read, how to make better 
homes and to raise better babies, to bring 


new life to the churches and communities ‘ 


which they touch. 


Woman’s BrsLte CrhassEs 


Were you to attempt to pass the First 
Church, which crowns South Mountain 
and is the very center of its Christian life, 
at the time of the big classes in January or 
August, you would be lost in the throng 
of white-clad women. 

Laughing and chatting they crowd the 
church, gathering in classes in every avail- 
able classroom and corner. Some have 
come as many as twelve times, for it re- 
quires six years, spring and fall, to com- 
plete the well planned course. Many come 
on foot, carrying food and bedding. All 
study hard and answer well, in order to 
receive the coveted diplomas given on the 
completion of the course. 

Now go out with Miss Haynes in her 


Ford to see this class multiplied in all the — 


church centers on three large districts and 


contrast, if you can, the alertness and 


happiness of these free Christian women 
with their neighbors, still bound and 
stupefied by custom and_ superstition. 


The leaven is working through the whole — 


land. 
KINDERGARTENS 


and his wife laid away their first-bo 

baby boy. Tender hearts responded to 
the appeal of First Church for a kinder- 
garten and, as a memorial to their 
baby, Dr. and Mrs. Moore made pe 
a bit of heaven for Korean babi 
number of years Mrs. Moore 
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The women, — 
as they study, live cheaply by doing their 
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_ vised this and the several biker kinder- 
gartens growing out of it. Five in Pyeng- 
yang City with four hundred children, 
and twelve on the district with nearly five 
hundred more pupils, under well trained 
normal graduates, are so much appre- 
_ ciated by parents, both Christian and non- 
_ Christian, that they now give two-thirds 
of their support. And what a wonderful 
means of contact these schools are with 
_ parents and homes! 


Cuune Evi Giris Hicu Scuoou 


it Thirteen years ago there was a request 
__ from Korean leaders for a Methodist high 
- school for girls in North Korea. We then 
had but one in all Korea. 
_ The school was opened with forty very 
young girls from our very elementary day 
schools, and three teachers, none too well 
qualified but the best available. In an 
unused building with no equipment and 
-almost no money, no dormitory or living 
quarters, the little boarding school opened. 
Ten years later, Chung Eui moved into 
its splendid new plant of your building. 
_ Its present enrollment is 360, with a fine 
faculty of sixteen Koreans, two Japanese 
and two missionaries. Over four hundred 
_ graduates have gone out to teach in 
_ Korea’s schools, to help build up Chris- 
_ tian homes, to study in higher schools in 
_ Korea, Japan, China and America. 
One of these graduates is a doctor in our 
_ Pyengyang Union Hospital. Several are 
_ on the staff of nurses in this hospital and 
in its training school. One graduate nurse 
___was sent to St. Luke’s, Tokyo, for gradu- 
woke work and on oraduation there was 


Tr was a calm aiivews moonlight night 

“one autumn by the stream called Nakkei 
tytn -Pyengyang. There was not water 
enough to wash the laundry, but under 
__ the old wooden bridge two women in grey 
hes sat near each other and rubbed 
mething on the stones, and sometimes 

sounds of their wooden washing 
roke the silence. 
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given a scholarship in America. One was 
graduated this June from an American 
home economics college and is taking 
graduate work before returning to Korea 
to teach her chosen subject. 

Chung Eui is a busy center of study, 
housework, athletics, music and Christian 
service of various kinds. Each summer 
many of the girls teach in daily vacation 
Bible schools in their home churches. 
Last summer more than one hundred 
thousand non-school children were taught 
for five weeks by volunteer student teach- 
ers. There they made their first acquaint- 
ance with the simple Korean alphabet, 
sums, practical lessons in simple hygiene, 
songs, Bible stories and Jesus Christ. I 
could give you figures to show how many 
of these came into the Christian Church 
but rather would I leave you to imagine 
the influence on Korean society of nearly 
seven thousand Christian students volun- 
tarily teaching one hundred and three 
thousand children, according to a course 
carefully planned by the religious educa- 
tion department of the Korean Church. 

Chung Eui Girls School is still com- 
paratively new, but God seems to have 
had a very definite need for it. May he 
continue to bless and use it and all con- 
nected with it! 

Of the seven little W. F. M. 8. acorns 
planted on one hilltop here in our Korean 
city within the last half-century, not one 
has withered and died. Seven healthy, 
sturdy trees stand today on South Moun- 


tain, a great shade in a weary land. This 


grove is but typical of many in other places 
and other lands. Shall we not take heart 
and continue to plant our acorns? 
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: _ By the Stream 


An Ewha College Prize Story 
By KILCHAI IM 


Along the right side of the Nakkei there 
were many curved tile roofs among the 
straw ones. On the opposite side there 
was a huge old pagoda tree in the center 
of the wide turnip field resting under the 
peaceful moonlight. 


There were shadows of the bridge on the ; 


sand and pebbles and on the trickling 
water, and shadows by eae houses. The 


; 
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lights came out drowsily through the 
paper windows of the houses, and the sur- 
rounding mountains and vales were far 
away. Thesky was deep blue, and cotton- 
like clouds were sailing here and there; 
numberless sparkling stars were inlaid on 
the heaven. 

Two dark figures hurried toward the 
bridge from the shady alley. They were 
out of breath and looked back twice, or 
perhaps three times. When they were 
across the Nakkei they stood facing each 
other, talking in low voices. 

One girl was taller than the other and 
looked about fourteen or fifteen years old. 
She had a pale, thin, excited face and 
often sighed deeply. The other one 
seemed ten or eleven, and was weeping not 
a little. They wore long black skirts with 
short grey waists. The tall one had ex- 
traordinarily long hair, and both of them 
had braided in red silk ribbons. 

The tall one put her hand on the other’s 
shoulder and shook her gently. She spoke 
a little bit more loudly. ‘Don’t cry, 
PokSoon. Stop! Stop! Even though I 
shall not be with you at home hereafter, I 
will pray for you, think of you, and very 
often I will try to write you. Moreover, I 
expect to meet you in my dream. If you 
ery so, it makes it more and more hard to 
leave each other.” As she finished, tears 
on her face glistened in the moonlight. 

She took her waist ribbons and wiped 
her sister’s eyes with them. She continued 
in a suffocated voice, ‘‘Now let’s say 
good-by here, dear sister, and you run 
home right away and see if mother notices 
whether I am there or not.” 

PokSoon answered, ‘‘But mother has 
gone out somewhere.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I remember. When she 
comes back from the house of that wild 
looking woman, the bad matchmaker, 
if she notices that I am not at home and 
asks you where I am, then you answer 
that I have gone out for a few minutes to 
buy something. And say that as if I will 
come back soon. In such a way will you 
spend an hour with mother and make her 
try not to find me? You see that after an 
hour I shall be safe on the train to Seoul. 
You can think after you hear the echo of 
the whistle that I am free and happy. 
Well, I must not miss the train.”’ 

PokSoon lifted up her face and said 
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through her tears, ‘‘I want to go with you 
wherever you go. How can I live without 
you, sister? With whom shall I play, and 
talk and sleep, from tonight?” 

Her sister was uneasy and, looking 
round in all directions, answered, “No, 
dear, you can not go with me. You ought 
to stay at home and be good to mother 
and -help her nicely. Then she will send 
you to SoongEui High School. I know 
that it is hard to have me leave you now, 
but how can I help it? As you know, to- 
morrow was to be my wedding day, and 
if I don’t leave here tonight I can not 
escape marriage with that fat old stutter- 
ing fellow. Mother is always saying how 
rich he is. But what use is his wealth to 
me? I don’t need his gold, nor his love, at 
all! But I do need to study. I shall be 
rich within myself in the future. Mother 
said to me the other day, ‘After you are 
married I hope you will stop going to 
school, and church also. You are in high 
school and you are educated enough.’ 
Huh! Stop school? Stop church? No! 
Never !”’ 

PokSoon spoke with sadness. ‘Poor 
sister! And poor mother! I am afraid 
that she will be in a great rage and try 
not to eat until she finds you. I hope she 
will not try to kill herself.” 

“‘T must live my own life, not for a step- 
mother. I am sure of that, PokSoon. I 
know well enough that I am an undutiful 
daughter to her.’”? There was silence a 
while. 

“Uh! I will come back to her when she 
understands me and after I have suc- 
ceeded in life. PokSoon, you understand 
me, don’t you? I believe that you will not 
tell anybody where I am going. I must 
hurry. Good-by.”’ She turned her steps 
and hurried toward the station along the 
little path beside the stream. 

PokSoon sank down where they had 
stood and cried out loud as she watched 
the other going away, half walking and 
half running. When she got to an angle 
of the dark alley she held up a hand and 
said that good-by again. Then she was 
concealed in the shadows. 


After they had both departed, one of 


the washing women under the bridge, 
Mrs. Park, who lived beside PokSoon’s 
house, was touched and whispered into 
the other’s ear, ‘‘Don’t you know them? 


vot 
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a 


1934 


The tall one is PokNam Chung and the 
little one is her stepsister. Her mother is 
step, also. She is a stout woman with a 
steady face and big hands and wears a 
heavy gold ring on her finger. She still 
has conservative and stubborn ideas. She 


-and that daughter quarrel with each other 


once or twice a day at least.” 

“Poor things!” The other woman 
struck her teeth with her tongue. 

Mrs. Park seemed a talkative woman. 
She rubbed out something industriously 
and opened her mouth again. ‘‘One mid- 
night I heard a big stirring from their 
house. I was surprised and early the next 
morning I asked the cook of that house 
what was the matter. It was the father’s 


_ sacrificial night. All the family bowed be- 


fore the paper with his name written on 
it, but this PokNam. She didn’t. Her 
mother resented it and beat her with a 
wooden poker. She was sick and could 
not go to school. Not only that, but one 
Sunday noon after she came home from 
ehurch her mother burned PokNam’s 
Bible and song book. She is quite a 
strange woman. She hates Christians, 
‘those who look up at the sky.’ She her- 
self worships Confucius strictly.” 

The other woman was squeezing out 
the water from a washed apron and said 
euriously, “Oh, is she the young lady who 


ran away twice from home, and her 


family found her at night once in Soong- 
Eui Dormitory? And once she was hidden 
in the Widow Kim’s house?” 

“Yes, she is the one. She has run away 
again tonight. Oh, what will they do 
about the wedding? They have been pre- 
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paring since last week. Relatives have 
come from far-away villages to help with 
it. They have been so busy marketing, 
turning the mill, pounding rice flour, fry- 
ing cakes, and all today making the 
special sweet rice for tomorrow. A good 
seamstress was called and she has been 
sewing on many silk dresses. Oh, what will 
they do? Without the bride! And we 
won’t get any wedding cake either! Any- 
how, we shall see a very funny sight to- 
morrow. Isn’t it like an old story? Once 
my grandmother told me about a funeral 
without the dead body!” They laughed 
in their noses. 

The other woman seemed to worry 
about it and said, “Don’t you think it 
would be better to tell her mother now 
that we saw PokNam running away 
somewhere?” 

Mrs. Park agreed, and they put the 
clothes, paddles, and soap into their 
earthen jars and, carrying them on their 
heads, left the place, turning toward 
PokNam’s house. 

When they got there it was just an hour 
after PokNam went out. There was a big 
disturbance in her home. Mother, uncle, 
aunt, cook, servant, nephew, seamstress, 
all had come out and were looking for 
PokNam, going breathlessly up and com- 
ing back down again, hunting everywhere 
in the darkness. Nobody could find her, 
and nobody knew where she had gone. 

But PokSoon had heard the whistle of 
the train just as they began to make the 
tumult, and she bowed to the East, where 
her sister would be, and said within her- 
self, ‘‘Be safe, be free, be happy.” 
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His Only Assurance of Joy Hereafter 


By GWEN J. FREEMAN 


“Bock-Sor-Nro, Bock-Soi-Nio!”’ called 


- a masculine voice that I did not recognize. 


I stopped and glanced around, while out 
of a door of one of the tall Chinese tene- 
ment houses stepped the figure of a man I 
had never met, in so far as I could re- 
member. 

“Bock-Soi-Nio,” he said, using the 
word which means “Lady Teacher,” the 


name by which I was known to all the 


+ + es 


Chinese in those parts. ‘‘Bock-Soi-Nio, 
I need your help. My woman in there,” 
pointing indefinitely towards the door 
from which he had stepped, ‘‘is about to 
have a child, and thinking it may be a son 
that she will give to me, I wish to have 
your help. We Chinese know,” he went 
on to say, ‘that when you white women 
here in Palembang watch over the coming 
of a child that child will live and more 
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often than not that child turns out to be a 
son. So I beg of you, Bock-Soi-Nio, to 
enter my more than humble room and 
whatever you need I shall get for you. If 
- it be a son I get, then I shall spare no 
money, for my salary is good and it shall 
be freely spent on him; my son.” 

I had been teaching all morning and 
was tired, but could not resist a call like 


that, even though I could not guarantee ~ 


him a son, or even promise efficient help. 

I entered the dark little room he called 
home and, crouching by the bed, I found 
to my surprise a Malay woman. I under- 
stood now why he had put his only 
thought on the approaching possible son 
and not on the poor mother. A Chinese 
woman would have meant that good cash 
had been spent to buy her, and there 
would have been some urge to guard and 
save her life, for Chinese wives were ex- 
pensive in these island cities. But this 
was just a Malay woman, taken probably 
from some house of prostitution, and if 
she failed to produce a son the cheap silver 
earrings and bracelets he had given her 
could be taken to buy another. He, an 
ancestor-worshiping Chinese man, must 
have a son to insure him a happy existence 
in the future world and the woman who 
produced that son was of little conse- 
quence as long as the son was produced. 

Feeling that my medical skill was not 
sufficient for the test demanded of it, I 
asked that Wang Nang, the name of the 
about-to-be-father, go at once in search of 
the mission nurse. He demurred at first, 
but after I had assured him that she had 
had much better-luck in furnishing sons to 
expectant fathers than I, he got on his 
bicycle and went off in search of her. 

It took him over an hour to get her and 
in the meantime I had had to receive the 
little new life into the world, with little 
skill and no equipment. Not-even a clean 
towel could I find to wrap the small son 
in, for son it was, and in fear and trembl- 
ing I wrapped this small scrap, this ‘‘as- 
surance of a happy life in the hereafter for 
the father” in a clean pair of his father’s 
cotton trousers. When the father at last 
arrived with the nurse I most thankful- 
ly handed over the case to her efficient 
hands. 

The new father looked at his small son 
with pride and delight, though never a 


word nor a glance did he have for the 
young mother who had been to the gates 
of death itself to give him that son. Soon, 
when the mother and small son had been 
made comfortable, the nurse and I left. 
At the father’s insistence we had ordered 
many things and given many directions. — 
He asked that we come each day for two 
weeks and teach this “stupid” woman of 
his to take good care of this, his son. 
Money would not be spared, we were 
assured, in buying anything and eyery- 
thing the child needed. 

Very often did we go to that dark little 
room, the nurse and I, and very fond did 
we become of the little Malay mother. 
We found her very teachable and soon she 
became a very efficient baby tender. The 
room and the child were always immacu- 
lately clean and every direction was car- 
ried out in minutest detail. We told her 
the stories of the Christ and she soon be- 
came eager to hear more and more. We 
did not see Wang Nang often, but when 
he did meet us it was always demanded of 
us how he could spend more money to 
make this wonderful son of his more 
healthy or better clothed. He even gave 
the mother new clothes so that she would 
look presentable and clean with his son. 
This son of his, who some day would see 
that he got the proper prayers and spirit 
money and food so that the long, horrible 
stages of the different hells he would have — 
to go through could be more easily en- 
dured! This, his son, was the only assur- 
ance of joy in the next life. 

The baby grew beautiful and strong. 
No more beautiful baby was there to be 
seen in all Palembang. Then, one day, 
when the small boy was about six months 
old, he was struck with one of those tragic 
tropical fevers and in two hours the little 
form lay dead. 

The nurse and I, hearing the sad news, 
rushed down — thinking of that small 
mother we had grown to love. We went 
into the silent room. On the bed lay, 
uncovered, the little dead figure of the 
baby, beautiful even in death. In the 
corner we found the mother, dumb in her 
misery. We went to her trying to give her 


words of comfort. As we stood there the __ 


father strode in. He glanced neither to 
the right nor to the left, but I saw him go” 
to that wee son of his and I saw him sti 


pay 


. 1984 


Athie child across the face and I heard him 
say, “You worthless child! I spent good 
money on you. Much that I earned was 
spent freely and now you have gone and 
died and wasted it all.” Then, throwing 


1918 was a memorable year because it 
marked the close of the World War, and 
the new freedom; yet in contrast we read, 
““A very few years ago it was a pitiable 
sight to watch the Ewha girls attempt to 
play. It seemed scarcely necessary to have 
a recess period because the girls preferred 
to sit in their rooms or, if forced to go out- 
side, would only squat on the ground. Of 
course there were a few exceptions.” 
That was in Korea, but since then the 
girls have made great strides in play and 
athletics and in this small country it is 
Ewha that has pioneered in so many 
things which have led to greater health 
and fuller lives. 
Ay! In preparing an historical sketch on the 
_ progress of athletic work, to be placed in 
the cornerstone of the new Ewha College 
gymnasium, I learned many things of in- 
terest which I feel should be shared. 
We find that Ewha has always been in- 
terested in the health of her students. 
Even before any gymnasium work could 
_be done, regular school clinics were held 
and all of the girls were given physical 
- examinations. It was almost impossible 
_ to examine the girls, and they especially 
_ resented baring their arms to the doctor 
because old Korean custom declared that 
to be the height of rudeness. 
A pioneering step which Ewha took as 
late as 1913 has had such a widespread in- 
fluence that the value of it cannot be 
measured. Miss Walter and Miss Pye are 
to be credited for starting the movement 
in Ewha. The style of the old Korean 


alike bound their chests. The skirt, petti- 
coat and undergarments were all made on 
wide bands of cloth with ties and each 
garment was held in place under the 
ms, not by pins and buttons, but by 
‘ing these bands as tight as possible 


dress was such that the women and girls” 
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about the small form a shred of a mat, he 
bundled it up and with it in his arms he 
stalked out of the room again.. His hope 
of a happy hereafter was gone, for the 
present at least. 
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The Progress of Athletics in Korea 


By MYRTA STOVER, Seoul, Korea 


by winding the ties closely around the 
chest. 

In a country where tuberculosis is so 
prevalent, where isolation is next to im- 
possible and windows are tightly closed at 
night, the cramped lungs had no chance 
for healthy development. Ewha recog- 
nized the evil and each girl was examined 
upon entrance to the school, samples of 


- clothes put on waists which hung from the 


shoulders were demonstrated, and it be- 
came a rule of the school that the girls 
must do away with their old method of 
binding and wear the waists as recom- 
mended. 

Even as late as 1925 and 1926, when I 
first started my work here, I took our 
Korean nurse and examined all of the girls 
entering our high school and explained 
and demanded that they change to the 
proper type of clothing. No one of us ever 
suggested that they should not wear their 
native style of dress which is so adapted 
to their way of living,but that their health 
should not be impaired by the custom of 
binding their chests. 

Our graduates and girls leaving our 
schools and going out, and our influence 
in general, have changed this injurious cus- 
tom until now we see only the older and 
those less influenced by modern education 
clinging to the old custom. The girls are 
straighter, fuller chested and_ healthier. 
This one thing has made Ewha’s influ- 
ence on the health of the people of value, 
but there are others. 

Changes in play have come so rapidly. 
Many of the missionaries remember how 
girls were confined to their courtyards, 
how the girls had to be forced to play, and 
now, seeing their joy and freedom in play, 
they exclaim as our own Mr. Bunker did 
when he was watching our first field day 
at Ewha College. He said, “If you had 
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told me twenty years ago that I should see 
Korean girls doing this, I would have said 
you were crazy.” 

It was not until 1926 that the girls 
played indoor baseball, and then they 
played in skirts. They had played some 
basketball and tennis before this and 
Ewha was the pioneer in these sports. 

Now it is not unusual-to go to the sta- 
dium and watch as many as fifty teams 
from all over Korea compete. Tennis, 
though, is the only competitive sport we 
enter because we feel there is too great a 
strain on the health of the girl. We em- 
| phasize play for play’s sake. We care for 
the health of the girl, the future woman 
leader, more than for any material prize 
she may win now or any glory she may 
bring our school by sacrificing her health 
to win. 

From 1925 until 1927 I used all my ef- 
forts to try to get the college girls into 
gymnasium suits. They were beginning to 
like baseball and sports and could not en- 
joy them in long, full skirts. In 1927 they 
finally consented to wear gymnasium 
suits; and I shall never forget one of our 
girls, now a teacher on our staff, who came 
to class with a wide woolen scarf wrapped 
around her knees and legs, making herself 
so conspicuous. 

Perhaps another of the pioneer steps of 
value that Ewha College took was the 
flooding of our tennis court, thus making 
the first skating rink for girls in Korea. 
This was in 1928, and now we call our rink 
the ‘mother rink,” because last year 
within sight of our rink were three more, 
and not only all over the city but over 
the country new rinks are being made for 
both boys and girls. 

It all grew out of a desire to have our 
girls share in the joy of the best out-of- 
door sport. I had gone skating on the 
river and on ponds in the parks and I had 
seen how the hundreds of boys were enjoy- 
ing the sport, but very seldom did I see a 
girl there. I decided that all the girls 
needed was an opportunity to learn the 
fundamentals on a private rink and then 
they would not be afraid of the jeers of 
skillful boys. Ewha gave them this chance, 
and although the first year we had three 
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hundred girls using twenty pairs of skates, 
they not only learned to skate, but ac- 
quired perseverance and courage and ele- 
ments of character essential to mastering 
the art in spite of jeers and laughter. 

Now the popularity of skating for girls 
is sweeping the country, and girls can 
strike out in line with the best skaters and 
not be ashamed. 

The rink really grew out of a need and 
now has become a necessity, because with 
three hundred high school girls using the 
one basement room, and on a different 
schedule from ours, it was impossible to 
have classes there and so we were forced 
to provide an out-of-door sport. One 
tennis court has been our gymnasium and 
athletic field the year around, being used 
for tennis, volley ball, kick baseball, cage 
volley ball, basketball and skating. 

But now we cannot express our joy be- 
cause our days of wishing for a gymnasium 
are ended and the only separate building 
set aside for physical education work for 
women in Korea is becoming a reality. We 
laid the cornerstone of the Ewha College 
gymnasium on November 10 and we ex- 
pect to move into it in September, 1934. 
It is a building one hundred two by fifty 
feet with an adequate floor. One end 
allows for the building of a swimming pool 
wing —a dream not yet realized but 
much needed because our girls are learning 
to swim elsewhere under dangerous con- 
ditions. My hope, too, is that a summer 
camp for girls can be started and provision 
made for swimming and uplifting fellow- 
ship in contrast to the questionable influ- 
ence of summer resorts now frequented. 
But that, too, is only a dream which will 
come true. 

In contrast to the resentment of the 
girls to physical examinations, now we 
have no trouble in getting the girls to 
check up on defects and to have them cor- 
rected. In our follow-up work we feel that 
our girls are getting as good medical atten- 
tion as the average in America. They are 
fast becoming taller, straighter, keener, 
healthier, ‘‘more nerved to lead, to dare, 
to do.”” Ewha College girls will ever seek 
to make you proud of them and worthy of 
His love. 
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SACRIFICE 


Light comes from burning. 
The candle is consumed, 

My house illumed. 

The great sun burns away 

To make our day. 

Soul, thou must burn, to light 
Thy space in the world’s night. 


ALICE RIGBY MOORE. 


The Wrath of the Gods 

In mid-January an earthquake shook the 
Himalayan region of India. A cablegram 
from Bishop Robinson received in New 
York January 19 says, “ Reports indicate 
personnel safe but probable heavy prop- 
erty damages. Darjeeling school seri- 
ously damaged. Inspecting at once.” 
More recent news will have appeared in 
the church weeklies before this reaches 
our readers. 

An interesting sidelight on the earth- 
quake is given in an Associated . Press 
despateh which says that word came from 
the camp of a former maharajah of Nepal 


_that the recent successful flight of three 


British aviators over Mt. Everest was 
responsible for the catastrophe. Couriers 
said the nationals declared that the gods 


of the world’s highest mountain, previ- 


ously unconquered by man, had by the 
earthquake visitation wreaked vengeance 
upon humanity for invading their pre- 


_ eincts. They are said to have pointed out 


that the axis of the most severe shocks 
closely followed the line of flight taken 
by the aviators. 

It seems unfortunate and unreasonable 
that the gods should have allowed their 
vengeance to fall most heavily upon the 
natives of the region when the offenders 
belong to the British Government, but 
that thought will doubtless not occur to 
the worshippers of the gods. 


The Disaster at Muzaffarpur 

Miss E. Lahuna Clinton, central treasurer 
for India, cabled that our school buildings 
at Muzaffarpur were totally destroyed by 
the earthquake, but added the comforting 


assurance that missionary, teachers and 
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pupils were unhurt. Miss Jennie M. 
Smith is the missionary there. 


Christian Evidences in India 

Miss Phoebe Emery, in the Indian Wit- 
ness, writes that the editor asked her to 
tell to what extent she had been able to 
find evidence that the spirit of Christ is 
actually present and living in the hearts 
and lives of people. She told experiences 
of just one day in the villages, in response 
to the question. 

In one village where there had been 
thans (shrines) at her previous visit there 
were none and the women smilingly in- 
vited her to inspect their houses and see 
that nowhere were there any indications 
of idol worship. In another, where there 
is only one Christian family, the non- 
Christian neighbors gave testimony that 
the man was good and honest. In another 
they found the widow of a Christian who 
told them: ‘‘When my husband was dying 
he called me to him and said, ‘When I am 
gone I want you always to remember that 
you are a Christian. Your people will try 
hard to get you to go back with them and 
join in the old idolatrous rites, but I 
want you to promise me that you will 
remain a Christian yourself and rear our 
children as Christians.’ I have kept my 
promise to him and I mean to keep it as 
long as I live.” Visiting relatives said 
that they worshipped idols but this 
woman would not and tried to get them 
to tear down their thans. 

In the last village they found a group 
of Christian women who gathered around 
them. One of the women was from a 
neighboring village and Miss Emery told 
her that she expected to visit her home 
the next week. Up spoke one of the 
women: ‘‘But there is plague there. Do you 
think it is safe for the memsahib to go?”’ 

“Why not?” was the answer of the 
Indian woman. “Jesus is Master even 
of the plague, is he not?” 

With that remark Miss Emery closes 
her evidence. Cannot each one of us 
answer the editor’s question? 


A Book from Korea 

An unusual book has come to the desk of 
the editor — unusual in that it was writ- 
ten in Korean by an American missionary, 
and published by the Christian Literature 
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Society of Korea in 1927. Now it has been 
translated into English by the author (or 
compiler) though it is still published in 
Korea. 

The book is “‘ Victorious Lives of Early 
Christians in Korea,” by Mattie Wilcox 
Noble. The author and her husband, Rev. 
W. A. Noble, have had forty-one years 
experience in Korea under the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

Mrs. Noble says that the book was 
written with the purpose of creating more 
interest in missions. That can but be the 
result of reading these true stories of the 
Christians in Korea whose victorious lives 
gave testimony as no mere words could to 
the power of Jesus Christ. Introductory 
words are given by Bishop Welch and 
Bishop Ryang. 

The book may be obtained from the 
Board of Foreign Missions, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for one dollar post- 
paid. 


A Change in Address 


The China Christian Mehhos states 
that the municipal council has been re- 
numbering some of the streets of Shanghai, 
among them Yuen Ming Yuen Road. 
Instead of 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, our 
central treasurer’s address, after April 1, 
1934, will be 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China. 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you : . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified im you.’ 


APR 

1 Coy, Martha May, and Hadden, G. Evelyn, 
India; Craven, Norma, Malaya; Jones, 
Jennie ABE China; Moore, Helen Gladys, 
Japan. 

3 Householder, C. Ethel, China. 

5 Leadbeater, ‘A. Evelyn, M.D., Korea; Rigg, 
Bessie E., India. 

6 Dove, Agnes C. W., Palmer, Pearl E. and 
Shannon, Mary E., India; Radley, Vena 
I., China; Stockwell, Grace L., Burma. 

ih Miller, Geneva E., China. 

8 Palmer, Florence K. , India; Stahl, Ruth L., 
China. 

9 Harvey, Ruth M., Malaya; Livermore, 
Melva A., Jndia; Turner, Mellony F., 
Bulgaria. 

10 Boyles, Helen E., Korea. 

1l Johnson, Juliet 'M., China; Sharp, Mrs. 
Alice H., Korea; Simonds, Mildred, India. 

12 Blackstock, Constance E., India; Draper, 
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-Cawnpore; Miss Ruth Eveland goes from = 


Winifred F., Japan; Murray, Helen Grace, ; 
Mexico. 

13 Schlaefli, Trudy M., China 

14 Larson, Ruth, Tndia; Reitz, ; Bou com 
Williamson, Iva M., 

15 Griffin, Pansy Pes Chi 

18 Kleiner, Clara and Palmer, Ethel M., India; 
Lane, Ortha M., China. : 

19 Fearon, Dora C., China; Pider, Myrtle Z., 
Japan; Scholberg, Miriam R., India. 

20 Bording, Maren P.; Korea; Hoath, Ruth, 
India. : : 

22 Robinson, Martha, North Africa. 

25 Benson, Mildred O. , Africa; Kennard, Olive, 
India; Wheeler, L. Maude, China. 

27 Clark, Grace, Africa. 

28 Richey, Elizabeth H., China. 

29 Hutchens, Edna M., "India; Marsh, Mabel, 
Malaya; Smith, Joy L. and Wells, Phebe 
C., China. 

30 Hartung, Lois Joy, Mexico; Masters, Flor- 
ence I’. and Naylor, Nell, India. 


(Addresses given in the January FRIEND.) 
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Personal Mention 


Miss Cora E. Simpson spent several 
days in New York before continuing her 
trip around the world to China. Every 
day was filled with interviews with im- 
portant people in the medical profession. 
At the last meeting of the Federation of 


- Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions, 


Miss Simpson, the final speaker, stirred 
her audience with an account of the work 
of the Nurses Association of China. This 
association started by Miss.Simpson has 
had a remarkable growth. There are four 
thousand members. During times of 
flood, famine, war, the nurses have given 
devoted service. The splendid service 
they have rendered is recognized by the 
government and their professional stand- 
ards are recognized by the International 
Nurses Association. This Nurses Associa- 
tion of China is financing itself, its maga-_ 
zines, its center at Nanking, and is in a 


position to aid in the health program for 


all China. 

Conference appointments reported in 
the Indian Witness show only a few 
changes in our ranks. Miss Mary Rich- — 
mond is taken up from Gonda to become _ 
principal of Hudson Memorial School at 


Muzaffarpur to the Chambers i af 
School at Gonda; Miss G. Evelyn H 
changes from Sitapur to become ‘district 
evangelist, with Bareilly as her 


Thos address; Miss Mathilde R. Moses 
esis transferred’ from Bareilly to become 
manager of the Lois Lee Parker Girls 
School at Bijnor; Miss Ruth B. Hyneman, 
- evangelist in Arrah District, has Shahpur 
Patti as her post office. It will be remem- 
-bered that she is doing intensive village 
- work. 
Our readers, who have enjoyed the 
verses of Mrs. Ethelyn Jackson Vance, 
will regret to hear that her death occurred 
_ on December 28. With her husband, she 
served for eleven years as a missionary of 
____ the Board of Foreign Missions in South 
_ America. Since 1913 she had made her 
> - home in California, where she had given 
herself unstintingly to the work of our 
Society. 
The following missionaries are plan- 


Misses Urdell Montgomery, Nell Naylor, 

_ Mabel and Margaret Morgan, Roxanna 
— Oldroyd, Ava Hunt, Isabella Thoburn, and 

—-Gertrude Richards. 

4 Miss Emma Eichenberger, who gave five 
years in China under our Society, passed 
_ away in December at the home of her 
sister in Louisville, Ky. 

_ Miss Marian Fredine arrived from 

_ Montevideo in January accompanied by 

her brother. 

_ Miss Ella C. Shaw of Nanking, China, 

passed peacefully away on December 22. 

iv" fitting memorial will appear next 

~ month. 
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Mrs. Randolph S. Beall 


len passing of Mrs. Beall on the eve- 
ing of January 8, 1934 at her home in 
t. Ayr, Iowa, was a great shock to many 
ho knew her, as she was ill only five 
ws, from a brain hemorrhage. She was 
outstanding woman in Southern Iowa, 
h interests and service so varied that 
acquaintance and influence reached 
und the world. In her home, family, 
al church and community, she was an 
ividual, a personality, a friend with 
m to reckon. 
he was born in a log cabin in Ringgold 
ty, Iowa, began teaching in country 
her teens, graduated from Simp- 
e in 1888. After teaching in 
$ seven years she was called 
of Latin in her alma mater, 


ning to return to India in the summer: 
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which position she filled for nine years. 
She was the trusted adviser of hundreds 
of young men and women during these 
years. Mrs. Beall was a member of the 
General Conference in 1912, and for some 
years she has been a trustee of Simpson 
College. 

Her marriage to Mr. Randolph S. Beall, 
aman of sturdy Christian character, was 
a most happy one. He supplemented, 
provided and coéperated in every event 
and at every turn of the road. 

Mrs. Beall was deeply interested in local 
affairs, but to those who read these words 
she was a missionary woman, a conference 
or a Branch officer. To this work she gave 
unstinted devotion. Missionaries around 
the world cherish her in fond memory. . 

The presence at the funeral of Mrs. W. 
B. Thompson and Mrs. Moore, prede- 
cessor and successor of Mrs. Beall in the 
Executive, was an expression of our 
united love and fellowship. 

Mrs. W. M. Dupuey. 
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The Cause and Cure of War 


Tue ninth conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War met in Washington, D. C., 
January 16-19. There were five hundred 
and sixty-six delegates from the eleven 
supporting national women’s organiza- 
tions. Forty-four of these delegates were 
from the Federation of Women’s Boards 
of Foreign Missions. 

As a result of the hours of discussion 
the following declarations were made. 
The conference urged the President and 
Congress to establish earnest codperation 
with the disarmament conference to the 
end that there might be a substantial 
reduction of existing armaments and 
especially the elimination of offensive 
weapons of warfare. It urged Congress 
to investigate the manufacture and sales 
of armaments and to find the means of 
preventing such sales to nations at war 
or threatening war. It urged early and 
favorable action on adherence to the 
World Court. It. expressed appreciation 
of the attitude of the administration in 
opposing armed intervention by the 
United States in any Latin-American 
country. It urged Congress to consider 
what amendments, if any, to the Cov- 
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enant of the League of Nations would 
provide satisfactory conditions for the 
entrance of the United States into mem- 
bership. : 

Most of these policies had been en- 
dorsed previously by the Cause and Cure 
of War Conferences but never with more 
conviction that unless the United States 
makes an honest and unselfish effort to 
ascertain and remove the causes of war, 
armed conflict between the nations of the 
world will be not far distant. What that 
would mean was expressed by Mrs. Roose- 
velt in her address before the Conference. 
She said, “I believe that anyone who 
thinks must think of the next war as he 
would think of suicide. But most people 
do not think!... 

“How can we study history, how can 
we live through the things that we have 
lived through and complacently go on 
allowing the same causes over and over 
again to put us through those same hor- 
rible experiences? I cannot believe that 
we are going to go on being as stupid as 
that. If we are, we deserve to commit 
suicide and we shall!” 

ELoisr ANDREWS WOOLEVER. 


sehen s+ 
Happenings Here and There 


What is regarded as one of the most 
important pieces of Americana yet dis- 
covered has come into the possession of 
the Smithsonian Institute. It is a photo- 
stat copy of the manuscript of one of the 
first books ever written on the American 
Indian. The original, by Vasquez de 
Espinosa, was written in 1630. 

In three weeks, Chinese match makers 
purchased more than 1,100,000 feet of 
cottonwood logs from lumber dealers in 
Snohomish County, Washington. 

Do you know why fish is called brain 
food? An exchange says it is because it 
is easily digested and therefore the stom- 
ach does not make such a heavy call on 
the blood in the brain for digestive pur- 
poses, and not because it builds up the 
brain. 

Pima cotton is a long-staple variety 
which up to now has been cultivated only 
in Egypt. Recently planters in the Salt 
Valley, Arizona, have found it possible to 
produce this on a commercial basis. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


March 

Calcutta, India, has a pontoon bridge 
said to be the largest of its kind in the 
world. This is to be supplanted by a new 
cantilever bridge across the Hooghly 
River which will cost over $8,000,000. It 
will have street car lines, a roadway 


seventy-one feet wide and two wide foot- 
paths. 


A new system of mining coal uses a saw 


instead of blasting powder. It is said to 
be more economical and is much safer. 
Regularly shaped blocks of coal can be 
handled much more readily than the irre- 
ular pieces that result from blasting. 


The farm population of America, 
though less than thirty per cent of the 
total, includes more than thirty-five per 
cent of the children. 

For the first time in sixty years, except 
for a brief period during the World War, 
Austria will not coin, this winter, the 
Maria Theresa thaler, or dollar. 

During a torrential rainfall in the Canal 
Zone on December 1, 1932, a shower of 
fish fell in several places. This is vouched 
for by a science instructor at the Cristobal 
High School, who saw the phenomenon. 
The fall of fish was-noted at Cristobal and 
at two other places, five and three miles 
away. The specimens which were gath- 
ered were identical in character, but we 
are not told whether they were of any 
known species. 

Although six native sons of Ohio have 
been elected President of the United 
States no citizen of the state has ever been 
elected vice-president. 

Upper Austria is so thoroughly anti- 
Hitler that the whistling of Nazi music is 
subject to fine and jail penalties, the same 
as the wearing of the swastika or the use 
of the words, ‘‘ Heil Hitler.” 


The Danish population has reached a 


place where the birth rate and the death ~ 


rate are identical. Some pessimists pre- 
dict a future Denmark populated by many 
old people and very few young ones, 
while optimists declare that as the eco- 
nomic situation improves the birth rate 
will increase. Few Danish families now 
have more than one or two children. 
Fifty years ago, two hundred fifty-four 
out of each thousand wives had children, 
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4 FORWARD MOVEMENT PLANS © 
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Prepared under the direction of the Forward Movement Committee 


ECRUIT EMBERS 
Retors ISSION ARIES 
EST ORE AINTENANCE 


The Motorcade was launched by Pacific 


_ Braneh on January 30 in Oakland, Calif. 


The official representative was Mrs. 
Charles L. Mead, one of the vice-presi- 
dents-at-large, representing the general 
officers, accompanied by Mrs. Jerome 
Seymour, home base secretary. Meetings 
continued on down along the coast and 
hundreds were reached through careful 
planning on the part of Branch, confer- 
ence and district officers. Reports indi- 
cate that they will make the goal of one 
hundred new members in each district by 
March 1. 

Baltimore Branch begins intensive work 
early in March, with Mrs. H. E. Woolever, 
national recording secretary, representing 
the general officers, accompanying Miss 
Cilicia Cross of Africa and Miss Lulie 
Hooper, home base secretary, on a motor 
trip down through that large expanse of 
territory along the Atlantic Coast. En 
route they will reach auxiliaries in Vir- 
ginia, North and -South Carolina and 
Georgia. Florida is providing a fine lot of 
meetings in which most effective work 
should be done. 

Six Branches will have their Motor- 
eades in April and three in May. Further 


news regarding these will follow in the 


next issue. 


Recruiting Mrruops 
An attractive membership card has 
been printed especially for this year. It 
provides a new feature and with its beau- 
tiful “Altar of Lights” ties up splendidly 
to the plans for the year, so that a woman 
joining the auxiliary at this time should 
be able, through the help of this symbol, 
to enter into the plans of the Society at 
once. 
The extension department has most at- 


_ tractive plans for securing. members, 


which should be utilized. In many cities 


the business and professional women are 
_ just waiting to know more of the oppor- 
tunity for service which comes through 


e Wesleyan Service Guild. 


Se it 
ete 


Use of the leaflet report “‘ Undismayed”’ 
is recommended in presenting the effective 
work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and as a practical demonstration 
of the power of prayerful planning. 


Roap Mars 

How carefully road maps will be fol- 
lowed through these coming days as auto- 
mobiles go about over the country bearing 
our officers and missionaries, and others 
bringing the women to meetings and 
carrying them home again with renewed 
enthusiasm and inspiration. Through it 
all we need to follow a spiritual road map, 
perhaps taking direction from the Psalm- 
ist: “‘ Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteous- 
ness... make thy way straight before my 
face”; or “Shew me thy ways, O Lord; 
teach me thy paths. Lead me in thy truth, 
and teach me.” The united prayer of all 
readers of this page should be that it may 
be said of these teams, as it was said of 
Paul and his associates in those early days: 
“These men (women) are the servants of 
the most high God, which shew unto us 
the way of salvation,” and have directed 
us into new paths of service through a 
great sisterhood. 


R. M. 

Over the roads of the different Branches 
will go the “visitation teams” (motor- 
cades, if you please) to present the aims 
and needs of the Society. Each team 
consists of a general officer, a Branch 
officer and a missionary or national. And 
the needs are threefold. 

During the “lean years” our member- 
ship has decreased. We need to Recruit 
Members. Reduced receipts have neces- 
sitated keeping furloughed missionaries 
at home to save traveling expense. We 
must Return Missionaries to the field. 
Missionary salaries have been cut fifteen 
per cent and the support of our work and 
institutions has been cut thirty per cent. 
We need to Restore Maintenance. 

The aim is to secure an average of one 
hundred new members in each district. 
Watch for later announcements and be 
ready to help. 
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ReEcENT news from our International 
Department Units abroad indicate that 
these organizations are meeting the same 
difficulties which the “Mother Society” 
confronts on account of the world eco- 


nomic situation. ‘Nevertheless,’ the 
spirit of these missionary minded women 
acknowledges no defeat. Everybody 


knows of the serious financial crisis 
through which Sweden and the other 
Scandinavian countries have been passing. 

, However, our Scandinavian women have 
sent a splendid report of progress. They 
have recently celebrated their twenty- 
fifth anniversary. Twenty-five years ago 
Miss Winnie Gabrielson, missionary to 
India, visited Sweden en route to her field. 
She spoke in their churches, roused great 
interest in missions, organized twenty- 
nine auxiliaries with 800 members. Until 
1929, when the International Department 
was organized, our Swedish sisters sent 
their money and their candidates through 
the Mother Society and did not administer 
their work themselves. Since they have 
been given autonomy and have under- 
taken complete responsibility for training 
and financing their missionaries, their 
work has grown remarkably in spite of 
these difficult times. They are reporting 
for this year 8,571 members in 188 auxil- 
iaries. They have appropriated, for next 
year, a total of 19,199 kronor to be used 
for the support of Miss Elizabeth Roberts 
in Korea, Ester Bjork and Hildur Gelotte 
in Africa, also two Bible women in that 
country, and a scholarship in Pakur, 
India, where Miss Grandstrand of Sweden 
has long been a missionary. 


Norway is supporting Miss Agnes ~ 


Nilsen in India. Denmark supports a 
Korean nurse, who assists Miss Bording, 
and a Bible reader who is associated with 
Miss Kostrup. Denmark also sends gifts 
to Miss Jensen and Miss Lerback in 
Africa, and has undertaken a scholarship 
in India. Finland contributes to the sup- 
port of Miss Bjork and a Bible woman. 
This is a great adventure in faith and we 
unite with our Scandinavian sisters in the 
confident prayer that God will grant. ful- 
fillment of these pledges through the 
earnest efforts of his coworkers. 


Miss Johanson, who was with us at the © 


Sixtieth Anniversary, writes enthusi- 
astically of the annual meeting with its 
“interesting and inspiring talks,” the en- 
couragement of Bishop and Mrs. Wade 
and the presence of several missionaries. _ 
She says that Norway reports 244 new 
members and has now a total of 1,367. - 
The unit has made no effort to interest the 
women in special work, as the officers feel = 
that the. support of their missionaries is 
their first responsibility at present. “But,” 
says Miss Johanson, “when the members 4 
insist on supporting some special work, we - 
must give them a chance . . . They are — 
having hard times in Finland and espe- = 
cially among our Finnish-speaking Meth- — 
odists, but we wish we could help our 
women to realize how great is the army of — 
women working and praying in our 
church.” 

In this morning’s mail comes a letter 
from Mrs. Pascoe of Mexico, who recalls 
with great pleasure her visit to our Gen- 
eral Executive Meeting in Tulsa. Mrs. 
Pascoe reports that their women recently 
held an all-day institute in which twelve — 
societies were represented with an attend- — 
ance of over three hundred women. ““The 
women pledged forty dollars for Mrs. 
Maria Bozinovich, Bible woman in Mace- — 
donia, and they have been very much in-— 
terested in her work. Their federation 
has already sent in twenty dollars and I 
have ten dollars more from the frontier __ 
federation which I shall send to Miss _ ‘ 
Achard. I think the women have experi- 
enced a great blessing in doing something 
for someone outside of their own country. 
I am sure they will continue this project __ 
next year.” 

You will recall that Mrs. Bozinovich is © 
supported through the International De- 
partment by the women of four countries: | 
Mexico, South America, Switzerland and = 
our German constituency in California. — 
Is not this a fine piece of international - 
coéperation in Kingdom building? 

The object of the Internbanam Dep 
ment is the encouragement of missio 
activity at home and abroad on 
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“THINK ON THESE THINGS” 


é 


The Master Key 


In the House of Life, I came to a door 
Securely locked — as if nevermore 

Did the one beyond that door intend 

To yield admittance to stranger, or friend. 


And then came One, with a master key, 

And the door swung back so easily! 

And a room that had seemed so gloomy and dim 

Was transformed —for sunshine entered with 
Him! 


Amazed, I longed to understand 

The magic power possessed by a hand 
Whose lightest touch could open wide 
A door which had so oft been tried. 


The hand that held a golden key 
Bore the deep, deep scars of Calvary! 
And the gold had been wrought in a realm above 
For the master key was the Key of Love! 
i — Laurie Grose Rader. 


2 Que 


Service 


Methought my life was wasted, come to naught, 

In homely tasks and menial service done, 

Unrecognized from dawn till set of sun, 

And all my hopes unknown, my gifts unsought; 

My boat of dreams in some cold current caught 

Like rainbows broken in a sea of gray — 

Closed o’er, engulfed without a ripple’s play, 

My heart the while like some dumb thing dis- 

traught! 

Then suddenly a dazzling sunbeam flashed, . 

And to my soul came vision, as to Saul, 

And in humility I stood abashed 

As a Voice said: “‘The badge of ministering 

Is royal in all service, great or small — 

Service is love, and Love o’er all is King 
— Pauline Carrington Bouvé. 
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z All Needs Met 


Grace that never can be told 
Flows for Jesus’ sake; 
No good thing does he withhold, 
Have we faith to take. 
Rise, my soul, begin to live 
: Free. to ask as he to give. 
= Why so poor? 
x - A boundless store 
Waits the asking; want no more. 
—J.H. Sammis. 
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oS a Thanksgiving 

___ For Thy care of me through the changeful years, 

sat For the blessed privilege of tears, 

_ For Thy “Fear thou not’’ when assailed by fears, 
ras I thank Thee, Lord. 
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For health and strength and abiding will 

That enable me my place to fill, 

While remembering Thy ‘‘ Peace, be still,” 
I thank Thee, Lord. 


For Thy chastening rod that has proved Thy love, 
For my steadfast faith scoff cannot move, 
For Thy promise of sweet rest above, 

I thank Thee, Lord. 


For the soul’s dark battles often won, 
For the finishing of tasks begun, 
For the power to.say, ‘“‘Thy will be done,” 
I thank Thee, Lord. 
— Amoretta Fitch. 


++ Supe «+ 
He Giveth More 


He giveth more grace when the burdens grow 
greater, 
He sendeth more strength when the labors 
increase; 
To added affliction He addeth His mercy, 
To multiplied trials, His multiplied peace. 
When we have exhausted our store of endurance, 
When our strength has failed ere the day is half 
done, 
When we reach the end of our hoarded resources, 
Our Father’s full giving is only begun. 
His love has no limit, His grace has no measure, 
His power has no boundary known unto men; 
For out of His infinite riehes in Jesus 
He giveth and giveth and giveth again. 
— Annie Johnson Flint. 


Pre gerd 


Summer in the Heart 


When spring returns to earth again 
And winter flees away, 

Our hearts dismiss their every pain 
And revel in the May. 


But some there be who have the gift 
Of everlasting spring; 

They carol sweet, without a rift, 
Though tempests howl and sting. 


To make each day a dream and song 
Is life’s divinest art; 
The winter cannot linger long 
If summer’s in the heart. 
— Thomas Curtis Clark. 


+9 City-emm (ID 


“The ‘vengeance of the Lord’ is not an out- 
pouring of wrath from an angry God, but the out- 
working of Divine Law.” 


+9 Chem ((D »+ 


“Tf you were busy being glad, 

And cheering people who were sad, 
Although your heart might ache a bit, 
You’d soon forget to notice it.” 
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CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP _ 


Possessions 


All our possessions are gifts from God; 
among the most valuable are his precious 
promises. More than one devotional 
period would be needed to cover the lists, 
but the leader who searches for these 
truths in His Word will be blessed indeed 
as she finds new and old texts telling of 
God’s gifts to us. ~ 

Some are given below. Find others. 
Store them in your memories. 


Our EvEer.AstING PossEssIONs 


Corrections, Prov. 3, 12 

Bread, Psa. 136, 25 

Strength, Psa. 29, 11 

Rest, Matt. 11, 28 

Needs, Phil. 4, 19 

What ye ask, John 15, 16 

All good, Psa. 84, 11 

Wisdom, Jas. 1, 5 

Grace, Psa. 84, 11 

Glory, Psa. 84, 11 

Peace, John 14, 27 

Joy, John 17, 13 

Good Tidings, Luke 2, 10 

Ability 1 Pet. 4, 11 

Power: Acts 1, 8; To get wealth, Deut. 8, 18; 
To the faint, Isa. 40, 29; To love enemies, Matt. 
5, 44; Of faith, Matt. 21, 21; Of endless life, 
Heb. 7, 16; With God, Hosea 12, 3; To become 
the Sons of God, John 1, 12. 


OrnER GIFTS 
Sure mercies of David, Acts 13, 34 
A new name, Rev. 2, 
Water of life, Rev. 21, 6 
A crown of life, Rev. 2, 10 
The Kingdom of God, Luke 12, 32 
Abundance, Matt. 25, 29 
Love, 1 John 4, 7 
Revivals, Psa. 138, 7 
The heathen, Psa. 2, 8 
The increase, Psa. 115, 14 
The Keys to Kingdom, Matt. 16, 19 
His Intercessions, Heb. 7, 25 
The Presence, Psa. 31, 20 
The Abiding Comforter, John 14, 16 


Tue GREATEST GIFTS 
The Holy Spirit, Acts 1, 8 
God’s Only Son, John 3, 16 
The Unspeakable Gift, 2 Cor. 9, 15 


Follow this up with a Bible reading on: 
How God Gives, When God Gives, To 
Whom God Gives. Then go out to re- 
member all the days of your lives your 
blessed inheritances. 

Mrs. 8. A. WATERMAN. 


Fellow-Workers for the Truth 
Mrs. Berryman H. McCoy, W. F. M. S. 
Mrs. George Ruckdeschel, W. H. M. 8. 

Most of the things which we possess 
we can lose: money, health, friends. But 
there is one thing which we cannot lose, 
which is absolutely, irrevocably our own, 
a priceless possession. We call it per- 
sonality. 

One’s personality is not only altogether 
one’s own, but it is in the power of each 
one of us to control its development. It 
is not a static thing; it changes and grows 
from day to day, into something better 
or into something worse. It is for us to 
determine how it shall change. 

And are we asked to “hold in steward- 
ship” this precious possession of ours 
along with our material possessions, 
money and property; our very being 
given over to other lordship than our 
own, to other uses than we might choose? 
That is the very thing we do whenever 
we love whole-heartedly. We accept an- 
other lordship; another personality than 
our own takes precedence in our thinking, 
our emotions, our life plans. 

There is a phrase in one of the letters 
of the Apostle Peter — “‘as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God.” Paul also 
dwells on this, piling up adjectives in his 
effort to express the richness of this mani- 
fold grace — God’s graciousness toward 
us. How,can the graciousness of God be 
manifested to men except through human 
personality, except as it is expressed in the 
love and the kindness and the mercy that 
we show toward our fellows? 

Is not this what is meant by the “‘stew- 
ardship of personality”? Not merely 
holding our ‘‘several abilities” subject to 
God’s uses, but letting one’s whole being 
become the medium of the outflow of 


- God’s graciousness to the world. 


Rufus Jones tells of a colored brother 
who expressed this by saying, “The love’ 
of God jus’ percolates down through mah 
whole pusunality.” 

We accept the “stewardship of person- 
ality’’ because we love our Lord with all 
our hearts and we are grateful to Mes the 
stewards of his manifold grace. 


Loi 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


Mrs. John C. Shover, 610 Livermore Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


W.F. M. S. Careers 


“One, two, three, four,” counted a 
sunny-haired little girt of five as she 
dropped her pennies into a little iron bank. 
“Now I can spend the rest of my pennies 
for my birthday. I want these to go to 
help the missionaries about whom you are 
always reading us stories, mother.”’ 

A few days later Mrs. Andrews was in- 
terested to hear her little girl pray aloud 
in class meeting, ‘‘Dear God, bless the 
missionaries. ”’ 

Actual contact with the home side of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
organization was not made, however, until 
after she finished her college work and 
married a young man interested in the 
ministry. During college, she had worked 
in the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and was absorbed in its program. 

One day a neighbor came to call. She 
stated her errand at once: ‘‘ You know I’m 
in charge of the children’s work for this 
district but I just have to give it up.” 

“Why, that is too bad,”’ sympathized 
Mrs. Woolever. “Perhaps you could find 
a good assistant.” 

“No, I shall have to give it up entirely 


and I’m looking for the right person to 


take my place,’’ said Mrs. Ninde. 
_ “How about Mrs. Marker?” asked the 
hostess. 

“That is just the trouble. I’ve thought 
of all the ladies I know that have ever had 
any interest in the society, but there is no 
one for this position,’”’ moaned the caller. 
“And I’ve just got to find someone to help 
me out.” 

Mrs. Woolever was fond of her neighbor 
and realized that she did need some one to 
relieve her of the work. However, she felt 
too out of touch with the society to offer 
her services. There had been no young 
people’s society in the church where she 
grew up. 

Pleadingly, Mrs. Ninde turned to her. 
“Won’t you take my place and help me 
out just for a year? I won’t ask you to 

_ takeit longer. I'll help all I can.”’ 
_ Two elements in that appeal won Mrs. 


Woolever, ‘‘to help out,” and ‘‘just for 
one year.” 

“On those conditions, I think I can do 
it,” she replied. ‘‘A year isn’t so long.”’ 

Of course, at the end of the year there 
was no alternative but to continue in the 
work. 

In 1915 Mr. and Mrs. Woolever moved 
to New York City and shortly Mrs. 
Woolever had another caller. This time 
the request was that she should take the 
office of Branch superintendent of young 
people. She wrote a leaflet, “How to Be- 
gin,” which we are still using as our organ- 
ization plan. 

After a stay of eight years in New York 
they removed to Washington. Mrs. 
Woolever was Branch president for four 
years and then became our national sec- 
retary. In this, as in her other offices, she 
is most efficient. You should see the 
many things she does from serving on im- 
portant committees to preparing copy for 
the Society’s Year Book. 

One day another caller asked, ‘‘What 
led you into the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society work?” 

Her reply was characteristic. ‘‘I liked 
the women so well, and thought, ‘Oh, it 
would be lovely to work with those 
women.’” 


Missionary Workers’ Training 
Fifth Goal in the Standard of Excellence 


. This is important to keep our informa- 
tion and ideas up to date. It prevents 
prejudice and stimulates international 
good will. Some of us tend to inherit ideas 
from our parents as we do outworn gar- 
ments. And we are surprised to find what 
well trained, up-to-date, attractive officers, 
missionaries and nationals represent our 
missionary project. 

Methods and programs, too, must be up 
to the last minute in comprehensiveness. 
So worthy a cause must be conducted in 
the most efficient manner possible. If you 
hear anyone complain that her work is 
hard and unpleasant, mark it as a sure 


(Continued on page 110) 
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STUDENT 


Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


Introducing Student Secretaries 


New and Old 


New England Branch. Mrs. William E. 
Austill, 117 Beacon Street, Framingham, 
Mass., who succeeds Miss Frances Mac- 
Intire, is a young woman of rare ability 
and understanding of the problems facing 
college students at this time. She is an 
authority on international affairs, having 
traveled in both Europe and the Holy 
Land. 

New York Branch also has anew student 
secretary, Mrs. R. C. Osborn, 303 North 
Aurora Street, Ithaca, N. Y., who takes 
Mrs. Tuck’s place. Mrs. Osborne had a 
prominent part in the work of the student 
department of New York Branch even be- 
fore her election. She writes, “A few 
weeks ago here at Cornell one hundred 
fifty students gathered from the colleges 
of New York for a week-end conference 
under the auspices of the Christian Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Harper Sibley spoke and 
World Fellowship had a prominent place 
in the program.” 

Philadelphia Branch. Mrs. Homer 
Renton, Tarentum, Pa., after a most suc- 
cessful year in her new work, has sent a 
thrilling report. It will appear in the next 
issue of the FRIEND. 

Baltimore Branch. Mrs. Walter Kerr, 
2219 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md., has 
served for three years as the student sec- 
retary. She has done an especially fine 
_ piece of work with the Goucher students 
who give over two thousand dollars a year 
for the support of Isabella Thoburn 
College. 

Cincinnati Branch. Mrs. 8. R. Dun- 
ham, 3909 Berkley Drive, Toledo, Ohio, is 
the newly appointed student secretary of 
Cincinnati Branch. She brings to this 
office six years of experience as sponsor of 
the Kappa Phi Club at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. She is to be assisted in her 
work by Mrs. Rummel Anderson, 1654 
Franklin Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 
Both of these women will be most accept- 
able speakers in Branch colleges. 

Northwestern Branch. Mrs. Scidmore, 
Three Rivers, Mich., has given five years 


‘our own or other Branches. 


of service to the student department. as 
Her Christmas card contained this mes- ; 
sage: “I want to tell you we have just 
completed a two months college visitation : 
project in the student department. Miss _ 
Mildred Drescher visited twenty-four col- 
leges and gave fifty talks, besides many 
personal interviews. She saysitisthe big- = 
gest pieceof work our W. F. M.S. can do.” r 

Minneapolis Branch. Miss Edith Shu- 
felt, 2830 Filmore Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn., who was one of our missionaries in 
China, has had the work in Minneapolis 5 
Branch for several years. Her active work : 
on the field and her sponsorship of the 


‘Kappa Phi Club at the University of 


Minnesota give’ her an exceptional un- — 4 
derstanding of student problems both 
national and international. 

Des Moines Branch. Mrs. T Ge 
Stephens, 2024 South Royce Street, Sioux 
City, Iowa, has this past year been ac- 
quainting herself with the duties of her 
new office. No Branch has more students 
actively engaged in Christian work than 
this one. ; 

Topeka Branch. Mrs. J. J. Poundstone, 
1705 Ames Street, Winfield, Kan., has 
been very active on the Winfield campus 
and has entered enthusiastically into her 
new work as student secretary of this large 
and thriving Branch. al 

Pacific Branch. Word has just come of. x oe : 
the appointment of Mrs. David C. 
Shipley, 10845 LeConte Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif., for the work of Pacific 
Branch. Ree 

Columbia River Branch. Dean Ava 
Milam, Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore., has given ten years of a 3 
service to her Branch in this capacity. A 
year ago she was an exchange professor at 
Yenching and has had a wealth of experi- — 
ence both at home and abroad in the wore 
among college students. 

Let us give these splendid women ev 
dences of our hearty support ee comm: 


*>'s 


mation about the girls from ou 
towns who are attending the coll 


Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 
_ 2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Ste Concerning Programs 
There never could be a program planned 
for such a varied group of workers and 
4 children that would exactly fit the needs 
ofall. It seems wise to call your attention 
to this fact at intervals. All the general 
superintendents can do is to suggest a 
possible program for the year and trust 
_ that you will see fit to use it and adapt it 
as it suits your group best. Remember 
always that your own group should be 
your guide as to the best use of materials 
nd methods. 
It has seemed best to print the Faster 
service in the April Junior Friend. It will 
_be in the form of an appropriate worship 
service which may be used in a larger 
group if there is occasion for such use. 
__ Give the children opportunity to carry out 
_ these programs in their own way. Beware 
f too many details which may tend to 
- confuse and cloud the mands of the chil- 
a dren. 
Tt has been thought wise to print ma- 
_ terials for use on special days in the Junior 
end rather than to issue pamphlets 
ich would involve expense. The Junior 
Vriend should therefore be kept by the 
eader for constant reference. There will 
be some who will desire a separate Thank- 
ffering day in the spring. It is suggested 
that something similar to the little Korean 
play, which was published in the October 
_Jumior Friend, be used. It could serve as 
del to the children who would make 
> own play. You might have your 
ren imagine what would happen 
en the kindergarten in Ewha receives 
-Thank-Offering from the Kings 
aralds in America. The service “I 
Would Be True,” which came with your 
et, might be used as a special service 
orship on this occasion. 
ementary M. agar for February 
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Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


How Shall I Begin? 
A new citizenship chairman in a local 


unit recently wrote in for advice and this 


is the letter she received in reply: 
Perhaps the best help that I can give 
you is to enclose a copy of our revised 
leaflet on Christian Citizenship which is 
» especially intended to help the unit chair- 
man. You notice that the first piece of 
advice there given is to “interest yourself. 
in one or more of our citizenship topics,”’ 
and of course the best way to interest 
yourself is to ‘study up.’ Away back in 
the beginning of the Guild it was agreed 
and embodied in the constitution that 
five per cent of the unit’s undesignated 
funds should be expended upon the citi- 
zenship department and you should take 
advantage of that agreement. Your unit 
is expected to provide you with material 
. a good periodical or so, such as The 
Christian Advocate, or The Christian Cen- 
tury, or both, and such pamphlets or 
leaflets as you require (see list under 


Workers’ Library, Yearbook, page 13). 


Then under the heading ‘Legislative 
Work” in the leaflet you will find a list of 
our subjects: International Relations, 
Alcohol Education, Economic Conditions, 
Better Moving Pictures, Elections, with 
sub-topics added. You are supposed to 
choose one or two of these sub-topics and 
make yourself really familiar with them. 
If you will make your choice and write 
me, I will send you a typed list of source 
material for a beginner. Meantime, you 
would better write to the National 
League of Women Voters, 5382 Seven- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
asking for the address of your state or 
regional director. They have many 
pamphlets on special subjects and you 
might ask them for their list on your topic. 
Be sure ‘to enclose a stamp for reply. 

Now this is surely enough advice to get 
you started and I shall be glad to hear 


PORE yOu £et-08, Apa TOWNSEND. 
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The International Department 
(Continued from page 104) 


parish. We believe, as one of our Chinese 
nationals has recently written, that ‘‘aside 
from the conventional formalities of at- 
tending church services or giving contri- 
butions, a growing life must find expres- 
sion in some form of service. It takes life 
to touch life.”” And Christian life that 
does not thus touch and recreate life goes 
out in futility. 
Evrtyn Ritey NIcHouson. 
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Young People 
(Continued from page 107) 


sign that she does not know how to do the 
work easily and well. 

This goal may be attained in several 
ways. Anyone over sixteen may take the 
special courses. Study should cover a 
“minimum of five hours a year under a 
qualified teacher, and may be taken at a 
summer school of missions, an institute, 
week-end conferences, method hours at 
district or group meetings or by meeting 
the requirements of the Missionary 
Workers’ Training Courses. 

Late registrations for the correspond- 
ence courses can be accommodated. Regis- 
tration blanks are available. Order at 
once. 


* 
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Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 1 02) 


while now the ratio is only eighty-seven 
for each thousand. 

Java has one or more thunderstorms on 
an average of two hundred twenty-three 
days in the year. 

Two California brothers have succeeded 
in making several flights in an airplane 
driven by a steam engine. A great ad- 
vantage is said to be the absence of noise 
and the ability to reverse the engine in 
landing, and so use it as a brake. 

An exchange says that for the first time 
the most coveted award of the London 
School of Dental Surgery has gone to a 
girl, Miss E. L. B. Stamper of Willisden, 
England. The award is the Saunders 
Scholarship, the holder of which is re- 
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garded as the senior student in the final 
year of the course. Miss Stamper also 
took prizes in dental surgery, bacteriology 
and dental diseases in children, and a 
certificate of honor in radiology. The 
paragraph ends with the statement, ‘‘The 
school will not admit women students 
hereafter.” 


Fighting four snakes with one hand and 
piloting his plane with the other, a pilot 
recently flew from Salamoa to Wau in 
New Guinea. Shortly after the start of 
the trip one snake wriggled toward the | 
controls and then three others appeared. 
It was impossible to land in the mountain- 
ous country and so the struggle continued 
throughout the trip. At Wau the snakes 
were found to be a harmless species of 
python. 


Modern methods have made possible 
the manufacture of sheets of copper one 
twenty-thousandth of an inch thick. 


The English walnut is not native to the 
British Isles but is the fruit of the Persian 
or Circassian walnut. tree which orig- 
inally grew in Persia and the Himalayas. 


Ireland was first called the Emerald Isle 
by a certain Dr. Drennan, who lived from 
1754 to 1820. He used "the name in a 
poem called “ Erin.” 


The United States is developing a mar- 
ket for figs in Austria, in competition with 
Turkey, Greece and Italy. 


The expression ‘‘stone broke” origi- 
nated from the old custom of breaking 
a craftsman’s stone bench when he failed 
to pay his debts. 


The possibility of reading with closed — 
eyes, by using an x-ray ps was re- 
cently demonstrated. 

Henceforth guests in Italy will be 
greeted by the Roman salute of the up- 
raised arm instead of the former polite, 
perfect little bow. 


New beauty parlors in London cater to 
girls of nine or over, plucking eyebrows, 
tinting fingernails and giving permanent 
hair waves. 


A resident of the little German village 
of Monchweiler, in the Black Forest, has . — 
collected eighty thousand different kinds 
of paper — the only collection Q kind 
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in the world. 


ALL THE TITHES 


=e 5 Miss Margaret Hess of Chemulpo, Korea, tells 
3S this story: — Mrs. Kim had saved out her tithe 
of rice whenever she prepared the daily food. 
At last the time came to make her offering, but 
as she looked at it (thinking of their poor finan- 
cial circumstances), that little measure of rice 
looked like a tremendous amount to give back 
to the Lord. Who was to know if she divided it 
and gave him only part? Temptation won, and 
~ she took out about half the measure. 
Coming home from church she found a hawk 
‘earrying off her fine big rooster which, after much 
_ difficulty, she rescued. Thinking the hawk had 
_ been frightened away she went into the house to 
prepare dinner, but soon an agonized squawk 
informed her that the hawk was bound to have 
his dinner from her chicken yard. She rushed to 
: the rescue of her poultry, only to find him sailing 
__- beyond her reach with one of her finest, fattest 
hens. This made her very unhappy. Then, too, 
her conscience was troubling her over the tithe 
she had refused to give to the Lord. 
When she brought out the dainty dish of fish 
and rice that she had, the day before, prepared 
for the Sunday dinner, she was amazed to see 
that it looked as though it was almost covered 
with centipedes. She hurled it into the garbage 
_ pail only to find, when too late, that what she 
- thought to be centipedes was a kind of shredded 
fish that, when mixed with food, turns dark! 
When Mrs. Kim saw the Bible woman she 
 said,-‘‘Why, the loss of that food and of the hen 
- amounted to far more than that tithe of the 
Lord’s which I had withheld. I have learned my 
lesson. The Lord cannot help me to keep my 
_ __ share if I am not honest about giving him his 
fe portion.” 
oh 


- A Youne Prorie’s BAanp 


Mrs. Louise O. Morris sends this message from 
Wonju, Korea: — The young people’s depart- 
ment of our church here has been trying to raise 
- funds for a band. During the last six months 

_ they have gotten together about ninety yen, 
which seems like a miracle here in Wonju. After 
much searching we found a fine teacher, Mr. 
-Ryum, who came and stayed with us one month. 
He is very talented indeed, playing almost any 
instrument, as well as singing well and drawing 
with wonderful ability. 
With the money the young folks had he was 
able to buy two drums, a trombone and a clar- 
inet. We had two cornets and three or four 
violins, and Mr. Ryum brought a slide-trombone 
_ and a saxophone, so they were ready for work. 
_ Believe me, they certainly worked, morning, 
afternoon and night, often until midnight. ; 
ey decided that they could work better if 
had a goal, so they decided to give a con- 
er setting the date about three weeks after 

Mr. Ryum’s arrival. The best part of the story 
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is that they did it, and did it well. With instru- 
mental and vocal music they had a splendid 
program, ending up with the play ‘‘Cinderella”’ 
adapted to Korean life. It was well done and 
added just enough variety to the evening to 
make everybody happy. 

They did so well that they decided to go to 
two of the nearby towns and give their program 
— an experience which was novel and exciting to 
them. In one place they had great success and 
in the other place many difficulties, ending up 
with the men’s walking home the fifteen miles 
or so in the small hours of the night! 

However, they have a nest egg toward a slide 
trombone to take the place of Mr. Ryum’s, which 
of course he had to take away with him. 


Gettina PracticaL ExpERIENCE 


Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin of the Bible Training 
School in Seowl, Korea, writes:— This summer 
every girl is appointed to go out into country vil- 
lages to teach and give the gospel story to the 
people. Thirty villages will be worked by them 
for two months during the summer. This will be 
their first experience in being out and responsible 
for carrying on the work. The church will give 
them their board and travel expenses to the 
place; otherwise their services will be free. This 
is a part of the requirement of the course before 
they graduate — at least three summers of prac- 
tical work. 

During the spring vacation the Y. W. C. A. of 
the school sent out a band of four girls to a village 
within about ten miles of Seoul, to do some pi- 
oneer work. During the summer I was invited to 
preach at the Sunday evening service in that 
place and was surprised to find that at least half 
the group at the meeting were men — many of 
them young men. They told me that every Sun- 
day evening there are at least one hundred fifty 
in attendance at this church where, before the 
spring vacation, there might have been fifteen 
or twenty. 


Tse Guir BETWEEN 


Miss Pearl Lund wrote from Haiju, Korea: — 
Again and again I feel that we are all alike the 
world over— when the deeper emotions are 
touched we are the same and racial boundaries 
are drowned in a flood of sympathy. It is as one 
of our little missionary children said: ‘‘ We’d love 
everyone in the whole world if we only knew 
them.’ The reason I need this assurance par- 
ticularly just now is because of something that 
happened a few days ago which so emphasized 
the gulf between us as to make it seem almost 
impassable. 

It was at the funeral of the mother-in-law of 
one of our Bible women. She was a dear old soul, 
past eighty, who had suffered for months. If 
there was ever reason for rejoicing it was for her 
to have been called home. Everything at the 
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funeral had been done beautifully, with at least 
a hundred people following along up the moun- 
tain to the burying place. 

After the song service there and prayer, when 
most of us were drawing a breath of relief, up 
started the most awful commotion of weeping and 
wailing! It surely is discouraging to see and hear 
a group of your best Christians acting like that; 
but they were only holding to an old custom. 
It is ‘‘the thing” to wail when your parents leave 
you, even to forcing yourself to be noisier than 
your neighbor! 

Funerals are so different here from ours. 
Banners are streaming and the bier is almost 
gala looking in red, purple and cerise coverings, 
but of course the hearts under the coarse linen 
mourning clothes often break, like ours. The 
banners are long strips of different colored silk 
with appropriate words on them, and are sent 
by friends as their expression of. sympathy, as 

our flowers are. The other day there were nine- 
teen of them, carried on poles, preceding the bier. 


On Konesu District 


Mrs. Alice H. Sharp wrote from Kongju, Korea: 
— The district workers, last fall, were divided 
into two parties, each party taking three circuits. 
The plan was to visit every home in the places 
where we were. When we were in small places we 
tried to visit all the surrounding villages. This 
involved much walking, but I did not hear any 
complaints. Many attended the evening services. 
On the east side about seventy gave in their 
names as seekers, but on the west side there were 
no decisions for Christ called for. 

Our churches were so small we had to have the 
meetings out of doors. At first we were a little 
fearful lest it might be too cold, but God gave us 
beautiful weather and also a beautiful moon, 
which was a great help to us as we had no good 
lamps. Two very small ones were all they could 
furnish. 

Heavy mats were spread on the ground and the 
men and children sat on them. The non-Christian 
women sat inside the church, while the Christian 
women sat just outside. The last three nights we 
had about two hundred present in each place. 


Ewa GRADUATES ON THE DISTRICT 


Miss L. Belle Overman wrote of visiting kinder- 
gartens on her district in Korea: — At Ku Tand 
I found such a dear little teacher, not much 
larger than the children she is teaching. She is 
an Ewha Kindergarten Normal graduate and 
I met no one who could be a real companion for 
her, yet during the four days that I was there 
I heard not one word about being lonesome. She 
has almost nothing to work with, the children 
are unkempt, and yet not a murmur. 

I asked her to come by for me and take me to 
the kindergarten, but she answered that she had 
to start early, gather up the children and take 
them to kindergarten. If she did not they would 
either not go at all or else be late. She has charge 
of the children’s Sunday school, visits in the 
homes of not only her children but all others, 
and seems to be active in all departments of the 
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church work. I took her a few dollay eer ‘and | , 
scrapbooks and her appreciation was almost — 4 
pathetic, as I remembered the well- Pau. 
schools in America. 

I found almost the same conditions in other 
places; loyal teachers with almost nothing to 
work with, children whose parents do not know 
enough to appreciate their efforts, and yet they 
were cheerful and happy to be of service. — 


SUBSTITUTING 


Mrs. Lillian M. Swearer of Kongju, Korea says: 
— I wrote you before that I had been appointed 
to the Honsung District in place of Miss Scharpff, 
who has gone on furlough. It seems providential 
that this opportunity came just as I was released 
from a part of the school work. I can’t walk fif- 
teen or twenty miles a day as I used to do when 
I was in country work, but there are now public © 
automobiles going to all the large places so that 
I can get everywhere that I really need to go. 

I have made three trips this spring and it was 
thrilling to meet people who remembered my 
husband and me. Twenty years ago I went with — 
him over the work and have not been over the 
district since. At one place an old woman wasso 
overjoyed to see me that she could hardly get \ 
over it. She kept saying, ‘‘Is it really you, after 5 
all these years? I thought [should never see you~ 
again. I did not even know that you were in 
Korea.’?’ When I came away she followed me “+ 
some distance, begging me to move onto the dis- 
trict so that we could meet more often. I am 
happy to be in country work again. : a. 


Our GRADUATES NEEDED 


Miss Henrietta Robbins writes from the Bible 
Training School in Pyengyang, Korea: — The 
need for our students in the general scheme of : 
things seems as great as ever. This spring we . 
graduated a class of seventeen, the best equipped % 
group that we have yet sent out. All of them 
who were able to do Bible woman’s work were 
given positions. This was not at the expense of 
the union theological graduates in Seoul, for — 
they were not enough to meet the demand. If 
it had not been for our graduates, we should have _ 
had to employ local women who had almost no 
education. 


Never Late at ScHoou 


Miss Maude V. Trissell writes from Seoul, 
Korea: — This past term I have been present 
every day at the chapel or Bible study period i in if 
one or two of our day schools, and on each occa- 
sion I have rejoiced to see how well spent is this _ 
precious half hour. That is allthe time we have, __ 
for the government does not permit us to teach 
the Bible in the regular schedule. 

We take the first thirty minutes before saenet 
really begins for our spiritual teaching — the 
time in the day when the children are most 
I had been a little distressed, because 
that this prevented the children who 
from receiving even this little instructio 


Columbia River Branch 


Greetings from the Columbia River Branch to 
our sister Branches! By the time this reaches 
_ you, we trust that the new impulse felt in busi- 
ness, the thrill along the line of better times to 
~ come, will be inspiring us to nobler and better 
efforts in our wonderful ‘‘adventure in faith. ”’ 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
Central Church, Spokane, has been the outstand- 
ing auxiliary in our Branch, making steady gains 
_ in the face of Old Man Depression. They simply 
don’t have him on their calling list. The church 
has a membership of about fifteen hundred. Their 
president says: 


How We Do It : 

One of the secrets of our Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society in Central Church, Spokane, 
_is the fact that the programs are well planned and 
timely. In the first place, we have year books 
which are prepared during the summer months. 
Everything is prepared in detail: the fourfold de- 
votionals, music, study text, book reviews, plays, 
addresses, mite box opening, hospital day, the 
_ three quarter luncheons, the hostesses. If the 
__ meeting is to begin at one-thirty it begins then; 
and we close on time. There is no exhausting 
business session. Reports are limited to three 
minutes. : 
Furthermore, there is no reading of leaflets or 
chapters. Preserve us from that awful deadener! 
Such a meeting is ossified before it gets under 
way. We have no apologies. If a woman is on 
he program she does what is expected of her and 
does it the very best she can. She doesn’t remark 
that she hasn’t had very long to prepare, or that 
ey came and she is afraid she can’t do very 
well. 
Scores of women take church activities as a 
side line, a filler. Clubs, lodges and P. T. A. work 
rank first. The thing we do is to make our pro- 
‘ams so beautifully spiritual, so intensely chal- 
_ lenging in thought and so refreshingly instructive 
_ and original that women find clubs of secondary 
mportance. Church work must stand first. It 
kes energy, enthusiasm and work, but it is 
worth it. 
_ We havea telephone committee that calls every 
member the day before the meeting. We re- 
yember our sick and shut-ins with personal notes, 
it we do not send flowers. We see that a demo- 
i¢ spirit prevails; everyone gets to know 
‘yone else and enjoys real fellowship. And 
reryone has something to do during the year. 
ways we have two women to serve as a recep- 
committee and greet — really greet — folks 
who come and usher them to seats. It’s the kind 
releome that makes them want to come back. 
'e believe in decorations, and lovely ones. We 
's have favors distributed by the reception 
mittee — favors that stand for something 
definite in the program. I make all these 
Vhen I ask a woman to do something for a 
er approach her with, “I don’t sup- 
d want to do this, Mrs. Harrison,” 
you could do this.” Such a 
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question precludes a satisfactory answer. You 
have already put the ‘‘No” into her mouth. 
Always approach and ask with the idea of getting 
what you want. 

We talk W. F. M. S. And I mean, talk it!! 
Women talk about good flour, they comment on 
breakfast cereals, they exchange patterns and 
cake recipes, they recommend certain books — 


‘why, in the name of high heaven, can’t we 


W. F. M. S-ers talk more of our great Society? 
Every business firm says that it pays to adver- 
tise; we say so, too. It does. Let more of us do it. 


Tae Extension DEPARTMENT 


Miss C. Ruth Whipple writes of her depart- 
ment: 
Past 


It was on a Saturday morning about twenty 
years ago that the extension department of our 
Branch was born. It progressed rather slowly, 
but the undaunted secretary never gave up but _ 
blazed the trail through that unknown, untrodden 
forest, marking the path as she went, until in a 
decade’s time she had a well marked road for 
others to follow. : 

Present 


We have fourteen faithful district secretaries 
who have a wide field in which to extend their 
work, as our Branch includes the four north- 
western states and Alaska, a territory -covering 
almost a million square miles. 

We are finding the Round Robin letters be- 
tween the district and Branch secretaries a real 
bond of fellowship and encouragement. They 
make the rounds about twice each year. Some- 
times the ‘‘robin’”’ brings heartening news from 
the land of ice and snow; sometimes she flies in 
with a breath of spring from southern Oregon; 
sometimes she wings her way from the open 
wheat fields of eastern Washington; again she 
spans the great stretches of Montana, swooping 
down into Idaho for a few encouraging lines. She 
travels hither and thither, stopping on the farm, 
in the city apartment, near the water’s edge, 
many times in the parsonage homes, always find- 
ing the same devotion to a common cause — that 
of carrying the Good News to the ends of the 
earth. 

One secretary has introduced a very fine plan 
for removing zeros in the great state of Montana 
and we are hoping every one of our districts will 
go and do likewise. She has asked each auxiliary 
to make some pastor’s wife, in a zero church, an 
extension member. In a short time she has thus 
removed a number of zeros. And we would like to 
suggest that the Frimenp be sent that pastor’s 
wife, also. 

Our extension members’ dues are applied upon 
the salaries of two faithful missionaries. It is a 
delight to hear of the many girls in Keen School, 
Tientsin, China, who have found the Way of 
Salvation because Miss Mary Bedell of Seattle, 
Washington, answered God’s call and went to 
China. And how it warms the heart to hear of 
the many villagers of India who have heard the 
story of Jesus for the first time because Miss Hdna 
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Holder of Salem, Oregon, left her home to carry 
the Good News to hungry hearts. As she drives 
out forty, fifty, sixty, yes, seventy miles from 
Basim in her new house on wheels, she does bring 
hope into these darkened hearts and some are re- 
ceiving the Light. 

Some of our districts are using the Sunshine 
Bags and these sunshine pennies support a native 
teacher in Talegaon, India, where Pritabai Pandu 
is shedding God’s-love as she lives among those 
girls. 

Future 

What shall we accomplish in 1934? Our goal is 
set. We aim to have, by September 1, 1934, fif- 
teen hundred extension members. How can we 
do it? Only as we work and pray. So we go forth 
on a real adventure of faith, believing that zt can 


be done. 
Saale May Marr Forrest, 


Branch Secretary of Literature 


Cincinnati Branch 


Cincinnati Branch has entered this third and 
difficult year of the depression, troubled and per- 
plexed but undismayed. We begin with more 
changes in our official family than for some years, 
but in the words of our new president we realize 
the power which not only makes us undismayed 
but which gives wisdom and strength to carry on 
our share of the work of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society successfully. Mrs. W. A. R. 
Bruehl, Jr., our new president, sends this mes- 
sage: ‘' The directing thought in the minds of the 
women of the Cincinnati Branch is ‘The love of 
Christ constraineth us.’ This great love is the 
source of all our fruitful endeavor, the compelling 
motif in all we do. Let us keep it increasingly 
before us in the new year. It will warm our 
hearts and encourage us in every condition.” 

The other new members of our official family 
are Mrs. C. C. Long, recording secretary and Mrs. 
J. R. Rowntree, secretary of junior work. Alsoa 
new office secretary, Miss Geneva Hutchinson, 
has entered upon her duties in the place of Miss 
Alice Startsman, retired, who served the Branch 
faithfully thirty-three years. 

Mrs. C. C. Peale, our corresponding secretary, 
still successfully cares for her large family of mis- 
sionaries and gives us this last news of them: 
“Our Branch has only seventy-four missionaries 
on the field, the smallest number in recent years, 
due to lack of reénforeement and a number of 
changes. The glad news of their return to the 
field was received with great joy by Alice Finlay 
and Margaret Hess. Miss Finlay is now in Japan 
and Miss Hess will sail in June. Ten will be com- 
ing home and this rejoices our hearts also; three 
from China and India each, two from Korea and 
one from Mexico will help to stimulate interest in 
these lands. Miss Hoge is on her last furlough 
before retirement and will probably make her 
home in Cincinnati. Miss Evelyn Corbett, a con- 
tract teacher in Crandon, Montevideo, now at 
home, was so happy in her work that she will 
return. Elma Rosenberger, Korea, and Mar 
Belle Oldridge, Japan, are spending their Fisloue 
year in study in Toronto and the University of 
Chicago respectively. One important event 
occurs in 19384. Mary Reed was sent out in 1884 
and thus celebrates fifty years. The story of her 
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life is a romance not equaled in any work of fic- 
tion. As she lives among the lepers in her beauti- 
ful home in the Himalaya mountains, bringing 
cheer and comfort to those afflicted ones, she is a 
veritable angel of mercy. The Cincinnati Branch 
will recognize in some way its pride in having her 
name head the list of active missionaries.” 

Mrs. E. E. Gaver, home base secretary, is 
putting special emphasis this year on the need of 
having every woman in every auxiliary faithfully 
carrying her share in prayer, service and giving. 
It is only as the individuals in an army realize the 
necessity for doing their part as if all depended on 
them that victory is won. It is so in the building 
of the Kingdom and one of the greatest needs of 
missionary work this year. : 

In the young people’s department, Mrs. C. C. 
Dash has put out a device which has met with a 
most enthusiastic response. This is a small rubber 
hot water bottle to be used in conjunction with 
the mite-box and for the same purpose. 

Mrs. J. R. Rowntree, secretary of junior work, 
has just issued The Reveille, organ for the depart- 
ment, in which we find two interesting items. The 
aims for the year include regular periods of united 
prayer by all leaders, the stressing of stewardship 
of life on the children, knowledge of their mis- 
sionaries and the lands in which they work; and 
doubling of membership. The other item is the 
brief report of summer schools for juniors, Lan- 
caster leading last year in attendance, with two 
hundred nine registered in the classes for Bible, 
missionary education, handwork, ete. The dis- 
tinguishing note of this school is the housing of 
the children in cottages with carefully chosen 
house mothers. Since this plan was adopted at- 
tendance has greatly increased and the children 
have entered with a new enthusiasm into the work 
of the school. 

From a secretary in the Northeast Ohio Con- 
ference comes a suggestion for raising field sup- 
port which proved most successful. It is the mak- 
ing of scrapbooks for each piece of field support, 
each with as many pages as dollars needed. The 
first page is a message to the recipient, the other 
pages are filled with pictures and messages from 
the women who give one dollar each. The books 
are sent to the field at the end of the year. Last 
year the Branch offered an award of a memorial 
membership for the largest number of Wells of 
Salvation completed at the end of the year. This 
conference won and named Mrs. H.C. Jennings of 
Barberton, Ohio, as their memorial member. 

Ohio Conference East feels that the residence 
in her territory of five Branch and two general 
officers contributes much to her activities and 
spurs her enthusiasm. 

Cincinnati Branch is rich in its personnel, hay- 
ing three bishops’ wives interested and graciously 
helpful. Mrs. H. Lester Smith responds to every 
call and at the last Branch meeting gave a stirring 
message on the necessity for Christ as the center 
of all missionary effort. Mrs. Wallace E. Brown 
from Chattanooga encourages and promotes mis- 
sionary work in that area. Mrs. M. W. Clair has 
assumed the responsibility of the entire southern 
division of the Branch among her own people and 
is carrying to them, as she travels with the 
bishop, her enthusiasm and knowledge. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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= aes The Study 
. Monts: April. 
ie Srupy Toric: Woman in Korea. 
ec As we turn to Korea our thoughts run into 


ae many channels — backward, to ‘The Hermit 
pe Kingdom,” the “Land of Morning Calm,” and 
ea to the beginnings of Christian missions whose 
_--_~__ Golden Jubilee will be celebrated next year, but 
mostly our thoughts are of today, and tomorrow, 
_ and in particular of Korea’s women. 
‘a As “everybody knows,” the Society appointed 
Mrs. M. F. Scranton as its first missionary to 
Be. Korea in 1885. With difficulty she secured a few 
: little girls as pupils and opened the first school. 
When the first young converts were presented for 
baptism they had no names but “‘ Daughter of-— 
i and of ” The resourceful missionary then 
_ __ and there bestowed Christian names upon them. 
Ro. - The little school became Ewha Haktang and then 
a Ewha College for Women. Korean young women 
educated there are known round the world by 
their own names, and represent their people in 
world movements! 
But, alas! the Hermit Kingdom is now a proy- 
-__ ince of Japan, and her fine, sturdy people a sub- 
ject race. Missionaries have a difficult but 
strategic place. Forbidden to enter into political 
affairs, they have the role of mediators. Theirs to 
_ obey the laws and conform to government require- 
ments, and theirs to assuage the griefs and meet 
the needs of the Koreans for whom they labor. 

The gospel is proving its power anew in these 
_ difficult conditions and the chastened Korean 

people are able to comprehend and appropriate 
the Christ who said, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
~~ world.” Christianity is proving the solvent for 
bitterness, and Korean and Japanese Christians 
are finding themselves to be brethren in Christ. 
Missionaries to the Koreans and to the Japanese 
__ agree as to the fine spirit prevailing between the 

_ two groups where Christian contacts have been 
made, as in the social center in Seoul. 

The young Korean Church is apostolic in spirit, 
in prayer, in witnessing and in benevolence. In 
spite of poverty far below the standard of the 
worst of the “depression years” in America it is 

largely self-supporting. An epochal event was 
_ the union, four years ago, of the mission churches 
of the various branches of Methodism to form the 
Korean Methodist Church, with a Korean gen- 
_ eral superintendent, Bishop Ryang. The creed 
the new church is apostolic in its directness and 
simplicity. It is a charter of liberty for women, 
for in this church they are received on an equal 
footing with men and are eligible to ordination 
‘or the ministry. At the first session of the con- 

mce fourteen of the missionaries of our So- 
sty were ordained. A lesser number of Korean 
omen have completed the required studies. The 
thus reposed is justified by the lives of 
an women. They helped to build the first 
thodist church in Seoul and from that day 
svoted in service and triumphant in 
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faith. A decade ago they formed the Korean 
Woman’s Missionary Society which in 1932 re- 
ported 205 organizations and more than 3,000 
members. 

Mrs. J. M. Avann, of our Society, was a mem- 
ber of the commission which “‘set up”’ the Korean 
Methodist Church, and as {our official corre- 
spondent is in close and constant touch with con- 
ditions. When we questioned, recently, ‘““ What 
is the outlook?’ she replied with enthusiasm, 
“Korea offers us a marvelous opportunity to show 
what Christianity can do for a country. Cir- 
cumstances are such that it has a chance to inte- 
grate itself with the life of the people.’’ In spite 
of, perhaps because of, handicaps, ‘“‘ Koreans have 
a unique opportunity to give spiritual leadership 
to the Orient.” 

Touching the Society’s enterprise Mrs. Avann 
told of the response to notice to the field of the 
cut made imperative in 1932 by falling receipts. 
When asked where retrenchment could best be 
made Bishop Ryang replied: “‘ Every piece of the 
woman’s work is so valuable that we cannot 
dispense with any of it. The field cannot make 
recommendations.” Later, at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Avann, a remarkable survey and evaluation 
of our work was made. Questionnaires were sent 
to 583 men and women, including all the mis- 
sionaries, pastors and Bible women, and many 
lay men and women. At this writing the survey 
and its recommendation have not been formally 
received and acted upon, but a ‘‘preview”’ gives 
us holy joy in a forward looking program. In the 
appraisal of existing work, twenty-two items are 
listed. By unanimous vote, first place was given to 
the young coeducational Union Theological 
Seminary — an indication of woman’s place in 
future! In this institution young men and women 
graduates of the high schools are already study- 
ing. 
By avery large vote, Ewha College comes next, 
indicating the general interest in higher educa- 
tion. Through the years, in spite of poverty and 
inadequate buildings, Korea’s daughters have 
here found their way up from ignorance to a new 
world of knowledge, privilege and notable service. 
Now, on the new site outside the city, walls for 
“the most beautiful college in the world”’ (as its 
builders say) are rising from lovely slopes, fitting 
its environment as the flower its stem. High and 
low watch its growth. Korean women and even 
girls do their bit in preparing materials. 

Time fails for details of the agencies of educa- 
tion, evangelism, medicine and social service. 
The plans for the future, suggested by Dr. Helen 
Kim, we are told, lead to the closer application of 
the gospel to the whole of human life. It is pro- 
posed that appropriations for the support of 
Bible women be gradually reduced so that as 
soon as possible these workers shall be supported 
wholly by the Korean Church. The support of 
kindergartens will also, eventually, be laid upon 
the local churches. The money thus released 
would, according to the plan, be used for the 
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development and operation of two centers — 
the Training Center to train for lay leadership 
and point to the Theological School ‘for religious 
and field workers. The training would embrace 
the whole range of ‘‘Christianizing the Home” 
work — religious education, home economic ex- 
tension, public health and community leadership. 
From the service center, centrally located, trained 
leaders would go out to establish pioneering, 
experimental work in local communities. The 
center would be an agency of all mission groups 
and would have a definitely established relation- 
ship to the Korean Church. It would conserve 
the work now in operation, avoid duplication of 
effort and provide a mobile staff of highly qual- 
ified workers to go where most needed. 

Do they need owr help — these forward looking 
Korean Christians? Less than two per cent of the 
population is Christian. Where is He more 
needed! The way opens to closer fellowship with 
them and with our Leader. Let us march! 

Mary IsHam. 
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Founders’ Day 


Founders’ Day has been appointed as the one 
on which we are to honor new members in the 
auxiliaries. Since we hope that all new members 
will remain members for life we must make the 
first meeting which they attend very attractive 
and the old members must show themselves very 
friendly. 

Suggestions: All new members should receive 
special invitations to this meeting and in most 
cases some friend should call and accompany the 
new member to the meeting. All new members 
should be asked to sign the membership roll and 
at some time during the meeting they should be 
introduced publicly, being asked to stand wher- 
ever they happen to be sitting, so that all may 
become acquainted. 

If there is a birthday cake with sixty-five 
candles, since this is the birthday party of the 
Society, the new members may be asked to cut 
and pass the cake to the others, thereby showing 
that they are becoming a part of this society. If 
there is no cake, plates with just sixty-five cookies 
each, or dishes of tiny candies, sixty-five each, 
may be passed by the new members at tea time 
so that each woman, as she takes the cake or 
cookie or candy, will remember that it repre- 
sents a year of the society’s history. 

For the program the suggestion of a contest in 
the Outline Program is very fine, but if this can- 
not be carried out, why not have seven women in 
costume tell the stories? Three in Indian costume 
would tell of Isabella Thoburn, Clara Swain and 
Mary Reed, one dressed as a nurse, another in 
cap and gown and the third carrying a doctor’s 
bag; one woman could dress like Frances Willard, 
another could appear in a costume of the time of 
Barbara Heck, while the sixth, in Chinese dress, 
could tell of Dr. Ida Kahn and the seventh, in 
Japanese kimono, speak of Elizabeth Russell. 

Have the spirit of courageous adventure made 
very prominent throughout the whole afternoon. 
The program should end with a little challenge 
given by the president, the pastor’s wife or a 
missionary to all the women present, old and new 
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members alike, to go forth in daring faith as did 

these ‘‘Adventurers in Faith” about whom they — 

have been hearing. rt Ton iy 
Emity T. SHEETS. — e 
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Our Missionaries in Korea ; Ta 


No study of Woman in Korea is complete 
which does not mention the missionaries who are 
working with and for Korea’s women. pt 

It is a simple matter, for the April program, to ¢ 
draw a map of Korea on a large cardboard or 
sheet of manila paper if no blackboard is avail- 
able, indicating our mission stations and, with 
gold. stars or in some other way, indicating the 
missionaries of our Society at each place. hie 

Let someone give a brief talk about the kinds  — 
of work carried on in each place, stressing the 
work of the missionaries of your own ee 
Branch Reports will help in this. 

~ For the help of those who do not have access to 
the Society’s Year Book we give the stations as 
listed there and the names of missionaries. Those : 


. starred are on furlough. 


Curemutpo: City and District Day Schoole—= 
Maude V. Trissel, Jeannette Oldfather.* Public 
Hygiene and Welfare Work — B.AlfredaKostrup, 
R.N. Evangelistic Work — Margaret I. Hess. re ‘ 
Educational and Evangelistic Work, Suwon — bane 
Lula A. Miller. Satay 

Hau: Evangelistic Work—Jane Barlow,* 
Pearl Lund, Elsie Banning. City Day Schools, _ 
Pearl Lund. h 

Honsune: Evangelistic and Educational Work— 
Hanna Scharpff.* 

Konasu: City Schools —Mrs. Lillian M. 
Swearer. Evangelistic and District Day Schools — 

Mrs. Alice H. Sharp. Public Hygiene and Infant 
Welfare — Maren P. Bording, R.N. ~ 

PyEenGyANG: Chung Eu High Common 
School — Ada McQuie, Esther L. Hulbert, Helen 
E. Boyles, Grace L. Dillingham.* City and Dis- - 
trict Day Schools —Helen E. Boyles. Blind 
School and New Jersey Conference Bible Training 
School, Henrietta P. Robbins. Union Christian 
H ospital — A. Evelyn Leadbeater, M.D., Naomi 
Anderson, R.N., Ethel H. Butts, R.N., “Zola L. 
Payne, RN. Traveling Dispensary — Mary Mia a 
Cutler, M.D.* Evangelistic Work, East and West — =a 
Districts — Emily Irene Ha x 

Srout: Ewha College — fee R. Appenzeller, ) 
L. Catherine Baker, Marian L. Conrow, Jean- ; 
nette C. Hulbert, Harriett P. Morris,* Blanche 
H. Loucks, Myr ta O. Stover, Salena Raney, — 
Moneta Troxel, ‘Grace H. Wood, Mary E. Young, — ei 
Edith M. Royee. * Hwha Kindergarten Training 
School — Charlotte Brownlee, Edna M. Van — 
Fleet. Ewha High School — Marie B. Church, 
Mildred Paulson. City and District Day Schools— 
Maude V. Trissel. District Evangelistic Work — 
Jessie B. Marker. Lillian Harris Memorial — 
Hospital — N. Bernita Block, M.D., Elizabeth 
Roberts, R.N. (supported by "International De- — 
partment). : 
Hall, M.D.* Social Evangelistic Center —_ 
R. Bair, Elma T. Rosenberger, R.N.* . 
Theological Seminary — Mrs. Anna | 
Evangelistic Work, Chosen iscieee a 


The sixth candle may be lighted if 
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Oh, you want what you want when you want it, 
And you get what you want when you get it. 
_ When you get what you get you don’t want what 
ee: you get, 
When you get what you want you don’t want it.” 
* * * 
~ One Articie Promissp for the April program 
seems to have been either delayed or lost in the 
‘mail between Korea and Massachusetts. We 
were assured that ‘‘The Voice of Melody”’ was 
_ in preparation and would be here on time — but 
it has not appeared. If it was delayed and not 
lost, as we hope, we will print it next month. 
: Two other articles are not printed under the 
_ captions given in the Program Outline, but will 
be easily recognized. Then there is another 
article which was not promised but was most 
welcome. These articles, with Overseas Mail and 
e Study, furnish abundant material for a profit- 
le and most interesting program. 
A Trip To Korea can easily be arranged from 
_ the material in this Frrenp. We regret that we 
 eould not give more from each station, but as has 
_ been remarked before, our pages are not elastic. 
_ Perhaps we may be able to get in more Overseas 
_ Mail from Korea next month. 
* * * 
OTHER SuGccestion As to the program has 
m made. That is that a group of missionaries 
mpersonated, of course) may meet and talk 
about their work, using ‘‘Overseas Mail,” as well 
the articles in this issue, and other material 
ned from outside reading. A girl in Korean 
me may tell the story ‘‘By the Stream.” 
There are many opportunities in this program for 
personations and dramatizations. Do not 
them, for they add interest. 


to the editor’s desk a surprising number 
asking for information. The publisher 
or us a price list of magazines the mis- 
ke tiie of professional or tech- 
s or the church papers, and that 
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was sent out in answer to many requests. 
Responses were more slow in coming in, as many 
decisions could not be reached until the Feb- 
ruary meetings of the auxiliaries. However, the 
list ordered or pledged on or before January 23 
is as follows: 

Wilkinsburg, Pa., seven; Pittsfield, Mass., six; 
Bemidji, Minn., five; Baltimore, Md., Ellisburg, 
and Newburgh (Trinity), N. Y., four each; Mt. 
Vernon, Wash., Wakeman, O., Ooltewah, Tenn., 
and Taunton, Mass., three each; Greenfield, 
Mass., Dodge City (W. S. G.), Kans., Yeager- 
town, Pa., Baltimore (First), Md., Ferndale, 
Calif., Maroa, Ill., Zanesville, Groveport, and 
Wheelersburg, Ohio, two each. 

The following have sent one each: 

North Hollywood, Glendale (First) and Ar- 
cadia, Calif.; Philadelphia (James Morrow Aux.), 
Elkins Park, Ridgeway and Perryopolis, Pa.; 
Middleton, Del.; Washington Court House, 
Elyria, Coolville, Ironton, Galion, Hillsboro 
(Missionary Round Table), Mt. Vernon (Mary 
Reed Aux.) and Hillsboro, Ohio; Troy, Appleton, 
Owego, Southampton, Stanley (Aloquin), Sala- 
manca, Auburn (Fleming Hill), Brooklyn and 
Turin, N. Y.; Trenton (St. Paul’s), Bridgeton 
(Central) and East Orange, N. J.; Arnold and 
Elsie, Neb.; St. John, Garden City, Lincoln, 
Chanute and Coldwater, Kans.; Pueblo (St. 
Paul’s Y. W.) and La Junta, Colo.; Newtonville, 
Mass.; Newport (St. Paul’s), R. I.; Barton, Vt.; 
French Lick, Rensselaer, Martinsville, Illiopolis, 
Hudson, Madison, Marion and Lyons, Ind.; 
Springfield and Manteno, Ill.; Kalamazoo and 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Sharon, Wis.; Cavalier, N.D.; 


Huron, 8. D.; Raymond, Wash. 


* * 


Everysopy Priease Take Norice! As has 
been stated many times before (but many people 
apparently have not seen it), the FRImND goes to 
every one of our missionaries so there is no need 
of sending it from the home land. Its sending 
does not entitle the lighting of the candle on the 
Altar of Lights. 

i kk Ox 

Magazines May Be Sent at any time to mis- 
sionaries, and the candle need not be lighted in 
February. As long as the twelve candles are 
lighted, it does not matter in just what order this 
is done. 

* * * 

SucGrEstTive oF THE JUBILEE. YHAR Book are 
the bright golden-covered reports of the three 
Branches which last fall celebrated their fiftieth 
anniversaries. Since last report, Topeka, Minne- 
apolis, Baltimore, Pacific and New York Branch 
Reports, in the order named, have come to the 
editor’s desk. 
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Notice to Missionaries 


General Office has had occasion recently to 
send important information to the relatives of 
missionaries in India. Names and addresses on 
file in the office must be used. In many cases 
they are long out of date. Will every missionary 
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who reads this notice report, immediately, the 
name and address of the person to whom she 
would wish a message sent as to her safety in 
time of calamity? 

Amy G. Lewis. 


+9 Ci>-emmcIRD°* 
Publisher’s Notice 


Money sent through the mail for subscriptions 
to the Friznp is sometimes lost. To guard 
against this our publisher authorizes this state- 
ment. 

If the sender of subscriptions cannot send a 
check and does not feel able to bear the expense 
of a money order, the cost may be deducted 
from the remittance at the following rates: From 
one cent to $2.50, six cents; from $2.51 to $5, 
eight cents; from $5.01 to $10, eleven cents; from 
$10.01 to $20, thirteen cents. 
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Our Missionaries in Korea 
(Continued from page 116) 


Starkey, Eloise G. Smith. Evangelistic and Edu- 
cational Work, Yichun — Gertrude E. Snavely. 
Wonsvu: Evangelistic and Kindergarten Work — 
Mrs. Louise O. Morris. Evangelistic and Social 
Service Work — Esther J. Laird. 
YuNGBYEN: Evangelistic Work — Ethel Miller. 
Educational Work — L. Belle Overman.* 
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Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 114) 

Though not bishops’ wives, Cincinnati Branch 
is rich in the presence of two others known to the 
entire Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
family; one, Mrs. O.N. Townsend, beloved coun- 
sellor and friend to us all, whose new address is 
1338 Myrtle Avenue, Zanesville, Ohio. She is 
now busy for the General Society arranging the 
suggested programs for the meeting of the Motor- 
cade itinerary. Another is Mrs. Robert Bagnell, 
former president of Philadelphia Branch, now 
living in Charleston, W. Va., and bringing knowl- 
edge and experience to that district. 

Our task is most difficult. But it is not im- 
possible. ° 

“Snagged barbs, snarled lines, 
Torn sails! What fishers we! 
Teach us thy skill, 

O Man of Galilee.” 


(Mrs. C. A.) Ciara B. Raymonpn, 
Branch Secretary of Literature. 
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Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 112) 

have daily seen that even when we begin school 
at eight in the morning, as we do during the 
summer months, very few girls come late. The 
fact that the time is so limited seems to cause 
teachers and pupils to prize it all the more, and 
make it seem all the more important to lose not a 
second of it. 

In some of the schools I have heard the older 
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girls lead chapel with all the fervor of an ordained 
pastor, and in all of the schools when at the close 
of chapel the leader asks for voluntary prayer 
there is rarely a pause. Some lassie is always 
hungry to lift her heart in prayer to her Heavenly 
Father. 

I am satisfied that in many a home in this city 
the Light has been brought by these messengers 
of his who have learned to love him in our day 
schools. 

District CLassEs 


Miss Ethel Miller writes from Fasipbiens 
Korea: — The Sinchang District Bible class dor- 
mitory is ready for use and we hope to use it for 
our next class. But it will need not just an 
empty building; there must be dishes for water 
and the meals. There is a new home for the 
Bible woman and kindergarten teacher adjoining 
the class dormitory. An unbeliever in the town 
gave a hundred yen to help build a kindergarten 
building next to this. 

The Yungbyen District fall class had over a 
hundred students. The city churches helped 
give the women supper one evening on the top 
of the famous Medicine Mountain. There are 
Buddhist temples where food can be prepared. 
The government sent a speaker.to the class to 
teach rural development. The Christian doctor 
gave helpful talks on hygiene. In each of his 
classes the women ask about the things they need 
to know. The district superintendent led the 
daybreak prayer meetings emphasizing giving all 
to God. 

The class has a six-year course of thirty-six 
classes on different books of the Bible. One of 
the graduates said it took her eighteen years to 
finish the course as she had lived out of the city 
and had not been able to attend every year. 
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Some New Books 


CHRIST IN THE S1LteENcE. By C. F. Andrews. New York. 
The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
A sequel to the beautiful portrayal of the life of 


God in the soul of man, ‘‘What I Owe to Christ.’’ 
This new book is not one of the many written 
about religion — it 7s religion, vital and pene- 


trating, based on a simple, personal and intimate — 


exegesis of St. John’s Gospel whose living words, 
he says, offer his own spiritual life its leading 
thoughts. He insists that he is still a learner 
rather than a teacher, but desires, with his 
readers, to “‘draw closer to Christ himself, whose 
living presence with us through his spirit can 
teach us all things and bring to remembrance all 
things whatsoever he has told us.” 


I Fottow THE Roan. By Anne Byrd Payson. New York. 
The Abingdon ae Price, $1.00. 

Described as “‘a modern woman’s search for 
God,”’ this book is one of absorbing interest. Dr. 
Stanley Jones, in his introduction to the book, 
tells how a sophisticated society woman, a bril- 
liant musician with a scintillating mind, told him 
that she had read “The Christ of the Indian 
Road” and had opened her heart to what it pre- 
sented. ‘A strange, warm living Presence” en- 
tered her heart. How and where it led her is 


shown in this book — the story of the ee 


1984 
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of Christian living” which, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Jones, she worked out for herself and wrote 
out for others. It is utterly unlike the usual ‘‘re- 
ligious”’ book, written in different language and 
from a different viewpoint. But itis a book which 
should be widely read and, once started, will be 
laid down only with reluctance. 


Tue CurisTiAN Mission IN THE Moprern Wor.tp. By 
William David Schermerhorn. New York. The Abing- 
don Press. Cloth., Price, $2.50. 

A thoroughly readable book which is distinc- 
tive in that it relates missionary activity to the 
histories and contemporaneous movements of the 
various countries of the world. In his teaching, 
Professor Schermerhorn has found that mission- 
ary history cannot be understood as it should be 
by students who have no knowledge of the en- 
vironment in which it moved. So once more mis- 
sions have been “‘re-thought, not as an apology 
or a defense but with the hope that the study will 
broaden the thinking and sympathies of many 
Christians. 
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The Mystery Box 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Crark 
1716 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Answers easily found by reading this FRrrmnp. 


1. What is really remarkable in the last 
fifty years? 


2. Who are conductors in the Korean busses? 

3. What does the name of the first girls 
school in the country mean and by whom was it 
named? 


4. How does the Discipline of the new church 
read? 


5. What is possible for women? 


6. Two practice homes; what do they prac- 
tice? 
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7. What did Mrs. Weston say about the liv- 
ing together and what was Miss Morrison’s re- 
sponse? 


8. Who were the first medical missionaries in 
Pyengyang, Korea? 


9. Whom did Dr. Cutler take with her? 
Describe Martha. 


10. Tell about two girls whose mothers were 
blind. 


11. What became of the seven little W.F.M.S. 
acorns? 


12. Why did they flood the tennis court? 
Where was this? 


13. Give the story of the two little girls and 
their stepmother. 


14. How and why did the father’s attitude to 
his son change when the child died? 


15. What is given as a cause of the earthquake 
in India? 


16. A fine piece of international codperation; 
tell about it. 


17. What is meant by stewardship of person- 
ality? 

18. What did she say about withholding part 
of her tithe? 


19. Tell about the peculiar funeral customs; 
where? 


20. How should we never approach a woman 
about doing something? 


21. Give the suggestion for raising field sup- 
port. 


22. What offer does the publisher make? 


23. To carry out what should seven women 
dress in foreign costume? 


24. What book will be laid down with reluc- 
tance? 


PUBLICATIONS 
MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Send Subscriptions to Publisher. 


Do not send to Editors or Supply Depots. 
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Miss Erriz A. Merriuu, Editor 
103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. 


A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in"advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. On request, one 
free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Mrs. James H. Lewis, Editor 
1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 


Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. Terms: 25 cents 


per year. Ten copies or raore to one address, 15 cents each. 


SvBSCRIPTIONS may begin monthly. 


DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS-FREUND 


Miss Amauiz M. Acuarp, Editor 
1136 Scofield Drive, Glendale, Cal. 


Published monthly for German readers and missionary 


workers. Terms: 35 cents per year. 


Remirrances should be sent by money order or registered letter 


Sample copies of all periodicals furnished for canvassing. 


send us a postcard at once giving correction and also old address. : 
important. Every request for change of address from the Post Office now costs 
two cents. is 


Y SPECIAL ATTENTION — If your name and address as printed above is not c 
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Sunbursts of God 


The long dark nights of hopeless years 
Had scourged the earth with aching fears; 
Far centuries of grief and gloom 

Had held life locked in songless tomb. 


Hope had no wings to spread on high, 
Nor torch to light the blackened sky; 
No song to soothe the ancient moan 
Whence ali the notes of joy had flown. 


Death’s sting had shot his poison far 
Enough to blight each rising star 
Of Hope and Peace and Love and Life, 
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Eternal seas with endless surge, 

The Christmastide and Easter merge, 

Now flood the ages far and wide, 

Where once proud empires sinned and died. 


The Christ Child in the manger slept, 
Where men of wisdom laughed and wept, 
When lovelit dawns flamed on the years 
To banish all our doubts and fears. 


Let all our war-bred murmurs cease, 


While angels sing our Christmas peace; 
Let conquered shadows flee away, 
At sunrise on our Easter Day. 
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China’s Ancient Philosophy 
and the World Today 


By WILLIAM W. LOCKWOOD, Shanghai, China 


“WHEN the Great Fellowship prevails: 

The whole world becomes a republic; 
they elect men of talents, virtue and 
ability; they talk about sincere agreement, 
and cultivate universal peace. 

Thus 

Men do not regard as their parents 
only their own parents; nor treat as their 
children only their own children. A com- 
petent provision is secured for the aged 
till their death, employment for the 
middle-aged and the means of growing up 
to the young. 

The widowers, widows, orphans, child- 
less men and those who are disabled by 
disease, are all sufficiently maintained. 

Each man has his rights, and each 
woman her individuality safeguarded. 

They produce wealth, disliking that it 
should be thrown away upon the ground, 
but not wishing to keep it for their own 
gratification. 

Disliking idleness, they labor, but not 
alone with a view to their own advantage. 
In this unselfish way schemings are re- 
pressed and find no way to arise. 

Robbers, filchers and rebellious traitors 
do not exist. 

Hence the outer doors remain open and 
are not shut. 

Thisis the stage I call the Great Similarity. 

Now that the Great Principle has not 
been developed: 

The world is inherited through family. 
Each one regards his parents as his own 
parents; and treats his children only as his 
own children. 

The wealth of each and his labor are 
only for his self-interest. 

Great men imagine it is the rule that their 
estates should descend to their own families. 

Their object is to make the walls of 


their cities and suburbs strong and their 
ditches and moats secure. 

Rites and justice are regarded as the 
threads by which they seek to maintain: 
(1) In its correctness the relation between 
ruler and minister; (2) In its harmony 
that between elder brother and younger; 
(3) In its generous regard that between 
father and son; (4) And in a community of 
sentiment that between husband and wife. 

And in accordance with them they: (1) 
Regulate consumption; (2) Distribute 
land and dwellings; (8) Distinguish the 
men of military training and cunning; (4) 
Achieve their work with a view to their 
own advantage. 

Thus vt is that 

Selfish schemes and enterprises are con- 
stantly taking ther rise and 

War ts inevitably forthcoming. 

In this course of rites and justice, Yu, 
T’ang, Wen, Wu, Ch’eng Wang and the 
Duke of Chow are the best examples of 
good government. Of these six superior 
men, every one was attentive to the rites, 
thus to secure the display of justice, the 
realization of sincerity, the exhibition of 
errors, the exemplification of benevolence 
and the discussion of courtesy, showing 
the people all the constant virtues.” 


This wonderful quotation from the 
Book of Rites, written or compiled by 
Confucius one and a half millennia ago, 
represents China’s aspiration for a world 
in which there is tranquillity — a dream 
of the time when there is a warless world. 

This program goes much deeper and is 
more inclusive and final than the eco- 
nomic reconstruction schemes of Repub- 
lican America, Fascist Italy, Soviet 
Russia or Nazist Germany. 
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China has not waged war of aggression 
to extend its boundaries since the rule of 
the Mongols, an alien race, in the days of 
Ghengis Khan, in the fourteenth century. 

China believes in peace. The spirit of 
the Chinese people is one of conciliation. 
It is a virtue that has even become a vice 
in daily life. Compromise is the daily prac- 
tice — rarely are disputes the cause of 
violence, rarely are they brought to court. 
There is always a middleman to whom 
disagreements are submitted for concilia- 
tion, and compromise is the result. 

_War and violence are abhorred by the 
Chinese gentleman. The soldier does not 
occupy a place of honor in the Chinese 
scheme of society; with them it is first, the 
scholar; second, the farmer; third, the 
artisan; and fourth, the merchant. 

During the recent years China has suf- 
fered from wars internal and external as 
much as any other nation. 

Internal wars have been fought between 
militarists seeking ascendancy. Securing 
control of one or more provinces these 
men have enlisted and trained large armies 
of soldiers with a view to extending their 
jurisdiction. China had had one of the 
largest armies in the world. The people 
have suffered from the ravages of war and 
from high taxation. 

At present the internal situation is 
better than for many years. Only Canton 
in the south and the communists in Cen- 
tral China are contesting the right of the 
central government at Nanking. Canton 
is disposed to employ peaceful measures 
but to war against the communists under 
the leadership of General Chiang Kai- 
shek in parts of two provinces in Central 
China. 

It is significant that General Chiang 
has decided that a major phase of this 
campaign will be devoted to economic 
measures, realizing that poverty and op- 
pression are the greatest supports of com- 
munism, and that national unity can only 
be achieved through economic rehabilita- 
tion. The Christian Church is being 
called upon to send experts on rural life 
into this area to study the situation and to 
demonstrate schemes of rural improve- 
ment. As we write, a member of the staff 
of the National Christian Council is leay- 
ing Shanghai with a group of co-workers 
to make a survey of the area in Southern 


Kiangsu province, with a view to a future 
program in which Christian and goyern- 
ment experts will codperate. Possibly no 
greater opportunity has ever opened to 
the church in this country than to codp- 
erate in this effort to bring peace through 
economic measures. It is hoped that this 
will result in the communists being led to 
lay down their arms and codperate in the 
building of a new nation. 

Externally, China has suffered from 
war. Since the opening of relations with 
the “Christian” nations of the West, 
nearly a century ago, China has lost. 
through war Indo-China, Hongkong, 
Formosa, Pescadores, the Liaotung pen- 
insula, Loochoo Islands, and has had 
severed its close relationships of fealty 
with Burma, Korea, Tibet and Mongolia 
which, while not parts of China, yet sent 
tribute from year to year. 

The new China of the post-war period 
finds today that, as a nation, it must build 
a modern army and a navy in order to 
protect its borders. It joined in good 
faith the League of Nations which has 
within its constitution a solemn declara- 
tion in Article X that any attack upon the 
territory of any of the nations will be re- 


sisted by force, if force is required. Yet, 


China’s boundaries have been violated 
and its territory taken. 

In the Manchurian issue China placed 
its case before the League in accordance 
with the provisions of the League’s con- 
stitution. The League had the report of 
an international inquiry condemning the 
aggression; yet the League has been un- 
able to enforce its reeommendations. 

China signed in good faith the Kellogg 
Peace Pact agreeing to forsake war as a 
means of national policy; yet the three 
rich provinces of the northeast have been 
taken by force by another nation which 
signed this pact. 

China has the solemn promise of Wash- 
ington Treaty by which less than ten 
years ago nine nations mutually guaran- 
teed the territorial integrity of China; yet 
has seen a great stretch of her soil oceu- 
pied by an alien race. 

The greatest possible contribution to 
permanent peace would be to demon- 
strate to China that peace is possible in 
the world today. China has a great task 


of reconstruction and modernization. 


China cannot afford a modern navy or a 


- modern army. 


Pacifists and peace lovers in the world 
must face facts as they are. It is no use 
for them ostrichlike to hide their heads 
and fancy that all is well. 

It may be that the mailed fist is no 
longer to be feared in the West, but it 
would seem that the Orient has entered 
upon a period where armies and navies are 
necessary to the new China, and war is 
inevitable unless the friends of peace in 


- the great Island Empire of the East are 


able to get the ascendancy over those who 
are now in control of national policy. 
We speak as a friend of Japan as well as 
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of China. We have many Japanese friends 
whom we hold ‘in high regard; yet we de- 
plore the actions of that country in the 
seizure of Manchuria, and later the occu- 
pation of Jehol and the territory north of 
Great Wall. There are in this as in every 
other international trouble extenuating 
circumstances, but the measures taken 
have been, in the minds of peace lovers, 
far beyond what was justified. 

So it is difficult for us to write hopefully 
of the progress of the peace movement in 
this part of the world. We can not do 
better than to send you the message con- 
tained in the Book of Rites of twenty-five 
centuries ago. 
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The Voice of Melody in Korea 


By MARY E. YOUNG, Seoul, Korea 


A FULLNESS of joy mingled with a feel- 
ing of strangeness describes the writer’s 
present state. On this crisp October day, 
just two hours ago, closing as the sun set, 
was the service for laying the cornerstone 
of the Music Building— Case Hall, 
which includes Emerson Chapel, of Ewha 
College, Seoul, Korea. Preparing the con- 
tents for a cornerstone was a new experi- 
ence. Articles were placed in the stone to 
be sealed up and hidden from sight for no 
one knows how long. Realizing that this 
mark of progress in building parallels 
materialization of hopes, a deep sense of 
reverent awe came over the writer and has 
lingered. 

Differing from the cornerstone laying of 
Pfeiffer Hall in June when crowds came, 
today there were only the students and 
faculty, a number of Ewha’s close friends 
and those especially interested in the musi- 
cal life of the college. The hominess of 


the service added to its impressiveness. 


Our praises were voiced by singing the 
Doxology, thankfulness breathed through 
Dr. Helen Kim’s prayer, hope was ex- 
pressed by the Glee Club’s song, and faith 
and trust in Him who can do far greater 
things for Korea than this we see, were 
inspired by ‘‘Eye Hath Not Seen,” sung 
by Miss Dameron. 

Miss Appenzeller, president of Ewha 
College, spoke of our appreciation and 


gratitude for Emerson Chapel, the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society’s con- 
tribution to this building; and Miss Maria 
Pak told how Case Hall was made possi- 
ble by the Southern Methodist Woman’s 
Council, through the Week of Prayer offer- 
ing given as a memorial to Miss Esther 
Case. The writer gave the history of the 
development of the music department and 
its work. ‘‘Surely the Lord hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 
Ewha College, founded in 1910, was a 
natural outgrowth of the previous work 
at Ewha. The music consisted of choruses 
and a few organ lessons. There was no 
special budget and no Korean support. 
Miss Laura Ye was the first Korean 
woman to study and teach western music 
in Korea.. She began twenty-two years 
ago and, except while studying abroad, 
taught at Ewha until her death in 1929. 
Twenty years ago Mrs. Grace Harmon 
McGary, who organized the first class for 
student teachers, said in a report, ‘‘The 
music work of Ewha College is a credit to 
the school.’’ One member still teaches in 
the music department, Mrs. Alice Kim 
Jung. She was the first Korean to receive 
a diploma abroad, in music, in 1923. 
The writer arrived in Korea in January, 
1920, and immediately took charge of the 
college music. The assistants were Miss 
Laura Ye, Miss Blanche Kim (now Mrs. 
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Lim, whose husband is pastor of the Ko- 
rean Methodist Church in Honolulu), and 
student teachers who taught five lessons 
a week to pay for their own. From that 
time the former policy of teaching music 
to every senior before she graduates was 
discontinued and the privilege of private 
lessons was given only to the talented stu- 
dents of the college. The instruments 
were placed in halls and corners until Miss 
Watson of Topeka Branch visited us in 
1923 and saw our need. The result was 
the Sontag property adapted for practice. 

In 1925 the college was registered and 
reorganized into two departments — Lit- 
erary and Music, with piano major. Two 
years later government recognition was 
given, meaning license for graduates to 
teach in girls’ private schools in Korea. 
The inspector who came to examine the 
students’ worthiness, after hearing them, 
said, ‘‘It is not necessary for them to play 
and sing so well, but they must learn more 
songs in Japanese.” 

The first class, numbering three, grad- 
uated from the music department in 1927. 


Of that class one still teaches in the South-- 


ern Methodist High School in Seoul and 
one in Ewha High School. Both are mar- 
ried. The seven classes now total thirty- 
nine graduates, and one Chinese girl with 
a special certificate. Of the thirty-nine, 
twenty-seven are teaching, mostly in high 
schools throughout Korea. The grade of 
work done by these schools equals that 
done by Ewha College ten years ago. 
Some of the forward steps since 1927 
are: Music Hall capacity increased to a 
total of twenty-four rooms by adding 
partitions, enclosing porches and remodel- 
ing servants’ quarters; student teachers 
replaced by a qualified faculty; voice 
major added when Miss Josephine Dam- 
eron, representative of the Southern Meth- 
odist Mission, came to Ewha. Her con- 
tribution and that made by Miss Grace 
Wood in piano and Miss Catherine Baker 
in English and music appreciation has 
aided greatly in raising the standard of 
work done by the department. The four- 
year course now compares favorably with 
that of an American school of music. 
Music in the literary, home economics and 
kindergarten training departments, both 
choruses and private lessons, is taken care 
of by this department. There is also what 


might be called a faculty department’ se 


Every teacher continues definite and reg- 
ular study. We teach each other, since 
Ewha leads Korea musically. Some orig- 


inal work is being published by faculty — 


members. A certain amount of extension 


work is being done for Koreans and for- 


eigners. 

The glee club is now directed by Miss 
Mary S. Youn. It is seven years old and 
has always topped chorus performances in 
Korea. This fall a traveler said, ‘They 
are the best in the East.” Recently they 


excelled themselves in a vesper service 


over the radio. Letters of appreciation 
were received; also requests for copies of 
the songs. Students and faculty members 
have frequent opportunities for broad- 
casting. The radio manager is a Chris- 


tian. He has asked the Federal Council — 


for a half-hour sermon and a half-hour of 


sacred music each Sunday evening. As 


many thousands listen in, this is another 
splendid opportunity to witness for Christ. 
Ewha is responsible for every third Sun- 
day. 


Enough music graduates to supply all 


the churches as well as the schools is a 
goal! Practice teaching in the Korean 
Methodist day schools in Seoul (primary) 
is required of seniors. These schools met 
recently for a singing contest — seven 
hundred children. Each class gave the 
keenest attention to the director, and their 
tone quality revealed the seniors’ good 
work. Then a strange thing happened. 
While waiting for the judges’ decision, 
Miss Youn, supervisor of the public school 
music course, asked them all to sing “Jesus 
loves me.”’ Such yelling you never heard! 
They are allowed to sing the old way in 
some Sunday schools. Then she asked 
them to sing it as taught by these teach- 


ers. Sweet voices returned as though a — 


record had been changed. 

Through daily vacation Bible school 
taught by our music students, children in 
many parts of Korea are being taught to 
sing properly. Boys and young people. of 
the churches are clamoring for an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of music. Our — 


latest is a boys’ choir in which nine — ce 7 


we 
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churches of various denominations are ee 


represented. T'wo teachers are giving sas - 
unteer service. Such is the training w 
covet for all Korean youth. ; 
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Nor should we fail to recognize the 
- beauty in Korean music and perpetuate 
it. Definite effort was begun seven years 
ago to reclaim the folk songs which had 
r fallen into disrepute, being sung only by 
ict men and dancing girls. The writer har- 

-_-monized several songs which were sung 
“ee first by the glee club at a music graduate 


___ recital. That was a most critical moment. 
ae i Would these girls be applauded or would 
“ae they be hissed off the platform? No one 
eRe knew. They were applauded. Bless the 


people who did it! The public in Seoul 
and in four of the most conservative cities 
ets in Korea, where the girls were invited to 
eee sing the folk songs, were enthusiastic in 
. their appreciation. Several folk songs 
+ have been recorded by the Columbia 
2 he Gramaphone Company and seven have 
is been published. It is believed that har- 
monization has served its purpose and 
that public opinion will permit using these 
songs; only a suitable accompaniment 
need be written, and that for practical use. 
’ A course in the history of Korean, Chin- 
Bee ese and Japanese music, also a practical 
: course on Korean instruments, is given in 
order that the younger students may have 
a greater understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for their native music and perhaps 
make some contribution toward it. 
Today, as of twenty years ago, it can be 
said, ‘‘The music work of Ewha College 


* “and to Korea.’ Cannon Streeter. has 
said, ‘‘Art demands a spiritual reply.” 
Korean girls are making this reply. 

, And now there opens up before us the 
ea possibility of a new era in musical devel- 
(ent opment in Korea. Freed by the new build- 
. ing from our present limitations in space, 

it will be possible to meet the demands of 
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is a credit to the school.”” We might add - 
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all departments for more music opportu- 
nities, add strings to the ‘‘major”’ list, 
organize the long-anticipated orchestra, 
and through extension work do more for 
those especially talented, when the woeful 
lack of equipment — pianos and orchestra 
instruments — is met. 

In this new sound-proof music building, 
with its practice section of thirty-four 
rooms and future provision for twenty 
more, eight classrooms, seven studios and 
a lovely chapel seating five hundred, 
teachers will have a proper place to teach 
and students will surely do better work. 
Case Hall is beautifully located. Views of 
mountains, valleys and river should fur- 
nish creative inspiration. 

Dr. Helen Kim, vice-president of Ewha 
College, expresses what music means to 
her, and through this department what it 
is meaning to the Korean people: 

“Music adds wings to one’s soul to soar 
into the heights of spiritual experience 
otherwise not possible. Music lifts the 
cloud of weariness from the burdened 
hearts and quickens the minds for con- 
structive imagination. Music transforms 
the common round of daily living into the 
joy and lilt of harmonious rhythm. It is 
no other than God’s method of giving us 
the free, full and overflowing cup of joy 
and strength. Ewha College through its 
music department is helping the Korean 
people to find this channel to a fuller ex- 
tent than ever before. The Korean people 
are musical—a fact which makes the 
work of the department even more fruit- 
ful. It is the high privilege of the college 
to be offering the only special music course 
in all Korea. The Korean people will sing 
away their troubles and sing up the King- 
dom of God.” 
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The Peace Movement in Japan 
By I. OYAMA, Waseda University, Japan 


Bf 
JAPAN has never seen the rise of an in- 
dependent pacifist organization. Never- 
theless, what may or must be classed under 
the head of “peace movement”’ in the 
re broad sense of the term has risen through 
the length and breadth of the land during 


ioe?! 


the past decade. And it is very significant 
to note in this connection that it had its 
origin in the spontaneous efforts of pro- 
gressive students and organized workers 
and peasants in their struggles for emanci- 
pation. 

True, there have also been seen some 
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sorts of conscious undertakings for the 
dissemination of peace ideas, mostly on 
pulpits and other public rostrums, on the 
part of certain individual pacifists or 
humanitarians, or even of such a promi- 
nent institution as the League of Nations 
Association. Yet any propaganda work of 
this description must be strictly distin- 
guished from a peace movement of the 
aforesaid category, not only because these 
two types of activities for the prevention 
of war are based upon radically different 
“ideological”? foundations, but also be- 
cause, while the one, however effective as 
an educational means, seldom comes to its 
immediate realization in the concrete form 
of mass action, the other consists, of neces- 
sity, of a series of more or less direct fights 
of the interested group or groups. 

To emphasize this point is highly per- 
tinent in the case of Japan. For as things 
stand in this country at present, any form 
of peace movement worthy of the name 
would, if it were at all to aim at an imme- 
diate concrete result, inevitably come into 
direct conflict with some powerful social 
groups which even today tenaciously 
espouse the cause of ultra-conservative 
militarism of highly feudalistic tinge. 
Although the country has been living 
under the regime of constitutional govern- 
ment over forty years, there still exist a 
great many of the relics of feudalism 
which, once indeed gradually declining as 
a living social force, have recently re- 
covered their strength to an astounding 
degree with the setting in of the general 
reactionary tendency all over the post- 
war world. And this is one of the circum- 
stances which have caused the Japanese 
peace movement to take the form of mass- 
fighting, mostly conducted or engaged in 
by daring young students or energetic 
laborers and farmers. A militant anti- 
militarism indeed! 


II 


If we look back a little to the social con- 
ditions in the country during the world 
war, we can but notice there the rising 
tide of democratic ideas and sentiments of 
the western type, closely followed by the 
steady advance of the working class 
movement. It was exactly this state of 
things that served as the _ best-fitted 
nursery for the rapid growth of the latter 


day anti-militarism — the revolt of mod- ’ 


ern democracy against the time-honored 
or dishonored system of the feudalistic 
“world view”’ still retained, if partially, 
by a great section of the Japanese ruling 
classes. 

This newly cultivated political attitude 
of the masses in time came to find expres- 
sion. In 1918 when the late Marshal 


Jeranchi, a statesman popularly con- 


ceived of as of the Stolypin type, was at 
the helm in the Cabinet then in power, 
bringing about the reign of terror in do- 
mestic politics, the leading newspapers in 
the country, powerfully supported by the 
enthusiastic public, formed a united front 
in the protection of the freedom of the 
press as well as in dealing an effective blow 
to the government. All these newspapers, 


particularly the Osaka Asahi, fought most — 


persistently and resolutely for democracy 
and peace. Above all, it proved its strik- 
ing power in its relentless criticism of the 
Siberian Expedition undertaken by the 
government. Finally, the Jeranchi Cab- 
inet threatened to suppress the paper. 


Ill 


In the meantime the anti-militarist 
sentiment, once generated in student 
circles, further expanded steadily without 
limit, and in time was brought to a sudden 
explosion. This occurred in the following 
manner: 

In the spring of 1923, a number of 
militarists were observed energetically 
pushing through a plan to organize among 
the students of Waseda University an 
association for the study of military affairs 
under the guidance of some military offi- 
cers in active service. Alarmed by this 
news, some watchful students followed 


their activities carefully, and came to the © 


conclusion that they were connected with 
the secret plot of these militarists to win 
over the main body of college and uni- 
versity students in the country under their 
influence. So, when they learned that the 
opening ceremony of the association was 
being held in an auditorium of the uni- 
versity, they gathered around themselves 


many other students; and together ming- — 
ling among the audience, they vehemently ~ 


heckled and silenced one by one the 


speakers on the occasion, among the rest 


some eminent military and naval fie 
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high rank. They succeeded in occupying 
the platform for themselves, and at last 
turned the occasion into their own anti- 
militarist mass meeting. 

This was as a matter of course imme- 
diately followed by a startling collision 
between the students and the militarists, 
reinforced by a large group of their sturdy 
adherents. The strenuous struggle of the 
students against their formidable oppo- 
nents, often presenting bloody scenes, 
lasted over a period of fifty days, at the 
end of which they triumphantly emerged 


_ by holding a mammoth mass meeting, 


firmly supported by the sympathetic 
attitude of the public led by the press. 
Space forbids me to proceed to narrate 
the subsequent events that occurred in 
the course of the further march of the stu- 
dents anti-militarist movement, so I shall 
leave the subject by merely noting that it 
some time later resulted in the formation 
of a nationwide student organization for 
preventing the intrusion of any outside 
influences into universities and colleges. 
But, by and by, the government began to 
tighten its grip upon the students to inter- 
fere with their open activities. Alongside 
of this, there have arisen in recent years 
also a large number of fascist organiza- 


tions among students to check the activ- 


ities of more radical or progressive stu- 
dents. Once driven into a corner, they 
now find themselves tied up hand and foot 
and their movements of any coloring are 
at present completely at a standstill. Yet 
I strongly believe that the fire of the anti- 
militarist sentiment, once kindled in their 
youthful hearts, will never be extin- 
guished entirely. Far from that, it will 
continuously be kept alive, however 
slightly, to blaze up brilliantly again at an 
opportune moment in the future. 

So much for that. Now let us turn to 
the side of the laborers and farmers de- 
claring war against war. 


IV 


During the world war, the trade union 
movement in Japan, and along with it 
also the farmers’ union movement, made 
astonishingly great strides. And some 
time in the post-war period, or to be more 
exact right after the outbreak of the eco- 
nomic panic in 1920, those laborers and 
farmers who were organized in their own 
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unions began keenly to realize the urgent 
necessity of entering upon political action. 
Subsequently, after their indefatigable 
efforts of a few years, there came into 
existence the long awaited Rodo-Nomin-To 
(Workers and Peasants Party) in March, 
1926. Soon, however, the newborn party 
was split again and again. Thus the end 
of the year witnessed three separate 
parties of laborers and farmers. Besides 
these, there was also a proletarian class 
party of an illegal status, 7.e., the Nip- 
pon-K yosan-To (the Japanese Communist 
Party). The last named was the first to 
open a vigorous fight against the imperial- 
istic policies of the government. But, 
since the party was working underground, 
we have no full information about their 
activities along the indicated line, al- 
though to be fair we must state that there 
was strong evidence to show that they 
were highly intensive as well as far-reach- 
ing in their influence. 

Now, to come over to the side of the 
above three open or legal parties. Of 
these, only the Rodo-Nomin-To and the 
Nippon-Rono-To were perfectly articulate 
in their programs about their unreserved 
renunciation of imperialism. But aside 
from the matter of programs, it was the 
Rodo-Nomin-To, the left wing of the 
union, alone of all of them which unhesi- 
tatingly started an active anti-imperialist 
campaign, defying a great many insur- 
mountable obstacles laid before it. In 
addition to fighting under anti-imperialist 
slogans of a general character for the pre- 
vention of the approaching danger of im- 
perialist war, it also trenchantly clamored 
for the necessity for lifting from the 
shoulders of the poor and suffering the un- 
bearable burden of taxes resulting from 
the over-armament of the state. It further 
put up the urgent demands for the aboli- 
tion of secret diplomacy, and the emanci- 
pation of the oppressed population in the 
colonies. When the Tanaka Cabinet sent 
out troops to Tsinnan in May, 1927, it had 
literally to undergo a crucial test, desper- 
ately fighting under the slogan “ Hands off 
China”’; but it fought its way through to 
the end, though not a little staggering 
under the weight of the task. 

Fortune has now reduced the number of 
Japanese laborers’ and farmers’ parties to 
one only, and that one is the Shaka- 
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Taishu-To (Socialist Mass Party). Though 
this party still retains the old anti-imperi- 
alist slogans (if I am not misinformed), its 
activities along this line are now merely 
perfunctory. This is partly because their 
difficulties, extremely great from the start, 
have been infinitely aggravated since the 
beginning of the Manchurian Expedition 
in the autumn of the year before last. But 
the main cause of it must be sought in the 
fact that almost all of the most efficient 
and enlightened elements in the party 
have, for various serious reasons here un- 
spoken of, quit it once and for all to do 
their work directly among laborers and 
farmers entrenched in their unions. Under 
such circumstances, their activities for the 
prevention of war, too, have for the most 
part been lost from the view of the general 


public. Yet, after all available evidence, a2 


they still continue to flow as undereur- 


rents, silently waiting for a future time ; 
when they will irresistibly come up onthe 


surface again, put together into a mighty 
stream sweeping all before it. 

I do not despair a bit of the future of the - 
peace movement in Japan. For, after all, 
not only are the bulk of the Japanese 
people peace loving by nature, but they 
will also soon be forced by the stern reality 
of facts on all sides, and this especially in 
the direction of the national financial re- 
sources of the country, to be wide awake 
to the fact that it is peace, and peace 


alone, that can serve them as a stepping 


stone to the final solution of all the im- 
mensely difficult problems now besetting 
them. 
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Alcohol Education for 1934 and Beyond — 


By IDA B. WISE SMITH 


THE poetic dictum that ‘‘new occasions 
teach new duties’’ is especially true of the 
need for a more constructive program of 
alcohol education in this opening year of 
the relegalized alcoholic liquor traffic. 

And it is both significant and encourag- 
ing for all who have been confused and 
dismayed by the apparent defeat of the 
temperance cause during the past year, 
that such a program has been developed 
and already has received notable endorse- 
ment and approval at the hands of edu- 
cators, and civic and religious leaders 
throughout the country. 

Such a program of alcohol education 
adapted to every age up through the high 
school and opening college years, and em- 
bracing a presentation of thought-arrest- 
ing interest for adult citizens in every 
walk of life, is now available as a result of 
the scholarly and brilliant work of Miss 
Bertha Rachel Palmer, a widely known 
educator, for six years superintendent of 
public instruction in the state of North 
' Dakota, who is now director of the De- 
partment of Scientific Temperance Edu- 
cation of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

More than forty years ago the first 
broad program of what was then advanced 


scientific study of beverage alcohol was 
developed and embodied in the school 
statutes of more than forty states under 
the direction of Mary H. Hunt, who as the 
first director of scientific temperance for 
the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union was the pioneer in the field of 
education for health and physical fitness. 

The coming of Miss Palmer into this 
important work of study and appraisal of 
alcohol, in its effects upon the individual 
and society, is likewise an event of the first 
magnitude in the world of social endeavor 
against this great foe of our civilization. 

Long and painstaking study of this sub- 
ject by Miss Palmer in the light of the 
most modern educational and pedagogical 
practice has just culminated in nearly a 
solid year of fundamental and exhaustive 
research in the headquarters and Library 
of World Data and Documents of the 


Scientific Temperance Federation at Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


The first fruits of this intensive exam- — 
ination of the latest findings of science on = 
this great subject have just been published = 
in an unique ‘Syllabus in Aleohol Educa- 
tion,” which is perhaps the first unified —_ 
treatment of this entire subject in thor-_ a as 


ough pedagogical fashion. Miss Palio 
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work has been done in association with 
Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, Executive 
Secretary of the Scientific Temperance 
Federation, and Mrs. Emma L. Transeau, 
perhaps the best informed research stu- 
dent of the subject in this country. 

Already the interest in this new exposi- 
tion of the subject has brought requests 
from several of the outstanding national 
organizations serving youth in our Sunday 
schools and young people’s church so- 
cieties for the adaptation of its develop- 
ment of the question to their respective 
programs of study, embracing direct_y in 
their influence millions of young Ameri- 
cans. In addition to that a series of train- 
ing schools for social workers, Sunday 
school teachers and others interested has 
already been inaugurated with gratifying 
results in a number of states, and these 
will be continued until every section of the 
country has been reached. 

In this presentation Miss Palmer has 
outlined an exceedingly practical and 
comprehensive analysis of the subject of 
beverage alcohol, particularly as it con- 
cerns the everyday life of the individual. 
Positive visual instruction combined with 
simple but practical experiments which 
can be carried out by the pupils them- 
selves, under the direction of the teacher, 


‘strike the keynote of this new presenta- 


tion. 

* Miss Palmer bases her development of 
the subject upon these four scientific 
findings: 

1. Alcohol is a narcotic. Although for 
many decades termed a stimulant, the 
unanimous conclusion of scientists now is 
that its apparent stimulating effects are 
merely a chimera, a will-o-the-wisp that 
deceives the drinker while the poison is 
really benumbing_the faculties. 

2. Alcohol is a heart depressant always, 


-and a deterrent of every normal bodily 


function. 

3. Alcohol is a habit-forming drug. 

4, Alcohol is a dehydrating protoplasmic 
poison. 

Epitomizing in remarkably concise 
manner the voluminous studies of scien- 


- tists on the subject, Miss Palmer explains 


in detail the too often under-emphasized 
fact that, “Alcohol affects the faculties in 
inverse order of their development in the 


individual and the race”; that is, the 
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latest developed is the first to be dulled by 
its action. The importance of this lies just 
here, that while alcohol taken into the 
system does not at first seriously affect the 
heart or the power of locomotion it does 
at once tend to lessen self-control and con- 
fuse the judgment, while the consumer 
himself is totally unaware of the fact. For 
this reason the moderate drinker is today 
a more serious social menace than the 
habitual drunkard. 

Continuing, Miss Palmer points out 
that in direct reversal of earlier views, the 
facts now show that the psychological 
effects of ethyl alcohol are really first and 
most important, and that the physiolog- 
ical effects, though ultimately certain and 
lasting, are less obvious and direct. So 
the habit-forming quality of ethyl alcohol 
is carefully studied and proved, and the 
final fact that it is a protoplasmic poison 
and therefore a menace to the whole 
future of civilization, is carefully and 
vividly shown. 

One of the notable contributions of this 
“Syllabus in Alcohol Education” is the 
manner in which it explodes the assump- 
tion of liquor apologists that alcohol is to 
be found everywhere in nature as well as 
in the human body. Granting that there 
is an infinitesimal bit of truth in this asser- 
tion, Miss Palmer presents the scientific 
facts which completely answer this claim, 
when she clearly shows in-her syllabus 
that alcohol is not produced in any 
quantity without the aid of man. Nature, 
she points out at length, has a way of dis- 
posing of naturally fermenting products 
by evaporation which completely prevents 
their accumulation in any potable quan- 
tity, except where man has intervened to 
collect and manufacture it for his particu- 
lar use. 

In a succinct summary of the facts 
portrayed in a careful lesson-by-lesson 
set-up, and correlated for effective presen- 
tation in the classroom, Miss Palmer thus 
lists the tenfold division of the subject, 
knowledge of which can now be presented. 
in an attractive and compelling manner 
wherever codperation of volunteer or 
regular teachers is available: 


Alcohol Education today means the presenta- 
tion of the facts: 

1. That alcohol is of great value outside but 
not inside the body; that as a beverage it impairs 
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the nervous system and does not aid bodily 
functions. 

2. That alcohol is a habit-forming drug, and 
_ that the first drink is the one that can surely be 
controlled by conscious choice. 

3. That, while some people seem to use it with 
no apparent harm, no one tested is ever more 
skillful, or does more or better work after taking 
it, and ‘untold thousands have been ruined by it. 

That, because of individual differences and 
different conditions, people are affected by it in 
widely different ways. 

5. That summarize the findings of physiology 
and hygiene, and of the ways in which alcohol 
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does or may injure the mind and also the body. 


6. That record the reasons for, and the history 


of, the age-long fight against alcoholism. 

7. That trace the influence of financial inter- 
ests, drinking customs and traditions, and of the 
deceptive effects of alcohol itself upon the drinker. 

8. That explain the causes of temptation, 
eouecaly among young people. 

That epitomize the testimony of the great 
atau and how they reached the conclusions 
regarding the effects of aleohol. 

10. That point out what wise men and great 
leaders have said from their observations and 
experiences with alcohol. 
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“Kraaling”’ in Southern Rhodesia 


By WILHELMINA T. SHIELDS, Nyadiri, Southern Rhodesia 


ANp so we went “kraaling’—four of 
us in Lettie, five-year-old Lettie. Sally 
and Alice rolled up the bedding, mosquito 
net and all, and Murashwa and Mr. 
O’Farrell strung them on to the back of 
the car. Alice, Josephine, and I squeezed 
in on the back seat, where there were 
spaces between the gramophone and the 
food boxes. We hung our feet round the 
necks of water bottles, and kept our knees 
down with gramophone records. 

When we passed the boys down in the 
gardens by the Nyatenga River, we 
waved good-by as if we were off to the 
South Pole, but when we arrived at Sori 
about eleven o’clock, we decided that we 
were really setting out to find the equator 
and had found it pretty soon. 

About three o’clock we came upon the 
suburbs of Cidodo, stretching themselves 
out lazily over the huge rocks — round 
mud-and-pole huts, with thatched roofs 
through which the smoke rose languidly 
to the blue heavens. A banana grove sur- 
prised us in a little valley. A hut in the 
process of being built, surprised us in the 
middle of our road. But we went round it, 
as they do in Africa. 

Jonah had moved to Cidodo though his 
wife was still at the old station, Mango. 
You would love Jonah, his broad smile 
with little creases of joy running from his 
eyes, his untiring love and service for the 
Master, and his “twice twins.”’ They are 
a witness in themselves that twins are a 
blessing not a curse from God. It was 
up near the poles of the new school that 


was being built by Jonah that we gathered 
with a group of the Cidodians to sing and 
talk about the things of our Father’s 
Kingdom. Babies, babies, everywhere of 
course — it wouldn’t be Africa without. 
And most of them were just babies and 
beads and nothing more. Almost as soon 
as an African baby is born they dress it in 
its little girdle of beads, and often an ugly 
chuma round its neck to ward off evil 
spirits. 

I can’t tell of all the interesting things 
and people we saw on the way to Katiyo, 
or of the insight Murashwa gave us into 
the lives of these black children of God, 
in his own graphic way, hands featuring 
largely in expressing those fears and feel- 
ings which we white folk fail many times 
to appreciate to the full. 

We arrived at Katiyo just as the sun 
was setting red behind the scorching rocks. 
But the evening breeze sprang up and 
whispered amongst the musasa trees. 
The spell of the veld came over us. Just a 
small handful of Christians at Katiyo but 


how warm their greeting, and how joy- - 


fully they made our camp for the night, 
cutting down brush to make a low round 
wall to keep out wild animals, and village 
dogs. Lettie, framed in between two 
young musasa trees, formed the door, with 
a shelf for the wash basin, and lights for 
the supper table. 

That night we sat round a camp fire, 
watching a circle of eager, smiling, bright 
eyes in black mobile faces. We had the 
gramophone perched on a rickety table, 


ad 
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further there were none.” 


but the service was excellent, and soon the 
rhythm of the native airs caught us all 
swaying in sympathy, out there with the 
moon peering through the tree tops, and 
the drums beating faintly from some far- 
off carousing village. And when the little 
children began to nod sleepy heads, we 
took our own song books and sang the 
songs of Zion, then bowed to worship and 
praise our King. 

“King of Kings and Lord of Lords”... 

... Thy Kingdom come —Amen, even 
so come, Lord Jesus.” 

Miss King took the early morning serv- 
ice at Katiyo, and then we were packed in 
again on our way to Game Katiyo’s house. 
A boy went ahead of us to show the way, 
and even though at times we thought we 
couldn't get through or over, or even 
around, he smilingly beckoned us on, and 
on we went, by fits and starts, till we 
arrived. 

The younger of Game’s two wives had 

been over to the dispensary at Nyadiri 
with a wee pneumonia baby, her only 
child, and Alice and the mother had gone 
together to our cemetery to bury the little 
tired thing. There is something sacred to 
a native mother’s heart as well as our own, 
with such a link of friendship as that. We 
sat in a roofless hut and visited, and they 
could not show their appreciation of the 
visit enough. Game tried to put a goat in 
the car for Alice —and such a palaver 
when we tried to persuade them, that we 
said, “Thank you very much, but we will 
leave it behind as we haven’t room in the 
car.” 
“Room! Why, a goat can go in any- 
where. String it on behind; anything so 
long as you take it. Itis our gift.” Finally 
they were persuaded to give us a little 
chick instead. It sat under Murashwa’s 
feet in the front and behaved fairly well 
after it had got mixed up with the brake a 
few times and nicely heated up by the 
engine. 


We were all heated up by midday. The 


ploughed field really did it. Murashwa, 
who was our guide, had been told that we 
must follow certain wagon tracks if we 


wished to get on a road again. We fol- 


lowed them, like Lucy Gray’s parents, to 
the middle of a ploughed field, ‘‘and 
There were 
many tree stumps though, and Lettie got 
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hung up on one, coughed, and then lay 
limp and dead. Murashwa attacked the 
stump with an axe, and then Sally per- 
suaded Lettie to turn around and bump 
back the way we had come, till we lost the 
wagon tracks in a better road. 

Soon we were visiting at Civinji, a 
lonely kraal up in the hills. What a com- 
motion there was dressing up old Civinji 
in his regal clothes to pose for his picture. 
They all came to the car to listen to the 
gramophone. “More! More!” they cried 
delightedly, but we had to move on. 

“JT am the only one who has been to 
church who remembers,” I heard Civinji’s 
son saying. ‘‘I used to walk over to the 
church at Mashambanaka (two or three 
miles off) but now it is dead”’ (for lack of 
support). “How can we walk in the ways 
of God with no one to show us?” 

In the huts I saw the drums and the 
beer pots. Other sheep, who did not know 
the Good Shepherd, for they had never 
heard. 

I shall never forget our stop at Gondo, 
a village lying on a lonely flat-topped 
rock, a few yards from our make-believe 
road. Down below a woman was filling 
her pot from the spring. They all came 
down to meet us, dragging their frightened 
children after them. There were two men 
there with five wives apiece, and an old 
grandmother to keep all the wives in 
order. She was terrified of the gramo- 
phone, and would come nowhere near it. 
“Where are those men who are singing?” 
she asked, peering round behind the motor 
car. It was probably the first time most of 
them had heard of our Saviour and the 
love of the Father God. 

The people of Machekera had been 
waiting for us since morning, for they 
heard that we were coming, but it was 
late afternoon when we arrived. We sat 
under the trees to visit. I never go to 
Macherkera but I remember my first visit 
to the church school there, up on a rock in 
sight of all the surrounding country, and 
old Pendeke outlined against the blue sky 
calling ‘“Uyai! Uyai!’” to the villagers 
below. I thought of Jesus standing there 
with outstretched arms calling: “‘Come 
unto Me all.” How blessed it is that He 
calls all. 

And then on home in the gathering 
twilight. 
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Not far from Chitimbe, Lettie began to 
play up. Once or twice we tried to humor 
her, getting under her bonnet and teasing 
her into carrying on, getting out and push- 
ing her up the little hills so she could run 
down on the other side. But at last, when 
we found out that she was fainting from 
lack of petrol (what you call gas), we were 
forced to camp at Chitimbe for the night, 
and send word to Nyadiri that we were 
“stuck.” We had used up so much of our 
precious seventy-five-cents-a-gallon gas, 
going into “second” and “low” on the 
bad roads that we didn’t have enough in 
the tank for the hundred-mile trip. But it 

was a glorious night with the half moon 
and the stars for company, and David 
made us welcome in his quiet way. He 
sent boys off before dawn, a short cut 
across the mountain to Nyadiri. They 
could not go that night for fear of leopards. 

I awoke early next morning. The stars 

were singing together. I crept out. How 
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still that hush that precedes ihe ee of 
That kopje behind the thatched roof of __ 
the church seemed so close to God. My 
heart panted for him as did the Psalmist’s. 
The climb was worth it. As I reached the — 
top the sun rose golden and the hills, away, — 
away there in the distance were purple. = 
A bluebird sat down beside me on the rock F 
and as he sung his breast gleamed in 
golden glory. The long morning shadows 


on the veld, the tenderness of new green 3 
leaves, the beauteous shapes of treesand 
bush waking to the new day, the wonder- # 
ful panorama of hills unfolding all around - a 
me, caught at my throat. Moments ve 


passed. I found my face wet with tears. at 
Mr. O’Farrell found us. He brought a3 
William to doctor Lettie, and a basket of 
breakfast to sustain us. So we sat under 
the trees by the wayside, recounting our 
adventures in true native style. 3 
And the little chick sat by us and drank 
from his tin teacup, too. : ae 
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Motion Pictures—A New Approach _ £ 


By CATHERYNE COOKE GILMAN 


ABUNDANTLY present in every motion 
picture theater, on every billboard, in 
picture reviews and in advertising col- 
umns is the fact that we have failed to 
censor our films effectively. For twenty- 
five years we have tried codperation with 
the commercial interests of the films; we 
have tried previewing; we have published 
film estimates; we have arranged special 
performances for children and families, 
but our efforts have not increased the 
number of desirable films produced nor 
improved existing products. We have not 
stopped the film producer’s exploitation 
of children, youth, or retarded adults. 

The new plan to control the movies 
abandons all of these older methods and 
begins with the production of the film 
and with the legislation controlling it. It 
calls for federal legislation to provide for 
supervision of the selection and treatment 
of subject matter during the process of 
production, and for regulation of trade 
practices used in distribution and exhibi- 
tion. Such legislation should insure 
higher standards of production and will 


permit managers to respond to the over- 
whelming demand for pictures with finer 
moral and social principles and with oa 
better entertainment values. a 
The new plans purpose to encourage the y 
formation of new production groups and r 
to codperate with existing independent x 
producers who will furnish films in accord- ey 
ance with our national ideals of family life, + . 
of law observance, of international good Me 
will. ee. 
The Federal Motion Picture Councilin a 
America, Inc. is working along this line. 
The findings of the committee on research, — 
organized and financed by the Payne 
Fund, lend impetus to the movement. — 
The National Congress of Parents and — 
Teachers is demanding suitable films from — * 
independent or non-theatrical sourcesand 
necessary legislation to supervise produc- 
tion and exhibition of films. Every town, — 
every community, can help in this work 
by organizing itself. Specific tasks which % ; 
such an organization might undertake are vi 
for example: 
1. The study and support of gove 


ment legislation which aims: first, to 
‘supervise, during the process of produc- 
m, the selection and treatment of sub- 
ject material used in motion pictures 
ris entering interstate or foreign commerce; 
second, to regulate the trade practices of 
the industry such as block-booking and 
blind puns of films, contracts, arbitra- 


“Now upon the first day of the week, very 
s carly im the morning . 

“ Mary Magdalene and M ary the Mother 
of James and Salome, brought sweet spices 
that they might anoint Him...” 


__ Atmost two thousand years later, upon 
_ the first day of the week, very early in the 
_ morning, women in a jungle town in India 
slipped quietly from their beds, leaving for 
the moment their sleeping families and the 
 eares of their homes, and stole softly forth 
_ to worship that Risen Lord whom Mary 
- worshipped in the garden so long ago. 
_ here are hundreds of years between 
a Mary Magdalene and the women of the 
twentieth century; it is hundreds of miles 
between that garden in Jerusalem and the 
little Christian cemetery of Jagdalpur, 
India. Yet, there was a very certain 
reality about that story of the long ago as 
it was re-enacted early on Easter morning, 
last year, by the Indian women of Jagdal- 
_ pur. I have said re-enacted, and yet there 
__was no thought of drama in the hearts of 
the women. They came as sincerely and 
as simply as Mary and the others had 
come, to do honor to their Christ. 
, Draped in their graceful saries, and 
ming almost noiselessly in groups of 
__ twos and threes, even before the dawn had 
ally broken, they gathered in the place 
hat they had chosen. They brought no 
ifts, other than hearts stirred anew with 
ve and devotion to that One to whom 
le women of all the world owe all the joy 
hey have. Nature, herself, had brought 
t spices” in the fragrance of the 
dawn, full of the odor of the 
of the thousand flowers.” 
sadness of that first Easter morn- 
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tion, and other business nisin of 


the industry, which now prevent the 
exhibitor from responding to the demands 
of public opinion. 
2. The study and promotion of visual 
aids to religious and secular education. 
3. The location of independent film 
(Continued on page 141) 
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“On the First Day of the Week” 


By LOLA M. GREEN, Jagdalpur, India 


ing was replaced by a quietly exultant 
joy, a peaceful radiance that broke forth 
into subdued songs of joyous victory as 
the small groups formed a larger group of 
more than seventy women and, according 
to their own desire, started to the ceme- 
tery for their service. The thinking of 
American women would rebel at the idea 
of an Easter service in a cemetery. One 
marvels somewhat at the happy spirit of 
those women. In that group were many 
whose very dearest lay buried in that 
cemetery. In fact, there were few among 


them in whose hearts sad memories would ~ 


not be stirred by a visit to that place. Per- 
haps their desire was to exult in the cer- 
tainty that their loved ones, like the 
Master, were not dead, but had risen. 

The cemetery was not deserted. Two 
or three men, who in the same spirit had 
risen early to remember the risen Christ 
and their own not dead but living loved 
ones, slipped away at the arrival of the 
singing women. Fresh flowers, newly 
placed on various graves, spoke of even 
earlier visits. 

The service was beautifully simple. 
Mrs. Holland spoke quietly of the Master 
and of the women who throughout the 
ages have loved and served him. A song, 
a prayer or two, and the formal meeting 
was over. But that was not all. The glow 
of joy in the faces and the hearts of the 
women as they went back to their color- 
less, humdrum life, just as the soft beauty 
of the dawn gave place to the glory of the 
rising sun, revealed a greater glory within, 
that will witness throughout the days to 
come. They had met their Lord in that 
little meeting, and for a moment had hada 
glimpse of his ever-living Spirit. 
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EEDITORIAL: 


Ie 


EASTER GLORY 


The Lord is risen indeed. 

He is here for your love, for your need — 
Not in the grave, nor the sky, 

But here where men live and die; 

And true the word that was said, 

“Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 


Wherever are tears and sighs, 

Wherever are children’s eyes, 

Where man calls man his brother, 

And loves as himself another, 

Christ lives! The angels said: 

‘““Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 


— Richard Watson Gilder 


He Is Risen 

Bishop Thoburn was once asked by an 
unbeliever: ‘“‘Surely you do not accept the 
theory that a Jewish Teacher, dead for 
nearly two thousand years, is alive 
today?” 

The bishop quietly but confidently re- 
plied: “I know he is, for I have been 
talking with him this morning.” 

To him the most convincing proof of 
the resurrection was daily communion 
with the living Saviour. 

Jay S. Stowell tells of a man who was 
“window shopping” in a large city at 
Eastertime. Through the plate glass of a 
department store window he was looking 
at a large painting of the crucifixion of 
Jesus. Suddenly he was aware of a street 
boy standing at his side. 

“That’s Jesus,” remarked the boy. 

The man made no reply, but the boy 
volunteered further information, pointing 
to certain figures in the painting. ‘““Them’s 
Roman soldiers.” 

After a moment he added: ‘“‘They killed 
him.” 

Surprised at the boy’s enthusiasm, the 
man asked: “Where did you learn that?” 

“In a little mission Sunday school 
around the corner,’ was the reply. 

The man turned and walked thought- 
fully down the street; but he had not gone 
far when he heard the boy calling after 
him: “Say, Mister.” 

He came to a stop and waited until the 
youngster caught up. 
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“Say, Mister,” said the boy, “T wanted 
to tell you that he rose again.” 

That part of the story, which the boy 
had nearly forgotten, is the message that 
has been coming down to us through the 
ages. It is the message of the triumph of 
life over death. “He has risen; he is not 
here.’? — Church School Journal. 


The Earthquake and Our Missions 

The Indian Witness of January 25, 1934, 
gives more information about the damage 
done by earthquake January 15. Rev. 
Saul Johnson, the district superintendent, 
who lives at Muzaffarpur, wrote appar- 
ently the day after the catastrophe: “We 


are encamped under trees, and tents are ~ 


an immediate necessity. Then we shall 
need medicines, as cholera and plague are 
feared. There are thousands of dead 
bodies lying buried under the ruins. Miss 
Smith will be able to save quite a bit of 
the furniture of the ladies’ bungalow, but 
practically nothing of the furniture will 
be saved from the girls’ school.” 

A letter from Miss Smith, principal of - 
our school at Muzaffarpur, received too 
late to be printed in that issue but from 
which extracts were given, says that the 
day was cold and all the girls were seated 
in classes out in the sun, and this accounts 
for none of them being injured. The 
buildings fell almost instantly and a heavy 
loss of life would have resulted if the 
buildings had been occupied. All the 
school beds were saved because they, too, 
were out in the sun. 

Most of the buildings were destroyed 
but two fortunately did not fall — one in 
which were the food supplies and one at 
the other end of the group of buildings, 
which served as office and contained 
clothing, lamps and oil. The well, also, 
was not destroyed, so the most essential 
needs were supplied for a time. The cool- 
ness and self-possession of the missionary 
is shown by her saying that they missed 
only one day of school, thinking it better 
for the girls to have their usual class work. 
She wrote on Sunday and said that they 
had Sunday school that morning and were 
to have regular church services in the open 
in the afternoon. The church was too 
badly cracked to be safe. The Witness 
says that our property at Arrah also suf- 
fered. “The bungalow in which the ladies 
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lived shows many cracks and the portico 
ie is badly cracked and wrenched loose on 
| the sides. The front living rooms are un- 


me safe. Other buildings will need extensive 
repairs, but the cottages in which the girls 
: __ live are not seriously injured.” 

a Reid Hall of the Lucknow Christian 


College was badly cracked, but nothing is 
ie said about our property in Lucknow. 
aa Miss Marian Dalrymple shares with 
___ our readers a portion of a letter from Miss 
Mathilde Moses which carries out Miss 
Smith’s statement that the weather was 
ee cold. Miss Moses is in Bijnor. “January 
12 is said to have been the coldest day 
ever had in India in the memory of man. 
We had fires all day long and could have 
used them since, except that we have all 
been too busy to sit by them. The papers 
say that it has been ten per cent colder 
than normal this year and we have dis- 
tinetly felt it. Three men froze to death 
in Gujerat —far south of us. Isn’t that 
BA almost incredible?” The shock of the 
; earthquake was felt at Bijnor, but only 
slightly. Miss Moses says that the church 
at Muzaffarpur was dedicated only last 
year, being erected at great sacrifice by 
the people. Now it must be torn down. 
Of Darjeeling Mrs. Engberg wrote that 
the building was badly damaged. It will 
be remembered that this was said to be 
one of the finest school buildings in India, 
and was erected only a few years ago. 
It is built with a long main section and 
two wings which extend to the front 
from the ends of the main building. Both 
wings were badly damaged. Huge boul- 
ders fell and broke through the assembly 
hall and down into the kindergarten room 
below. Steel window frames were twisted 
out of recognition, and most of the win- 
dows in the entire building were broken. 
gts The main building is not seriously harmed, 
though some partitions and plaster have 
fallen. “The crack came from Fern Hill 
right up across the basket-ball court into 
the front of the building and shook it 
terrifically. The front steps are cracked 
and the doors no longer fit. The school 
will open in March as usual.” 
_ Crossword puzzle fans who have looked 
up lakh and found that it means one hun- 
dred thousand will find interest in the 
__ statement that the repairs will cost in the 
neighborhood of a lakh of rupees. In the 
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days when exchange was steady a rupee 
used to be worth about a third of a dollar. 
Add to this the probable cost of new build- 
ings at Muzaffarpur and repairs at other 
places and remember the advice of old — 
“Call upon the Lord.”” Surely only divine 
wisdom and power can guide our Society 
through these days. 

Church papers will tell of the extent of 
the damage to the buildings of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. We are not unmind- 
ful of their need but have room to stress 
only our own. However, our women will 
not forget that we are members of the 
Church and responsible for a share in its 
work as well as that of our Society. 


Ypesck 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


May 


1 Cheney, Alice, Japan; Sutherland, May E., 
India. 

2 Keeney, Dorothea L., China. 

4 Doltz, Henrietta J., Philippines. 

6 Reik, Elsie I., China. 

7 Alexander, V. Elizabeth, Japan. 

8 Watrous, Mary, China. 

9 Hoffman, Carlotta E., India; Simons, 
Marian G., Japan. 

10 Clancy, M. Adelaide and Heist, Laura, India. 

11 Whiting, Ethel L., India. 

12 Chadwick, Freda P., Netherland Indies; 
Holman, Sarah C., India. 

13 Bonafield, Julia, China; Erbst, Wilhelmina, 
Philippines; Pierce, Mildred L., India. 

14 Carson, Anna, Philippines. 

16 Dyer, Clara Pearl and Wilcox, Alice A., 
China. 

18 Adams, Marie, China; Greenwood, Ruth C., 
South America. 

19 Campbell, Eleanor L., India; Cone, Gertrude 
M., China; Thomas, Ruth F., Africa. 

20 Dingle, Leila V., Philippines; Nelson, Lena, 
China; Schlemmer, Hildegarde M. and 
Wells, Elizabeth J., India. 

21 Lewis, Margaret D., M.D., India; Nowlin, 
Mabel R., China. 

22 Bailey, Barbara M., Japan; Ostrom, Eva, 
North Africa. 

23 Ashbrook, Anna, India; Golisch, Anna Lulu, 
China. 

24 Prentice, Margaret M., China. 

25 Huibregtse, Minnie, India. 

27 Studley, Ellen M., China; White, Anna 
Laura, Japan. 

28 Westcott, Pauline E., China. 

29 Holmes, Maybel M., China. 

30 Van Dyne, L. Frances, North Africa. 

31 Blakely, Mildred, Philippines. 


(Addresgs given in the January FRIEND.) 
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Miss Ella C. Shaw 

WueEn Miss Shaw went to China in the 
vigor and beauty of her young woman- 
hood, it was to offer her life for service, as 
she once told me, for the ‘‘regions beyond.” 
Her appointment however was to the city 
of Nanking. In that one city she lived 
and loved and labored beyond the expira- 
tion of her three score and ten years. In 
the forty-seven years she gave to China, 
she took six furloughs of the regulation 
length, and had returned to China at 
China’s request, the seventh time. 

On last December 8 she wrote me about 
the work in general, mentioning every 
| missionary in the station. Only at the 
close of her letter did she speak of the cold 
that was keeping her confined. ‘ But,” 
she wrote, “I’m about well and hope to be 
back on my job next week.’ But two 
days after her seventy-first birthday, and 
three days before Christmas, she slipped 
away to spend it with her Master in the 

“regions beyond.” 

Miss Shaw had the distinction of hav- 
ing initiated a major portion of the work 
for women and children of our mission in 
Nanking. In 1887 she started evangelistic 
work for women. In the following year 
she opened our boarding school for girls. 
When in 1912 the Bible Teacher’s Train- 
ing School (a union school) was estab- 
lished, she was chosen as its first principal. 
She continued in that position until her 
last furlough in June, 1929. In 1930 the 
major responsibility assigned to her was 
Hitt Bible Training School. 

To all of these schools she brought a 
rare combination of gifts; some innate, 
others doubtless acquired through dint of 
circumstances and experience. Two that 
were outstanding were the efficiency of the 
“practical woman of affairs” and the soul 
force of the mystic. She inspired confi- 
dence in the individual and imparted a 
sense of stability to the group or enter- 
prise. 

A few sentences from the appreciation 
of her long-time friend and co-worker, Dr. 
James, who conducted her funeral service 
in Nanking, will interpret Miss Shaw’s 
life in China better than any word of my 
own could: “Miss Shaw was rich in her 
devotional life — the secret to all those 
‘fruits of the Spirit’ which she so loved to 
speak about. She was remarkably sane, 


and always constructive in her interpreta- 
tions. Whatever the adverse or alluring — 
incidents that thwarted or diverted others,  _— 
she never thought of herself in any other 
function or connection but that of bring- = 
ing Christ to China and China to Christ. 
Her greatest work and greatest interest 
was in the direct evangelistic work for 
women. She spent the best years of her 
robust womanhood going from town to 
town, from village to village, taking a 
Bible woman with her, but always herself 
teaching and praying in the homes of the 
people. To multitudes of people hers was 
the first foreign face ever seen; and hun- 
dreds of people throughout all this region 
remember her as the kind, courteous, 
courageous, cheerful, noblehearted, sacri- 
ficial foreign woman who was their best 
and best-beloved sister. They weep, and 
mourn their loss.” 

With them, and her missionary col- 
leagues and multitudes of friends around 
the world, we too “sorrow yet rejoice.” 

OrpHa C. AVANN. 
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Personal Mention 


Mrs. James S. Lewis, editor of the 
Junior Missionary Friend, has recently 
lost her father, Mr. William E. Watt of 
Evanston, Ill. Since the death of Mr. 
Lewis, Mrs. Lewis has made her home 
with her father and mother. Mrs. Watt 
is the sister of our Mrs. F. H. Sheets. 
To both these friends we extend our 
sympathy. ° 

Miss Blanche Apple of Hinghwa, and ‘ 
Miss Jessie Wolcott of Nanking, China, & 
have returned to this country for fur- 
lough. Miss Apple was called home by 
the serious illness of her mother, who af 
passed away about two weeks after Miss = 
Apple reached her home. Sas 

Miss Juliet Johnson, furloughing after __ 
one term at Hwa Nan College, Foochow, : 
China, under Des Moines Branch, was 
married on February 3 to Dr. H. W. 
Gamble of Missouri Valley, lowa. a ee 

Miss Elizabeth Hoge returned in Febru- 
ary from her long and splendid service in 
India. She was met in New York ee 
friends. be 

The furlough address of Miss ieee. 
gene C. Retin 3 is Crescent City, a are 


_ Miss Gertrude Becker is returning from 
India via Europe. She expects to reach 
New York in April. 


Miss Hazel Wood expects to sail in April 
returning to India via the Pacific. 


Miss June Redinger of Netherlands 
Tadlios is expected home in April. 


pesck 


_ Motion Pictures— A New Approach 
(Continued from page 187) 
_ libraries, the collection of non-theatrical 
film catalogues, and the necessary ar- 
- yrangements for distribution and exhibi- 
_ tion of non-theatrical or independent 
entertainment films in community audi- 
_ toriums. 
_ 4, The development of amateur motion 
_ picture clubs for the production, distribu- 
tion and exhibition of pictures under 
competent leadership. 
85. The organization of junior motion 
___ picture exhibition clubs to give regular 
programs in school or community audi- 
—_ toriums. 
6. The preparation of publicity for 
organization bulletins on current motion 
picture research and plans for programs. 
_ The preparation of material for state and 
national annual reports, and exhibits for 
- annual conventions. 
The organization should write during 
each session of Congress to the clerk of the 
yee and to the clerk of the House of 
_ Representatives, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for all bills introduced concerning 
motion pictures. 
Information concerning independent 
- film production, visual aids to religious 
education, and the location of inde- 
_ pendent film libraries, may be had by 
writing The Federal Motion Picture 
Council in eae Inc., 134 B Street 
a5 SM E. , Washington, D. C. 


| peck 
Peace Crusade for 1934 


Ture is no need to emphasize further 

the tension and distrust that exists in the 
_ world today. We must be concerned with 
That we can do about it. It is not enough 
r us to hate war nor even, as Dr. Tittle 
Evanston puts it, to hate in ourselves 
e things that make for war. Indeed 
we must do our part in forming a practical 


ras 
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program that can deal with the tangled 
international relations. The Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches has launched a Peace Cru- 
sade for 1934, a crusade in which the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
might well take part. 

The council has provided for the 
appointment of three commissions: the 
first to study the Christian basis of world 
peace; the second to study the problems 
of peace policies, and the third to study 
the program of peace education, It hopes 
through these commissions to analyze 
the position of the churches on world 
peace, to define Christian patriotism, to 
study the causes of war and the peace 
machinery now in existence, to investi- 
gate the problems of armaments, and 
finally to suggest methods of educating 
for peace. 

The Federal Counceil’s department of 
International Justice and Goodwill at 
105 East 22d Street, New York City, 
will codperate with every organization in 
its study and education for peace. 


H. 8. E. 
peck 


Peace 


“The nations shall learn war no more,”’ 
And arms be put away. 

With longing hearts we now await 

The dawning of the day. 


No army shall be needed then; 
All fear of war shall cease. 
Oh, hasten, Father God, the time 
Of everlasting peace! 
GENEVIEVE PERRINE CHENEY. 


Happenings Here and There 


What used to be called agricultural 
waste is no longer wasted — some of it 
at least. Motor fuel is being made from 
oat hulls and window frames are con- 
structed from cornstalks. 

New York has a paper published for 
the benefit of foreign-born residents. It 
i called American News, and its subtitle 

, “News of the Week for New Amer- 
ak ” Jt employs a vocabulary of only 
nine hundred words— enough for the 
alien who wishes to acquire a working 
knowledge of our language. 

A London museum has recently paid 

(Continued on page 148) 


Prepared under the direction of the Forward Movement Committee 


WHEN this page is read, Motorcades 
will be touring the country. When it is 
written, in late February, this unprece- 
dented winter has covered much of the 
country with snow which may not be good 
for motors but which does not hinder the 
journeys of the mind and imagination. 
And not all Motorcades need wait for the 
passing of winter, for not all parts of the 
country are troubled (or blessed) with 
snow. 

The first Motorcade, in Pacific Branch, 
was reported to be a great success. Balti- 
more Branch came second, with Mrs. 
H. E. Woolever, Miss Cilicia Cross of 
Africa and Miss Lulie P. Hooper, home 
base secretary, holding their first meeting 
in Pine Bluff, N. C., on February 23. Sa- 
vannah, Ga., had the next, and then the 
tour of Florida began with a negro mass 
meeting in Jacksonville, on February 25. 
March 14 was expected to find that group 
of people back in Georgia for three more 
meetings. 

Topeka Branch, too, started in Febru- 
ary with a team which included Mrs. C.L. 
Mead and Mrs. Ralph Cushman. On 
February 27 there was a meeting at Salt 
Lake City, Utah; February 28, Cheyenne, 
Wy., and then ’ March is 2 and 3 in 
Colorado cities. 

These are past, but other Motorcades 
are just beginning their visitations. For 
that reason, the dates as far as can now 
be announced, are given here, so that 
every member of the Society may see 
what meeting will be near enough so that 
the members of her auxiliary can make 
up their own motorcades and attend. 
Branches not mentioned here are having 
their tours in May. 

Philadelphia Branch has as its national 
officer: Mrs. Dorr Diefendorf, April 2-6; 
Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, April 8-15; Miss 
Clementina Butler, April 15-20. Miss 
Mary Collins, missionary from Japan, and 
Mrs. W. H. Dievler, the home base secre- 
tary, complete this team. And here are 
the dates: 


April 4. Pottsville 
2. Philadelphia and 


(Branch Quarterly) 
Stroudsburg 5. Sunbury and 
8. Providence Lewistown 


gr the 13. Waynesburg and 
Phillipsburg Connellsville 
3 Altoona 15. Johnstown 
9. Hollidaysburg and 16. Cumberland and 
Indiana Hagerstown, Md 
10. Brookville and 17. York, Pa. 
Meadville 18. Dover, Del. 
11. Sharon and Butler 19. Chester, Pa. 
12. Pittsburg 20. Trenton, N. J., and 
Palmyra 


Baltimore Branch continues its Motor- 
cade in April with a team consisting of 
Miss Clementina Butler, Miss Ethel Wal- 
lace, missionary from China and three 
Branch officers: Mrs. Carl F. New, Mrs. 
William E. Moore and Mrs. Foster B. 


Davis. 
April 
2. Winchester, Va. 10. Havre de Grace and 
3. Winchester, Va. and Rising Sun, Md. 
Frederick, Md. 11. Elkton and 
4. Mt. Airy, Md. and Middleton, Md. 
Union Bridge, Md. 12. Stillpond, Md. - 
5. Westminster, Md. Coevciat Quarterly) 
6. Reisterstown and 13. Dover, f 
Pikesville, Md. (District quay) 
8. Jarrettsville, Forest 15. Salisbury, Md. 
Hill and Belair, Md. 16. Onancock, Va. 
9. Smith Chapel and 


Aberdeen, Md. 


Cincinnati Branch starts on April 2, 


with Mrs. F. J. McConnell, Miss Elma 
Rosenberger, missionary from Korea, and 


Mrs. i. Gaver, home base secretary. 
April 

2. Newark, Ohio 12. Corbin, Ky. 

8. Cambridge and 13. Lexington, Ky. 

Caldwell 15. Maysville, Ky. 

4, Parkersburg, W. Va. 16. Portsmouth, Ohio 

5. Huntington, W. Va. 17. Hillsboro 

6. Harlin, Ky. 18. Marysville 

8. Kingeport, Bristol and 19. Van hig 


Johnson City, Tenn. 20. 
9-11. Knoxville, Tenn. 22. 
(Branch Quarterly) 


Fi 
Norwalk Ohio 


Des Moines Branch Motorcade has Mrs. 
J. C. Shover, April 10-13; Mrs. F. F. 
Lindsay, April 15-27; Miss Blanche Bair, 
missionary from Korea, and Mrs. Flora 8. 
hee Branch president. 


rr rie 17. Macon, Mo. 
Rockford, and 18. Chillicothe 
Kanawha, lowa 19. Hopkins, Mo. 
11. Nevada and Tama 20. Mt. Ayr, Iowa 
12. Vinton 22. Council Bluffs 
13. Burlington 23. Glenwood 
15. Burlington, 24. Harlan and 
Ft. Madison and Guthrie Center 
Keokuk 25. Manson 
16. Kahoka and 26. Onawa 
Hannibal, Mo. 27. Spirit Lake, Iowa 


Topeka Branch continues with Mrs. 
F. F. Lindsay, April 4-13; Mrs. J. C. 
Shover, April 15-25; Miss Winnogene C. 
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joes 


Penney, missionary from South America, 
and Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew, Branch sec- 
_ retary of field support. 


April 16. 


] 
Dodge City, Kan. 
4, Beatrice, Neb. 17. Dodge City, Kan. 
6-8. Lincoln, ‘Neb. 18. Hutchison, Kan. 
(Branch euartarly) 19. Enid, Okla 
9. Fremont, Neb 20. Cushing, Okla. 


10. Kearney, Neb. 23. 

ny Holdredge, Neb. 24, 

_ 12. Hastings, Neb. 25. 
‘13. Beloit, Kan. 


Bartlesville, Okla. 
Parsons, Kan. 
Manhattan, Kan. 


Northwestern Branch Motorcade is in- 
terrupted by the midyear meeting of the 
____ general officers at Evanston the first of 
_ May, but will be strengthened rather than 

__ weakened, since so many officers will be 

__within its bounds. Its team consists of 
Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, April 16-20; 
Mrs. Dorr Diefendorf, April 24-27 and 
May 7-11; Miss Mildred Drescher, mis- 
-___ sionary from India, Mrs. C. N. Timmons, 
> home base secretary and Mrs. R. L. 

Marquis. 


= April 4 26. Vincennes, Ind. 
- 16. Valparaiso, Ind. 27. Decatur, Ill 
17. Madison and May 
Tomah, Wis. 7. Sterling, Ill. 
18. Eau Claire and 8. Battle Creek and 


ss Marshfield, Wis. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
19. Appleton and 9. Cadillac and 
Fond du Eac, Wis. Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
20. Milwaukee and 10. Midland and 
= Kenosha, Wis. Bay City, Mich. 
24. Muncie, Ind. 11. Port Huron, Mich. 


25. New Albany, Ind. 


New York Branch has on its team Mrs. 
_H. M. LeSourd, April 23-27, in New 
~ York and Miss Clementina Butler, April 
22-27 in New Jersey. Mrs. F. J. Mc- 
fe Connell will tour in May — for midyear 
meeting divides these meetings, also. 
_ Missionaries are Miss Edna Bradley from 
- India and Miss Mary Collins from Japan, 
and Branch officers Mrs. R. C. Osborne, 
and Mrs. William C. Petherbridge. 


April May 

22. Atlantic City, N. J. 7. Jamestown, N. Y. 
23. Syracuse, N. Y. 8. Olean, N. Y. 
24. erkimer, N. Y 9. ©. Aurora, N. Y. 
25. Albany, N. Y 10. Avon, N. Y. 
26. Oneonta, N. Y. 11. Geneva and 
27. Elmira, N. Y. 


ee sion, N.Y: 
‘peack 
_ Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 141) 


at Ete Bas for a world famous art treasure — 
_ the Beery situla, a holy water bucket 
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Dean Swift, the great satirist, had a 
habit of annotating published copies of 
his writings. In 1745 his library was sold 
and his own set of Faulkner’s edition of 
his works disappeared. One volume of 
this set has been discovered by one of 
Swift’s biographers, in a library in Ireland. 
Many of the pages bear notes in Swift’s 
own handwriting. 


Road building is not wholly a modern 
art. There is said to be a road on the 
island of Crete on which an automobile 
can be driven at sixty miles an hour — 
and the road was built about 1500 B.C. 


The teachers in France who carry on 
propaganda against military service have 
been threatened by the minister of educa- 
tion that action will be taken against 
them. In reply they state that they will 
continue to preach peace in school or out, 
“without a thought of conforming to the 
rules laid down by armament manufac- 
turers and their representatives.” If they 
cannot do this, they say, they will walk 
out. 


Robert Burns, in 1786, published the 
Kilmarnock edition of his poems to meet 
the need for $100. This edition has just 
been sold for about $6,000. 


Three months after the long drought 
ended, Cheriton Fitzpaine, Eng., still had 
a water shortage. Water was far more 
precious than bread. Many families had 
to beg it from those whose wells were 
functioning, and extra drinking water was 
rationed out to the children by the village 
schoolmaster. In homes, water that had 
been used for cooking was used a second 
time for bathing and again a third time 
for washing clothes. One can hardly won- 
der that the correspondent wrote, “There 
is fear of an epidemic.” 


Telephone service has been established 
between Algiers, Tunis and Sweden. 


Queen Mary of England has been made 
a Doctor of Music. The degree was con- 
ferred upon her at Buckingham Palace by 
Sir Hugh Allen, director of the Royal 
College of Music. After the ceremony the 
queen received from the Prince of. Wales, 
president of the college, a jewel and chain, 
the gift of the college. 

The “Irish” potato is now said to be 


native to the western plateau of South 
America. 


“THINK ON THESE THINGS” 


Heritage 


Peace is mankind’s inheritance. Too long 

The jealous war-gods have contrived to hold 
From earth her destiny, by seers foretold, 
Proclaimed in benison of angel-song; 

For, whether yields the battle to the strong, 
Who strive for pride of power, for greed of gold, 
Or to the weak, by tyranny made bold, 

Yet war remains, the great, unvanquished wrong. 
O hesitating world, assert thy right, 

Prove title to thy new and fair estate, 

Fulfill the prophecy that strife shall cease; 

Gird on thine armour for the bloodless fight 
That soon shall bring thy triumph, ultimate, 
The final victory, Universal Peace. 


Virainia D. Sims. 
epoch 


The Final Armistice 


Christ of the glowing heart and golden speech, 
Drawn by the charm divine of Thy sweet soul, 
The nations tend unto that far-off goal 
Whereof the sages dream, the prophets preach. 
We shall not always fail, we yet shall reach 
Through toil and time that shining tableland 
To which Thou beckonest with wounded hand. 
Forevermore Thy goodness doth beseech 
A warring world to lay its weapons down. 
So shall we rest and songs of plenty drown 
The wail of hunger; and our bitter tears, 
Streaming unstanched through all the dreadful 
years 
And freely flowing still, shall yet be dried, 
When Thou art King who once was crucified. 
— Frank B. Cowgill 
in “Quotable Poems, Vol. II.” 


oooh 
Resurrection 


What is the story of Easter Day? 

Back in the ages there lived a Man, 

Simple and humble and true and good, 
Loyal in all to His Father’s plan, 

Serving His fellows as best He could; 
Carpenter; Mystic; Servant; Sage; 

Why should we marvel they knew Him not, 
They, simple folk of a darkened age, 

He, the one light whom that age begot? 
Living among them, nobly He wrought; 

Nailed to the tree, yet He pled for His foes: 
Earth hushed its breathing while life and death 


fought, 
Death could not hold Him, and so He arose. 
Life is the story of Easter Day 


What is the message of Easter Day? 
Simple the logic: who runs may read 
Letters that glow in the Easter skies: 
Children of earth, in your sorrow and need, 
Christ has arisen, so ye shall arise. 
Out of all terror of death and the tomb, 
Into the glorious joy of life; 
Out of discouragement’s fatal gloom, 
Into the workaday battle and strife; 
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Out of the commonplace worry and stress, 
Into the peace that shall ever abide; 
Out of all standards of selfish success, 
Into self-conquest that flings them "aside. 


Life is the message of Easter Day. 
— Elizabeth M. Clark. 


peok 
The Easter Guest 


I knew Thou wert coming, O Lord Divine; 

I felt in the sunlight a softened shine, 

And a murmur of welcome I thought I heard, 
In the ripple of brooks and the chirp of bird; 
And the bursting buds and the springing grass 
Seemed to be waiting to see Thee pass; 

And the sky, and the sea, and the throbbing sod 
Pulsed and thrilled to the touch of God. 


I knew Thou wert coming, O Love Divine, 

To gather the world’s heart up to thine; 

I knew the bonds of the rock-hewn grave 
Were riven, that, living, Thy life might save. 
But blind and wayward I could not see 

Thou wert coming to dwell with me, e’en me; 
And my heart o’erburdened with care and sin, 
Had no fair chambers to take Thee in. 


Not one clean spot for Thy feet to tread, 

Not one pure pillow to rest Thy head; 

There was nothing to offer, no bread, no wine, 
No oil of joy in this heart of mine; 

And yet the light of Thy kingly face 

Illumed for Thyself a small dark place, 

And I crept to the spot by Thy smile made sweet, 
And tears came ready to wash Thy feet. 


Now let me come nearer, O Lord Divine! 
Make in my soul for Thyself a shrine; 
Cleanse, till the desolate place shall be 
Fit for a dwelling, dear Lord, for Thee; 
Rear, if Thou wilt, a throne in my breast; 
Reign, I will worship and serve my guest. 
While Thou art in me — and in Thee I abide — 
No end can come to the Eastertide. 
— Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


peck 
What Does Easter Mean to You? 


Does it mean the end of winter’s reign, 
Bright skies and welcome warmth again, 
Singing of birds, budding of trees, 

And sweet spring odors on the breeze 
From daffodil and crocus bed 

And balsam branches overhead? 

Sad is the world, and cold and gray, 

If this is all of Easter Day. 


But if this blessed season brings 

A firmer faith in holy things; 

Assurance of a living Lord; 

A strengthening of the tender chord 

Of love that binds us to the life to come 


Where loved ones wait us in the heavenly home, rh 


No pain nor loss can e’er efface the bliss, 
Dear friend, of Easter when it means all this. 
— May "Ricker Conrad in ‘‘ Quotable Poems.” 


Intercession 


In a certain conference in the middle 
_ west the skies were gray — there were no 
funds to send a needed missionary. So 
_ great was the need that some mission- 
aries from this station in India had cabled 
from their meager salaries a part of the 
‘passage money to hasten her return. She 
sailed September 27 with the balance~of 
her passage money advanced by the 
treasurer. That money must be returned, 
and another furloughed missionary was 
sadly needed in the Philippines. There 
was but one thing to do and they did it. 
A call went out to 265 auxiliaries: “By 
means of the ministry of intercession 
every auxiliary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of Indiana Conference 
will meet together around the Mercy 
Seat, October 19.” 
It was the plan that each auxiliary 
pend two hours at the altar of their own 
hurch sometime during that day. Money 
was not to be solicited; a plate for offer- 
ngs was to be placed near the altar. 
What were the results? 
This column does not need to tell you; 
every Christian steward knows positively 
what the results were. The Lord of the 
arvest heard those earnest prayers and 
id send his laborers forth into the harvest. 
Women met at 6.30 a.m., and all through 
that day. All over that conference women 
ere praying — praying definitely, pray- 
, ¢ for the Kingdom, praying in accord- 
ance with His will. Oh, yes, the money 
came — $735. But greater than the 
noney was their splendid adventure in 
‘aith. Women, and men, too, that day 
roved that the God whom they trusted 
ras abundantly able and willing to an- 
wer their prayers. Such an experience 
ives not only a present thrill, but an un- 
uestioned faith in future power. And 
10se missionaries sent out with such a 
ediction will have an added power in 
ngdom service. Eternity will show the 
ue of that prayer meeting. Of course 
women, so blessed, are now seeking 
the Master Personality an ability to 
e new members, and seeking, they 
l find.” 
: Mrs. 8S. A. WATERMAN. 


Fellow-Workers for the Truth 


THE STEWARDSHIP OF POSSESSIONS 


The idea of sharing our possessions is 
inextricably bound up with love. “No 
offering of mine own I have, nor works my 
faith to prove; I can but give the gifts He 
gave, and plead his love for love.’’ When 
I would understand how to give, I listen 
for his guidance. 

Monday:— The technique of loving; 
God so (in such a manner) loved that He 
gave. John 3:16; James 1:22; James 
2:14, 20. 

Tuesday:— Love is the cornerstone of 
Christian character. 1 John 4:11, 21. 

Wednesday: — The great command. 
Mark 12:28, 34. 

Thursday:— Love analyzed. Patience 
— Love suffereth long; Kindness — and is 
kind. Generosity — Love envieth not; 
Humility — Love vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up; Courtesy — Doth not be- 
have itself unseemly; Unselfishness — 
Seeketh not her own; Good temper — Is 
not easily provoked; Guilelessness — 
Thinketh no evil; Dependability — Love 
never faileth. 1 John 2:3, 14. 1 Cor. 18. 

Friday:— Those who have learned the 
technique of loving give themselves as 
well as their possessions. Often it is easier 
to give money than to accept responsibil- 
ity.. Above all else today, we need to 
know how to love and give. Matt. 5:13, 
16. 

Saturday:— Are we conscious of our 
need of knowing how to love? Eph. 3:16, 
19; Matt. 7:18, 20. 

Sunday:— Love misunderstood. 

Now Dives feasted daily, and was gorgeously 
arrayed; 

Not at all because he liked it, but because ’twas 
good for trade. 

That the poor might have more calico, he clothed 
himself in silk; 

And surfeited himself on cream that they might 


have more milk. 
And el to show his sympathy for the deserving 


He did ° a useful work himself that they might 
do the more. 


Romans 13:8, 10. | 
“Tt was never loving that emptied the 
heart, nor giving that emptied the purse.” 


ANNE L. RUCKDESCHEL. 
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Real W. F. M. S. Folk 


Tue subject of this sketch was “‘pre- 
destinated”’ a missionary woman. Before 
her father was married, a good lady in the 
church he attended told him she was 
praying that he might sometime have a 
missionary daughter. He married into a 
family which was identified with home 
missionary projects, having contributed 
to the building of two pioneer churches 
and a college. An older sister helped 
organize and was the first president of the 
auxiliary in her church, which position 
she held for nearly thirty years. The 
bride and groom offered themselves to 
the Mission Board for service abroad, but 
funds were lacking to send them. They 
therefore undertook work in a difficult 


home missionary field where they suffered ° 


many privations, but laid foundations 
which abide. Support was uncertain, but 
faith was strong. The only luxuries were 
books and church papers. The HEATHEN 
Woman’s FRIEND was subscribed for even 
before the home was started. Many a mis- 
sionary sermon was preached in school- 
houses and churches to the scattered 
settlers. With interest, the preacher’s 
little daughter watched her father on the 
floor making missionary maps on muslin, 
and pondered over the pictures in his mis- 
sionary books. Never will she forget the 
time that mother left her little flock and 
went as delegate to ‘Branch Meeting,” 
whatever that might be! Eagerly she 
listened to the report made to father on 
the return. At length, she saw her first 
real missionary and was impressed with 
stories she told and the “lily shoe” she 
exhibited. Mother’s auxiliary showed the 
lady so much appreciation that little 
brother told his sister he had decided 
what he was going to be when he “got 
big — a returned missionary!” 

When she was twelve, the little girl read 
two ‘thrillers,’ the “Life of William 
Carey”? and “Mission Work in the Fiji 
Islands.”’ She was beginning to feel that 
she “ought to be a missionary,” but was 
positive she didn’t want to be. She heard 
much in her home about “becoming a 


Mrs. John C. Shover, 610 Livermore Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Christian”? but decided she would not, 
because she ‘“‘would have to be a mis- 
sionary, then.” However, during one of 
her father’s revivals, she sought his study, 
and asked him to help her. Together they 
knelt and tenderly he led her to dedication 
of her life to Christ’s leadership. The 
missionary question was settled at the 
same time. When later she told her par- 
ents of her desire to become a medical 
missionary, they told her they would do 
all in their power to help her prepare for 
such service. 

Meantime, the preacher’s health had 
failed from overstrain. He was obliged 
to give up his work, and moyed to 
Topeka. Here our future leader became 
a member of a children’s missionary soci- 
ety — the Hu King Eng Band — of which 
lovely Mary Ninde (now Mrs. Gamewell) 
was the leader. Dr. and Mrs. P. M. Buck, 
Dennis and Ernest Osborn of India also 
came within her horizon and deepened her 
purpose to go to India some day. But 
business reverses came following a final 
break in the father’s health. Dreams of 
college went glimmering as the family 
closed the door of the first home they had 
owned and boarded the train for Florida 
in search of health. The young girl was 
assailed by doubts and distress though she 
tried to appear cheerful “in the day- 
time.” Alone, at night, she questioned, 
“Does God know about this? Does he 
care that my parents have broken in his 
service? Does he want me to be a mis- 
sionary? How can I?” But faith con- 
quered, and the first Sunday she was in 
Florida she gathered the children of the 
community together for Sunday school. 
The school grew to a membership of two 
hundred, and from the collections a neat 
sum was sent to Mrs. Buck in India where 
it was hailed as a ‘“‘definite answer to 
prayer for a specific need.” 

Opportunities for continuing the educa- 
tion of their children were sought — or 
made — by the parents, and after a year 
they were back in school. Our girl joined 
the Student Volunteer Band as soon as 


(Continued on page 147) 
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A Page From a 
Student Secretary’s Report 


Bi _ We began the work of this department 
___ by making contacts with college girls and 
_ with high school girls who were planning 
to go to college. We taught at our summer 
_ school of missions at Kiski, and have been 
corresponding with some of the girls since 
_- they have gone to school. We are also 
_ acting as Contact Woman in our own 
_ auxiliary in order to be better able to 
~ make suggestions to other workers. 
As someone has said, ‘‘The light shines 
farthest that shines brightest at home,”’ 
and just when we were regretting that we 
- had not been able to make the college 
visits and contacts we had hoped we found 
- one day an opportunity right on our own 
- doorstep. The minister of the colored 
_ Methodist Church in our town has a 
daughter who was graduated with honor 
from high school last June. She was 
hungry for an education but the way 
seemed blocked until, with the assistance 
___ of some friends, we were able to enter her 
at one of our colleges. We have under- 
ff 


taken to provide her with clothes, gather- 
-_ ing them from some of the college girls of 
the community. And we are thrilled with 
the word that has just come that she is an 
__ Astudent and heads the Liberal Arts De- 
partment for this semester; and this in 
spite of the fact that she borrows her 
books for study, and washes dishes to help 
earn her way. 

- Our efforts to secure Student Center 
Chairmen were first directed to four 
schools near home that had recently been 
_ changed from the rank of normal schools 
to that of teachers’ colleges. We have 
_ made several visits to the towns, calling 
on the ministers and on some of the mis- 
-sionary women, seeking their codperation 
finding just the right woman for the 
office. 

At Branch Meeting we had opportunity 
of making contacts with some women 
rom two other college towns, and have 
nvitations to visit both schools on our 
to Branch Meeting next year. 

was voted at Branch Meeting to 


STUDENT 4% 


Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


create the offices of conference and dis- 
trict student secretaries. We have been 
sending out instructions and materials to 
these new secretaries as fast as we receive 
their names and many are now at work 
presenting the student department aims 
and plans at conference and district meet- 
ings, selecting contact women in the 
auxiliaries and studying the possibilities 
of the college centers. 

On our way home from Branch Meeting 
we stopped off at another of our larger 
schools. We had interviews with the 
pastor’s wife, with the president of the 
missionary society and with one or two 
other missionary women. Then we finally 
wormed our way into the office of the dean 
of women, and I guess into her favor, for 
she arranged for an interview with the 
president and we discussed the Sister 
College idea. 

Most of this work is still in process of 
cultivation, but we are endeavoring, 
through prayer and persistence, to lay a 
good foundation and trust that when re- 
sults do come they will be lasting. 

Lovrena Smita Renton, 

Student Secretary, Philadelphia Branch. 


poemok 
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(Continued from page 146) 


she entered the academy and held herself 
steadily to her early purposes. However, 
the door closed again and she had only 
one year of service in a mission field. As 
student and teacher through a long period 
on college campuses, she influenced many 
to dedicate themselves to definite mis- 
sionary service and formed fellowships 
with students from other lands which 
have been invaluable in her interpretation 
of the needs of those lands. She came, 
years ago, to believe that missionary work 
is not a matter of geography but of com- 
mitment to service and to God’s leader- 
ship. She also believes that “to be 
Christian means to be missionary.” 

In spite of all these changes in plans, 
the missionary motive was never lost, 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 
2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


This is the month when you will want 
to be stressing the Easter message as 
it appeals to little children. There is an 
Easter program in the Jumor Friend 
which may be used and enlarged as you see 
fit. Some of you will probably have a 
Thank-Offering service this month. The 
material which has been appearing in the 
Junor Friend during the year should help 
you as you plan the needs of your own 
children. It will be interesting to know 
just how you have worked things out in 
your own community. 

Some have written regarding the send- 
ing of packages abroad. It seems to be 
most generally felt that it is not wise to 
send packages to the foreign field in these 
times. Of course, pictures are always 
acceptable. Many mission stations prefer 
to have the pictures unmounted so that 
they may use them in the way that they 
themselves feel they can best be used. 
Encourage children to save pictures and 
not to destroy these things which seem so 
common to us, but which are so precious 
to people whose lives are drab and full of 
unpleasant sights. 

Are you stressing stewardship in your 
bands? The Board of Education is issu- 
ing some very helpful materials on stew- 
ardship. You might write to them for a 
little pamphlet entitled “Guiding Boys 
and Girls in Sharing.”’ This costs three 
cents. You will also find a pamphlet 
written by Miss Green, called ‘The 
Junior Worker’s Manual,” a very helpful 
addition to your library. This manual 
sells for twenty-five cents. The address is 
740 Rush Street, Chicago. 

How many of you are interesting your 
children in the world friendship project 
for children this year? It has taken the 
form of simple postals which the children 
may send to other children around the 
world. For information you may write to 


the Committee on World Hvehdship ; 


Among Children, 287 Fourth veer : 


New York. 
Ewha College has a lovely Korean rag 
doll for sale. 


The proceeds will help to 


educate a girl at Ewha. The doll (atanibad de 


on cambric) sells for twenty-five cents. 
If you will send your money to Mrs. 


McKibben before April 15 she will send 
in your order so that the dolls should be — 


here by June. 
peck 
Young People 
(Continued from page 147) 
and it had a chance for expression. Dur- 
ing her busy student days — and she was 


interested in every campus activity — — 


she still found time for home missionary 
work, for Sunday school teaching, for 
Epworth League, and for the Student 
Volunteer Band, besides having charge 
for three years of evangelistic services 
weekly in the county jail, along with 
visitation in the city mission distrief — 
real “slums” 
days. Valuable experience it all was. We 
do not know whether the missionary 
motive could have lived without it in 
the midst of campus preoccupations, or 
not, but this is a life singularly led by 
the Master to whom it is consecrated. 


in those pre-prohibition 


The office which she now holds in the 


Society makes heavy demand upon all 
the understanding, love and skill that-has 


been acquired in these previous years of © 


service. 
SrxtH GOAL 


Financial Budget Met. Do you aoe re 


what your budget is? For many years our — 


aim was an increase in money receipts. 


This year we want to be practical and to 
give everyone a chance. So if you raise 


the amount that you must in order to 
carry your share of the district appropria- 


tion and therefore the Branch appro- 
priation, the work will be carried on. 
Don’t fail this year. The need is greater 


than ever, so that every bit you do counts. — 
Your own privations will help you to — 
appreciate in a small way what the mis- — 


sionaries and native workers are suffering. 
Meet your budget by June if possible. 


To a number of missionaries furloughing in this 
ountry was sent this request: ‘‘If you have run 
cross the ‘movie problem’ on the field or have 
onyvictions pro or con, please say so.”’ 

Some have said so, as the following letters show. 


THE Parmiprine IsLAnDs 


Dr. Rebecca Parish, Manila: Movies have been 
great means of information and the creation of 
worldwide interest, in the Philippines. I have al- 
ays welcomed and approved those films show- 
g sports, travel, scenery, machinery, beauty; 
hose are constructive. But too often American- 
ade films depict the worst in American life — 
things that are low, crude and wicked. 
In the foolish type of pie-throwing stage of 
ictures I once sat beside a refined, educated Fil- 
ino youth who turned to me in puzzled amaze- 
Ment and asked, “‘Is that the way they act in 
America?” I was glad to say it was not. Good 
films have drawn crowded houses for weeks and 
ve done much good. At a presentation of ‘‘The 
‘Sign of the Cross,” a solemn crowd looked and 
ened. Frequently a fine young Filipino would 
ean over to me and ask, ‘‘Oh, was it like that?”’ 
Or “Did they really persecute the Christians so?”’ 
certainly had a chance to feach, that morning. 
Miss Anna Armenia Thompson, Lingayen: In 
larger theaters of Manila there can be seen 
ellent pictures, but in the provinces this is not 
e. Few good ones are seen there. The build- 
$ are veritable fire traps ornamented with 
ge, gaudy colored signboards illustrating pic- 
ires of the worst sort. We seldom see these ad- 
ised in cities of America, where efforts are 
ing made to use only the better films. The 
cast-off films are sent to the smaller shows and 
_ to the provinces where crowds gather to look at 
the pictures of nude American women or to see 
- some gruesome picture which greatly excites their 
curiosity. Brutality, gangsters, and sex all have 
_ theirturn. These bring to the minds of the masses 
_ distorted ideas of the real American life. 
___ High schools have sponsored a few good films 
yy selling tickets to assure a full house; else these 
_ would not appear. The idea is purely commercial, 
not educational. be 
All Filipinos are thrilled by travel pictures and 
good drama. I wonder why we do not have more 
. such pictures. 
__ Miss Mary A. Evans, Manila: There are in 
Manila as many movie houses (the pictures are 
ually called talkies, in Manila) as in any city 
the United States of the same size. All are 
ll patronized, for the Filipinos are fond of 
‘dramatics of any sort and prices are such as to 
w the majority to attend. There are movies 
all the provinces, too. 
fanila has a board of censors but the group is 
and perhaps only one member can attend 
view, so there is no group opinion given in 
cases. 
e Filipinos cannot get from the films shown 
wledge of the normal home life in the United 
The love making in the pictures in quite 
'y to good Filipino custom, but it draws 
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the crowd to the show. Seeing so much high life 


and underworld practice is intensifying the revolt 
of the young people against the old outward re- 
straints, without their being sufficiently fortified 
from within. The films show too little of the 
normal good times of boys and girls. 

The old folks know of no way of restraint ex- 
cept the prohibition of unchaperoned companion- 
ship of young people. Coeducation in the Philip- 
pines is helping to build up a normal companion- 
ship but the movies are constantly stimulating 
the desire for dangerous intimacy. 


KOREA 


Miss Ada B. Hall, Seoul: Once the Japanese 
Methodist Church in Seoul was backing the 
‘King of Kings.”’ They sent invitations to vari- 
ous mission high schools and said that the man- 
agement promised only the one clean play, so 
seuy schools went in a body, as they sometimes 

oO. 

In spite of the promise the Japanese theater 
put on, just before ‘‘King of Kings” and after 
our giris had arrived, a very low Japanese movie. 
Of course this was a very great disappointment 
to us all. ; 

This nearly always happens. The young people 
are taking to movies, so I hope something can 
be done to produce clean, pure ones. 


BurMa 


Miss Elsie Power, Rangoon: Do we have the 
movie problem in Burma? Come with me for a 
block along Soula Pagoda Road in Rangoon, turn 
to the left for a short block, then back again and 
continue up Montgomery Street past two build- 
ings, and you may easily answer this question for 
yourself. Within this short distance you will have 
seen at least six cinemas with their glaring, sug- 
gestive advertisements. Some say that the films 
which are rejected in America are sent abroad. 
At any rate, the titles and advertisements which 
are shown in rich coloring before the movie 
houses are similar in suggestiveness to those which 
continually confront us in the newspapers here 
at home; and there is, in the films shown, the 
same menace to morals that we recognize here 
with, perhaps, the added idea that such actions 
as are represented are sanctioned in the countries 
from which the pictures come. 

As we seek to lead the people of Burma to 
better living and higher ideals, we regret any in- 
fluence that pulls in the opposite direction. For 
their sake and for the sake of the reputation of 
our own country, we add our plea for clean, 
wholesome movies. 


Miss Julia Christensen, Rangoon: Because 
Burmans. have found American-made fountain 
pens, automobiles and other things very good 
they have become accustomed to thinking that 
all American-made things are good. It does not 
enter their minds to choose one American film 
instead of another; hence they frequently see pic- 
tures of gangsters at work, cabaret life at its worst, 
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divorces easily obtained, petting (a most un- 
Oriental practice) and so on. Then they judge 
that they have acquired a true picture of the life 
of Americans in general. 

A Chinese teacher in Burma advised me not to 
go to school in Chicago when I was on furlough. 
In response to my ‘‘Why?” he said, ‘‘ The movies 
show many murderers there.” The same warning 
was given to me in Bangkok, Shanghai and 
Kyoto. American movies and international news 
films are responsible for their concern. 

Burmese, impressed by the elaborate mansions 
and expensive automobiles seen in the cinemas 
(Burmans never say movies), consider all Ameri- 
cans wealthy. The poor boys and girls portrayed 
in movies generally become rich quickly. Many 
Burmese school boys have asked me if they could 
not get rich quickly if they went to America to 
study. It has been my duty to disillusion them. 
Furthermore, criminals are often made to be 
attractive to youth — even heroic at times. 

It is time for Americans who love their country 
and are interested in promoting the cause of mis- 
sions to ban the untrue portrayal of our life and 
to prevent the teaching of crime through the 
American movies sent to other lands. You at 
home can be of real service if you prevail upon the 
‘powers that be” to clean up the movies at home 
and prevent immoral, indecent ones, from being 
sent abroad. 

IraLy 


Mildred Foster, Rome: The problem of movies 
in Italy does not enter into our worries and mis- 
sionary service to Italians. American films ad- 
mitted into Italy are censored by Mussolini’s 
officially appointed supervisors and purged of 
anything that they do not permit in their own 
films. Those, of course, are not what one would 
eall Puritan, but that is altogether outside our 
control. 

We endeavor to train the girls to discriminate 
in their choice of entertainment and cultivate a 
taste for the finer things. We take them to some 
of the better movies and we take them to con- 
certs and educational programs of various sorts. 

The day pupils go where their parents choose 
to take them and our only voice there is in the 
response that results from chapel talks and class 
discussion. 

INDIA 


Miss Urdell Montgomery, Bangalore: The girls 
of the Bangalore school are always asking per- 
mission to go to the movies. There is very little 
other entertainment offered that they can attend, 
so that we should be glad to allow them this one 
if the pictures shown were of a type that was not 
definitely lowering to their standards of morals. 

The very few times that I have accompanied 
them I have been very sorry that they and I were 
there. Once in a long time there will be an in- 
structive picture of animals, or one of our better 
pictures. The price of admittance for school chil- 
dren is low, and were the pictures of the right 
type they could be of great value. 

I do not ask that they should always be educa- 
tional, and I’m not objecting to good stories, 
humorous or dramatic; I only ask that they shall 
not suggest that immoral living is the standard 
that one can expect. 
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(See Overseas Mail for Miss Letha Daubendiek’s 
contribution.) 
BULGARIA 


Miss Margaret R. Gongwer, Lovetch: Bulgaria 
has no film company of its own, and therefore very 
few native films are produced. The people are 
very fond of Russian literature and I believe that 
the Russian films come first in their minds. Many 
of them portray much tragedy and suffering as the 
result of immoral living. German, French, Italian, 
English and American films are shown. 

It isalawin Bulgaria that no child who attends 
school in the grammar grades or high school may 
see a picture unless accompanied by parents 
except when a picture proves to be of historical 
or literary value. Then the Ministry of Educa- 

-tion approves the picture and it is advertised that 


school children of certain ages may attend. Ifa 


child is seen in any picture house without his 
parent, and the picture has not been approved 
by the Ministry of Education, that child’s con- 
duct grade may be lowered one or more points. 
If it is lowered but one point the student is barred 
from entering the university at Sofia. However, 
this point may often be regained before gradua- 
tion from high school by practising good behavior. _ 

Because of this law the problem of movies with 
the students did not trouble us greatly. $ 5: 

It appeared to me that many poor American 
films were sent to Bulgaria. Of course there were 
good ones, too, but there were some released 
there which could not have been shown in this 
country because of their vulgarity. I shall never 
forget the silly American picture which accom- 
panied the lovely film showing the marriage of the 
King of Bulgaria with the Princess of Italy. All 
the people of the country, the rich and the poor, 
children and peasants, flocked to see this film and 
the American picture was so disgusting that many 
of the people left before it was finished. 


CHINA 


Miss Ovidia Hansing, Chengtu: Western ideas 
and customs are pressing in upon China faster 
than she can assimilate them. One of the chan- 
nels through which these ideas come, and perhaps 
the most effective way as far as the common peo- 
ple are concerned is through the movies. They 
do create a problem for us in our girls schools and 
a still more acute problem in the government — 
schools where there are no missionaries to try to 
interpret the films and explain that they do not 
give the best in American life. 

Some of the films are, of course, those that 
would not be allowed to be shown in America. 
And even those that would not be censored here 
give a distorted idea of western civilization and 
manners. Girls get the idea that in order to be 
modern and up to date they must act as the 
actresses do in the movies. Of course they go to 
extremes and of course freedom is interpreted as 
license, resulting in tragedies. Moral conditions 
in the government schools are becoming deplora- 
ble and even in our mission schools we have a 
real problem to face. 

The mothers of our girls cannot advise them. 
They were brought up under the old system of 
marriages arranged by the parents with no court- 
ship or companionship with men before marriage. 


| we could only have movies that depict the 

weet and wholesome side of American family 

ife, what a boon it would be! 

‘Miss Ortha M. Lane, Peiping: If you admit that 

any motion pictures are unfit for American 
ildren and young people, you must admit that 

y are much more unfit for Chinese children 

nd young people. American young people are 

- accustomed to a great deal of familiarity between 

_ the sexes in everyday life, but imagine the shock 

to a Chinese young student, just arrived in the 
city from his village home where boys and girls 

have had no social relationships, to be suddenly 
troduced to the extremes of sex liberties as pic- 
ured on the screen! This transition time from 

_ the period when girls were sheltered in the home 

and had no liberty, to the modern period of free- 
om when schools and society are thrown ope 

o them, is a difficult period at best,without hay- 

‘ing American films to increase the pitfalls. That 

@ number of modern Chinese students spend 

_ week-ends together in certain quarters of Peiping 

in illicit sex relations is appalling, but must not 

America take her share of the blame? 

To sit next to one of our earnest Christian 

oung women during a motion picture show and 

_ get her reactions and criticisms is an eye-opener. 
Bren in the very best of our pictures, there are 

usually some scenes thrown in which disgust her, 

and rightly so. 

_ There was a time when our Chinese leaders 
thought of American home life as ideal. They 
_ judged American homes largely from the mission- 

_ ary homes. Now, however, having been intro- 

uced to American home life through the medium 

_ of motion pictures, they are changing their minds. 

_ Some are deciding that even a family with con- 

_ cubines, with all the children cared for in the 

home, is superior to divorce and broken families. 

And erime! ‘‘I never knew all Americans carried 

‘guns until I went to a motion picture show,”’ said 

one Chinese spectator. 

_ The Chinese estimate of America is being 
gradually lowered by the motion picture indus- 

___ try, but more important is the fact that Chinese 

‘ standards are being lowered by them. Let’s send 

broad only the best films America can produce 

—only those worthy of a so-called Christian 

nation. 


Mexico 


Miss Anna Mabel Taylor, Mexico City: 
-____ Scene I. The most fashionable moving-picture 
theater in Mexico City. As the audience leaves 
the afternoon performance, those who are waiting 
_ for the second performance notice a marked in- 
_ disposition to indulge in the gossipy chatter 
which generally characterizes a movie audience 
upon leaving ‘‘the show.” Many are openly wip- 
g the tears from their eyes — they have been 
eeing ‘‘King of Kings.’’ As long as the picture 
‘as given, the theater was filled at each perform- 
ce, and it made and still makes a powerful 
eal to all. 
cene IJ. A well-to-do Mexican home filled 
h the bustle attendant upon travelling prepa- 
ions. The boy gardener approaches the mis- 
saying, ‘‘O sefiora, please do not let the 
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go to the United States. Everyone up | 
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there is a bandit or a cowboy, and your daughters 
will surely be killed!” 

“Why, Juan,”’ replies the lady, ‘‘who told you 
that nonsense?” 

““O sefiora, I have seen it in the movies!” 

Scene III. The dining room of the mission 
school the Monday after the boarding girls have 
had a week-end at home. ‘‘Say, Gloria, did you 
go to the movies?” ‘‘Sure, Carmen, I went 
Saturday night and yesterday. There were three 
dandy ones, just full of thrills. In one a man 
killed his wife who had been coquetting with an- 
other man... .” and the girls sitting near Gloria 
spend the entire meal comparing notes on lurid 
details of various films, although the teacher in 
charge makes effort after effort to divert attention 
to other topics. 


JAPAN 


Miss Ella M. Gerrish, Fukuoka, Japan: Look 
at your next movie with the eyes of young Japan. 
What do you gather is the proper thing to do in 
an American drawing room? How does a lady, 
who wishes to be popular, act? Does there seem 
to be anybody in America who does not drink 
and smoke? What is the attitude of youth toward 
the church and the clergy? (In a Japanese movie, 
the most ordinary geisha girl is reverent before 
the shrine of her ancestors.) Our movies are the 
Emily Post for young Japan, the only book on 
foreign etiquette most of them will ever read. 
And they are trying so hard to be modern! 

And what do they learn about falling in love — 
an entirely new idea in a land of arranged mar- 
riages? Is it merely thrilling, physical contact, 
or does one sense the trust and faithfulness that 
must underlie a happy life companionship? The 
younger generation, influenced by our romantic 
films, want to choose their own mates. The older 
generation cannot help them.- They are afraid, 
and say love-marriages always fail. Too often 
they are right. 

Let me spoil your next movie for you. Pretend 
you're in Japan. Young Japan does not go to the 
movies to be amused, merely, but to be instructed. 


yossek 


Some New Books 
Licur Our or Dargness. Compiled by Sarah C. Peet. 
New York. The Fleming H. Revell Co. Board. 

A remarkable memorial to Eleanor Ingle Pilson, 
a beautiful young woman who, redeemed from 
unbelief, became a devoted follower of the Christ 
and a power for him in both China and America. 
There are a biographical sketch, two articles 
found among Miss Pilson’s papers and a number 
of verses which show a genuine poetic touch. The 
book carries an especial message for girls who are 
considering offering themselves as missionaries. It 
is gotten up in very attractive fashion, well 
adapted to be given to a friend. 

ToTaRAM. By Irene Mott Bose. New York. The Mao- 
millan Company. Cloth. Price, $1.90. 

The story of a boy in an Indian village. The 
author is an American now living in India and 
the story (it is really a group of stories) is sat- 
urated with the local color of India. Totaram 
lives before our eyes and fascinates both children 
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Tue Movies IN JUBBULPORE 


Miss Letha Daubendiek, on furlough from Jub- 
bulpore, India, says:— One year, during Health 
Week, through the tireless and tactful efforts of 
the health officer free movies were held. The 
films were on the prevention of smallpox, plague 
and cholera, with special reels on control of flies 
and the mosquito and its connection with malaria. 

One unpleasant incident connected with movies 
comes to mind, too. 

One morning I glanced up to see a professor 
from the training college at the door. He had 
been my patient language instructor, coming 
daily to the Johnson Girls High School. To my 
surprise he asked me to go to his home for his 
wife and his mother. ‘‘Come to get them on 
Saturday afternoon. They wish to come to you, 
but the ten miles is so far. If you bring them to 
here in the car they may remain with you for an 
hour. Then I will take them on the return, 
walking as I wheel my cycle.” 

Glad to have my long-standing invitation 
accepted and eager to please, I pulled out the 
best bedspread, table cloth, covers and doilies 
on Saturday morning, and when the flowers were 
arranged I set out for my guests. They were 
ready, anklets, noserings, earrings, bright saries 
and expectant faces. 

Such excitement getting into the car! Arriving 
at the house they left their soft slippers at the 
door. They were eager and expectant, and the 
exploration of the house began. To see how the 
Miss Sahiba really lived! It would be hard to tell 
which was the most excited —the mother-in- 
law, daughter-in-law or httle granddaughter. 
When most of the questions had been answered 
and the spices were being passed, the professor’s 
step was heard on the verandah and the women 
quickly half-covered their faces saying, ‘“‘ Now 
we must go.” 

‘Salaam,’ 
o’clock now.” 

Seeing the heavy anklets and thinking of the 
slippers and the long walk, I offered to take them 
home, but the professor said, ‘Oh, no, you need 
not. We are stopping to see the movie first. It 
begins about 5.15. They have never seen a 
movie, or how American people live. You do 
not go, Miss Sahiba? Yet it is a picture about 
your own people.” 

“Yes, yes,’”’ added the excited wife. ‘‘Am-er- 
ican and the girl, I see on the paper — like you — 
and light hair. ‘Yes, now we see your house, we 
see now the movie. We like very much. Thank 
you.” They took their leave and my heart went 
cold as I saw them start to the Indian movie 
house. 

On Monday the joy of the work and the bright 
morning seemed to call forth our best. We went 
to visit in the homes on the far side of the city. 
Returning at noon, I suddenly glanced up to see 
that we were just passing the movie house. Fora 


called out the teacher. ‘‘It is five 
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impudent sign. An American girl, yes, li 
hair — that was the film my friends must eee 
seen on Saturday evening. “Americans — your — & 
people,” they had said. ‘‘Like you.’ ® 
It was like inhaling a_ sickening, repulsive — y 
aroma. I was dazed, ill. We soon reached the 
house. I rushed in, throwing off my sun hat and 
reaching for the carbolic soap beside the wash 
basin. My whole being seemed to rebel. Dinner % 
was tasteless, appetite gone. | 
Some three weeks later, when happy dutieshad 
almost erased the memory, I was returning from 
the city library about eight o’clock one evening _ 
when, just half a block from the movie house, I 
saw the doors suddenly swung openandmenand — 
es pouring out. I did not see a woman among 
them. ra 
Driving as fast as I could away from it, I had on 
just one thought — ‘‘Overcome evil with good. ee 
Can we not all help to get good movies? 


3 
second my eyes fell full on the glaring, ugly, a 


CERTIFICATED TEACHERS IN JAPAN 2s 
Miss Anna Laura White, principal of Kwassui 
Woman’s College, Nagasaki, Japan, writes: — n- 
the interesting article, “Lights in Asia,” there is 
either a misprint or a mistake in understanding. — 
On page nine, at the bottom of the page, there is _ 
this statement: “‘In Japan, while thereisa goodly — 
supply of teachers in English and music, there are 
but four certificated Christian teachers.’ Cer- 
tificated means, I suppose, having a government 
license to teach. In Kwassui alone we have nine ~ 
Christian women teachers, with certificates in 
household arts, gymnastics, Japanese language 
and literature and histcry, as wellas English and 
music! Of course Aoyama has many more than — 
we do and Fukuoka, Hakodate and Hirosaki all 
have certificated Christian teachers, not to count 
Christian schools of other missions nor Christian _ 
teachers in government schools. Ls 
If certificated means having an American cer- _ 
tificate in religious education, then the figure may 
be correct but I should think even that was an 
underestimate when all the missions are con- — 
sidered. If it means American college diplomas — 
it is a great underestimate, for in Kwassui alone ~ 
we have two women, one a graduate of the Uni- _ 
versity of California and one with her M.A. from 
Northwestern. Aoyama has some —I do not 
know the exact number — and so do many other — 
Christian schools. Ly 3 


Unfortunately we do not have many Christi 
colleges which prepare teachers in other t: 
English and household arts, but there are Chris- — 
tian girls in government colleges. One of our | 
teachers became a Christian while she w 
Tokyo Higher Normal School — the 
ranking government college for women. 
attended Miss Jost’s Bible class durin 
lege course and became a Christi 
kindly introduced her to us just wh 


ng a teacher of Japanese language and liter- 
She is a splendid teacher and one of the 
rs to our Y. W.C. A. 

tis always a joy to bring in a Christian teacher 
om 4 government school. She does so appre- 
e being in the warm Christian atmosphere of 
chool after being often entirely alone in her 
tian belief in a large government school. 

__ (Editor's Note: It is indeed a joy to learn of 
ese trained Christian educators. We trust that 
we may hear from some of them during our study 
apan next year.) 


A Mexican Biste ScHoon 
_ Miss Ruth V. Warner, Mexico City, Mexico, 
s the following: — Heretofore our major occu- 
ion in the Bible School has been the training 
leaconesses. But it takes a long time to make 
-deaconess —if at all. And even when she is 
made there is no longer any financial assurance 
_ that we can employ her. Meantime Mexico’s 
| Spiritual crisis is urgent. How can the Bible 
School stand in the breach and be of most service 
ur hard-pressed churches? 
ur new plan is the fruit of much prayer and, 
trust, is God-given. We have readjusted our 
k so that the first two years are a general 
ble course open to any women or older girls 
_ who wish to study Bible and evangelism and re- 
ligious education just for the personal benefit 
hey can derive and for the good they can do in 
r home churches. To a few who prove to have 
icient educational background, aptitude and 
call of God to service we will give two additional 
ars of specialized deaconess training. Unpaid 
y workers, full of zeal and knowledge and of the 
oly Spirit, would be the solution of the church’s 
te problems. 
ecordingly, all during vacation we had been 
ying that the Lord would send us more than 
twenty students this year, double the previous 
ber. The prospects were fairly good but on 
. opening day we had less than usual — only 
out seven! Prayer, fasting and more prayer. 
orts of obstacles were keeping students away. 
how faithful is our God! Now at the end of 
‘ee months we have eighteen boarders and two 
pupils and a quiet faith that even yet God 
l send us the ‘“‘more than twenty” — if it is 
ma is will. ? 
Now that the girls are here, we are working 
praying that everyone may be truly regener- 
ed and filled with the Holy Spirit and become 
ardent witness to Christ. Our goal is to have 
one or two of these prepared volunteers in every 
little Methodist church in this part of Mexico. 
Who will help us in prayer to that end? 


A Heav-Hounter CHoir 


iss Helen Buss wrote home from Meerut, India, 
she is principal of the boys school: —We are 
g the most interesting guests next Sunday 
flonday. They are Luchhias from Assam. 
Aer find Assam on the map just above 
ma; they both adjoin India. 

ifty years ago or even less, these people were 
hunters. If they had cut off enough heads, 
ry to heaven when they died, otherwise, 
They were warlike tribes, fighting with 
g tribes, and they took some prisoners. 
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They first tortured these prisoners and then cut 
off their heads and stuck them up on poles. Once 
they even rushed down upon an Englishman and 
his little girl, killing the man and taking the girl 
captive. 

The child lived for a year with them one hun- 
dred fifty miles inland, and then the old chief 
planned to kill her. An old woman who loved her 
saved her life and not long after that she was 
rescued by a band of soldiers who were hunting 
for her. She is now living in London and is very 
much interested in the missionary work that is 
going on among those people at the present time. 

Forty-five years ago the Welsh sent mission- 
aries and today they have a fine lot of Christians 
as the result of the work done by them and those 
who came after them. 

The woman who trains the choir that is coming 
here is a missionary who has worked with these 
people ten years. The people love to sing and had 


‘heard the missionary sing some of the fine music 


from the ‘‘Holy City” and the ‘‘Messiah.’’ One 
young man asked her to teach them to sing some 
of those horuses. It must have been quite a 
task, but they wanted to learn so much that she 
ae on teaching them, and now they sing beauti- 
ully. 

The members of the choir are from the boys and 
girls schools, government employees and laymen 
in various kinds of work, but they all come from 
those same old head hunters. They are traveling 
over India and Burma and giving these concerts 
for their expenses only, I think. We are to feed 
and lodge the twenty-five young men and the 
English girls school is to care for the twenty-five 
girls and young women. We shall put up a tent 
for their beds unless it is too cold. If itis, we shall 
take the desks out of the schoolrooms and let 
them sleep there. The Clemes family will feed 
them off their dining room floor. 


Sue WaLKEeD Twenty-Srx MriuEs 


This is one of the stories told by Miss Margaret 
Hess of Chemulpo, Korea: — Mrs. Cho, of Chang- 
sare village, is over sixty years old and a very good 
Christian, though very poor. She went to Seoul 
to visit her nephew, and when she started home 
he gave her sixty sen (about thirty cents) for her 
carfare. 

To Mrs. Cho this money looked a tremendous 
amount to waste on carfare when it was only 
twenty-six miles to Changsare and good road 
all the way. She thought of all the times she 
had been embarrassed by having no money for 
the church offerings. When she reached the 
station she pict walked on past it and started on 
the long walk home. In due time she reached her 
village, tired but happy, and with her precious 
sixty sen in her pocket. 

Mrs. Cho’s face beamed with joy as she told 
how she was using the money. Ten sen went for 
the church fuel offering, ten more for the Christ- 
mas collection, and another ten was given to the 
missionary society. She still had half her money 
— thirty sen — left. This she was giving in the 
usual Sunday morning offering, at the rate of one 
sen a Sunday.. How she rejoiced at having an 
offering for thirty Sundays! 
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New York Branch 


Mrs. FRANKLIN L. Reep, Vice-President. 


“WHERE Two OR THREE 
Arm GATHERED TOGETHER IN My Namw’’ 


The winds of adversity and financial peril have 
been blowing over New York Branch as else- 
where, and so hard did they blow last year over 
the conference area where our three-day annual 
meeting was to have been held in October, that 
in July doubts began to arise about the advis- 
ability of spending the amount necessary to 
cover the cost of such a gathering, sacrificially 
given as most of our money is in these days. 
New York Branch, of course, intended to accept 
the challenge of our General Executive officers, 
‘“That we use every last ounce of our strength 
and all the powers of our best thinking to main- 
tain the work of this Society in its present state 
of solvency,’”’ and we had pledged ourselves to 
make any personal sacrifice necessary to cut our 
administration budget. Last year we did not 
print our very helpful Branch Report and gave 
the money saved for the salary of a missionary 
from a sister Branch. We were ready and happy 
to do a like thing this year, but our annual 
meeting! — those three days of mountain-top 
experience when three hundred of our women 
“‘Sinais climb,”’ and come down with new light 
on their faces and new plans in their hands — 
was this to be our sacrifice? We felt somewhat 
as Milton when he fondly asked, ‘‘Doth God 
exact day-labor, light denied?” Was it possible 
God would have us labor for a year without the 
“light”? from an annual meeting? 

There was just one way to make sure. Upon 
special call as many of our officers as could, 
gathered on a July day in our little upper room 
at 150 Fifth Avenue, and there we prayed 
together. The answer came, and a plan came to 
us, too, whereby we could for this year save the 
money and yet be sure the much needed informa- 
tion and inspiration would go forth. This plan 
we carried out. 

We had at no expense a one-day annual meeting 
to transact the necessary business. Then teams 
of two, consisting of a missionary and a home 
base worker, went forth with their messages into 
our ‘‘uttermost parts.’’ The conference and 
district officers had gladly added to their burdens 
and arranged for the meetings. 

Space permits us to mention only a few of the 
amazing results. Over two thousand, instead of 
the usual three hundred, of our women and girls 
were reached; societies about to be disbanded 
were saved; many new societies were formed; 
prayer meetings are being held monthly for new 
members and at least one rather indifferent presi- 
dent has caught a vision which sends her into the 
church school to work among the children. 

In a spirit of real anticipation we welcome the 
National Motorcade to our Branch. 


“Br Ye THANKFUL” 
New York Branch is deeply thankful that 
three of our missionaries have been returned to 
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the field — that Mrs. Francis J. McConnell and 
Mrs. Dorr Diefendorf from our General Execu- — 
tive group belong to us and that we have the 
inspiration of their presence at our meetings — 
that Mrs. William I. Haven, our beloved presi- — 
dent for fifteen years, is chairman of our finance 
committee during these perplexing days, and that 
Mrs. Frank A. Horne is our home base secretary. 
We were proud that she was chosen to bear the 
annual message of our Society before the Board 
of Foreign Missions. ! 


Doss It Pay? 


As*New York Branch stands alone in haying 
extension work only in unorganized churches, it 
may be of interest to other Branches to learn 
something of our history. Although the work 
of such a department had been under considera- 
tion at the Branch annual meetings of 1913 and 
1914, it took more definite form in 1915 in an 
effort to combine this work with that of the - 
Jubilee, then beginning its five-year intensive 
campaign. It was hoped that at the end of this 
period the extension secretaries would carry on 
the work of the Jubilee secretaries. This did not 
work out satisfactorily, and during the year 1916 
the extension committee, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Ezra Squier Tipple, endeavored to interest 
one or more women in churches having no aux- 
iliaries. At the close of the year they reported 
that results had been gratifying, and that the 
responses which had come from these lone mem- 
bers had been heart-warming. : 

During the five-year Jubilee period with its 
intensive visitation compaign, the extension 
committee felt increasingly driven to the unoccu- 
pied fields named by Mrs. Herben, chairman 
of the Jubilee committee, ‘‘zero charges.” This 
step made extension work stand out as a distinct 
department and in October, 1919, Miss Mabel 
Watrous was elected as our first Branch extension 
secretary. Her first recorded report begins with 
these words: ‘‘The New York Branch confines 
the work of this department to those unorganized 
churches where, for the present, at least, it is 
impracticable to organize an auxiliary.” 

We believe that this position has led to a more 
intensive work with zero charges. We feel that 
results in New York Branch have justified our 
position, as we had the first zeroless district and 
later the first zeroless conference. Six districts 
of our Branch have become zeroless. If this plan 
were adopted as a uniform system, extension 
work would be so distinct a department that we 


might have our own page in the Frimnp, and this 


would be an added inspiration to us all. 

In our Branch we think of our extension 
department as one large missionary society, hav- 
ing our own distinct work, supporting our 
beloved Mrs. Alice Sharp in Kongju, Korea, and — 
helping in educational work in the same country. 
With a common task and a single goal, our 
extension members, scattered though they may 
be throughout the Branch, seem bound together 
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The Study 
Monta: May. 
GENERAL THEME: Woman and a World Con- 
science. 
The arena of missionary activity broadens 
ee by year, not of our choice but of necessity, 
for the foes are on every hand. The Master said, 
_ “A man’s foes shall be those of his own house- 
hold.” We find today that the enemies of the 
Kingdom of God are often our own countrymen 
and townsmen and that the evils of which we 
- study are not subject to tariff restriction, but like 
_ winged seed, wind-borne, they fall in distant 
countries and spring up to curse those who have 
already more than enough ills to curse body and 
spirit. Nor can we, citizens of the Kingdom and 
of the world, lightly dismiss these evils as beyond 
___ our power or responsibility. Neither must we feel 
- that this is a detour from the definite task of the 
Society. 
Consider the themes — Current Events touch- 
ing Peace, or War; Peace Movements in Mission 
Lands; Movies and Missions; Educating for Tem- 
 perance; and the practical outcome of study — 
_ ‘The Next Step.” 
-___ In this day many thoughtful observers declare 
that we are passing from a “post-war period”’ 
_ into another “pre-war era’ and the compulsion 
is upon us to stimulate a peace conscience in the 
_ world. How have you considered war? As in 
_ relation to your own and other nations? As to 
whom in your own family circle would be drawn 
into the maelstrom? As to the wreckage of 
civilization and the incomprehensible financial 
burden of financing the next war, and the period 
following? Add to these, or make first in your 
thinking, the hindrance to the building of a new 
world wherein dwelleth righteousness, with war 
__ forever devastating fair harvest fields. The reac- 
_ tion in all the East against ‘‘Western Chris- 
tianity,” which had fostered the incredible 
ferocities of the World War, still lingers. Christ 
was betrayed by those who bore his name and 
missionaries were discredited. 
_ Strides toward a warless world have been made 
_ since then. Christian statesmen have striven by 
law, pacts, treaties and governmental action 
to effect peaceful settlements between nations. 
Many organizations devoted to special objectives 
_ have come up, but many, even within the 
- church, see promise of peace only in ‘‘prepared- 
ness,” and with i increasing authority and threat 
_ the “big army and navy”’ forces beat the tom- 
- toms at the doors of Congress. Yet if Christian 
forces, recognizing the causes of war, the fears, 
the hungers of the world for bread, for room and 
for security on the one side, and the greed of the 
_ exploiters on the other, should unite in a pro- 
gram, war would be doomed. That day is coming, 
_ we believe. 
_ Ghristian minorities, the world around, are 
ve to the need of united action. Rising above 
ionalist clamor, Christian groups in both 
apan and China have spoken brave words in the 
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late years of ‘‘war that was not called war.”’ A 
great leader said: ‘‘We can but feel a deep sense 
of self-reproach that the spirit of world peace 
which we constantly advocate does not, as yet, 
pervade the world’s life. We pledge ourselves 
to new endeavor in the behalf of peace in the 
Orient and throughout the world. We earnestly 
desire the prayers and cooperation of our breth- 
ren in Christ and peace organizations every- 
where.’”’ Groups on the other side appeal for 
prayers of Christians to the end that the love 
principles of Jesus Christ may prevail in times of 
international disagreement. 

Japanese women have long worked to create 
a world conscience in this matter. Madame 
Yajima made a deep impression when, in her age, 
she brought to the Washington Disarmament 
Conference a petition for disarmament signed by 
many thousands of her countrywomen. Each 
session since has received similar pleas. In the 
Pan-Pacifie Conferences, the All-Asia Woman’s 
Conference and the World Congress come ever 
more insistent pleas for peace. Nor do they stop 
with this. At risk of being suspected of national 
disloyalty they seek to educate the children 
away from militarism. 

Alas! Agreements break down, pacts | are ig- 
nored, treaties are but ‘‘scraps of paper’’ when 
those who foment wars call, “The Day!”” We 
know now that in this also ‘The law is a school- 
master to bring us to Christ,” and that where 
the law fails in that it is weak through the flesh 
with its hungers, fears and passions, Christ 
dwelling in human hearts is victorious. The way 
to the world wherein dwelleth righteousness — 
and peace —is possible only through the dy- | 
namic of the Spirit of Christ. 

This is again illustrated in the breakdown of 
legal prohibition. We turn now to endeavors to 
“control” the beast. We turn to scientific and 
Christian education and take up the burden of 
the care of the wreckage of the liquor traffic. Our 
Methodist Board of Temperance has in prepara- 
tion programs and publications for temperance 
education in our churches. In every com- 
munity we must be alert to see that temperance 
education in the schools shall not be neglected. 
With the same vigilance must we safeguard the 
children and the community from moral pollu- 
tion through the films. 

Our fathers sang — 

“Oh, watch and fight and pray 
The battle ne’er give o’er. 
Renew it boldly every day 
And help divine implore.” 

So must we act, for only through Christ will 
victory come, and ‘he is the world’s Hope. 


Tue Next STEP 


The Committee on World Citizenship presents 
specific suggestions as follows. The World 
Citizenship Committee feels confident that every 
woman in the far-flung foreign missionary aux- 
iliaries is interested in the subjects discussed in 
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this issue of the Frrmenp — World Peace, Tem- 
perance, and the Improvement of the Movies. 
The committee therefore suggests as a working 
program that every Society appoint from among 
its own members a World Citizenship Committee 
to be responsible for the following tasks: 
Outlining programs on World Peace, on 
Temperance and on the Movies and finding 
material for programs. 
B. Keeping the Society informed concerning 
national and local legislation on questions in 
which it might wish to have a voice. 
Seeing that the auxiliary codperates with 
local agencies working for the same ends. 
D. Keeping in touch with the Federal Council 
of Churches in the stand it takes on these 
questions. 

Further articles on these subjects will appear 
in the Frrenp as frequently as is practical. The 
following national organizations will furnish in- 
formation on request: 

The Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Federal Council of Churches, 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 

The National Council for the Prevention of 
War, 532 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 

The National W. C. T. U., 1730 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

The Federal Motion Picture Council in Amer- 
ica, Inc., 134 B Street N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Three booklets are recommended: ‘‘ Men Con- 
quer Arms,’’ price 20 cents. Address Walter Van 
Kirk, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
“Your Child and the Movies” (10 cents), Chris- 
tian Century, 440 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. ‘‘Syllabus on Alcohol Education” 
(15 cents), Address W. C. T. U. as above. 

Other References for this Study: See pages 125, 
129, 132, 136, 141, 149 this Frimnp. Also issues 
of November, 1933, and January and February, 
1934. ‘‘Eastern Women Today and Tomorrow,” 


pp. 91-95. 
(Mrs. G. W.) Mary IsHam. 
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Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 158) 


The money that had been given for her per- 
sonal use was delightfully used, to the last sen, 
for her beloved Lord. If even one-third of the 
Christians of the world had this spirit, funds for 
evangelism would not be lacking. 


Wuo ARE WANTED IN CHINA 


Miss May Bel Thompson wrote to her secretary 
from Nanchang, China:— You ask how we feel 
about the possibility of the foreigner’s time in 
China being brief. It seems to me it will depend 
very much upon the individual foreigner. There 
are those whom the Chinese feel that they need 
and want; if the maintenance can be found, either 
here or from home, this class will be wanted and 
k pt here as long as possible. Even concerning 
those whom the people do not appreciate because 
the foreigners do not understand the Chinese 
heart, the Chinese are rather slow to vote for their 
non-return, though they speak their minds freely 
among themselves. 
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Spirituality and Christlikeness are the : 
tials most desired and appreciated by t 
nese. Of course they realize, too, that there : 
things we can do for them which they canno 
do for themselves as well, and if we are willing ‘ 
‘‘be among them as one who serves,” in our spi 
and attitude, they are grateful to us and to God 
One could hard!y ask for more. oe 

Iam only sorry that, having been here so long, 
we have yet so little success in giving over the — 
work to sufficiently trained and sufficiently n 
merous Chinese leaders. We lack both, even — 
though a sister mission says that the Kiangsi 
W.F.M.S. has produced a very unusual group of — 
Chinese women leaders. ‘ oe 
“By Tuer Fruits” 


From Seoul, Korea, Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin s 
this heartening message:— We seem to ha 
reached a place in Korea where we have a grea 
many high school graduates in many of the vil-_ 
lages throughout the country. In the larger — 
centers our students are able to carry on the © 
visitation in the homes, night schools for those — 
who have not had any school privileges, meetings _ 
for the women, the care of the missionary society, Z 
helping with the tempers organizations and — 
many other phases of work which the old-ty ‘Fi 
Bible woman without education was unable to do. — 

The Missionary Society of the Korean Method- F 
ist Church is very much alive. They have been — 
supporting, this past year, one missionary in 
Japan, two in Manchuria, two teachers in India — 
and, I think, two Bible women in Korea. ae 

Our students are very active in school (the — 
Bible Training School) and last year at our annual 
meeting a very large Decenieee of the Bible 
women present were graduates from our school. — 
It did us good to see their interest and their place 
of leadership in the conference. : 
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Tue ATTITUDE OF THE STUDENTS - 


Miss Pearl B. Fosnot wrote from Chengtu, , 
China:— Naturally much resentment against — 
Japan has shown itself through the year, but the — 
attitude has been much more quiet than that of — 
a year and a half ago. This difference is well — 
typified by the following incident: ee 

In November of 1931 our students thought 
they should aid the army opposing Japan and by ~ 
means of benefit programs sent a thousand dol 
lars to one of the Northern generals. Last sum 
mer the students of the Educational Club (the 
important university organization this year) gave 
several programs to raise money for some edu- — 
cational and social service work they are ini- 
tiating in what might be called the slums of - 
part of Chengtu. Ree: 

The girl who was student chairman when the > 
war benefit programs were given presided at one 
of the recent programs given by the club. Shi a 
said some mi hit think it strange that they + 
working for the benefit of our ere | nei 
when the situation between China and Jay 
so critical; but the students felt that suc 
would have results that were far more la 
constructive than helping ambitious 
guns for their unending wars. | 
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ring a Thank-Offering taken and the 
uity Plan presented in the auxiliary 


eting. 
Me etic 


_ Wuo’s WHo 1n Tuis IssuE presents some 
notable names. The articles for the May program 
: provided by the committee on world citizen- 
These were secured and edited by Mrs. 
bert S. Elder of Chicago. 
William D. Lockwood is a member of the staff 
e Y. M. GC. A. in Shanghai, China. I. Oyama 
is the former editor of the Osaka Asahi and pro- 
sor of political economy in Waseda University. 
Ida B. Wise Smith is national president of 
C. T. U. Mrs. Catheryne Cook Gilman is 
nt of the Federal Motion Picture Council 
rica, Inc. Mary E. Young is head of the 
sic department of Ewha College. Her article is 
he April program. Miss Young, Miss Wil- 
lina Shields and Miss Lola M. Green are mis- 
ies of our Society. 


- * * * 


HENEVER We PRINT a statement which is in- 
rect we are always glad to have our attention 
led toit. One such apparent misunderstanding 
ught forth a most illuminating letter from 
ss Anna Laura White which will be found in 
seas Mail. 


*x* * * 


Doustitess Many Fresruary GaNnpies have 
been lighted by the sending of books to mis- 
jonaries and others by magazines which have 
10 eer: reported to the editor of the Frirnp 
ough we wish they might be). But a good 
ny are reported. Here is the list from Jan- 
-y 23 to February 20: 

ur from Lancaster (First), Pa. 

ee each from Rutland, Vt.; Columbus and 
E. Liverpool, Ohio; Santa Ana, Cal.; Girard, Kans. 
oe each from Minneapolis (Wesley), Brain- 
Fergus Falls, Minn.; Port Byron and 


od) and Salem, Ohio; North Platte, 
; Perry, lowa; Stockton, Mo.; Sacramento 
ley) and Los Angeles, Calif; Dwight and 
und, Ill.; Battle Creek, Mich. 

from the following:. 

Me.; Stratford, Conn.; Medford, Mil- 


N. Y.; Graysville, Tenn.; Cincinnati- 


ford, Fall River and Lynn (South Street), Mass.; 
Rupert and South Shaftsbury, Vt.; West War- 
wick, R. I. 

Hacketstown, N. J.; Boonsville, Bath, Cohoe- 
ton, Conifer, Croton-on-Hudson, Kingston, 
Jamestown (Buffalo Street), Plessis, Hunting- 
ton, Ridgewood, Ellisburg, North Chili, East 
Hamilton and Bainbridge, N. Y. 

Dover, Del.; Knox, Pottstown (First), Taylor, 
Harrisburg (Fifth Street), Newcastle, Latrobe, 
Beaver, McDonald, Pittsburg (Emory) and Ford 
City, Pa. 

Winchester, Va.; Washington (Waugh), D.C.; 
Betterton, Havre de Grace, Greensboro, Md.; 
St. Cloud and Lake Worth, Fla... 

Cleveland, Tenn.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Carroll- 
ton, Berea, Syeamore, Columbus (Third Avenue), 
Catawba, Wauseon, Upper Sandusky, Mingo 
Jet., Hilliards (Colwell), Chillicothe (Trinity), 
Youngstown (Epworth), Mineral Ridge, New 
Philadelphia, Hopedale, Firestone Park, Cald- 
well, Wilmington, St. Mary’s, Dayton (Ohmer 
Park), Kingston, Delaware, Bright, Steubenville 
(Y. W.), and Barberton, Ohio. 

St. Louis, St. Petersburg, Mt. Pleasant, Mason 
Lake City, Milford, Vicksburg and Amboy 
Mich.; Evanston, Janesville, Madison (First), 
Livingston and Milwaukee (Simpson), Wis.; 
Brooklyn, Beckwell, Zionsville, Plymouth, Mon- 
roe City, Fort Wayne (Simpson), Edinburg, 
Wakarusa, North Webster, Burnettsville, Win- 
chester, Shelbyville (First), La Grange, Bethel, 
Delphi, Asbury Chapel, Butler, Sandusky and 
Markleville, Ind.; Lanark, Milan, La Salle, 
Seaton, Medora, Arcola, Minonk, Lena, Red- 
mon, Marion, Kirkwood, Dixon, Payson, Granite 
City, Macomb, Oregon, Reynolds, Pana, Bloom- 
ington, Eldorado, Pleasant Plains, Roodhouse, 
Lawrenceville (Zion), Monroe Center, Elmhurst 
and Granite City, Il. 

Tipton, Ottumwa (Wesley), Malvern, Iowa 
City, Forest City, Columbus Jct., Marshalltown, 
Sioux City, Plymouth ,Waverly, Chariton, Bur- 
lington (Grace), Libertyville, Aredale, Corning, 
Galva, West Branch, Schaller, Rudd and At- 
lantic, Iowa; Graham, Hannibal, St. Joseph, 
Nevada, Braymer, Higginsville, St. Louis (Bow- 
man), Atlanta, Mo.; Fort Smith, Ark. 

Devil’s Lake, Bowman and Mandan, N. D.; 
Gayville and Milbank, 8. D.; Crosby, Marshall 
and Lake City, Minn. 

Avondale-Vineland, La Junta and Pueblo, 
Colo.; Mason and Schertz, Tex.; McCook, 
Omaha (Jennings), Waco, Holdredge, Fullerton, 
York, Wilsonville and Cozad, Neb.; Liberty, 
Ky.; Barnard, Ada, Lawrence, LaCrosse, Coffey- 
ville, Walnut, Stafford (Eureka), Kansas City, 
Penokee, Fowler, Belle Plaine, White City and 
Belleville, Kans. 

Lompoc, San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 

Spokane, Marysville and Camas, Wash.; As- 
toria, Ore.; Miles City, Mont. 

* * * 

Witt Att TxHosb who are sending magazines 
but have not reported them to the editor of the 
FRIEND please let her know so that the record 
may be as complete as possible? 
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Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 154) 


into one great group of nearly 2,000 members. 

Our extension department has undertaken an 
extensive drive for this year in asking each auxil- 
iary to mother a nearby extension circle or a zero 
charge for at least six months, endeavoring to 
open the five points of a star by’ winning five new 
members and, by repeated contacts, deepening 
the interest of these new members in our great 
work. By imparting information and instilling 
inspiration this year we hope many of these 
circles may be prepared to organize the following 
year. 

Extension membership is an opening wedge 
into a zero church, and should lead on to the 
larger work of an active auxiliary, which is always 


our goal. 
Mrs. Frank S. Tryon, 
Branch Extension Secretary. 


SP Sia 
Some New Books 
(Continued from page 151) 


and their elders. Mrs. Bose and her husband live 
in Nagpur. She has charge of a demonstration 
garden and chicken run, a weaving class and a 
dispensary in a large village nearby. The people 
gather under a big tree in this village and there 
the author met the hero of these stories and heard 
some of them. Others she herself saw happen. 
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The Mystery Box 
Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Cuark 
1726, Jarvis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrmenp 


Some people say there are too many questions in the 
Mystery Box. Just decide how many you will use and an- 
nounce them to your ladies — the even numbers or the odd 
ones. But there are not too many for a contest. Choose 
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two popular leaders, then let them choose silent’ At the next — 
meeting ask the questions of the sides alternately. No o1 
sits down, even if she misses, but the record is kept. Do 
look in the Frienp. Have the answers ready bogauss 
80 you can give them. 


1. How are disputes settled in China?’ FE 

2. Explain the scheme of society there; who — 
is first, and so on. 

3. What is the greatest possible contribution 


4 
to universal peace? 1a 
4. Tellabout the singing of “Jesus loves me.” 


5. Give the experience with folk songs. es 
6. What has Japan never seen? Nevertheless, > 
what? re: 
7. What does Mr. Oyama strongly believe? © 5 
8. He says, ‘‘I do not despair a bit of the fu- 
ture.’ Finish the paragraph in your own words. 
9. What are the four scientific findings Miss af 
Palmer gives about alcohol. " 
10. Which, by conscious choice, can be con- 
trolled? 

11. They waved good-bye as if they were going 
where? Where did they seem to be at noon? 

12. How do they dress a new baby in Africa? 

13. Why did they go to the cemetery? 

14. Perhaps their desire was to exult —— 
finish the sentence. 

15. Give in brief the beautiful story of fra 
preacher’s little daughter. 

16. A lovely Korean rag doll for sale; where 
and for how much? 

17. Why did the teacher in Burma advise her 
not to go to school in Chicago? N 

18. What a boon it would be; what? 

19. Never knew that all Americans carried — 
finish the sentence. 

20. Young Japan does not go to the movies ~ 
merely to be amused, but for what purpose? 

21. ‘‘Like you,” the Indian woman said. How 
did the missionary feel, and why? 

22. Tell about the Luchhias fifty years ago. 

23. Walked how many miles to save how 
much, in our money? 

24. How does war discredit missionaries? 
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SERVICE 


An artist made a picture 
Of lovely things to see, 

That dimmed the ugly present 
Of things that should not be. 


A singer sang a bird-note 
So perfect, sweet and high, 
It soothed the falling tear-drops, 
And stifled back a sigh. 


A poet wrote a message, 
With hope its splendid goal; 
It strengthened every reader 
And fed his hungry soul. 


Give me, O Life, one talent, 
Of brush or voice or pen; 

Grant me the boon of service 
To pay my fellowmen. 


I'll need not gold nor honor 
When I shall cross the bar; 

Theirs not the “open sesame” 
To set-that door ajar. 


I fancy none will questiori’ 
Earth values, lost or won; 
My measure will be soul-size, 


The key, “What Service Done?” 


ETHELYN JACKSON VANCE. 
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A Personally Conducted Tour 


By PHOEBE ELIZABETH EMERY, Budaun, India 


Mrs. Cortuanp had seen everything 
there was to see in India, as she would 
have told you herself, and this February 
evening she sat in her comfortable hotel 
room in Delhi thinking over the high 
lights of her trip pleasantly and a little 
complacently, for had she not planned it 
all herself? Others might be tied down to 
the program of a tourist party, but none 
of that for Mrs. Cortland. She went ex- 
actly where she liked and stayed as long 
as she pleased, and the Cortland millions 
did the rest. 

A fat notebook lay open on the table 
beside her, its pages covered with notes in 
her fine, spidery script, for she meant to 
give a series of lectures before her exclu- 
sive club when she arrived at home. Hers 
would not be the garbled nonsense 
brought back by the ordinary tourist, for 
she had spent a whole month in the coun- 
try and could therefore speak with author- 
ity. 

She would be able to explode a good 
many popular fallacies about the people 
and the climate. For example, hadn’t 
she been hearing all her life about the 
terrific heat of India, and-here she sat 
wrapped in her wool dressing gown and 
with her steamer rug draped about her 
knees. From her open window the last 
rays of the western sun streamed in 
warmly and benignly upon her. All this 
nonsense about pith helmets and sun 
goggles was sheer missionary propaganda 
designed to stir up mawkish sentiment for 
missions. Well, she for one would not be 
biased by missionaries. Thank heaven, 
she had not met a single one of the species. 

The sun had sunk behind an amethyst 
curtain which seemed to enfold the city 
in its soft, protecting folds. Dreamily she 
reclined in her long lounge chair and 
ed it shrouding itself closer and 


closer about the streets and houses until 
at last only a soft blur showed outside her 
window. She was hardly conscious when 
this blur first began to take shape, but 
slowly and almost intangibly it began to 
assume the form of a woman of noble pro- 
portions wrapped in fold after fold of soft, 
clinging draperies. Silently she stood, 
framed in the window opening, while her 
garments swayed slightly in the breeze. 

Mrs. Cortland was surprised but not 
startled by this sudden appearance. Some 
Indian lady, like herself a guest in the 
hotel, had mistaken this room for her 
own. She therefore broke the silence with 
a pleasant ‘‘Good evening” and with a 
smile invited her guest to enter and sit 
down for a few minutes’ visit. 

“There is no time,” said her visitor in 
perfect English but speaking rather slowly 
as if not used to formulating her thoughts 
in that language. “Twilight has fallen 
and we have many things to see.” 

“You are going sightseeing by night?” 
questioned Mrs. Cortland. ‘Why, how 
interesting that would be! The moon will 
soon be up and the city must look en- 
trancing by moonlight. I feel myself al- 
most wishing that I could accompany 


“Well, why not?” said her visitor 
simply. 

Mrs. Cortland laughed at the whimsi- 
cality of the idea. “The other members 
of your party might very properly object 
to having a stranger attached to them at 
a moment’s notice.” 

“There are no others,” 
in the rich, slow voice. 
you alone.” 

“You must be mistaken,” said Mrs. 
Cortland. ‘‘I am not expecting to go out 
again, and I have never seen you before.” 

“Pardon me,” said the other politely, 


came the reply 
“T have come for 
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“but you have seen me many times and 
in many circumstances during the last 
month. True, you do not yet know me, 
and it is in order. to let you know a little 
more about myself that I have called to- 
night to take you on a little personally 
conducted tour.” 

“You talk in riddles,’ answered Mrs. 
Cortland a little impatiently. “‘Who are 
you, anyway?” 

“By my children I am called Mother 
India,” replied the other, “and because 
you appear to appreciate me more than 
some visitors who come to see me I have 
decided that it would be a pity to have 
you go home without becoming ac- 
quainted with some of my truest and most 
~ unselfish servants. But come; we must 
hasten for we have already wasted much 
time in talk.”’ She held out her hand in a 
friendly way and to Mrs. Cortland’s sur- 
prise she found herself rising obediently 
to accompany her. “Never mind your 
coat. This is to be a summer tour, and 
anyway, no one will see you.” 

They passed out together into the cool 
night and almost at once Mrs. Cortland 
was conscious of a change in the atmos- 
phere. It must be because they were going 
so fast, but all at once she felt uncom- 
fortably warm. At the same moment she 
noticed faint streaks of light in the east 


and the next thing she knew the sun was. 


up, not pouring forth the mild, genial 
rays to which she had become accustomed, 
but blazing forth at once like the fiery 
breath of a furnace. 

They passed through a garden where 
the very leaves on the trees appeared 
parched and withered in the scorching 
heat, and went on up to the open door of 
a spacious building. Every line of the 
house was dignified with a quiet beauty 
which seemed to glow and deepen as they 
stepped inside. Mrs. Cortland thought 
that she had never seen a more beautiful 
home. The very atmosphere breathed 
culture and refinement, she thought. 
There were books everywhere, and her 
guide drew her attention to a pile of slim 
ones on the table, that had evidently just 
come from the press. 

She picked up one and turned the pages 
idly. It was written in a queer script, but 
the pictures were familiar enough and she 
found herself turning the pages with a 
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quickened interest. Of course! ix 
could be no doubt about it. Thestory was 
one dear to the heart of every child, — 
“Little Black Sambo.” And this other 
one was undoubtedly “The Three Bears,” 
for there they were, true to life, along — 
with the immortal Goldilocks, while the — 
next one was ‘‘ Peter Rabbit,” without the 
shadow of a doubt. 

As she lingered over the books a ladys 
all in white, with a sun helmet on her " 
head, came ‘rapidly into the office. She _ 
paid no attention to her callers, but throw- 
ing aside her hat she seated herself ateher.—. ) 
desk and with blue pencil in hand began 
scanning long strips of what was evidently 
printer’s proof. Mrs. Cortland, flushing 
in embarrassment, was about to address — 
her, but her companion motioned her to — 
silence and drew her rapidly away. 

“Tt would be a pity to disturb her,” she 
explained as they passed out through aD- 
other door into what was evidently a 
school yard, as it was thronged with a 
crowd of happy children. “She has so 
little time to spend on her precious writ- 
ing. She runs this big school, but in addi- 
tion she finds time to translate into the 
vernacular books dear to the hearts of the 
children the world around. She is one of a 
my truest friends.” ; 

“But I want to meet her,” expostu- 
lated Mrs. Cortland, a little indignantly. _ 
‘A woman of her poise and culture would 
be a real acquisition to one’s list of ac- 
quaintances.”’ 

“Well, that will not be hard to do,” re- — 
plied her guide. “Just ask the tonga-wala 
to drive you out to the Methodist Mission 
the next time you are in Delhi.” * 

There was a gasp of amazement from 
Mrs. Cortland which her companion failed 
to notice as she was breathlessly hurrying 
them both aboard a train; andthen, tothe — 
intense surprise of the former, even before __ 
she had time to formulate all the ques- 
tions that were seething in her brain she —_ 
found herself quitting the train at Agra. 
There was no mistaking the place, for she 
had left there only two days before, after 
having spent a whole day there. She felt 
a little disappointed at finding herself 
back again, for she had given several 
hours to the Taj Mahal, had visited the - Paar 
fort and had even taken a hurried 1 mote ost 
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there was very little in Agra left to see. 

She soon found out, however, that she 
was not destined to revisit the Taj or the 
fort that day. Her guide had conducted 
her to a large screened-in building which 
was more like an open shed with its arches 
on every side. There were maps and 
charts hanging about on the pillars and 
what were apparently looms with pieces of 
cloth and even rugs in the process of con- 
struction. 

The place seemed deserted, but even as 
she looked there came the hoot of a motor 
horn and a large bus drew up before the 
building. It was packed with children — 
and such children! Some were clothed in 
rags and many of them had on very little 
clothing at all. All were more or less 
grimy, while many were covered with fes- 
tering sores, 

In a minute all was bustling activity. 
A water tap in the yard was immediately 
requisitioned and there was a great spat- 
tering and sputtering inits vicinity. A nurse 
in immaculate uniform appeared from 
somewhere with lotions and bandages. 
Another bus made its appearance and dis- 
gorged its contents, and then bright-faced 
teachers made their debut. From a bunga- 
low at one side a, jolly, gray-haired lady 
appeared with a hymn book in her hand 
and then the erstwhile bunch of little sav- 
ages was transformed into an angelic host, 
sitting with clean, shining faces and spark- 
ling eyes on mats on the floor of the 
building while a volume of sound arose as 
over one hundred childish voices were up- 
lifted in what was evidently meant to be 
song. 

Then the host broke up into orderly 
groups and soon the systematic buzz of a 
school in full blast filled the hot summer 


air. 

The jolly lady appeared to be every- 
where, examining the weaving, looking in 
on the classes, answering queries, and even 
peering under the hood of a motor to lo- 
cate a defect. She took not the slightest 
notice of her visitors, although she paused 
near enough to touch them as she bent 
over a late arrival with tear-begrimed face 
who sobbed out a story of mother being 
very sick and no one to look after the new 
baby. 

There were hurried directions, a Ford 
car was run out and then another lady, 
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equally elderly and equally kind looking 
but very tall and dignified, made her ap- 
pearance, and she and the nurse rushed off 
to the rescue of the stricken mother while 
the woebegone boy found the tear stains 
washed from his face, his empty stomach 
filled with bread and milk, and himself 
seated in class with a smile on his face, in 
less time than it would have taken Mrs. 
Cortland to say Jack Robinson, if one 
could ever imagine her uttering such an 
undignified name. 

Puzzled, yet entranced, that lady 
turned in bewilderment to her guide. 
“What in the world is it all about? It re- 
minds me of a working combination be- 
tween Saint Francis and Santa Claus.” 

“Tt’s only the Holman Institute for the 
untouchables,” answered the guide, a 
tender light shining in her eyes. ‘“‘But we 
must hurry on, for I want to take you to 
Muttra and Brindaban.” 

“T have already been to both of those 
places,” stated Mrs. Cortland. ‘The 
temples are wonderful and I thought the 
artt ceremony as seen from the Ganges at 
nightfall was beautiful; but surely there 
is nothing new theré that I have not seen.” 

Her companion made no reply but con- 
ducted her across some fields from the sta- 
tion at Muttra to a group of brick build- 
ings. There were’long dormitories and a 
well equipped school building. They 
peeped into one classroom and another 
only to find each room filled with earnest 
bright faced young women, some making 
charts, some drawing maps and others 
seated in discussion groups. 

“The Blackstone Missionary Insti- 
tute,” came the whispered comment in 
answer to the unspoken question. ‘‘I wish 
we had more time to examine it in detail. 
These young women are being trained to 
be the intelligent spiritual leaders of the 
new India. But we must hasten on to 
Brindaban.”’ 

An uncomfortable memory stirred in 
Mrs. Cortland’s brain. ‘‘I simply can’t 
help remembering all those hundreds and 
hundreds of poor widows with their shaven 
heads, connected with the temples at 
Brindaban. Surely something could be 
done to ameliorate their condition.”’ 

As she spoke, her attention was at- 
tracted by a group of men carrying an 
unconscious form on a string cot. They 
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entered a wide gate and set their burden 
down on the grass before a long white- 
washed building that was evidently a hos- 
pital of some kind, for a nurse in white 
uniform came out and began asking ques- 
tions. 

The men appeared to know nothing. It 
was a woman they had with them, a pil- 
grim from South India. She had fallen 
from a roof and hit her head. They knew 
nothing more about her. No, they were 
not relatives; had never heard of the 
woman until yesterday when they hap- 
pened to be traveling the same way. The 
inn last night was crowded and the wom- 
an had gone to sleep on the roof. They 
had picked her up in the yard the next 
morning and as she was unconscious they 
had brought her to the hospital. That was 
all. The hospital could take her in or not, 
as it pleased. They had nothing more to 
do with the matter, and suiting the action 
to the word they marched off. 

More nurses appeared on the scene and 
carried the poor helpless form into the 
hospital where it was placed, still uncon- 
scious, between clean white sheets. A 
competent lady doctor appeared and bent 
to the task of careful examination. Mrs. 
Cortland stood at her elbow and noted the 
strong rugged face and shaved head of the 
sufferer. Her only attire was a strip of 
coarse saffron cloth wound about her 
body and up over her head. Only another 
widow pilgrim who had fallen by the way 
in her long arduous quest for peace and 
salvation! 

But this one was to die in a clean bed 
with loving hands to minister to her in her 
helplessness, instead of by a flinty road- 
side as thousands of her kind before her 
had perished. 

The doctor turned away with a last piti- 
ful glance at the strong, weatherbeaten 
features. A fractured skull could have 
been caused by a fall from the roof as well 
as by a blow from a cudgel, so one might 
as well give the men the benefit of the 
doubt. They had vanished, anyway, 
swallowed up in the innumerable hordes 
of pilgrims who arrived and left by every 
road leading into Brindaban. 

Mrs. Cortland could not tear herself 
away from the bedside. Nurses came and 
nurses went out, but this one thing she 
noted; every one who came stood for a 


little space in silent prayer beside the un- 
conscious form, while all the time the deep 
stertorous breathing sounded through the 
hospital rooms. How many hours it went 
on she did not know, for she lost all count 
of time, but all at once a long shudder 
shook the gaunt frame and then all was 
still. 

The busy doctor came and felt for the 
quiet pulse that would never again stir for 
aught of human joy or sadness. Her head 
was bowed in silent prayer while one of 
the nurses let fall a tear on the cold fore- 
head as she drew the white sheet up over 
the still features. 

Choking with sobs Mrs. Cortland 
turned away. “Tell me the name of that 
wonderful institution,” she begged of her 
guide as they once more passed through 
the narrow, crowded lanes of the pilgrim 
city. 

The Sarah Creighton Memorial Hos- 
pital,” answered her companion. 

Back on the train again Mrs. Cortland’s 
attention was attracted by two graceful, 
beautiful young women clad in pure white 
saries and conversing in flawless English 
on several of the world topies of the day. 
They were a new type to her as they sat 
with uncovered faces in a compartment 
full of veiled, swaddled women, and she 
felt more and more drawn to them. 

“Students of Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege,’ whispered her companion in re- 
sponse to the question in her eyes. ‘‘One 
is the granddaughter of a high official and 
the other’s grandfather is a village seav- 
enger, one of the despised untouchables. 
Yet the two granddaughters are equally 
noble and cultured, thanks to the demo- 
cratic spirit in Isabella Thoburn College.” 

“T did want to take you to visit one of 
the evangelists in the mass movement sec- 
tion,” the guide went on, “‘and I can’t re- 
sist giving you just a peep at one of the 
veterans with her snow-white hair and 
piercing dark eyes. She has spent her life 
in the service of the village outcastes and 
after this year she will retire to America 
where the blessings of countless multi- 
tudes redeemed from a condition worse 
than slavery will follow her. 

“But it is now time that you were in 
bed if you are to awaken fresh for new 
sightseeing tomorrow. May your lectures 
in America prove to be fruitful ones and 
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may you not be sparing in your praise of 
the truest friends that India has today — 
the American missionaries.” 
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And all this may serve to explain why 
Mrs. Cortland has returned from India 
enthusiastic over the cause of missions. 
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Prayer for Missionaries 
By MARY NINDE GAMEWELL 


AN EDITORIAL in the Woman’s Mis- 
SIONARY FRIEND on the need of prayer for 
missionaries touched a deep responsive 
chord in my heart. 

Shortly after I went to China, Minnie 
Wilson in Hinghwa told me several stories 
which made a lasting impression. One 
had to do with the necessity once felt in 
that district for a spiritual awakening. 
Hardly had the workers’ petitions to God 
begun, before lo, the windows of heaven 
were opened and showers of blessing de- 
scended. ‘I believed then and always 
shall,” declared Miss Wilson, “that our 
help came in answer to mother’s im- 
portunate prayers.” 

My husband’s work took him much 
afield, and I often accompanied him. 
Wherever we went, north, south or west, I 
listened to recitals that thrilled my very 
soul. Yet it was not till certain experi- 
ences of my own that I realized in full the 
power of intercessory prayer. 

I shall never forget the day in Shanghai 
that a strange, stifling kind of depression 
settled upon me, and I am not normally 
subject to fits of depression. I was re- 
minded of a time years before in London 
when, during a November fog, I felt as if 
a blanket were stretched above my head, 
making it hard to breathe. Mr. Gamewell, 
much longer in China than I, quickly 
sensed the situation. “It is the atmos- 
phere of a land that knows not Christ,’’ 
he said. ‘I have often been acutely con- 
scious of it even as I was approaching 
these shores, at the end of a furlough.” 
After that we used to speak of these 
crucial tests as our “holding on”’ times — 
holding on to the Lord but, far better, 
letting him hold on to us. 

Once, when starting out in the early 
afternoon for a round of calls in my 
“narish,” I felt the old, dread oppression 
assail me. My footsteps lagged, and my 
spirit was weighed down. The sights that 


usually so interested me along the Chapei 
road — creek on one side, small shops, 
children, creaking wheelbarrows on the 
other —I passed with unseeing. eyes. 
“Can I do work this day?” I was almost 
tempted to ask myself. Then suddenly, 
in a flash, all had changed! My heart, an 
instant before heavy as lead, felt now ‘“‘as 
light as it had wings.”’ Yes, my spirit 
fairly soared! Awed, for amoment I stood 
still, while over me swept the conviction— 
somebody is praying, and someone who 
cares enough to pray in the night watches, 
for day in Shanghai is night across the sea. 
The comfort and sweetness of that thought 
no tongue can tell, for it was indescrib- 
able. But a missionary would ‘‘under- 
stand,’ for can one be found anywhere 
who has not known a like experience? 

It rejoices me always at public meet- 
ings to hear prayers offered for ‘‘our mis- 
sionaries.’””’ When it can be done appro- 
priately, though, it means even more to 
have women prayed for individually and 
by name. No page in the Frienp do I 
turn to each month with keener interest 
than that giving the birthdays of mission- 
aries. Eagerly my eyes scan the list for 
names I recognize, but if none are familiar, 
yet I know I can pray. We love to re- 
member that our Lord calleth his sheep 
“by name,” so in our human relation- 
ships the close, personal touch counts for 
much, particularly in the lives of toilers 
in the “regions beyond.” 

May I add a word in behalf of the 
children of General Board missionaries, 
who are at school in the homeland? Hap- 
pily, those in the Far East are no longer 
obliged, as in former years, to come to 
this country when very young, but may 
wait till they have finished high school 
and are ready for college. Yet, seventeen 
or eighteen is still young, and boys and 
girls of that age sorely miss the safeguard- 
ing of loving, watchful parents. 
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When my husband and I returned from 
China to stay, letters often reached us 
reading something like this: ‘Please 
pray for It is not her health or 
happiness we are thinking of only or 
chiefly, but her religious life. She is our 
one precious ewe lamb. Surely the Good 
Shepherd will have her in his keeping, and 
not let her stray from the fold.” Or: ‘‘We 
are troubled about ——-. An agnostic 
professor he greatly admires is exercising 
a baneful influence over him. His father 
and I write and plead and remind him of 
our teachings. But he is so far away. 
You will join us in prayer for our boy, 
won’t you?” And again: ‘Our children 
are to study this next winter in New 
York. Iam sure you will not forget them, 
and do invite them to visit you as often 
as you can. The city is big and alluring, 
and there is much to draw the young 
away from God.” 

Yes indeed, adolescents out from the 
shelter of home truly stand in need of 
mothering and of fathering, too. We 
must not imagine that because they 
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Ants’ Wings and Mayonnaise 


By PRISCILLA JANE MILLWARD 


Mucn ink has been expended in record- 
ing for those whose paths have not led 
them to strange modes of living in far 
lands, the queer things that can befall a 
sojourner in the East. To establish a 
residence here requires courage and in- 
genuity and the development of inhibi- 
tions and indifferences of which one never 
dreamed herself capable. 

The wife of an Indian civil servant re- 
marked to me regretfully once that life in 
India is not what it used to be, but one 
thanks her lucky stars that it is not. 
Sanitation has made long strides in fifty 
years but the East changes slowly and the 
evolution of a system is still a matter for 
experiment in many places. At a dinner 
party in the hills one holiday, a British 
medical officer confounded all my former 
suspicions of British superiority by his 
assertion that if the United States were 
ruling in India we should have had electric 
lights in every station in the country 
before now! 


with older—I will not say On 
is not precisely the thing they crave. lam 
confident, in fact, that not one of the lads pt a 2 
and lassies but enjoys a bit of coddling, a $5 
home-cooked meal, and a chance to dis- — ae 
cuss problems and ‘unburden his hearts + 
Then there are the nationals of other 
lands. Many times they get dreadfully 
lonely, though they do their best to con- 
ceal the fact, and present a brave front te = 
the world. In expressing friendliness we  _ 
must expect to take the initiative and | ; 
often tactfully persist, but in the end we = 
shall win out. And the effort more than 
pays. During my years in China I found 
it was the influence of a Christian home 
they felt at liberty to frequent which, ’ 
more than church, institute, summer con- 
ference and all else, held foreign students _ 
true to the faith they had professed before | 
coming to America, where it is so easy for 
them to slip their moorings, and go back — 
to their people cynical unbelievers. 
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Comfort is a goal to be attained with 
much effort, and well treated when at- 
tained; but there are degrees of comfort in 
this world, and one can afford to snap her 
fingers at the degree when measured by 
the West. And so we went to housekeep- 
ing in a tumbledown palace and liked it. — 
Hot bath water was brought by the water . 
man in tin canisters that had once held __ : 
the product of afamous oilcompany. The 
oil residue is burned out with a paper fire = 
and holes are punched in the sidesnearthe 
top to accommodate an iron handle, and he 
presto, a square bucket emerges. As the 
water was always hot, the manner of its 
arrival did not matter one jot. 

I remember the time when I declared 
firmly that I intended going to the meat Z 
bazar to select the meat myself, where- — 
upon my friends of longer experience in daly’ ; 
Indian living than mine advised 
it, on the strength of their contention that 
I should eat no more meat as long as Li 
here. The weird methods of 
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butchers had inspired me to that rash 


resolve. A carcass is never cut across the 


grain of the meat, but with it, so that the 
steaks of delectable memory at home are 


—not known except in one hill station, re- 


mote from the world, where I found a 
municipal market dealing in T bones, and 
for one luscious meal we imagined we had 
shopped in a shining American market 
once again. 

More common was the experience we 
had at another hill resort when all our 
meat was purchased from an itinerant 
vender, who carried his gory wares on a 
large round board covered with a cloth 


that once was white, and set on his head. 


When the choice was made from the doubt- 
ful assortment offered, the pieces were 
severed by means of a curved knife held 


between the great and second toes of the 


merchant’s foot, blade facing him, and 
the meat thrust down upon it. From the 
government piggery that same summer we 
were able to procure bacon curls for break- 
fast. The porker of offense to Mahom- 
medan and Hindu alike finds his way to 
European breakfast tables through the 
labor of perspiring Tommies on govern- 
ment detail. 

Once, too, it was Fourth of July and a 
few hardy spirits were braving the heat on 
the plains that year, and so we gathered 
to celebrate. National holidays never 
mean so much as when one is far from 
home, so small flags, dinner cards and 
white dress coats appeared by some magic 
of festive mood and we dined. About ten 


minutes before dinner was announced, 


during a last survey of the table, it was 
discovered, horrifiedly, that the salads on 
one side of the table were decorated with 


- ants’ wings, lying lightly on top of the 


fluffy mayonnaise. The other side of the 
table was in semi-darkness for the mo- 
ment, shaded by the punkah which would 
later swing deliberately over elect and 
otherwise, alike. To complicate the situ- 
ation, there were no more ‘‘makin’s” nor 

any mayonnaise. The supply had run out 
at the last serving and there it was, a real 
situation with ‘‘two minutes to play and 
ten yards to go!’’ And there were also the 
ants, a cloud around the lights. 

White ants, which are the bane of the 
East when it comes to the stability. of 


woodwork and furniture, are not always 
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the lowly, crawling creatures we associate 
with the name. For a few moments of 
bliss out of each little life, when they first 
emerge from the ground, they enjoy the 
ambient pleasures of the upper air until 
their wings, fragile, beautiful gossamer, 
worn out perhaps by the weight of the 
little brown bodies, drop off and the 
creature becomes earthbound again. Why 
they had to choose the Fourth of July to 
emerge it is hard to say, but they had 
come unerringly to the lights to have 
their beauty shorn at a most critical mo- 
ment. There was nothing for it but to 
repair the damage as best could be in the 
little time left, while the potential con- 
sumers waited in the drawing room with 
the endurance that the East engenders 
when dinner bells are late in ringing. 

The hagq, the ancient levy made by all 
your servants who do any purchasing for 
the household, is another of the daily dozen 
that remind one she is ministering to a 
family under a handicap. The cook takes 
his dole out of the tin of baking powder, 
which he purchases in the bazaar for six and 
a half annas and charges you seven in his 
account. The khitmatgar, who buys 
candles and matches, takes his candle and 
match for his due portion when reporting 
the transaction to you. It is dastur, 
ancient custom, the way they have always 
done it and the way they always will, 
until a better way recommends itself, or 
until the housekeeper begins to take note 
of current rates. If it becomes known 
that a Mem Sahib does most of her own 
marketing it is next: to impossible to pro- 
cure a servant because the opportunity to 
make the necessary profit is gone. So one 
lives and allows to live all the fellowmen 
one finds in an appointed environment 
and the world does not crash nor the skies 
fall if a few cents a day find their way into 
the wrong pocket. It is dastuwr and what 
can we do, as they ask you with a graceful 
outflinging of hands when taxed with a 
problem beyond their simple powers of 
explanation. 

Apple tarts will be forever associated in 
my mind with boiled drinking water and a 
cloth merchant, and it happened on this 
wise. I was out on the back verandah one 
morning fashioning individual apple pies 
for an a la mode surprise for the family 
that evening, when I was called away by 
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the arrival of the cloth man. He had 
given me a short-measure bolt of cloth the 
day before and I was quite ready to see 
him. But after putting him to rout in my 
best manner, I was just returning to the 
little pies, when what should I discover 
but the water man pouring water fresh 
from the well into the earthen jars which 
stand in a row on the verandah holding 
the water we use for drinking. Now it is 
the law of the land that drinking water, 
especially from wells, must be boiled — 
that is, if you do not want to die of enteric. 
But it takes time and much talk to con- 
vince servants that this is necessary. I 
had no idea how many times this had hap- 
pened before; the thought of the fresh 
well water, carried in the germy goatskin, 
being poured into my nice jars, was hor- 
rifying; it was only our good fortune that 
none of us had fallen ill. But I knew that 
from then on it was going to be a punish- 
able crime in that house, if it ever hap- 
pened again. Discipline in such a case 
becomes a boomerang of sorts, for the 
supervision required just takes that much 
more time for the daily routine. 

But servants are like children and must 
be so managed. They rather expect it, 
and in child fashion bring their troubles to 
the mistress of the house for remedy; we 
have sat in on cases ranging from divorce 
to a sore toe. There was an ayah who had 
always to be sent to the infirmary when- 
ever she fell ill with fever, because her 
hard-hearted family made her rise from 
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her bed to do the cooking, no matter how 
she felt, delaying her recovery and return to 
us the longer. There was the syce, too, 
who had a misery in his pet (pronounced 
pate and meaning stomach) for which he 
asked a dose of vinegar; and there was the 
garden coolie who wanted us to write a 
note to the English doctor for his seventh- 
cousin-removed’s ailment. They think 
there is magic in such a note, gaining them 
more consideration from the doctor, but 
we had never seen the seventh cousin so 
could not conscientiously grant the favor. 
In return for our kindness, they will 
rally in an emergency in splendid fashion. 
I recall the time we suddenly found our-" 
selves without a cook, and with dinner 
guests on the way. The waterman, I 
found, had once been a table servant in 
another mission house, and he knew a bit 
about cooking; the gardener’s helper 
turned the ice cream freezer and the ayah 
helped with the vegetables, so the guests 
were fed. It was amusing afterwards to 
realize how we had all got in each other’s 
way, working desperately by lantern light 
in that smoky kitchen, to keep up the 
reputation of hospitality within our gates. 
With it all, one learns in being mistress 
of an household that there is more in- 
volved than ordering daily bread, and the 
close association with the folk of the whole 
compound and the unconscious demand 
they make of one to live up to her best, 
daily, make one even welcome the ant’s 
wings in the mayonnaise of routine. 
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Her Afterglow from Old Cathay 


By WINNOGENE CECILIA PENNEY, Rosario, Argentina 


Miss Mannine@ had created in me a 
great interest in meeting Miss Galloway 
long before she finally arrived, coming bag 
and baggage on a little ‘‘rice power” boat 
from Suining. It was in that somehow 
antiquated January of 1917. I was a 
brand-new language student as full of 
curiosity concerning personalities and 
things Chinese as an inland villager on 
market day. 

Our Chungking City home, on the Dia 
family land, was an artistically beautiful 
dwelling. It was browed by upper and 


lower verandas about three-fourths of the 
way round. The verandas were well fin- 
gered by fingers of wisteria, bare or leafed 
or dripping with lavender according to the 
season. 

Miss Galloway entered again into a 
home which in other years she had helped 
to make an enriching element in the city, 
by her reckless giving of self through the 
women’s hospital, our church and the 
church schools. She was tall, fair, and 
with a poise and grace somehow akin to 
that which so-called “wild things” wear. 


1984 
She was full of energy; she wore tireless- 
ness aS a garment, and was most ap- 
proachable and radiant in friendliness. 
Surely dates had been twisted; who could 
imagine her having spent twenty-five 
years in Szechwan? 

I loved to go with her on the street. 
Everyone knew her and called her by 
name, “Wei Shongie, Wei Shongie.’”’ She 
bowed low Oriental greetings to each one 
who saluted her. One day I heard a man 
_ say, “Wei Shongie is a good woman. She 
bows as low to the carbon man, the shoe 
mender or the chair carrier as to the mer- 
chant and banker.” 

She was refreshingly enthusiastic. The 
years had not blinded her eyes to Chinese 
beauty nor dulled her mind to Chinese 
interests. She always came back to the 
Dia Family Lane home with stories of 
things she had never seen before. In my 
heart I have thanked her many times for 
teaching me the charm of sympathetic 
appreciation of human beings, no matter 
as to time or place. If she could keep the 
city of Chungking new and refreshing 
after twenty-five years, when most folks 
talked only of its filth and misery, I 
wanted to cling close enough to her so 
that consciously or unconsciously she 
might teach me the trick. _ 

Meal times were the most joyous, in- 
spirational hours I have known from that 
day to this. Miss Galloway was more than 
generous in sharing her days gone by. 
Once she was alone in the Dia Family 
Lane house, the other missionaries sick 
and far away from Chungking. Hudson 
Taylor of the China Inland Mission came 
to see her. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, “right there 
in that hall he put his hands on my head 
and blessed me. An old man he was, with 
white hair and beard.” All of us felt 
strangely strong in the remembering. 

Miss Galloway and Dr. Edmonds 
opened the Gamble Memorial Hospital 
with a coffin lid for their first operating 
table. She was sent to open the W.F.M.S. 
part of the Suining station. Dr. Frank D. 
Gamewell saw the proposed new plant 
when it was a yellow mustard field. A 
year or so later he looked through the 
open door of the Suining compound and 
saw the schools, the home and the finished 
plant.- “Eh!” he ejaculated. ‘That 
mustard surely do draw!” 
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Miss Manning was rich, too, in these 
beginning stories and never was she guilty 
of spoiling one for the sake of a few details. 
When Miss Wells was in from the district 
Miss Galloway and Miss Manning were 
quiet as they listened to her experiences of 
virulent evangelism among the women 
and girls of the villages. 

Now I wonder if those women were 
purposeful as they brought me up into my 
inheritance in the matchless traditions of 
those who gave their all to make His name 
glorious in that rugged land of Szechwan. 

Miss Galloway was exceedingly fas- 
cinating to me as she sat at her desk in the 
study across the hall from the dining 
room. She was most systematic. She 
kept a list of every letter that came. She 
had a record of every book that she read, 
the author, his purpose and her own re- 
actions concerning the same book. She 
religiously kept a journal of her days and 
work — the old ones on a shelf in her 
bookease, all according to number, the 
new one in daily use on her desk. She had 
written accounts of her finances to the 
last Chinese cash. 

One day as I sat near her desk, pretend- 
ing to study but really filled with the sense 
of wonder that I felt about her, she began 
to talk. 

““Come here, my dear, and I will share 
a bit of experience with you. It is about 
the money which by and by will be yours 
for your work. As you know, it is called 
your appropriation. It is always a temp- 
tation to spend every cent you get your 
hands on. That is not good business. 
There will always be work to do, there 
will always be the cry of human need. I 
have found it safe and best to keep a bal- 
ance, the full amount of one quarter’s ap- 
propriations. Then if home money is late 
you have a margin. If a corner falls off 
the house you can get it on without en- 
dangering the property. If the well falls 
in you can pull it out again. If some 
worker needs medical attention you can 
take care of the investment which we have 
in the workers, as well as be humanly 
kind. Anyone can spend an appropri- 
ation, but according to my experience only 
a few know how to give money a chance to 
bring its best dividends. Remember, 
don’t try to do your work without a bal- 
ance. Don’t stay near the red. As with 
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the wise and foolish virgins, it is the oil in 
your lamp.” 

To be sure, I did not understand all 
that she shared with me then, but it is 
clear today and I wish she might have 
given that same experience to many 
people whom I know. 

Miss Galloway was with us on the 
Chungking hills that summer. In Sep- 
tember she packed her trunks and bags 
and faced toward her United States home. 
Military war clouds hung so _ heavily 
about Chungking that I was the only one 
who could slip away with her to the 
steamer on the stormy Yangtze. It was a 
pity her friends could not be with her at 
the sailing hour. 

As together we stood on the little deck 
- looking out over the city, the house tops 
changed as if touched with fingers of gold. 
Looking to the sky, we saw one of these 
gloriously colorful Szechwan sunsets. Not 
only the western sky but the whole dome 
of the heavens was splashed with rainbow 
colors mixed hilariously with glowing gold. 

“T understand this sunset, Miss Gallo- 
way,” I whispered. 

“How is that?” she questioned. 

‘“‘When the friends you have loved all 
these years could not express their grati- 
tude and appreciation along with their 
blessing, our Father has commissioned his 
heavens to speak for them.”’ 

I left her in the paling light of that 
sunset. 

The years went by. She returned to 
China in 1921 and retired finally in 1924. 
By the pressure of circumstances and the 
Father’s good will I never returned to 
Szechwan, but there was a bond between 
us and we kept in touch with each other. 
This woman who remembered books and 
recorded days and made money serve 
large purposes also took care of her friends. 
Several times a year a little card in her 
strong, firm hand brought her love with, 
“Please plan to.come and see me in my 
little house. Stay as long as you can.” 

Last December I traveled the southern 
bus route from Kansas City to El Paso, to 
Tucson, to Phoenix, to San Diego and 
Miss Galloway’s little house. I took a car 
to her door. She was not at home but 
there was a note on the curtain. I was ex- 
pected. I took her key from the mailbox, 
opened the door, and was at home. 
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After refreshing myself from ie £ 


looked about the little house and saw un- 


mistakable relics of Szechwan — a leopard 
skin, a great blue vase, a Chinese table, 
the book of Mencius, a work basket and a 
pencil holder. Under the curtain of the 


bookcase I found a long line of numbered 


books, her record of those gracious years 
in Szechwan. 

After a time Helen Galloway came. 
She was smaller than when I knew her in 
Chungking. The yellow hair was all white. 
She was tired now and I thought I saw the 
Szechwan twilight glow in her eyes. She 
rested a bit, then asked with the old fresh- 
ness, ‘I must know how long you can 
stay.” 

“Until tomorrow afternoon, Miss Gal- 
loway. A furlough year is all too short a 
time to be in the United States and all too 
long to be away from vital interests.” 

“All right,’”’ she reasoned. 
thankful to see even this little mite of 
you. Loneliness is my only problem now. 
Just the same, you must meet my neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Quan.” 

“That 


“Mrs. Quan?” 
sounds Chinese.” 

“She is Chinese,” smiled Miss Gallo- 
way. “She was Lillian Li at Ginling Col- 
lege, Nanking. She came to the United 
States and studied in the University of 
Southern California where she met and 
married Albert Quan. He is manager of 
the San Diego Oriental Goods store. 
They have two little girls, Alberta and 
baby Lillian, who are my dearest comfort. 
Quite often three-year-old Alberta comes 
to my door and calls ‘Po po!’ that dear 
Chinese word for grandmother. Her 
mother invites me for Chinese food with 
her and the children.” 

We walked across the driveway to the 
Quan home. Mrs. Quan answered the 
door. She was a jasmine-blossom Chinese 
woman of Christian charm. She wore her 


I questioned. 


national dress but a United States bob. . 


Her home was enriched with a mixture of 
Oriental and Occidental arts. She was 
ready to attend a Christmas practice so 
Miss Galloway and I went down street — 
with her on an errand. 

“She is more than kind,” said Miss 
Galloway. “Just recently ‘she and her. 


husband became concerned lest I might Se 


(Continued on page 176) 


““T am: just — — 


_ steadily diminishing subscriptions, 


A PRAYER 


Teach me, Lord, that if I would walk with Thee 
I must walk in the path Thou dost choose for me; 


- that I must go in the direction Thou art going; 


that I must look to see the way that Thou art 
going; that I must learn to think Thy thoughts and 
to look in the direction of Thy aims. And help me 
to realize that if I would think Thy thoughts and 
walk in the direction Thou art going, I must seek 
Thy way and Thy will in Thy Word, and in 
prayer, and in the path of obedience. Amen. 

— Edward Leigh Pall, D.D. 


Good News 

For a long, long time we, along with most 
other publications, have told a story of 
We 
have wondered when the recovery of 
which we were hearing would strike us, and 
have come to wonder rather hopelessly. © 


But the publisher’s March count brings 


good news which will be an encouragement 
to all our loyal friends and supporters 
who have worked earnestly to hold old sub- 
scribers and gain new ones. Listen to it. 
In the year from March 1933 to March 
1934 we have made an increase of 1,394 
subscriptions. Last year we reported 
62,589 subscribers and in March 1934 we 
had 63,983. Let us rejoice in this indica- 
tion of returning prosperity to our be- 
loved Society. 
The Ancient Capital of the Queen of Sheba 
Two French aerial explorers, who have a 


base in Djibouti, French Somaliland, have 


discovered a mysterious ancient city 
which they believe to be the capital of the 
Queen of Sheba. In flying over the Great 
Arabian Desert they saw and photo- 
graphed from the air a city with twenty 
towers or temples still standing. 

They planned to traverse again the re- 
gion which is said to be the most desolate 
desert in the world, and to land and ex- 


plore the city. The ‘‘temples or towers” 


are partly covered by desert sand and so 
are probably well preserved. Archaeolo- 
gists have long believed that great wealth 
would be revealed if ever the city were 
found. It has been sought diligently but 
the region in which lies the city seen by 
the French aviators has been flown over 
mly twice by Europeans. 
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The city is about one thousand miles 
southeast of Jerusalem, on the west side 
of Arabia. Whoever visits it does so at 
grave risk as the adjacent territory, once a 
part of the great queen’s dominions, is in- 
habited now by bloodthirsty tribes who 
threaten swift death to any luckless 
traveler who falls into their hands. 


A Woman’s Bible 
A copy of what is probably the only com- 
plete Bible translated, printed, and bound 
by women has been presented to the li- 
brary of the American Bible Society in 
New York City. 

The volume is a Marathi Bible trans- 
lated by Sarasvati Ramabai, a gifted 
Hindu educator who, among other activi- 
ties, dared to challenge Hinduism’s an- 
cient customs concerning child widows, 
and although endangering her own social 
standing bravely persisted in her purpose 
to elevate Indian womanhood. 

While carrying on famine relief work 
among the Marathi, a village people num- 
bering nearly seventeen million in the 
Bombay presidency, Ramabai found that 
it was difficult for the villagers to under- 
stand the Bible already published in a 
somewhat classical Marathi version. De- 
termined to give these people the Scrip- 
tures in a more simple form she began the 
task of Bible translation. With a few of 
her best students she took up the study of 
Hebrew and Greek and with the aid of 
these loyal assistants translated the entire 
Bible into a simple form of Marathi. 
Women and girl students who had studied 
the printers’ trade printed and bound the 
translation after it had been completed. 
The volume is an admirable translation 
and is truly remarkable in that it is en- 
tirely the work of women, all first genera- 
tion Christians converted from Hinduism, 

soil IRD °* 
Personal Mention 

Miss Nelle Beggs, a retired missionary of 
Northwestern Branch, passed away at her 
home in Ashland, Ill., on March 15. She 
had been an invalid for years but was ever 
possessed with pluck, courage and hope. 
Her service on the field was at Rulison 
School, Kiukiang, China. 

Dr. Rosetta S. Hall, retired from long 
service in Korea, returned to the United 
States on November 4. Her present ad- 
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dress is 21 Prospect Avenue, Gloversville, 
New York. 

Miss Thelma A. Rebstock of India ex- 
pected to sail from Calcutta on February 8 
and to arrive in Los Angeles in April. Her 
home address will be Fort Erie North, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Miss L. Catherine Baker and Miss 
Charlotte Brownlee of Seoul, Korea, are 
expecting to come home on furlough 
during the summer. 

Miss Gertrude Hanks and Miss Treva B. 
Overholt returned recently from Lima, 
Peru, by way of Mexico. 

Miss nla M. Corbett sailed March 22, 
returning to her work in Singapore. 

Miss Mildred A. Paine of the Social 
Center in Tokyo is expected home in April. 


re i > 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


JUNE 


1 Precise, Myrtle, India. - 
2 Plumb, Florence J., Robinson, Faye H. and 
Richardson, Ruth E., China. 

3 Beale, Elizabeth M. aes ndia; McDade, Myra 
L. and Robinett, Gusta AG China; Miller, 
Lula A., Korea. 

5 Parks, Vera E., India. 

8 Butts, Ethel H., Korea; Grandstrand, 
Pauline S., India. 

9 Miller, Ethel, Korea; Thoburn, Isabella, 
India. 

12 Abbott, Edna M., India. 

13. Rebstock, Thelma A. and Wilson, Retta I., 
India; Ruese, Mrs. Artele B., Jtaly. 

14 Nelson, Marie, Africa; Reid, Jennie, South 
America 

15 Robinson Ruth E., India. 

16 Bass, Allie M., India; Battin, Lora I., China; 
Gugin, Irene P. and Northeott, Ruth E., 
Africa. 

17 Wallace, Margaret, India. 

18 Kintner, Lela, Burma. 

21 Evans, Mary A., Philippines. 

22 Peters, Jessie I., India; Shepherd, Elsie, 
Mexico. 

23 Buyers, Anna P., Quirin, Flora and Wright, 
Mildred V., India; Fox, Eulalia E., China; 
Johnson, Ingle A., Africa. 

26 Calkins, Ethel M., ndia; Deam, Mary L., 
Philippines; Gifford, Etta, Bulgaria; Mel- 


linger, Roxanna, Burma; Stover, Myrta, — 


Korea. 

27 Smith, Ellen E., China. 

28 Graf, Martha A., China 

29 Dillingham, Grace L., Korea. 
380 Greene, Leola M., India: 


(Addresses given on pages 194-199.) 
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Her Afterglow from Old Cathay 
(Continued from page 174) 


need them at night and be unable to make 
myself heard. They arranged for an 
electric button to be placed over my bed 
to ring in their room if I had need. They 
have a dear home and like many Chinese 
they take special delight in the art of 
being kind.” 

That evening Miss Galloway and I sat 
by the fire and talked of the folks we had 
known and loved, of the projects at which 
we had worked out there in that grand 
fair land touching the Himalayas. It was 
a rare hour of satisfying fellowship glow- 
ing with the light of eternity. 

At last she talked of selling the little 
house and going where someone else could 
do the housekeeping. I lifted the curtain 
and touched the long line of her recorded 
days. ‘‘What will you do with these?” 
I questioned. 

There was a long quiet, finally broken 
by, ‘‘An old cousin wants them but I 
think I will burn them myself.” 

“Don’t do that!’ I pleaded. ‘Would 
you think of giving them to me?” 

“Do you really want them?” she 
questioned. 

“Of course I do! Knowing you and 
knowing Szechwan, they will be priceless 
tome. You gave such a happy service. I 
might even find a way of sharing that 
charm where a few simple, teachable souls 
might learn your trick.” 

The next day was a rainy one in Bah 
Diego. In the little house we counted over 
the books of happy Chinese days and 
made them into a sizable package. Miss 
Galloway glowed with something of her 
old enthusiasm. When the grocery boy 
was late and the tea kettle failed to boil 
she sang from “The Last Round Up,” 
“Get along, little dogie, get along!” 

I left her that afternoon among her good 
friends in San Diego, her little house, her 
Szechwan memories and, best of all, Mrs. 
Quan with Alberta and Lillian — her 
afterglow from old Cathay. 


+ Ot nnn JD #+ 


I know Thee, who hast kept my path, and made 
Light for me in the darkness, tempering sorrow 
So that it reached me like a solemn joy. 


— Browning 
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Prepared under the direction of the Forward Movement Committee 


Mororcapss are still at work and our 
prayers are following the devoted workers 
who are giving lavishly of their time and 
strength in the effort to Recruit Members, 
Return Missionaries and Restore Main- 
tenance. 

It was impossible to get in advance 
every bit of information concerning the 
itineraries exactly as it worked out. The 
only important change reported at this 
writing is that Mrs. Merle N. English 
took Mrs. McConnell’s place on the Cin- 
cinnati Branch itinerary from April 12 to 
22. New York Branch’s itinerary as given 
last month was incomplete and there have 


been changes in the plans, so the com- 


plete list is given at this time. 
New York Branch has on its team in 
New York State, April 23-27, Mrs. H. M. 
LeSourd, Miss Edna Bradley from India, 
Mrs. Berryman H. McCoy and Mrs. 
R. C. Osborne, Branch officers. In New 
Jersey, April 22-27, will be Miss Clem- 
entina Butler, Miss Mary Collins from 
Japan, Mrs. R. A. Hand and Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Petherbridge, conference officers. 
In New York State, May 7-11, will be 
Mrs. F. J. McConnell, Miss Edna Bradley 
and Mrs. Frank A. Horne, home base 
secretary. The itineraries are interrupted 
by midyear meeting. 
April 
22. Wildwood, Camdenand 
Absecon, N. J. 

23. Syracuse, N. Y. and 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

24, Utica, N. Y. and Had- May 
don Heights, N. J. 


25. Albany, N. Y., Swedes- 
boro and Gibbstown, 


27. Binghamton, N. Y., 
Lakewood and Toms 
River, N. J. 


7. Jamestown, N. Y. 
8. Olean, N. Y. 
9 


N.J . Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee 10. Rochester and Can- 
26. Oneonta, N. Y., New pndaiciat N.Y 


Brunswick and West 


Redve) Ni J. 11. Elmira, N. Y. 


Columbia River Branch’s team consists 
of Mrs. H. E. Woolever, Miss Cilicia 
Cross of Africa, Mrs. E. K. Andrew of 
Lincoln, Neb., with Branch and confer- 
ence officers joining the Motorcade for 
parts of the journey. 

May 


9. Billings, Mont. 
10. Livingston, Mont. 


11. Butte, Mont. 
13. Missoula, Mont. 


14. Spokane, Wash. 22. Salem, Ore. 

15. Wenatchee, Wash. 23. Portland, Ore. 

16. Yakima, Wash, 24, The Dalles, Ore. 
17. Everett, Wash. 25. Pendleton or Walla 
18. Seattle, Wash. Walla, Wash. 


19. Centralia, Wash. 27. LeGrande, Ore. 
20. Seaside and Tillamook, 28. Boise, Idaho 
Wash. 29. Twin Falls, Idaho. 


21. Eugene, Ore. 30. Pocatello, Idaho 


Minneapolis Branch has on its team 
Miss Annie G. Bailey for the first week 
and Mrs. F. F. Lindsay for the rest of the 
time, Miss L. Ethel Wallace of China, 
Miss Gertrude Becker of India, and some 
of the Branch officers. 


May 17, Fargo, Grand Forks, 
8. Winona, Minn. Devils Lake and 
9. Rochester and Owa- Jamestown, N. D. 


tonna, Minn. 18. Minot and Bismarck, 

10, Mankato, Minn. N.D. 

11. Worthington, Minn. 21. Aberdeen and Huron, 

12. Marshall, Minn. 8. D. 

13. Minneapolis and St. 22. Madison and Sioux 
Paul, Minn. Falls, S. D. 

14. St. Cloud and Duluth, 23. Chamberlain, S. D. 
Minn. 24. Murdo, S. D. 

15. Hibbing and Bemidji, 25. Rapid City, S. D. 
Minn. 27. Pierre, S. D. 


The team for New England Branch is 
likely to be changed somewhat before the 
start of the itinerary. At present it in- 
cludes Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, Miss Mary 
A. Evans of the Philippines, and Mrs. 
Adolphus Linfield, home base secretary. 
These are the dates now settled. 


May ~ 
7. New York District 13. 
(place not decided), 


Manchester and 
Rochester, N. H. 


Conn. 14. Concord, N. H. 
8. New Haven, Conn. 15. Littleton, N. H. 
9. Hartford, Conn. 16. St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
10. Southbridge, Mass., 17. Montpelier, Vt. 
Central Ralls, R. I., 18. Burlington, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 19. Rutland, Vt. 
11. Beverly (District 22. Pittsfield, Mass. 


Meeting) and Law- 
rence, Mass. 


A Cash Award of $100 is offered to the 
Branch making the largest per cent of in- 
crease in subscriptions to the FRrmND by 
June 25, 1934. For details see announce- 
ment on the back cover page. 
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CARRIERS 


Tur CANDIDATE 


WuHo is she? She is a young woman 
who, according to the by-laws of our So- 
ciety, believes that she is divinely called 
to the work of a foreign missionary; is 
actuated only by the desire to work in 
accordance with the will of God and in- 
tends to make foreign missionary work the 
service of her effective years. She must be 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and should preferably be from 
twenty-three to thirty years of age. 

When she decides that she really wishes 
to be a missionary she secures from the 
corresponding secretary of the Branch 
within whose territory she resides the 
candidate blank which she must fill out. 
This involves no obligation but serves as 
a basis for correspondence. Perhaps she 
finds that she cannot fill all the educa- 
tional requirements — in Bible study for 
instance. The secretary counsels with her 
and advises her as to the schools which 
will give her the best preparation. She 
must also fill out a medical blank with its 
questions as to her physical condition and 
history, which is sent in with her applica- 
tion blank. A satisfactory health certifi- 
cate must be obtained from the examining 
physician of the Branch. 

The question is often raised as to what 
constitutes a divine call to the mission 
field. Several years ago the editor of the 
FRIEND sent out a list of questions to a 
number of missionaries who were on fur- 
lough after one or two or many terms of 
service. One question was, ‘‘What con- 
stituted your call to missionary work?” 
Some of the replies, greatly condensed, are 
given here as a possible part of the auxil- 
iary program. Anyone who has access to 
the Frrenp for June, 1927, will find in it 
many things of interest for this program. 
It cannot be secured from the publication 
office. 

1. To me, a call is an unmistakable conviction 
that a certain duty should be assumed because of 
a real need in the world for a type of service which 
you or I, with God’s help, can and therefore 
should render. 


2. My mother dedicated her young child to 
missionary service in India but never spoke to me 
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OF THE LIGHT 
MATERIAL FOR THE JUNE PROGRAM 


of it until I had told her that I desired to go to — 
India. ae 
8. For years J had served a Master who had . 
said “Go”; and since I had no special counter- — 
command to stay I made my plans and equinped 
myself to go as a nurse. 
4. It was no doubt stories of missionaries ~ 
which my mother told me as a child that gave me ~ 
my first missionary impulse. When diccareioa 
ments came I was held steady by some words I 
had read: ‘‘If you want to serve your race, go 
where no one else will go and do what no one else 
will do.” 
5. Mission study classes made the missionary 
life seem to be a worthwhile one, as I questioned ~ 
how I might make the best use of my life. So I = 
took a course in a Bible training schooland that 
left no doubt in my mind that foreign service 2% 
was what the Lord desired of me. aS 
6. [had finished training for home service and ~ 
was looking for an open door when a missionary 
said to me, “Can you truly say that you have 
done all that you could to answer the call for 
laborers in God’s vineyard?” I could only an- 
swer, ‘‘No,” for I had never offered myself for 
foreign service. After four days of prayer I did 
offer and in a few months I was accepted. 
7. Feeling that God wanted me in special 
foreign work I took Bible training and a e the 
decision that if ever a call came for a worker in 
my special line I should consider it my call. 
When such a call did come to me I accepted it. 
8. My call was the gradual growth of conse- 
cration to Christian service at an early age. It : 
came finally through a challenge: “Are you will- 
ing at Bo all the way for God or only part of the 
way? = 
9. I was interested in missionary work from 
the time I can remember — through the influ- 
ence of my mother, I believe. I could do nothing 
but offer myself and let others decide whether or 
not I was fit. 
10. I went out because a missionary put the 
wish to do it into my heart with her lovel nba a 
of presenting the opportunity for service inChing : 


His Can 


I heard Him call, 

“Come, follow,’ ‘that was all. 

My gold grew dim, 

My soul went after Him. 

I rose and followed, that was all. 
Who would not follow if he heard His call? 


— Selected. 


PREPARATION AND ACCEPTANCE 


Wuen the formal application blank i is” , 
filled out it is returned to the Branch — 
corresponding secretary, who car eahiptiagea Ay 
the candidate as to health, par a 
equipment, ability as a teacher and le 


at someone has called her “live-with- 
* or ability to do team work and the 
malities she has shown in home, school 
nd church life which seem to indicate 
that she is a suitable person to send to the 
field. After this she submits the papers to 
the candidate committee of the Branch. 
If the Branch candidate committee 
passes her, her papers are sent to the 
candidate committee of the general so- 
ciety. If this committee recommends her 
acceptance, her name is brought to the 
Foreign Department with a summary of 
her papers. 
_Itis a most interesting and enlightening 
xperience to “‘sit in’? when the Foreign 
Department is considering the recom- 
‘mendations of the candidate committee. 
The photograph of the candidate is 
‘passed around the table and carefully 
tudied, her Branch secretary tells why 
he Branch desires to send her out and 
answers the searching questions of the 
other members of the department. Nat- 
urally this is done in “‘executive session,”’ 
when the public is excluded. 
_ Someone moves that she be accepted, 
_ or that her application be held over for a 
- more satisfactory health certificate, better 
os. preparation along some line or experience. 
The Society requires at least one year of 
interneship for a doctor and a year of 
teaching for an educationalist. The vote 
is taken and another name is called. 
Those who have been accepted are DOW 
‘eandidates for receiving commissions as 
missionaries. 
_ This brief resumé of a long process 
shows, we trust, the error of the idea still 
held in some quarters that ‘anybody can 
be a missionary, because the societies are 
‘so anxious for workers that they take 
nyone who offers.”” Other societies are 
doubtless as strict as our own. Mistakes 
are sometimes made. The conditions of 
life on the field may bring out qualities 
heretofore unknown — some good, some 
therwise — or some health condition 
hich the searching medical examinations 
ailed to reveal but which is brought out 
_ by the climate of the strange land. But 
ith surprisingly rare exceptions these 
irls, under absolute new conditions, 
ove that they were called of God and 
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Tue THREEFOLD FURLOUGH 
THE missionary just. back at her sta- 


tion after her first furlough had unpacked — 


her trunks and exhibited the new house- 
hold appliances, the linens, the books and 
her new clothes. They had been exclaimed 
over, the gifts had been appreciated and 
the possibility of bringing old clothes up 
to date by means of the new patterns had 
been gone into. 

Letters had told much of the furlough 
with its threefold division of rest, study 
and speechmaking, but many details had 
to be discussed in this first gathering of all 
the missionaries in the small station. 

A new missionary had sat by quietly 
listening. Finally she said, ‘‘I don’t seem 
to know much about furloughs; they were 
so far in the future that I didn’t pay much 
attention to them. I know I signed a con- 
tract for five years of service, but I don’t 
know just how long my furlough will be.”’ 
So the other missionaries enlightened her. 

What is known as the missionary’s first 
term is five years long. After that, fifteen 
months of furlough away from the field are 
granted her. In most cases the second and 
later terms (meaning the periods between 


furloughs) are six years. The exceptions. 


are where climatic or locational conditions 
make it desirable that the missionary have 
a change every five years. 
furlough length is fifteen months, but this 
may be prolonged by vote of the foreign 
department. 

At the close of each term of a mission- 
ary’s service the question of the advis- 
ability of her return to the field is gone into 
by the Foreign Department as carefully as 
was her acceptance. Her return is author- 
ized only by a two-thirds vote of the 
Foreign Department based on information 
received on blanks filled out by the field 
reference committee and sent before the 
missionary left the field, as well as upon a 
new medical certificate and the recom- 
mendation of her Branch corresponding 
secretary. 

The list of missionaries printed in the 
Frienp three times a year gives three 
classes — active, furloughed and detained. 
The first two are self-explanatory but the 
third sometimes causes questions. The 
by-law says: ‘‘Detained missionaries are 
those who for reasons satisfactory to the 
Foreign Department have remained away 


The regular | 
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from the field longer than two years but 
expect to return at some future time. This 
relation shall be sustained for a period of 
not longer than five years.” 

But to return to the missionary group 
on the field. 

The missionary just completing her 
first term and soon to go on furlough had 
a question to ask. “Shall I have to go 
itinerating around over my Branch just 
as soon as I get home? And oh, how I 
dread that! I can’t make speeches!” 

Sympathetic laughter greeted that out- 
burst, and an experience meeting followed 
as one after another of the missionaries of 
longer experience told of her edrly fur- 
lough days. ‘No, my dear,” one said 
with decision. ‘‘ Your secretary will not 
be unreasonable and unless there is some 
good opportunity for visitation work on 
your way home and you are not too tired 
to stop for it, you will have time for visit- 
ing your family and resting, first of all.”’ 

“But,” the newly-returned one inter- 
rupted, ‘‘you will be getting home just in 
time for the spring semester at the col- 
leges, and if you’re going to work for your 
doctor’s degree you'll want to start in 
without any long visiting at home if you 
can get permission from your secretary. 
The Society has a regulation that a mis- 
sionary must have a medical examination 
immediately upon her return to America 
and, if she is well, must have a three- 
months rest before she does any studying.”’ 

“That’s another thing,” said the first- 
term girl. “‘How am I going to get time 
to study and at the same time do itinerat- 
ing?” 

“Tt won’t be ‘at the same time,’ except 
for an occasional address,’’ was the sooth- 
ing response. ‘‘Your secretary will look 
after that.” 

“But the speechmaking! I'll hate it, I 
know. Why do I have to go around the 
district or the Branch? Why can’t I have 
my furlough to myself?” 

“Let me answer the last thing first,” 
said the oldest missionary. ‘‘The work 
on the mission field depends upon gifts 
from the people at home. We must have 
their money and they must know about 
the work for which it is given or they will 
lose interest. Missions in the abstract are 
not particularly interesting to the average 
woman in the auxiliaries that stretch 
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across the country; and missionaries are a 
brand of people of whom they know noth- 
ing, probably quite different from them- 
selves and their neighbors. But the 
missionary whom their district supports, 
seen in the flesh and perhaps in the cos- 
tume of her adopted country, is another 


matter. She is no longer a personage far ~ 


off from them but she is one of them. 
Her own experiences are not cut and 
dried missionary facts but vital because 
she really saw and talked and lived with 
those people. Just think what it means 
for women who seldom get to a district or 
Branch meeting to get really in touch with 
the work and how interested they are in 
the missionary’s daily life and experiences, 
and you'll forget yourself and your dread 
of speechifying.”’ 

“There’s another side to that, too,” 
said another one. ‘It really is just as im- 


‘portant for the missionary to know the 


people at home as it is for them to know 


her. You get an entirely new slant on 


conditions when you have seen how the 
women work to get the money to carry on 
missionary work. Why, my salary has 
almost seemed like sacred money since my 
first furlough. The women did sacrifice 
for it. I heard the reports of money 
raised, and the small amounts in which it 
came in. I heard some of them cheerfully 


bring in a Thank-Offering for which they 


had done extra work, had gone without 
lunches (if they were working women), 
had worn dresses or hats an extra year — 
and there was not a bit of complaining 
about it. ‘We must raise our apportion- 


ment,’ seemed to be the general thought. 


Oh, you'll love the women at home when 
you see them in their homes and their 
churches.” 

Another rather quiet missionary spoke 
then. ‘‘As a public speaker I was a failure 
on my first furlough. I never could seem 
to get in touch with my audience. But 
early on my second one I was invited to an 
auxiliary meeting where twenty or so 
women sat in comfortable chairs in the 
president’s lovely living room and we 
talked. They asked me questions — all 
sorts of questions about the country and 
the people and my work. As fast as I 
could answer one another was ready, and 
by the end of that afternoon we were all 


friends, with no sense of strangeness at all. 
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And I had found out what they were in- 
terested in so I knew better what things 
to put into a formal address.” 

“Tt was amusing,” put in the just- 
returned one, ‘‘to have some of the dear 
women wonder why I needed to go to 
school on my furlough. They seemed to 
think it was a waste of time. But I re- 
minded them that I had been giving out 


_ for five-years and I needed to take in some 
_new things. I told them that there are 


new methods of teaching, of Bible study 
and of religious education that I must 
learn while I had the chance. ‘Why, 
that’s so,’ one of them said. ‘My daughter 
is a teacher and she goes to classes and 
conventions and summer schools, but you 
don’t have such opportunities, do you?’ ”’ 

The soon-to-be-furloughed missionary 
sat thoughtfully saying to herself as she 
counted on her fingers: ‘A three-fold 
furlough: one, rest; two, study; three, 
getting acquainted with the women at 
home and getting them more interested in 
my work. Why,” she said brightly, look- 
ing up, “you have almost made me be- 
lieve that I shall enjoy itinerating.” 

And then the group broke up at the 
sound of the dinner bell. 


Arter Many YEARS 
Tue last classification of the mission- 
aries of our Society is “ Retired.” 
The time comes when every missionary 


~ must lay down her work on the field — 


perhaps because she is needed to care for 
dear ones at home, perhaps on account of 


_ the condition of her own health, perhaps 
_ because she has reached the age which the 


Society has decided upon as the time 
when active work on the field shall cease. 

Our by-law says that the missionary 
shall be automatically retired at the end 
of the furlough closing nearest to the day 
when she reaches the age of sixty-eight 
years. Earlier retirement may be granted 
by a three-fourths vote of the Foreign 


Department. 


Retirement, unless it is the result of 
serious physical disability, does not mean 
the cessation of missionary work. Nor 
does it mean settling down into an in- 
active life. 

The Circle of Remembrance is an in- 
formal organization of retired missionaries 


and home workers. It has one officer, a 
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secretary-treasurer. This is Mrs. A. G. 
Barber, who originated the plan. Every 
member is expected to write Mrs. Barber 
once a year. From these letters Mrs. 
Barber makes extracts which are mimeo- 
graphed and sent out to all members of 
the Circle of Remembrance. 

Extracts from some of these letters are 
here given, both that our women at home 
may know some of the retired mission- 
aries and that those on the field may re- 
new acquaintance with some who were 
once their co-workers. Other letters were 
given in the issue for June, 1933. 


Vera Thompson (India 1913-1923): —I am in 
one of the dormitories at Cornell University but 
have little contact with the students except in the 
way of business. One delightful experience of my 
summer was the campmeeting at Ocean Grove, 
where Dr. Stanley Jones brought us a new under- 
standing of the meaning of the Saviour’s life and 
the power that the Holy Spirit may have in our 
lives. Another special occasion was a delightful 
Indian meal. When you have not had Indian 
food for some years you crave it and that was so 
good! It was indeed a memorable occasion. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Louise Godfrey (India 1912-1925): — Iam very 
busy with the fall worx in the depot of supplies. 
Our ofhce has been moved to another room, sav- 
ing rent. The “see out” is very limited but there 
is no limit to the look uy. And I have a bouquet 
of beautiful red asters to rest my eyes apd please 
my soul. 

Iam happy in my work and my home life. I 
shall not be able to consider going to India again 
or taking work with any more responsibility than 
is mine now. But how fine to do this, and it 
affords opportunity for service and touching lives. 
Portland, Oregon. 


May B. Lilly (Malaya 1897-1916): — What if 
everyone did as I do and her real name was 
‘“‘Peter-Put-Off”’? There wouldn’t be no Circle 
letters no more, so I’ll try to be good. 

When we need rain in the late summertime, all 
we have to do is to announce a Sunday school 
picnic. At least, three times out of the last four 
the picnic has changed to a barn play at Lilly’s. 
This time the sun came out in the afternoon and 
we played on the grass. You should have seen 
my gray head bobbing “‘in and out the window” 
and then being ‘Flying Dutchman” with a small 
child in tow. When we were through I had more 
exercise than I had breath. 

I have cleared three acres of stump land and 
set out a cascara plantation, one thousand trees to 
each acre. With hired help I cultivated more or 
less of it until last year. I prune the young trees, 
trying to make them grow up tall with smooth 
trunks so as to peel nicely. The pruning can be 
done in the winter. It is now six years since I set 
them out; six years that I’ve not had time to 
attend to anything else. But this last summer_I 
let them shift for themselves. 
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By way of variety I was persuaded to run as a 
dry delegate to the state convention. Out of the 
ninety-nine delegates elected, only three were dry. 
Raymond, Wash. 


Georgiana Weaver (Japan 1902-1916): —I do 
enjoy the letters. Just at present I am living in a 
suburb of Syracuse with a widow woman who is 
getting along in years. She has wonderful children 
but prefers to keep her own home and doesn’t 
wish to live alone. I pay some and we work to- 
gether making a pleasant home. This gives me 
plenty of time for church work which I so dearly 
love. Our church is quite closely linked up with 
the Oxford Movement. Our pastor found the 
means of deepening his own life a few years ago 
and learned in a new way the meaning of ‘‘For 
me to live is Christ.”” He has a large number in 
the church who are members of the group. 

, Nedion, N. Y. 


Alice Linam (China 1895-1929) : — Oh, the joy 
of service! Each day is a little brighter than the 
day before. Just as soon as God told me to leave 
China, he told me to begin to pray and plan for a 
Bible class for boys and girls in Alhambra. This 
made it easier to leave China than it would have 
been if I had not had definite work to do. The 
first meeting of the class was held when I had been 
here about six weeks. I now have nine Bible 
classes, two of women, one of girls, two of boys 
and girls and four of boys; over two hundred boys 
and girls in all, mainly boys. Some meet weekly 
and some monthly and all are in connection with 
Methodist churches in or near Alhambra. Some- 
one said to me, “I did not know the Methodist 
Church sent out Bible teachers.’’ I answered, 
“The Church does not; the Lord sends me.” _ 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Martha C. W. Nicolaisen (China 1900-1927) :— 
The crowning event of my summer and fall was a 
call to come to Minneapolis and share in the 
Jubilee festivities of the Branch. To me it was 
like coming home; a glorious finale to what has 
hitherto been a rather active life in Kingdom 
work. During four furloughs all my itinerating 
was done in Minneapolis Branch as I belong 
there. The Circle members can easily imagine 
how we who had formerly met in cities, town or 
hamlets in Minnesota and the Dakotas flocked 
together and had much to tell about the won- 
drous ways our Lord had led us, and together to 
rejoice that we were still permitted to be co- 
laborers with him. 

New Orleans, La. 


Agnes Ashwill (India and Burma 1908-1926): 
— In the past six months I have done lots of good 
reading and do some sewing, but my pleasantest 
occupation is working with my stamp collection. 
I have had some stamps for a number of years but 
never worked very hard at it. Through some 
high school students I got interested and we had 
stamp meetings. I have learned a lot about 
stamps and many interesting lines have opened 
up. That is one point, at least, that the President 
and I agree on, as he is a stamp collector. 

Miss Vera Thompson spoke of enjoying Indian 
food. I used to eat rice and curry once a day in 
India and twice a day most of the time in Burma. 
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I liked it very much and got so I could eat it 
fairly hot. After I had been home some years I~ 


got so hungry for it that I sent to India for some 
curry and followed the directions on the box. Oh, 


how good it did smell and how delicious it did 
taste! As most of my folks like it we have it 


uite often. 
lympia, Wash. 


Mary Adelaide Priest (Japan 1878-1880): — I 
celebrated my eightieth birthday February 3. My 
sister made a party for me and there was a happy 
reunion of relatives with gifts and two birthday 
cakes. Last Friday I attended our mission study 
class, walking a third of a mile each way with the 
thermometer ten below zero at noon and twenty- 
five at 7 a.m. I am teaching a Sunday school 
class of high school girls and since last summer 
vacation have not failed to be in my place in 


Bible school and church. My doctor says that — 


my work with young people — sixty-two years as 
Sunday school teacher and over thirty as Junior 
League superintendent — did not align me to 
grow old. Perhaps I am being permitted to make 
up for those years of invalidism when I was a 


“‘broken-down missionary,” after only two short 


years of service in Japan. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Effie G. Young (China 1892-1929): — When I 
read the letters and hear of all the missionary and 
church work that the Circle members are doing I 


feel so worthless and ashamed because I cannot 


send in such good news. After one has led such a 
busy life on the field for so many years the life of 
a shut-in seems so narrow and circumscribed. I 
still have the work of conference secretary of 
stewardship which requires a lot of writing, and I 
am corresponding secretary of my own auxiliary. 
Though I cannot attend the meetings I prepare 
the material for the stewardship part of the pro- 
gram and ask the chairman of the program com- 
mittee to present it at the meeting for me. 
Although my feet and legs do not permit me to 
go anywhere and make missionary addresses my 
right hand and my eyes permit me to write, so I 
hope I can still be of a little use in the Master’s 
vineyard. 

Waltham, Mass. 


Sophia Blackmore (Malaya 1887-1923): his 


week I have received the letters of the Circle and — 


was so glad to have them again. 

Today my sisters went out to do some Christ- 
mas shopping, so preparations for lunch fell on 
me. I decided that we would have curry and rice, 
and it was good, for I have some curry stuff from 
Singapore. We had mutton curry and egg curr 
and sambals (relishes). I have a sambal tray with 
five divisions, so there was date chutney, sliced 
rei cocoanut, chopped nuts and pineapple cut 
in dice. 

As I sit by the window the sun is shining bril- 
liantly. It has nearly completed its journey south 
and in a day or two will begin its journey to you 
in the north land. Soon it will set, as it is nearing 
eventide. As many of us come to the eventide of 


life may the Sun of Righteousness brighten and — 


cheer our declining years. 
Sydney, Australia. 


lappenings Here and There 


The Japanese stirs his tea to the left, 
instead of clockwise, as do the Westerners. 


It is hoped to predict earthquakes by 
the use of a new instrument which regis- 
_ ters the imperceptible tilting of the land 
believed to precede these disturbances. 
Instruments have been installed at several 
points along the so-called Hayward fault 
in the northern part of California. To put 
it in language understandable to all of us, 
if a rigid forty-mile-long surface could be 
_ tilted one inch and a quarter, this could 
be detected by this new tilt meter. 
- Recently there was held in England the 
first meet of the British Motorcycle Rac- 
ing Club which women were permitted to 
enter. In an eight-mile race a woman won 
_ over several men, her average speed being 
- 76.62 miles an hour. 
Model yachts made entirely of paper 
have been found to be satisfactory and 
speedy. They are prepared ready to be 
assembled by the purchaser, who shapes 
the parts up and glues the edges together. 
After this is thoroughly dried the whole 
is coated with a waterproof solution which 
makes the boat very serviceable in water. 
Its lightness gives it more speed than a 
wooden boat. 
‘In order that Hungarian culture may 
be spread throughout the world and 
natives of that country residing in other 
lands may be kept in touch with the 
fatherland, Hungary is to erect the high- 
est radio broadcasting station in the 
: world. It will be on an island south of 
- Budapest. A trellis work tower will rise 
_ 932 feet and a telescopic shaft on top of 
; pes will bring the total height to 1022 


: ee oil is extracted from the seeds of 
the tung tree, native to central and west- 
ern China. It was discovered by West- 
erners in 1896. The oil is used in varnish 
and in waterproofing silk. 

The hottest temperature ever recorded 
the United States proper was at Green- 
d Ranch in historic Death Valley. An 
icial record of 134 degrees F. in the 
ade was registered at that place. As 
as available weather records show 
is only one hotter place in the world, 
that is in Tunisia, Africa. 
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A few years ago, double stars were con- 


sidered a novelty and astronomers be- 


lieved that about one out of eighteen stars 
was double. Now, only five years later, 
it has been decided that one in four of the 
stars visible in the heavens is double. 

The Rev. Thomas Scowby, who is 
ninety-five and believed to be the oldest 
Methodist minister in England, recently 
conducted the funeral of W. H. Dawson, 
who was only four weeks younger. 

A midget farm tractor developed in 
Italy is said to run two hours on a quart 
of gas. 

The first ferry in the waters around 
New York went to Long Island and ran in 
1684, 

That mythical beast, the Chinese 
dragon, is described in old books as having 
a camel’s head, a deer’s horns, a snake’s 
neck, a clam’s stomach, fish’s scales, 
eagle’s claws and the ears of a cow. 

A German chemical combine is reported 
from Frankfort to be preparing to market 
a new cure for cancer based on the theories 
of Professor Fighera of the Milan Cancer 
Institute. The medicine is a preparation 
of gland extracts which not only checks 
cancerous growths but destroys them. 

Judge Florence E. Allen of Ohio has 
recently been confirmed as Federal judge 
of the Sixth District Circuit Court of 
Appeals. She is the first woman to sit on 
the Federal bench. 

Jivaro Indians of the Amazon jungle 
make musical instruments modeled after 
the white man’s violin, carved out of 
native wood with strings of palm fiber. 

France has definitely barred child 
prodigies from the stage. No one under 
thirteen is to appear. Children working 
for the films are included and many child 
stars are affected. 

Quinine bark was named chincona in 
honor of the Countess Chincon, but the 
botanist Linnaeus wrote the word without 
the first h and it has been scientifically 
misspelled ever since. 

It is stated that hereafter both foreign 
and Chinese physicians in Canton may 
charge no more than one dollar for a first 
consultation and forty cents for subse- 
quent visits. 

(Continued on page 188) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Personal Service 


One of the Branch Secretaries of Chris- 
tian Stewardship has been on the receiv- 
ing end of a postal card shower — and it 
has been a great experience. These cards 
came from the auxiliary stewardship sec- 
retaries, those women at the home base 
who are keeping the stewardship fires 
burning — all of whom glory in the ad- 
vancement of threefold stewardship, and 
are walking the King’s Highway with joy, 
rejoicing in their partnership with the 
King of Kings. Bank failures, nor unem- 
ployment, nor depressions nor anything 
else can separate a steward from her faith 
in a God who says, “Ail things whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in prayer believing ye 
shall receive.” Can you not see the note of 
triumph in the following? 


The pledge cards which we are using are help- 
ing spiritually and financially. 

Through stewardship we are developing some 
of our retiring members into capable leaders. 

One half of our members are pledged Christian 
stewards. 

Stewardship has greatly strengthened our 
auxiliary and other departments of our Church. 

Thirty-six of our fifty-nine members are mem- 
bers of the Order of the King’s Highway. 
(M. O. K. H.) 

We have six new threefold signers this year. 

This is our best year, spiritually and financially, 
because of our “Adventure in Faith.” 

Stewardship teachings have helped our women 
to give more faithfully their time, talents and 
money. 

Am trying to instill into my young people the 
threefold pledge of stewardship. Our girls need 
this education. (A Young People’s Secretary.) 

Am sold to the idea 2 een: it is the 
best program for a happ 

We exceeded our pladie at ‘$900. Credit due to 
faithful stewards. 

One hundred per cent of our membership are 
pledged Christian stewards. Met our pledge last 
year and will again this year in spite of depres- 
sion. (Of course, with 100 per cent stewards.) 

At one stewardship meeting the stewards met 
at the back of the room and to the stirring strains 
of “The King’s Highway” marched to the front 
where they formed a semicircle about the altar 
upon which were the lighted candles of steward- 
ship. The pledge of Intercession was read and a 
prayer offered; then the pledge for Personal Serv- 
ice and another led in prayer; the pledge for 
Stewardship of Possession read and the third 
prayer offered. Five new signers followed these 
and the leader gave utterance to the thought of 
everyone in a prayer of consecration. 


Mrs. S. A. WATERMAN 


— 


Fellow-Workers for the Truth 
REDEEMING THE TIME 


How much time do you spend on your 
job— your bread and butter job — 
whether you are an editor, a typist, a 
teacher, or a housewife? Ten hours out of 
the twenty-four? Kight? Six? What do 
you do with the rest of your waking hours, 
your leisure time? 

Perhaps you feel that you have no 
leisure time and that, in rare cases, may 
be true. But most of the women who read 
this brief meditation have longer or 
shorter stretches of time which have no 
necessity laid upon them, and for which 
they can choose the sort of activity or rest 
or recreation that seems good to them. 

Whether it be much or little, how do 
you use your leisure? In reading, at the 
movies, visiting with your friends, pro- 
moting missions, helping the young people 
of your church? The list could be endless. 

This leisure time of ours is very precious. 
It is our opportunity for laying hold of the 
things that enrich life and satisfy the 
heart. The way in which we use leisure is 
a clear declaration of the sort of persons 
we are, and in the final outcome, the 
things that we choose to do, put their 
stamp on us and make us their own. 

We live too much by the clock, and in 
rushing from one thing to the next we 
have not time to savor the richness of life. 
The best things of life — God, love, com- 
mon friendliness, thought and prayer — 
require leisure for their cultivation and for 
their enjoyment. 

There are many things that reach out 
to claim our leisure time. We need to 
exercise our power of choice at every step, 
for life can easily be crowded so full of 
good things that the best things are 
choked out. What claims shall we admit 
and what reject? 

A sense of the stewardship of time will 
help us here — an acknowledgment that 
time is ours to use only in worthy ways, 
for high purposes, for the true enrichment 
of life. 

Let us “ 
the time.”’ 


walk in wisdom . . 
Colossians 4:65. 


Grace W. McCoy. 


. redeeming 
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Mrs. John C. Shover, 610 higesiore Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


W.F.M.S. Careers 
“Here, little girl, you be the dunce in 
our Chinese school.” Miss Clara Cush- 
man was at home on furlough and the 
South Street auxiliary had asked her to 
put on a short demonstration of her work 


i in China. 


The little girl picked to be the dunce 
tried very hard to do her part well, for 
this was the very first missionary program 
in which she had been asked to have a 
part. Today we know that it is a very fine 


characteristic of this person to. do well 


whatever she undertakes. When she 


_ arrived home after that program her 


mother said with a distressed air, ‘‘My 
dear, what ever made you act so stupid? 
You didn’t seem to know the answers to 
the simplest questions. I can’t imagine 
what made you act so.” 

“Why, mother, Miss Cushman asked 
me to be the dunce. When all the rest 
were studying their lessons aloud I was 
supposed to keep still and when they 


answered questions I gave the most stupid 


answers of which I could think.” 

There was no junior or young people’s 
department in the church so Annie joined 
the auxiliary when still in high school. 


_ Of course the older ladies held the offices, 


so she attended, listened, and ran errands 
for them. Her mother was always mis- 
sionary minded and active in W. F. M.S. 
work. The first office which she held was 


that of secretary. 


In 1908 she became the publisher for the 


General Society. Everything which passes 


through her hands is made more attractive 


_ by the artistic touches added by an un- 


erring judgment of what will look well in 


me: print. The special training for this re- 


sponsible position was received by study 
at Boston University. 
The Thank-Offering 


Our last national goal provides a fund 
to meet an emergency need which could 


x not be provided for from the regularly 


appropriated funds of the Society. If there 


were no Standard Bearers who gave a 
_ Thank-Offering this money would not be 


available and the need would go unmet. 

This year there are a number of places 
needing help to the extent of several hun- 
dred dollars each. These have been stand- 
ing obligations of the Society but, because 
of cuts, decreases, and rates of money ex- 
change, would have to be given up if there 
were no emergency fund on which to draw 
for a year. 

The Standard Bearers may not realize 
the importance of such an offering. Miss 
Karunabai, Nagpur, India, wrote that 
she would have to close the small normal 
training school if her salary were not pro- 
vided so that she could carry on. Pearl 
Lord, also in India, is enabled to carry on 
an intensive campaign against the practice 
of giving opium to fretful children. Dr. 
Ruth Hemenway finds it possible to care 
for the sick in two hospitals seventeen 
miles apart, as well as a large number of 
out-patients, because the Standard Bear- 
ers this year are assuring her of the money 
to pay her traveling expenses. Robin, her 
Ford, is on the cover of our Blue Print. 

Our Blessing Boxes are the containers 
in which to save our Thank-Offering 
money. They will mean to us just what 
we put into them. They may represent 
the joy of worthy sacrifice, the relief from 
illness or worry, or the pleasures of happy 
days. They may mean a conscientious 
saving of odd change in order that a siz- 
able gift may be accumulated and given 
to a needy cause. Whatever your aim, set 
the little box where it will attract atten- 
tion. Someone else may help. 

Some ideas for presenting the offering at 
opening time may be stimulated by the 
following suggestions. Divide the group 
into the four seasons and have a table 
with an accountant for each with an ap- 
propriate program built around the year. 
Have each girl present her offering in an 
original way: in a bouquet of flowers, a 
coal pail, a pie. Let ushers dressed as girls 
of other lands, or as characters from our 
Thank-Offering demonstration, take the 
collection. Use the Thank-Offering demon- 
stration which tells our projects for this 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


These past months have held signal 
days for the Student Department of 
Northwestern Branch. We have been 
carrying out the College Visitation proj- 
ect which was outlined in our year’s pro- 
gram on Adventuring in Faith. Miss 
Mildred Drescher of Nagpur, India, now 
home on furlough, was chosen our repre- 
sentative. Twenty-three colleges and 
schools were visited in Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan. 
gave eighty-five addresses and talks, be- 
sides leading conferences and holding 
personal interviews. No formal report or 
columns of figures can give to you an esti- 
mate of this work of sowing by faith. 

Miss Drescher writes: ‘It was a de- 
lightful surprise to find the college doors 
so wide open and such eagerness for a 
message from a missionary. The atten- 
tion of seven hundred students in a com- 
pulsory assembly period all reading the 
weekly school paper is not as easy to hold 
as that of a group of missionary women or 
Standard Bearers. Yet they were always 
interested and attentive. 

“T felt that I had made the best con- 
tacts when I could have an assembly 
period first, followed by classes, confer- 
ence hours and talks to Y. M., Y. W. or 
Christian Student groups. The assembly 
talks, especially in the state colleges, had 
to be more general. In the classes in psy- 
chology, education, history of education, 
sanitation, home economics, sociology, 
economics, Bible and faculty meetings 
many different phases of the work in 
India were emphasized, and all of these 
periods were conducted more as discus- 
sion groups with most of the time given to 
questions. When in addition there were 
opportunities to speak to Christian stu- 
dent organizations where a very definite 
presentation of Christian missions could 
be made I felt I had touched every phase 
possible. Three days are almost necessary 
for such a full program. 

“The discussion periods and confer- 
ences with the students disclosed the fact 
that many are eager to be missionaries 
and others keen to do social work in 
foreign fields. Several had applied to 


Miss Drescher - 
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Mission Boards for foreign service and 
had been refused because of lack of funds. 
Some came searching for a way of life 
through Christ and brought their very 
personal problems. 

“The conference with young people 
who were facing serious spiritual problems 
and those who were volunteering for 
foreign mission work were perhaps the 
brightest spots, but thinking our way 
through in the discussion groups was also 
inspiring and encouraging. It was not all 
giving on my part as I took every oppor- 
tunity to get ideas for India from the 
schools visited. I began it with a selfish 
motive and soon found that they were 
eager to share, too, and that opened more 
doors for a message from India especially 
to the students in the training schools. 

“Take it all around I think these weeks 
were full of the most delightful experiences 
and seemed the most worth while I have 
spent in deputation work. I loved it.” 

Mrs. A. W. ScrpMors, 

Student Secretary, Northwestern Branch. 
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Young People 
(Continued from page 185) 
year. One copy is available to each so- 
ciety free. Extra copies may be secured 
from the Branch depot of supplies for 


. five cents each. 


A Birthday Party 
for an Absent Guest 

The counselor of the Standard Bearers 
of the First church, Marietta, Ohio, en- 
tertained the membership at a tea in 
honor of the birthday of their missionary, 
Miss Fern Sinkey, Yenping, China. No 
one was aware of the identity of the guest 
of honor, which was to be guessed on the 
arrival of the birthday cake decorated 
with twelve candles, one for each year of 
service. Each guest had two place cards 
tied together with stewardship colors, one 
card a blank, to be used at the November 

meeting for a new member. 
JESSIE LORELL, Coundeaiee: : 
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Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Guild Officers Take Notice 


_ The treasurers of the units of the Wes- 
_leyan Service Guild are no doubt keeping 
in mind that the Guild year ends June 1 
and that final reports must be in by that 
_ time in order to receive credit for the com- 
_ plete work of the year. The yellow copies 
of all treasurers’ reports, specifying 
_ clearly how all pledge payments are to be 
_ applied, are to be sent to the treasurer of 
_ the central committee, Miss Mae Wilson, 
1570 Oak Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, 
_ with the remittance for the central com- 
mittee contingent of ten cents for each 
member paying dues. Special offerings of 
one dollar (special yearly rate) or more 
from units to cover subscriptions for the 
Journal of Religious Education, sent to 
each foreign mission station in the Wom- 


also funds for the Epworth School for 
Girls Library at Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, should also be sent to the treasurer 
of the Central Committee. Send regular 
gifts and other copies of reports as indi- 
_ eated on blank. 
- Corresponding secretaries will soon be 
sent annual report blanks which should be 
filled in to cover work of the unit since 
- June, 1933. The information desired in- 
cludes the following items: 
_ Number of Paid Members. Please check 
thisitem carefully with your unit treasurer. 
Money Sent In. Also check this amount 
ith your treasurer, making sure that she 
has reported to the treasurer of the Cen- 
_ tral Committee all money sent in. 
Number of Tithers. If you do not have 
record you might pass a sheet of paper 
around at the April meeting and ask the 
vembers to indicate by ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no”’ 
E Fe ether they are tithers. 
Number of Wesleyan Service Guild Bul- 
tin Subscribers. 
Number of Frienp Subscribers. 
Number of Woman’s Home Missions 
ibscribers. 
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Number of Gift Boxes in Use. 

Instructions for making out and sending 
in reports are found at the bottom of the 
report blanks. Units in those conferences 
which have conference Guild secretaries 
will receive report blanks from their con- 
ference Guild secretary, and should re- 
turn the yellow blank to the secretary. 
The units in conferences which do not 
have conference Guild secretaries will 
receive report blanks from the correspond- 
ing secretary of the ceritral committee 
and should return the yellow blank to her. 
Please return all blanks by June 1, 1934. 

The following conferences now have 
Guild secretaries: Atlanta, California, 
Central New York, Central Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, Dakota, Detroit, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, Lexington, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, North Dakota, N. E. Ohio, N. 
Indiana, N. W. Indiana, Ohio (Eastern 
and Western Division), Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pacific N. W., Rock River, Southern 
California, Southern Illinois,S. W. Kansas, 
Troy, Upper Iowa, Vermont, and Wis- 
consin. 


Me? METHODS 


Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 
2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


The May Junior Friend contained 
plans for the ‘Town Meeting” which will 
be held in June in most places. Some 
rural groups are going to call theirs a 
“County Meeting.” This is a good sug- 
gestion. Anything which will help the 
children to understand and respond to the 
missionary program of the Church in the 
light of their own experience is, of course, 
valuable. This Town Meeting should do 
a number of things: 

(1) It should give the children the joy 
of a creative experience. Children and 
adults alike derive real pleasure from 
planning and producing something that is 
their own. 

(2) It should impress on the minds of 
the children the facts about a Christian 
community which they have been hearing 
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about during the year. Children do learn 
by doing and juniors are especially ‘‘doers 
of the Word.” 

(8) It should acquaint the adult mem- 
bers of the church with the work which 
the children are doing. 

(4) It should bring the King’s Heralds 
and Little Light Bearers together in a 
pleasant manner. 

(5) It should increase the interest of all 
in the junior work and create a desire to 
give more of time and money to the great 
work of the W. F. M.S. 

If you will send a description of your 
meeting to the general secretary, she will 
endeavor to make a composite of all the 
suggestions and publish them in the 
Junior Friend. 
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Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 183) 


It seems possible in Hawaii to pick the 
weather one chooses, as far as rainfall is 
concerned. We are told that the average 
annual rainfall in Honolulu is about 35 
inches. A short stroll from the city leads 
one to a district where the annual preci pi- 
tation averages 150 inches. Another 
stroll in an opposite direction from the 
center of the city brings one to Pearl 
Harbor where the rainfall averages only 
15 inches in a year. 

Japan is ruled by the most ancient un- 
broken line in the world. It dates from 
660 B.C. and the present emperor is the 
one hundred twenty-fourth of this lineage, 
known as descendants of the Sun Goddess. 

A mammoth 800,000 volt X-ray tube 
has been installed at the Mercy Hospital 
in Chicago for the treatment of cancer. 
In contrast to this is a new invention of 
the General Electric Company — a port- 
able X-ray machine which is rated at 
58,000 volts and can be operated from an 
ordinary light socket. It is shock-proof 
and may be operated in perfect safety by 
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a layman — a combination of virtues long 
sought for the X-ray. It is suggested for 
use in cat and dog hospitals, in customs 
houses to inspect clothing, baggage or 
packages, and in industrial plants. And 
it is also capable of making X-ray photo- 
graphs of the entire human body. 

A modernized and abbreviated version 
of the Bible, with books rearranged to 
appear in the order in which they are sup- 
posed to have been written, was published 
a short time ago. In it, Genesis takes the 
seventeenth place. 

Normandy does not appear on a modern 
map of France, for the old duchy has been 
split up into five departments. 

Durham Cathedral has offered to give 
$5,000 to any association formed to clear 
London of its slums. 

An agriculture teacher of Oklahoma 
has found that melons can be kept a long 
time in his cellar by whitewashing them. 

It is interesting to read how the ancient 
mariners, when lost in the open sea, found 
the way to land. They always carried a 
few pigeons and when they did not know 
what direction to take they loosed one of 
them. They knew that the pigeon would 
take the shortest route to land and then 
they steered in the general direction that 
the bird took until they saw land. This 
recalls the mariner who let loose a dove 
to find when the waters had subsided so 
that the ark could be grounded. 

On the island of Skye there has recently 
been unveiled a monument to the family 
of Macrimmon, who were the most famous 
of all Highlanders as composers, players 
and teachers of bagpipe music. Their 
college of piping in Skye, now in ruins, 
was at one time attended by two hundred 
pipers. The unveiling ceremony was per- 
formed by the MacLeod of MacLeod, the 
veteran chief of the clan of that name to 
whose family the Macrimmons were hered-. 
itary pipers for more than three hundred 
years. 
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It is not the deed we do, 
Though the deed be never so fair, 

But the love that the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with holy care 
In the heart of the deed so fair. 


The love is the priceless thing, 
The treasure our treasure must hold; 
Or ever the Lord will take the gift, 
Or tell the worth of the gold 
By the love that cannot be told. 
—Selected. 


Pacific Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. J. G. Early, 
Secretary of Literature 


Tuer Presipent’s Mussace 


(Mrs. B. Dudley Snudden of Riverside, Calif., 
well known to all Branch workers as a former 
corresponding secretary, was made our Branch 
- president last fall. No one could inspire more 
oyal codperation in our Branch than Mrs. 
-Snudden. Here is her message.) 
As we of Pacific Branch stand on our shores 
and breathe deep of the pure, invigorating ocean 
breeze, we are reminded that it seems to come 
‘direct from the land of our nearest neighbors on 
the west — the land of the teeming millions of 
Orientals. But the whole world seems to live 
anew in Pacific’s ocean breeze, in Hawaii’s clime 
of balmy tenderness, and even on to the healing 
air of Arizona’s stretching deserts. God is the 
purifier. 

So, as we extend our hands across the sea, we 

touch the hand of the Oriental, with expectation 
of the repulsive feeling born of race prejudice and 
ignorance, and of our knowledge of his different 
customs and low standards of living — but lo, 
we touch the hand of a friend. It is a hand little 
unlike our own, clean and ready for service. It 
- __ is nourished by a heart like unto our own, loving 
Christ and knowing the God spirit. We hear a 
still small voice as we stand by the sea that joins 
- our countries together and thank our Father for 
his word, ‘Go ye.” 
We are having a good year in Pacific Branch, 
and are encouraged by the good news from the 
sister Branches. Greetings to you and welcome 
to all your daughters within our borders and to 
those passing through our gates to take up their 
labor-in the ripening fields. 


Tur Mororcabe IN Paciric BrancH 


Our Branch had the honor of leading the pro- 
cession known as the Motorcade. We were most 
fortunate to have Mrs. Charles L. Mead as our 
visiting general officer. Her message was inspir- 
ing, and her beautiful personality made everyone 
love her ‘‘at first sight.”’ 
Mrs. Mead arrived in California on January 
- 30, and on that day was held the first of eleven 
meetings — five in California Conference and six 
in Southern California Conference. We did not 
follow the approved plan of a continuous tour, 
but with one city in each conference as a center, 
went out each day to places from twenty to a 
hundred miles distant. The longest drive was 
> from Oakland to Sacramento, a little over a hun- 
_ dred miles. To this meeting came women from 
Reno, Nevada, one hundred forty miles away. 
The largest attendance was at San Jose, where 
_ 350 women gathered for an all day meeting. Six 
unorganized churches were represented there. 
Seven different missionaries gave of their best 
to make us see the need for our most earnest co- 
operation to the end that missionaries may re- 
_ turn, and maintenance be restored. \ 
Our goal was 1000 new adult members, an 
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average of 100 per district; and a total of 839 was 
reported as having been achieved before Mrs. 
Mead’s arrival. Reports from some districts were 
quite incomplete. Three districts have reached 
the quota of one hundred, and at least two are so 
near the two hundred mark that they have set 
that as a new goal. 

February is known to Californians as one of the 
rainy months, but this year the rules were sus- 
pended and, though clouds threatened and 
showers fell during the night, our days were per- 
fect until the very last meeting, when the down- 
pour came. However, by that time enthusiasm 
had reached such a pitch that drenching rain 
could not dampen it, and we had the largest at- 
tendance of any meeting in Southern California 
Conference. 

Pacific Branch is grateful to Mrs. Mead for her 
weeks of effort in our behalf, and we hope to have 
a very much larger number of new members to 
report later, though we cannot tabulate nor count 
the blessing and inspiration that came to the 
women through her message. 


EstEvite C. Srymovur, 
Home Base Secretary. 


Some EXPERIMENTS IN THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
DE PARTMENT 


Related by Mrs. Clyde Collison, 
Branch Superintendent 


These are years in which new ways are tried in 
our missionary work, new plans of approach, new 
developments suggested by local groups or to 
meet new situations. 

In Pacific Branch each of the two conferences 
is trying out a new plan just now. In Southern 
California Conference the supervision of all 
young women’s societies is under Mrs. R. L. 
Stanley, assistant conference superintendent of 
young people. She sends out all materials and 
receives all reports. This year they are all using 
the senior department textbook and the Altar of 
Lights: The young women have a conference 
organization and they are working out their own 
plan of procedure. They have their own hymn, 
ritual and code and they decide on rallies and con- 
ferences to be held. Last summer they held a 
conference picnic which was well attended. 

In California Conference, Mrs. E. L. Menker 
is developing a new approach to Methodist . 
young people called the “Quest.” It is a move- 
ment in which all young people in Leagues, Sun- 
day schools and regularly organized societies 
that are doing definite missionary work, home or 
foreign, using study materials, sending Christmas 
boxes, etc., are a part. The active members are 
those in regularly organized societies and they 
are a Standard Bearer chapter of it, or whatever 
their local name. 

Huntington Park auxiliary has appointed a 
young people’s advisory committee. This com- 
mittee stands behind the counselors in the work 
with the girls and forms a closer bond between 
the girls and the auxiliary. They help with plans 
for meals, transportation and entertainment, and 
will be responsible for securing and training future 
leaders when needed. 
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+The Alpha Theta girls of Oakland First Church 
are sponsoring the Goodwill Industries girls in a 
Friendship Circle. They have called on the 
foreign parents and developed really valuable 
contacts with them. 


A Partina Worp 


The women of Pacific Branch are thankful for 
the richness of past days and are looking forward 
with confidence toward the future. 

Last year when one auxiliary was planning its 
budget for the year, a member said, “‘We can’t 
afford to fall down this year.” In this spirit, we 
shall win. 

The world is the field. We follow on. Self, 
time, treasure, all are His, for foreign missions. 

Lord, give us greater vision! 


Philadelphia Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. G. L. R. Thompson, 
Secretary of Literature 


Introductions are certainly in order in columns 
like these and we present Mrs. Edward A. Bleck- 
well, Branch president and Mrs. William H. 
Dievler, home base secretary. 

Mrs. Bleckwell followed Mrs. Keator as presi- 
dent of the auxiliary of First Church, German- 
town, and has also had wide experience on church 
and Christian Association boards. Mrs. Dievler, 
after traveling the North District of the Phila- 
delphia Conference, was called to be secretary of 
the conference, so has had full training for home 
base secretaryship. 

The Branch commends Mrs. Dievler to the 
official sisterhood of the General Executive, and 
Mrs. Bleckwell to the group of presidents to 
whom in late years very definite objects for pro- 
motion by the Society have been committed. 


Waar “‘ADVENTURING IN FaitH’” Mrans To Mp 


To every earnest member of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society this phrase has 
meant a going forth into new and untried ways in 
a spirit of trust in a Power other than our own. 
To me it has meant working intelligently and 
faithfully to the limit of my capacity as if every- 
thing depended upon me and then, when at, ‘‘the 
end of my rope,” stepping out and taking my 
place beside Jesus Christ in absolute confidence, 
not knowing either the method or the process, 
but trusting hard and leaving the result entirely 
in God’s keeping. 

Our missionaries reveal such unfaltering trust 
and abiding faith in God’s power and resource- 
fulness! Margaret Crouse writes from India, 
‘‘We on the field catch up the rhythm of your 
prayer as it encircles the globe on its way to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift.” Is not that 
a beautiful picture of continuous petition to God? 
Mary Anderson of North Africa says, ‘‘We mis- 
sionaries know when you pray as well as when 
you pay.”’ Oh, I wonder if they also know when 
we neglect to pray! Alberta Sprowles reminded 
us in ringing tones at Branch Meeting that ‘‘The 
Lord of Hosts is with us.” Elizabeth Kilburn 
from Japan urges us to ‘‘keep right on loving and 
praying for the missionaries because they so much 
need the warmth of personal interest and under- 
standing.”’ 
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_ Walking by faith has ceased to be an untried 
risk with our devoted and consecrated mission- 
aries. It is the natural habit of their daily living. 

Philadelphia Branch officers are determined to 
merit the confidence and faith these fellow work- 
ers in Christ have in us, then unitedly “‘to-trust — 
and not be afraid.” 

Eva Hate BLecKWELL, 
~ Branch President. 


A “Newsy” Lerrer 


Dear Mary:— You want a letter full of 
Branch news — one that all the world may read. 
Well, that’s a big order, but here: goes: The 
‘Great Adventure” has already sent Dr. Shoe- 
maker, Freda Chadwick, Jennie Reid and Al- 
berta Sprowles back to the field, and brought 
Mary Collins and Gertrude Hanks home. Mary 
has charmed everyone with her originality, and 
recalling Gertrude’s ‘‘pep”’ in the “‘Lima High’”’ 
campaign, we anticipate a great time with them 
on the Motorcade. 

Miss Lodge is proving a fine editor of the 
Message and acts as mentor to all of us. The 
many new officers are getting into their stride 
rapidly because the membership campaign de- 
mands all they can put into it. I love the way 
every department just keys into the whole scheme 
this year. 

We are enlarging our vocabulary. Radio Teas 
with a missionary program broadcast on Found- 
ers’ Day; Manifestos; Motorcade Marshals; all 
leading up to Annual Institute where the “‘Team”’ 
will be featured, make Wyoming Conference 
missionary-conscious these days. 

Erie Conference has emerged from the trial of 
redistricting stronger than ever. Their new secre- 
tary reports many executive meetings for inter- 
cession and divine guidance. Interest in the 
Standard Bearer camp is being fostered by offer- 
ing a scholarship to the first society paying all 

ues. 

All these efforts are being duplicated in every 
conference. We are going after the 60 per cent of 
Methodist womanhood not yet enlisted, telling 
her that by her continued indifference to the 
world’s erying need for friendship she is helping te 
build battleships which may carry doom, not 
only to her own sons or brothers, but to the be- 
loved of her sisters in other lands. 

Your Comrade in Service, 

Apa G. Drevin, 
Home Base Secretary. 


Tue Exrension DEPARTMENT 


There’s a big, big job ahead of us, 
This job of every day, 
And may it well be said of us 
As seasons pass away 
We gave the yery best of us, 
The travail, toil and art of us, 
To this our job today. 


Is there any bigger job mapped out for the 
women of the Methodist Church than the job 
of extending the work of Christ’s kingdom until 
every woman in the Church has been included 
and then extending it across the seas until it 
touches many millions of women throughout the 
world? This is the job of the extension depart- 
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The Study 


Monta: JUNE. 
__ Proeram Toric: Carriers of Light — Our 
Missionaries. 
Elsewhere in this issue of the Frrenp are 
articles dealing with the missionary in the ab- 
_ stract: The Candidate, Preparation and Accept- 
- ance, Active Service, Furloughed, Retired. In 
the concrete much of this process is confidential. 
To disabuse the minds of any who think ‘‘just 
_ anybody” may be a missionary, it is well for our 
splendid staff that the process be told. For no 
governmental office of our government, Federal 
- or state, appointive or elective, are the qualifica- 
tions of candidates so carefully scrutinized. 
Neither are school boards nor business organiza- 
tions so careful in their choices as is the Woman’s 
‘Foreign Missionary Society — for theirs is busi- 
ness for the King. 2 
Carriers of Light — how fitting is the name! 
What amazing things our missionaries have 
accomplished and are accomplishing! 

The pioneers established the first medical mis- 
sions for women in India, China, Korea and the 
- Philippines. Dr. Clara A. Swain not only cared 
for a multitude of suffering folk but established 
the first hospital for women in India and trained 
he first class of medical women students who 
went up for government examination. In China 
and Korea, where there was no word for ‘‘nurse”’ 
(mor need for it, since there were none) they not 
__ only opened the first hospitals, but the first nurse 
training schools, and eventually launched the 
_ N.A. C. (see March Friznp, p. 100). Dr. Anna 
_D. Gloss was the moving spirit in the establish- 
ment of the first medical college for women in 
_ China. Now the far-reaching medical work of 
_ the Society is largely staffed by Chinese physi- 

Giang and nurses. Dr. Rosetta Sherwood Hall, 
yet living, began to train Korean girls and 
mothered Esther Kim Pak, first Korean physician. 
_ At tremendous personal cost Dr. Hall began both 
medical and evangelistic work for women in 
_  Pyengyang — traditionally the wickedest city in 

Korea, and now a stronghold of the Christian 

__ church and seat of the largest Methodist church 
Korea. Here, too, Dr. Hall began work for the 
md and mute and established a Woman’s Hos- 
pital which was later merged into the Union 

Christian Hospital. 

_ This story, brought up to date, is of thrilling 
nterest. Can you tell of hospitals, dispensaries, 
ealth centers, baby welfare work, health educa- 
ion, itinerant medical service now in operation 
care of Our Missionaries? _ : 
The chief desire of the true missionary is ‘‘ That 
ey might know Thee, the only true God, and 
esus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Direct 
‘angelism has usually been made possible by 
of the school. Little girls, orphans, unwanted 
es and slaves have been the first pupils and 
hibit A”’ of the power of God to bring life and 
it to women under the oppressions of non- 
1 religions, and by their hands doors were 
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opened to the mothers and to an ever widening 
circle until woman became an individual instead 
of a chattel, truly ‘‘a new creature in Christ 
Jesus.’’ Home and family life changed, the bond- 
age of child-marriage was broken and women who 
literally had no names have come, in Korea, to 
equality within the church and in China to 
equality in the eyes of the law. 

Christ, who set them free, called them not to 
theoretical discipleship but to a working partner- 
ship. Today 87.8 per cent of the staff of the So- 
ciety on the field are nationals trained for service 
by our ‘‘Carriers of Light.” 

The development of the varied educational 
institutions and systems, with limited means and 
equipment, has been accomplished only by the 
truly superhuman efforts of missionaries of faith 
and prayer who exercised genius in adapting 
available equipment and stretching funds to 
make room for girls hungry for learning — and at 
the same time were teachers of rare quality. At 
one time the missionaries in Ewha Haktang took 
yard stick in hand and measured off sleeping 
spaces on the floor for the girls and when all was 
surveyed, turned scores of girls away. Many a 
missionary made similar shift. But the Ewha 
girls of that day are her glory today! Reaching 
beyond, our schools served as models for govern- 
ments at last convinced that women could learn 
and that an educated womanhood was profitable 
to the nation. 

New days bring changed relations and oppor- 
tunities. ‘‘Training for leadership”’ has long been 
the goal of the missionaries and now that na- 
tionals have come to principalship in many insti- 
tutions there is demanded a yet higher type of 
consecration, and leadership which is comrade- 
ship. In the early days Koreans called mission- 
aries ‘‘The Jesus-doctrine-doing people.” ‘‘Fol- 
low me as I follow Christ”’ has become, ‘‘Let us 
together follow Him,” and the Christ who washed 
the feet of his disciples is their ensample. 

In 1983 there were 584 active missionaries 
(counting those on furlough). No _ half-dozen 
snapshots can present their varied activities for 
there are ever increasing special assignments to 
carry the Gospel of the Abundant Life into new 
areas. There is the making of Christian litera- 
ture. Louisa Blackmar began in India, long ago. 
Laura M. White, still on the field, began in China 
to write and to train authors. That is a wonderful 
story. In the new line-up for mass education and 
the Christianizing of the home movement in 
North China, a missionary of Des Moines 
Branch works half-time with the National Chris- 
tian Council in the preparation of textbooks for 
this wonderful development and the evangelists 
who are carrying on this work agree with one who 
said, ‘“‘ We believe working with the Master is the 
most joyful business in the world and our hearts 
are full of thankfulness for the measure of suc- 
cess he has given our efforts.” These labor among 
the poorest and most ignorant classes. Those at 
the other extreme, missionaries in colleges, re- 
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joice in the character and attainments of young 
women of many languages in many lands who are 
the fruits of Christian education. 

Turn, then, to the evangelists whose work 
ranges from the bringing of the first message — 
“Christ died for you’’— to the training of Chris- 
tian workers in classes, in institutes and in Bible 
training schools. Stories of their activities are 
myriad in our annals and their harvest is in many 
thousands of redeemed souls. 

One page is not enough, one day is not enough 
to tell the story. Take, if you will, the Missionary 
Roll in this Frrmnp. One by one study the mis- 
sionaries listed and the work they do. Four hun- 
dred eighty-three days it will take you, to study 
and pray each day for one on the field. Remem- 
ber that the great indirect influence for world- 
friendship and understanding flowing from their 
quiet, unceasing, unselfish service is binding na- 
tion to nation. The peace and safety of the future 
depends much upon them. 

Then read that other roll of furloughed mis- 
sionaries. Some are long detained from the field. 
Last November our leaders, with high courage, 
trusting in God and in the women of the auxili- 
aries to make a sacrificial gift for this purpose, 
determined that seventy should be returned to 
the field. They are counting on you. 

(Mrs. G. W.) Mary Isuam 
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Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 190) 


ment, and our faithful secretaries are finding joy 
and the testing of their utmost resources in this 
work. Throughout the twenty-seven districts of 
Philadelphia Branch a supreme effort is being 
made this year to remove all zeros and secure at 
least one hundred new adult members in each 
district. 

One district extension secretary writes that she 
has subdivided her large district, in which there 
are many zero churches, and has made a capable 
woman responsible for the zero churches in each 
subdivision. 

Another writes that she has placed upon the 
auxiliary extension secretaries the responsibility 
of filling at least one star with five names of new 
adult members. This, if accomplished, will 
secure the hundred new members for her district. 

From one conference comes the idea of a family 
star. Get whole families, father, mother, children 
enrolled on the points of a star. Use two stars if 
necessary and include the grandparents also. 
Get new members! We have a big job ahead. 

Linuian C. YA, 
Secretary of Extension. 
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Some New Books 
CuristtAn Mass Movements 1n Inpra. By J. Waskom 
Pickett. New York. The Abingdon Press. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 

The result, in concrete form, of Dr. Pickett’s 
study of the Hindu outcaste. The book has been 
awaited with eager anticipation by those who 
havé heard Dr, Pickett speak while in this 
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country. The questions of East and West, 
Hindu and Christian, concerning the Christian 
mass movements in India ‘‘are answered with 
scholarly care and understanding by a mission- 
ary of twenty-three years experience in India,” 
who was asked by the National Christian Council 
of India to make this study. Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
says the book is of greatest importance at this 
time when missions are being reconstructed, and 
should be widely read. 


Russta CHALLENGES Reuiaion. By George Mecklenburg. 
New York. The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
The result of three visits to Russia, with a 

study of conditions and their causes, is this book. 

Newspaper propaganda has distorted many 

things, but there is no doubt that the church in 

Russia utterly failed to see that the kingdom of 

God had anything to do with conditions of life on 

earth. The author sounds a warning that the 


church in America and other lands must preach ~ 


and practice a more dynamic gospel or it will lose 
out, as it did in Russia. 
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The Mystery Box 
Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Cuarx 
1726 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this FRIEND. 


1. How long had she been in India and what 
fallacies was she going to explode? 

2. The bunch of little savages were trans- 
formed into what? Where? 

3. What did the men bring? Tell the story. 


4. Who were the two beautiful young women 


in white? 

5. For whom should we pray and why? What 
else can we do? 

6. What are some of the weird methods of 
Indian butchers? 

7. What did a British medical officer say 
about America? 

8. When do the white ants shed their wings 
and become earthbound? 

9. What important service did a coffin lid 
perform? 

10. The city may be an ancient capital; what 
and where? 

11. What did the retired missionary crave? 

12. When they need rain in the late summer 
time what is all they have to do? 

13. Give two reasons why missionaries are 
asked to spend part of their furlough in itinerat- 
ing. 

14. How did quinine bark get its commercial 
name? 

15. Once a dunce; where? What is she now? 

16. What does the Thank-Offering enable 
Pearl Lord to do? 

17. When is the town meeting to be held? 

18. What is the movement called the Quest? 

19. Who are helping to build battleships? 

20. Who are Exhibit A? 


— 


4 a district officer. 
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Maacazinet SUBSCRIPTIONS AND PLEDGES re- 
ceived between February 20 and March 23 are 
as follows: 

Sixteen from Bluffton, Ind.; six from Water- 
town, N. Y. Standard Bearers; five from West- 

- field, N. J. Young Women; three each from 
Columbus (First) Ohio, Greenville, Penn., Fal- 
__ coner (First) and Ellisburg, N. Y. 
a __ Two each from Cambridge City, Lebanon, 
Evansville (Old North), Ind.; Columbus and 
1 Creston, Ohio; Rochester, N. Y.; Newton, II; 
St.¥James, Minn.; Salem, Ore.; Mohler, Wash.; 
Richmond, Kan.; Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
ye One each from the following: Waterville, Me.; 
_ Jamaica Plain and South Hadley Falls, Mass.; 
" _ West Burke, Vt.; Providence (Washington 
ah Park), Recl. 
; Trenton (Trinity), Hackettstown, Eatontown 
and Westfield, N. J.; Auburn (Trinity), Law- 
rence, Cape Vincent, Oswego (S. W.), Yorkshire, 
Norwood, Fayetteville, Peekskill, Waverly, 
West Sand Lake, Greenport, Salamanca, Can- 
~  astota and Orwell, N. Y. 


Le. Emlenton, Lansford, Pittston (Broad St.), 
iA Pittsburgh, Philadelpnia, West Kane, Turtle 

? Creek, Pitcairn, Dunmore and Ebenezer, Pa.; 
‘ Wilmington (McCabe Memorial) and Wilming- 
1. ton, Del. 


. Frederick, Md.; Winchester, Va.; Sebring 
4 _(W.S. G.), Fla. 
; Bainbridge, Westwood, Canal Fulton, New- 
-_ comerstown, Akron, Akron (Woodland), Akron 
(First), Youngstown, Spring Valley, Salineville, 
Saybrook, Ashtabula, Logan (King’s Daughters), 
Savannah,’ Logan, McDermott, Jefferson, Colum- 
bus (Livingston), Cloverdale and_ Circleville, 
Ohio; Wheeling (North St.) and Huntington, 


‘2 W. Va. 

_~ _ Randolph, Sheboygan Falls, Menomonie and 
Spring Green, Wis.; Hebron, Linton, Alfordsville, 

Evansville, Carlisle, Bluffton, Francisville (Y.W.), 

Seymour, Mitchell, Alford, Bloomington, Union 

_ City and Knox, Ind.; Detroit (Holmes Me- 

- morial), Iron River, Midland, Vermontville and 


Robbins, Mich.; Chicago (Ogden Park), Verona, 
Prophetstown, Litchfield (Y. W.), Milledgeville, 
Flora, Dixon, Chicago, Chenoa, Cambridge, 
Carrollton, Chana, Harvey, Epworth, Freeport 
(Embury), Freeport, Little York, Stronghurst, 
Rankin, Pekin, Franklin Grove, Leland, Men- 
soe, Joliet (Trinity), Sullivan and Alton (First), 


Primghar, Victor (First), Cedar Falls (College 
Hill Diy.), Osceola, West Branch, Lake City, 
Varina, Toledo, Muscatine, Grinnell, Nora 
Springs, Ridgeway, Sioux City (Whitfield), Ot- 
tumwa (Wesley), Villisca, Ida Grove, Kanawha 
and Geneva, lowa; Memphis, Edina, Macon, 
Maryville and Rolla, Mo. 

Duluth (Central Y. W.), Bigelow and Worth- 
ington, Minn.; Drayton and Velva, N. D.; Clear 
Lake, Flandreau and Tyndall, S. D. 

Greeley, Denver (University) and Oak Creek, 
Colo.; Howard, Mankato, Larned, Quindaro, 
Lewis, Towanda, Abilene, Tribune, Humboldt, 
Partridge, Junction City, Smith Center, Salina 
(University), Colony, Andover, Milton, Alden, 
Lawrence, Jamestown, Barnes and Washington, 
Kan.; Adams (Hopewell), Crawford, Western, 
Orleans, Shickley, Upland, Chadron and Trum- 
bull, Neb.; Gonzales, Tex.; Casper (East Side) 
and Wheatland, Wyo. : 

Montebello, San Diego, Whittier, Los Angeles, 
Chico and Newport Beach, Calif. 

Rupert, Idaho; Spokane (First German), Pasco, 
Kent and Tacoma, Wash.; Great Falls and Liv- 
ingston, Mont. 

* * 

So Deticutrut A Lrerrmr has come from Miss 
Alberta B. Sprowles of Tokyo, Japan, that we 
share it with our readers and the senders of maga- 
zines to our missionaries. 

“Thank you much for remembering us in your 
distribution of magazines. I have already written 
Mrs. to give her our grateful acknowledg- 
ment and now await the first number of the 
Christian Herald which is coming. I always en- 
joyed the Herald, as it was fertile in suggestions 
for student talks. 

‘‘Since the financial stress of the world, there 
has been a lapse in reading matter and with per- 
sonal salaries not able to meet many subscriptions 
we are glad to have again some literature. We 
would welcome magazines after being discarded 
by ae subscribers, also, should there be any 
such.” 


* * * 


Tuer Fottowine List or Books, received just 
too late for our last issue, is recommended by 
Miss Alice Hazeltine, director of Library Service, 
for sending to missionaries. Most of us.will agree 
that we would like to have these books sent to us, 
and that is a fairly accurate test. 


Stories 
“Within This Present,” by Margaret Ayer 
Barnes. Houghton, $2.50. An American family 
lives and learns during the years between the 
assassination at Sarajevo and the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt. 
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A Noteworthy Play 


“Mary of Scotland,” by Maxwell Anderson. 
Doubleday, $2.00. An important dramatic treat- 
ment of episodes in the life of the tragic queen. 
Now being played by the Theater Guild in New 
York City. 


Personal Experiences 


‘““Crowded Hours,” by Alice Roosevelt. Long- 
worth. Scribner, $3.00. Reminiscences by the 
famous daughter of a famous President. 

‘““Twenty Years A-Growing,’” by Maurice 
O’Sullivan. Viking Press, $2.50. Boyhood on the 
Blasket Islands off the Kerry Coast of Ireland. 

“House of Exile,” by Nora Waln. Atlantic 
Monthly Press, $3.00 An American Quaker girl 
goes to China. 


Present Day Hurope 


“‘Ttalian Winter,’’ by Charles Stephen Brooks. 
Harcourt, $2.50. To go with Mr. Brooks is to 
imagine that one is really there. 

“The Great Offensive,” by Maurice Hindus. 
Smith and Haas, $3.00. More about Russia by one 
who has much to say. 

““The New Church in the New Germany,” by 
Charles Stedman McFarland. Macmillan, $2.25. 
Chosen by the Religious Book Club as a signifi- 
cant book. 


New Editions 


“Epic of America,”’ by James Truslow Adams. 
Little} Brown, $2.50. A book of importance to all 
who wish to understand here and now. 

‘Wind in the Willows,” by Kenneth Grahame. 
Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. Scribner)$1.00. 
Wisdom and humor in equally delightful text and 
picture. 

All by Itself 

“Flush: a Biography,” by Virginia Woolf. 
Harcourt, $2.00. Here we discover what the 
Brownings were like as seen by Flush, Elizabeth 


Browning’s cocker spaniel. A beautifully written 
book. 


* * * 


Summer Scuoots oF Missions are already to 
be visioned on the not-too-distant horizon. 
Battle Ground, Ind., holds its session July 8-15. 
It has a full faculty and aims to have in attend- 
ance 300 girls, 200 women, 100 children. The 
dean is Mrs. T. W. Peck, Clayton, Ind. 

The Winona Summer School of Missions at 
Winona Lake meets from June 20 to 27. There 
will be classes in mission study, both foreign and 
home, Bible and methods, for women, young 
women and leaders. For information write to 
aoe raya Day Robinson, 424 Lake Street, Oak 

ar 


* * * 


THe WHEREABOUTS OF THE Mystery Box 
this month will not be a mystery if you look on 
page 192. 
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Entered Into Life 


Mrs. Alice Heath Nazarian, Swampscott, 
Mass. A former Branch officer and loyal worker, 
doing everything in her power to assist in spread- 
ing the gospel at home and abroad. — Mrs. 
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Margaret Richmond Sanderson, Springfield, 
Mass. Deeply interested in missions and a pas. 


tor’s wife who was a helpmeet in every way. — 


Miss Anna Breed, Lynn, Mass. A charter mem- 
ber of the first auxiliary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, always keenly interested in 
its work. — Mary Montgomery, Stamford, Conn. 
For thirty years a devoted member, working for 
the interests of the Society.— New England 
Branch. 

Mrs. W. P. Murray, Clarion, Pa. Mother of 
Miss Helen Grace Murray. Devoted to the work 
of our Society, a conference treasurer for many 
years. — Philadelphia Branch. 

Mrs. Fannie 8. Emerson and Mrs. Emma 
Saylor Detwiler, Hillsboro, Ohio. Both actively 
interested in all missionary work. Mrs. Detwiler 
was one of the younger Crusaders in the well- 
known Hillsboro Crusade of 1873-1874. —  Cin- 
cinnati Branch. 
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Addresses of Missionaries 


Will each missionary who finds an error in her address 
send her correct address to the editor of the Woman’s 
Missionary FRIEND, 103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass.? | 

“American M. E. Missron,”’ should be prefixed to 
addresses where street and number are not given. 


Missionaries in Active Service 


Miss Anna Agnes Abbott 10B Napier Road, Poona, India 
Miss Edna M. Abbott Rasra, U. P., India 
Miss Edith F. Abel Futsing, Fukien, China 
Miss Marie Adams Peiping, China 
Miss Mildred L. Albertson Almora, India 
Miss Miriam L. Albertson, M.D. 
Bareilly, India 
Miss V.Elizabeth Alexander Sapporo, Japan 
Miss Mabel E. Allen Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Esther Altman Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Japan 
53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, 
Algiers, Algeria, N. Africa 
Pyengyang, Korea 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, ‘Nagasaki, 
Japan 
Baroda Residency, India, 
Bareilly, India. 


Miss Mary Anderson 


Miss Naomi Anderson 
Miss Alice R. Appenzeller 
Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh 


Miss Laura F. Austin 
Miss Edna G. Bacon 
Miss Nettie A. Bacon 


ihar, India 
Miss Barbara May Bailey Agena Jo Gakko, Tokyo, 
apan 
Miss Mary Baird Cortazar, Gto., Mexico 
Miss Catherine Baker Seoul, Korea 


Miss Elsie N. Banning 
Miss Emma J. Barber 
Miss Jane Barlow 

Miss Elda M. Barry 
Miss Carrie M. Bartlett 
Miss Grace Bates 

Miss Lora I. Battin 
Miss Elizabeth M. Beale 
Miss Irene Bear 

Miss Laura E. Bell 


Miss Mildred O, Benson 
Miss Emma J.Betow,M.D. 


Miss Blanche Betz 
Miss Beulah V. Bishop 


Haiju, Korea, 

Darjeeling, India 

Haiju, Korea 

Brindaban, India 

Haitang, via Foochow, China 

Sitapur, India 

Tientsin, China 

Belgaum, India 

Arrah, India 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Old Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, 
Africa 

Sienyu, Fukien, China 

Guanajuato, Mexico 

Tilaunia, Roy fies India 


Miss Anna Blackstock Moradabad 
Miss Mildred N. Blakely Box ae Lingayen, Pangasinan, 
Miss N.Bernita Block,M.D. Senal. Korea 
Miss Laura G. Bobenhouse Meerut, India 
Miss Katherine B. Boeye Nanking, China , 
Miss Lulu A. Boles Isabella Thoburn College, — 
. . Lucknow, India — 
Miss Julia Bonafield Foochow, China 
Miss Maren P. Bording 


Kongju, Korea y Ay Se 


Gajadharganj P O., Buxar, 


Lae 


Meerut, India 
Seoul, Korea 
J iss harlotte Brownlee Seoul, Korea 
Marguerite N. Bugby Kolar, India 
Thirza E. Bunce Ipoh, Malaya 
iss Rhoda A. Burdeshaw Tzechow, Srachwhn, W. 
in Helen S. Buss Meerut, India 
iss Ethel H. Butts Pyengyang, Korea 
iss Anna P. Buyers Kolar, India 
- Miss Ethel Calkins Shahjahanpur, India 
Miss Eleanor Louise Campbell 
Jubbulpore, C. P., India 
ae Miss Elizabeth M. Carlyle Peiping, China 
ss Mary F. Carpenter Pakur, India, E.I.R. Loop Line 
ise pene! C. Carr Ushagram, Asansol, India 
Anna Carson Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I 
Thongwa, Burma 
Oranje Nassaustraat, Medan, 
Sumatra, I 
Seoul, Korea 
Baroda Residency, India 
Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila, P. I. 
4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 
Hakodate, Japan 
Hissar, Punjab, India 


W. China 


iss “Maurine B. Cavett 
ss Freda P. Chadwick 


= 
Miss Alice Cheney 
‘Miss Lydia D. Christensen 


‘Miss Marie E. Church Seoul, Korea 
Miss Kathleen Clancy Lal Bagh Girls’ School, 
ais Lucknow, a 


Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

3 Middleton St., Calcutta, 
India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 


na 
152 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 
Jubbulpore, C. P., India 
2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras, India 
Nanchang, China 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
iss Evelyn Corbett 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
iss Lila M. Corbett Singapore, Malaya 
ae Miss Bernice M. Cornelison Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
iss Sula Marie Corner Byculla, Bombay, India 
is Nagasaki, Japan 
iss Margaret E. Courtney Via Savoia 15, Rome, Italy 
Miss Ruth Cox, Pithoragarh, India 
Miss Martha Coy Hissar, Punjab, India 
Miss Violet Crandall (Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 
Taiping, Malaya 
Bareilly, India 
peer C. P., India 
Ez, Hospital, Wuhu, China 
Kiveeout Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan 
Hirosaki, Japan 
4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 
Guanajuato, Mexico) 
Nanchang, China 
Kiukiang, China 
Nanchang, China 


Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. 

Lal Bagh, Lucknow, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, 

s Marauerite M. Decker Harris Memorial Training 

School, Manila, P. I. 

Suining, Szechwan, W W. China 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 
a ing San Fernando, Pampanga,P.I. 

_Mechteld D. Dirksen Sitiawan, Perak, Malaya 

St ad, M.D. _ Sironcha, C. P. India 

Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, 8. A. 

Poona, India 

Pauri, India 

222B Bluff, Yokohama,'Japan 

Bombay, India 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Bijnor, India 


Miss Grace Clark 

iss E. Lahuna Clinton 

[iss Marion R. Cole 
iss Irma Collins 


Miss Lucile Colony 
Miss Joy Comstock 


ss Gertrude Cone 
as Viiss Marian Conrow 


Viiss Norma Craven 

iss A, Janette Crawford 
Miss Margaret D. Crouse 

Miss Frances E. Culley 

88 Olive Curry 


y iss Lois K. Curtice 
Liss N. Margaret Daniel 


Martha Daniels 
Ruth Daniels 
Ruth Danner 

Mi oat Elsie M. Danskin 
iss Hawthorne Darby, M 


‘iss Grace C. Davis 
M. Grace Davis . 


Mamie Donahue 
es a wi peers 


Nin: ae? raf ae 
Mi ildred Drescher 
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Miss Addie C. Dyer 
Miss Clara Pearl Dyer 
Miss Stella Ebersole 


Miss Rhoda Edmeston 


Miss Mary L. Hide 

Miss Bernice E. Elliott 
Miss Phoebe E. Emery 
Mrs. Lila Kehm Engberg 


Apdo, 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 

Changli, North China 

242 Creek Street, East 
Rangoon, Burma 

282 Camaqua, Flores, Bitenos 
Aires, Argentina, S.A 

Yenping, Fukien, China 

Puntamba, India 

Budaun, India 

Mt. Hermon School, North 
Point P. O., Darjeeling, 

Z é f India 

Miss Wilhelmina Erbst Box 12, Bayombong, Nueva 

Viscaya, Prt 

Miss Judith Ericson Raichur, India 

Mrs. Margaret Carver Ernsberger 

Bidar, Deccan, India 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 


Miss E. Florence Evans 


Miss Ruth Eveland Gonda, India 

Miss Garnet M. Everley Muttra, India 

Miss Nora M. Fairchild, M. D 

Brindaban, India 

Madras, India 

Aligarh, India 

Peiping, China 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Thoburn Church, Calcutta, 
India 

Kagoshima, Japan 

Meerut, India 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Chinkiang, China 

Tientsin, China 

Kiukiang, China 


Miss Cora M, Fales 
Miss Ida A. Farmer 
Miss Dora C. Fearon 
Miss Vera Fehr 

Miss Ruth Field 


Miss Estella M. Forsyth 
Miss Pearl B. Fosnot 
Miss Eulalia Fox 

Miss Ida F. Frantz 
Miss Edith Fredericks 
Miss Clara M. French Kiukiang, China : 
Miss Ruth Gabosch Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Hannah C. Gallagher Brindaban, India 

Miss Helen M. Galleher Chinkiang, China 

Miss Etta Mary Gifford Lovetch, Bulgaria 

Miss Olive I. Givin 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 


Rosario, Argentina, 8, A. 
Miss M. F. Glassburner Yenping, China 
Miss Anna Lulu Golisch Nanking, China 
Miss Martha A. Graf Kutien, via Foochow, China 
Miss Lola M. Green 


J: agdalpur, C.P., India 
Miss Leola M. Greene Talegaon, Re aaee, India 
Miss Lily Dexter Greene Ghaziabad, U. P., India 
Miss Ruth C. Greenwood Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
Miss Lillian Greer Taianfu, Shantung, China 
Miss Ruth Grey 


Bangalore, India 

Miss Alta Griffin — Miraj, India 

Miss Pansy P. Griffin Changli, North China 

Miss Irene P. Gugin Mutambara P. B., via Umtali, 
South Rhodesia, Africa 

Miss G. Evelyn Hadden Bareilly, India 

Miss Olive I. Hagen Hirosaki, Japan 

Miss Dorcas Hall Khandwa, C. P., India 

Miss Bess Hallagan 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. A 

Miss Gladys B. Harger Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Miss Ruth M. Harvey 7 Mt.Sophia, Singapore, Malaya 

Miss Virginia Hayes Tuguegarao, Cagayan Valley,P.I. 

Miss Emily Irene Haynes Pyengyang, Korea 

Miss Laura Heist Godhra, India 

Miss Ruth V. Hemenway, M.D. 

Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 

Miss Margaret Hermiston Delhi, nadie 

Miss Marguerite E. Hewson Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I. 

Miss Irma Highbaugh Changli, ‘North China 

Miss Ruth Hoath Budaun, India 

Miss Elizabeth Hobart Tientsin, China 

Miss Louise Hobart Peiping, China 

Miss Carlotta E. Hoffman Roorkee, India 

Miss Jeanette Hoffman Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 

Miss Thekla A. Hoffman Kolar, India 


Miss Edna Holder Basim, Berar, C. P., India 
Mrs. Alma H. Holland Jagdalpur, Bastar State, CP., 
Miss Grace Hollister Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 


Miss Bessie A. Hollows Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai, China 
Miss Charlotte T. Holman Agra, India | 


Miss Sarah C. Holman Agra, India 
Miss Lillian L. Holmes Chungking, Szechwan, 

. West China : 
Miss Maybel M. Holmes’ Kutien, via Foochow, China 
Miss Harriet M. Howey _ Fukuoka, Japan 


Miss Loal E.Huffman,M.D.Baroda Residency, India 
Miss Pearl Hughes 152 Dharamtala Street, 
_ Calcutta, India 
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Miss Minnie Huibregtse Bidar, Deccan, India 

Miss Esther L. Hulbert Pyengyang, Korea 

Miss Jeannette C. Hulbert Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
Miss Edna M. Hutchens 73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 


India 
Miss Ruth Hyneman 


Arrah, India 
Miss C. Ethel Jackson Eveland Seminary, Singapore, 
Miss Myra A. Jaquet 


Malaya 
Tientsin, China 
Miss Frances E. Johnson 2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 


Madras, India 


Miss Ingle Johnson Que Malange, Angola, 
rica 
Miss Dorothy Jones Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 
Miss Edna Jones ae via Foochow, 
ina 
Miss Jennie D. Jones baste via Foochow, China 
Miss Catherine L. Justin Delhi, India 


Miss Ada Marie Kennard Naini Tal, India 

Miss Mary G. Kesler Chinkiang, China ; 

Miss Katherine Keyhoe Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 

Miss Elizabeth H. Kilburn Sendai, Japan 

Miss Sarah N. King Nyadiri, P.B. 136 E. Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Miss Lela Kintner Kalaw, 8. 8.5., Burma 

Miss Katharine M. Kinzly 150 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Miss Cora I. Kipp, M.D. Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Miss Florence E. Kleinhenn Nind Home, Mt. Sophia, 
Singapore, Malaya 

Miss Ida M. Klingeberger 7 Boulevard Road, Delhi, 


India 
Miss Edith B. Knoles 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A 
Miss Emma M. Knox Peiping, China 
Miss Luella G. Koether Cee Szechwan, 
na 
MissBertha Alfreda Kostrup Chemulpo, Korea 


Miss Esther Laird Wonju, Korea 
Miss Virginia S. Lake Lady VWeacherSehool, Taiping, 
Perak, F. M.S. 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Changli, North China\ 

Puan 544, Buenos Aires, 


Miss Margaret Landrum 


Miss Viola Lantz, M.D. 
Miss H. Isabel Latimer 
Argentina, S. A. 


Miss Ada J. Lauck Sironcha, C. P. India 

Miss Birdice E. Lawrence Tientsin, China 

Miss Mabel ©. Lawrence Lal Bagh Girls : School, 
Lucknow, India 

Miss Anne I. Lawson Mussoorie, India 

Miss A. Evelyn Leadbeater, M.D. 


Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss Ollie Leavitt 


Gulbarga, India 
Miss Helen Morris Lee 4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Miss Mabel Lee 


Japan 
Miss Roxy Lefforge 


Sendai, Japan 
pe Nan College, Foochow, 
Miss Margaret D. Lewis, M.D. 
Kolar, India ; 
Miss Li Bi Cu, M.D. Futsing, via Foochow, China 
Miss Jenny Lind Kiukiang, China E 
Miss Melva A. Livermore Ghaziabad, U. P., India 
Miss Ida Grace Loper Bareilly, India 
Miss Theresa Lorenz Bareilly, India 
Miss Blanche H. Loucks Seoul, Korea 
Miss Emilie R. Loveless Gamble Memorial Home, 
Bellevue Superieur, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, N. Africa 
Vikarabad, Deccan, India 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 
Haiju, Korea 
Chengtu, Szechwan, Ww. China 
Foochow, China 
Ba Szechwan, W. ‘China 


ens Szechwan, W. China 

Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
China 

122 Kotoku Ri, Seoul, Korea 

Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 

China 

4 Logan Road, Penang, 
Malaya 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

Club. Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay, India 

Apdo.157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 


Miss Nellie Low 
Miss Mary Louise Lowe 


Miss Pearl Lund 

Miss Lela Lybarger 
Miss Rose A. Mace 
Miss Grace E. Manly 
Miss Marian E. Manly, M 


Miss Mary Mann 


Miss Jessie B. Marker 
Miss Jessie A. Marriott 


Miss Mabel Marsh 


Miss F. Pearl Mason 
Miss Florence Masters 


Miss Hazel McAllister 
Miss Edith ss 
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Miss E. Fern McCaig 


Nanking, China 


Miss Blanche L.McCartney Dwarahat, U. P., India 


Miss Esther M.McConnell 
Miss Martha McCutchen 
Miss Myra L. McDade 


Miss Ada McQuie 

Miss Alice Means 

Miss Bessie L. Meeker 
Miss Roxanna: Mellinger 
Miss Edna F. Merritt 


Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 

Haitang, via Foochow, China 

Baldwin Girls School, 
Nanchang, China 

Pyengyang, coe 

Bareilly, U. P., India * 

Nanchang, China 

Kalaw, S.S.8., Burma 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 


Miss Florence M.Merryman Instituto Crandon, 


Miss Kathryn Metsker 
Miss Mabel P. Michel 
Miss Alpha J. Miller 


Miss Ethel Miller 
Miss Geneva E. Miller 
Miss Lula A. Miller 
Miss Viola L. Miller 


Miss Amanda Mitzner 
Miss Helen G. Moore 


Miss Mary Gladys Moore 


Miss Julia Morgan, M.D. 
Mrs. Louise Ogilvy Morris 
Miss Julia Morrow 

Miss Mathilde R. Moses 
Miss May Murphy 

Miss Etha M. Nagler 
Miss Gwendoline Narbeth 


Miss Ada M. Nelson 
Miss Caroline C. Nelson 
Miss E. Lavinia Nelson 
Miss Lena Nelson 

Miss Marie Nelson 


Miss J. Ellen Nevitt 
Miss Minnie E. Newton 
Miss Eugenia Norberg 


Miss Ruth Northcott 
Miss Mabel R. Nowlin 
Miss Della Olson 

Miss Emma Olson 
Miss Mary E. Olson 


Mrs. Vera Edborg Ostrom 
Miss Emma L. Palm 
Miss Florence K. Palmer 
Miss Vera E. Parks 

Miss L. Maud Parsons 
Miss Anna Gail Patterson 
Miss Mildred Paulson 
Miss Zola L. Payne 

Miss Mary N. Pearson 


Miss Caroline S. Peckham 
Miss Azalia E. Peet 

Miss Oril A. Penney 
Miss M. Louise Perrill 
Miss Ella L. Perry 

Miss Jessie I. Peters 
Miss Jessie A. Pfaff 


Miss Bess L. Phillips 
Miss Myrtle Z. Pider 


Miss Mildred Pierce 
Miss Annie M. Pittman 
Miss Pauline A. Place 
Miss Florence J. Plumb 
Miss Lydia S. Pool 
Miss Eunice Porter 
Miss Alice M. Powell 
Miss Myrtle Precise 
Miss Pear] Precise 
Miss Margaret M.Prentice 
Miss Orvia Proctor 
Miss Frances Quinton 


Miss Flora Quirin 

Miss Vena I. Radley 
Miss Cora L. Rahe 
Miss Bertha E. Ramsey 


Miss S. Edith Randall 
Miss Salena Raney 


de Octubre 2709, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Vikarabad, Deccan, India 
Inhambane, P. B. Africa 
(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 
Yeng Byen, Korea 
Kiukiang, China 
Chemulpo, Korea 
Chungking, Szechwan, 
es Oe 
Pegu, B 
Fukuoka . ae ‘Gakke, Fukuoka, 


Jap: 
ae Cece Street, Rangoon, 


urma 

Tsinanfu, North China 

Wonju, Korea 

Gulbarga, India 

Bijnor, India 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Chinkiang, China 

115 Rue Perregaux, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, North Africa 

Basim, India 

Ajmer, India 

Ajmer, India 5 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W.China 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

eee China 

Godhra, India 

Pakur, Bihar, India, E. It. R. 
Loop Line 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Changli, North China 

Malacca, Malaya 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Fairfield Girls School, 
Singapore, Malaya’ 

Kisaran, Sumatra, D. E. I. 

Sienyu, via Roos ey: ae 

Baroda Residency, I 

Sitapur, India 

Suining, Szechwan, W. China 

Sironcha, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Pyengyang, Korea 

3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 
D. F., Mexico 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Kumamoto, Japan 

Old Umtali, S. 

Pithoragarh, India 

Aligarh, India 

Almora, U. P., India 

Old Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, 
Africa 

Box 41, Inhambane, P.E. 
Africa 

Woman’s Union Christian 
College, Tokyo, Japan 

Pakur, India 

Kiukiang, China 

11 Oura, Nagasaki, Japan 

Foochow, yas 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

Brindaban, Tndiay 

Peiping, China 

Baroda, India 

Godhra, India 

Tientsin, China 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W.China 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Peiping, China 

Wuhu, China 

Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa — 

Muttra, India 

Ewha College, Seoul, pee 


hodesia,Africa 
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Miss Minnie L. Rank 
Miss Mary Reed 


Miss Cora D. Reeves 
Mrs. Florence G.T.Reeves 


Miss Jennie Reid 


Miss{Mabel J. Reid 
Miss Elsie Reik 


Miss Frieda Reiman 
Miss Beulah Reitz 


Miss Emma K. Rexroth 
Miss Faithe Richardson 
Miss Elizabeth H. Richey 


Miss Mary A. Richmond 
Miss Bertha L. Riechers 


Miss Bessie E. Rigg 
Miss Adis A. Robbins 


Miss Henrietta P. Robbins 
Miss Frances E. Roberds 


Miss Gusta A. Robinett 
Miss Faye H. Robinson 
Miss Martha Robinson 

Miss Ruth Robinson 


Miss Hazel T. Rogers 
Miss Elsie M. Ross 

Miss Henrietta B. Rossiter 
Miss Marion D. Royce 
Mrs. Artele B. Ruese 


ag Ethel Ruggles 


11 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 


Malaya 

Chandag Heights, via Almora, 

. P., India 

Nanking, China 

Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 

Instituto Crandon, 
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Montevideo, Uruguay 

Rangoon, Burma 

Hwa ‘Nan College, Foochow, 
China, 

Yenping, China 

Native Girls Hostel, Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Gokak, South India 

Jubbulpore, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Cawnpore, India 

Hitt Residence, Nanking 3, 

hina 

Nadiad, India 

1) Cantonments, Cawnpore, 
India 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Gamble Memorial Home, Bel- 
levue Superieur,Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Yenping, China 

Chinkiang, China 

Il-Maten, Kabylia, No. Africa 

Basavangedi, Bangalore City, 
India 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

Nadiad, India 

Peiping, China 

Methodist Girls School, 
Singapore, Malaya 

Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 

Raipur, C. P,, India 


Miss Mary Katherine Russell 


Miss Eva Sadler 
Miss Florence Salzer 


Miss Eugenia Savage 


- Miss Florence A. Sayles 


Miss Carolyn EB. Schaefer 
Miss A. Beta Scheirich 
Miss Trudy Schlaefli 

Miss Irma B. Schlater 
Miss Laura M. Schleman 
Miss Miriam R. Scholberg 
Miss Ila M. Scovill 


Miss May B. Seal 

Miss Blanche T. Search 
Miss Margaret Seeck 
Miss Mary E. Shannon 


Mrs.Alice Hammond Sharp 
Miss Wilhelmina T. Shields 


~ Miss Esther Shoemaker, M.D 


Miss Ruby Sia 
Miss Mildred Simonds 
Miss Marian G. Simons 


Miss Cora E. Simpson 
Miss Fern Sinkey 

Miss Clara Bell Smith 
Miss Ellen FE. Smith 
Miss Eloise G. Smith 


Miss Grace Pepper Smith 
Miss Jennie M. Smith 
ae Joy L. Smith 

Miss Pauline H. Smith 


"Miss Gertrude Snavely 


Miss Dorothy Speer 
Miss Alberta B. Sprowles 
Miss Minta Stahl 


_ Miss Ruth L. Stahl 


Miss Eleanor B. Stallard 


Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 

Malacca, Malaya 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Wuhu, China 

Muttra, India 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

Yenping, China 

Brindaban, India 

Kiukiang, China 

Darjeeling, India 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Apdo, 157, Puebla, Pue, Mex. 

Nanchang, China 

Nanchang, China 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Kongju, Kore: ea, 

Nyadiri, P.B. 136 E.Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 


Kolar, India 

Foochow, China 

Tandur, Deccan, India A 

Ai Kei Gakuen, Motoki Machi 
I Chome, Adachi Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Nanking, China 

Yenping, China 

Chinkiang, China 

Kiukiang, China 

21 I Chome, Takezoecho, 
Seoul, Korea 

Lahore, India 

Gonda, India 

Nanking, China 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

13 Teido, Seoul, Korea 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Tientsin, China 

Peiping, China 

Moradabad, India 
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Miss Bertha Starkey 


Miss Frieda Staubli 
Miss Emma Stewart 
Miss Grace L. Stockwell 
Miss Myrta O. Stover 


. Miss Ellen M. Studley 


Miss Ellen H. Suffern 
Miss May BE. Sutherland 
Miss Beulah Swan 


Mrs. Lillian M. Swearer 
Miss Carolyn M. Teague 
Miss Laura Temple 


Miss Beatrice R. Terry 
Miss Ethel Thomas 


Miss Ruth F, Thomas 
Miss Leona Thomasson 


Miss May Bel Thompson 
Miss Maren M., Tirsgaard 
Miss Althea M. Todd 


Miss Rita B. Tower, M.D. 


Miss Mollie E. Townsend 


Miss Gazelle Traeger 
Miss Maude V. Trissel 
Miss Charlotte Trotter 
Miss Moneta Troxel 
Miss Lulu Tubbs 


Miss Alta M. Tucker 
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21 I Chome, Takezoecho, 
Seoul, Korea, 

Foochow, China 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Thongwa, Burma 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Changli, North China 

Hinghwa, China 

Nagpur, India 

Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line 

Kongju, Korea 

42 Yohanocho, Fukuoka, Japan 

3a Reerie Rendon 76, Mexico, 

D. F., Mexico 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Coloma Anahuac D. F., Mexico 
City, Blok 5 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Rulison High School, Kiu- 
kiang, China 

Kiukiang, China 

Arrah, India 

Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 

hina 


Brindaban, India 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, China 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Seoul, Korea 

Suining, Szechwan, W. China 

Seoul, Korea 

Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Bareilly, India 


Miss Emma Curtiss Tucker Isabella Thoburn College, 


Miss Mellony F. Turner 


ucknow, India 
Lovetch, Bulgaria 


Miss J.Marguerite Twinem Tientsin, China 


Miss Ursula Tyler 


Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai, China 


Miss Frances C. Vandegrift Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
Miss L. Frances Van Dyne 53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 


Miss Edna M. Van Fleet 
Miss Dora A. Wagner 
Miss Rose E. Waldron 
Miss Marion M. Walker 


Miss Margaret Wallace 
Miss Pearl Walrath 


Miss Emma E. Warner 
Miss Marian Warner 
Miss Ruth V. Warner 


Miss Ruth Warrington 
Miss Mary Watrous 
Miss Nora Belle Waugh 
Miss Gladys M. Webb 
Miss Nora Webb 


Miss Doris I. Welles 
Miss Annie M. Wells 
Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Miss Phebe C. Wells 
Miss Nellie M. West 
Miss Pauline E. Westcott 
Miss L. Maude Wheeler 
Miss Ethel C. Wheelock 
Miss Anna Laura White 
Miss Laura M. White 
Miss Martha D. Whiteley 


Miss Harriet Whitmer 
Miss Alice Whitney 


Miss Alice A. Wilcox 


Miss Helen Wilk 


Miss Laura V. Williams 


Miss Emma Wilson 
Miss Frances R. Wilson 


Miss Retta I. Wilson 
Miss Ruth M. Wilson 


Algeria, North Africa 
Seoul, Korea 
Hakodate, Japan 
Kiukiang, China 
San Hernan Pampanga, 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

3a Serapio Rendon 76, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Aligarh, India 

Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 

3a Sadi Carnot 73, Mexico 
City, Mexico 

Moradabad, U. P., India 

Peiping, China 

Naini Tal, India 


F Hyderabad, India 


115 Rue Perregaux, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, North Africa 

150 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India 

Foochow, ina 

Budaun, India 

Hinghwa, China 

Peiping, China 

Kolar, India 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Japan 
Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai, China 
53 bis Blvd., St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, No. Africa - 
Nanking, China 
Nyadiri, P. B. 136 E. Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Christian Union Hospital, 
Foochow, Chin 
angh Wilson Hall, Manila, 


Pais 
Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Taianfu, Shantung, China 
Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 
Belgaum, India 
8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8S. A 
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Miss Annie 8S. Winslow 
Miss Hazel B. Winslow 


Miss Lois E, Witham 
Miss Elsie I. Wolfe 


Miss Grace H. Wood 
Miss Hazel O. Wood 

Miss Frances E. Woodruff 
Miss Mabel A. Woodruff 
Miss Mildred V. Wright 
Miss Glora Wysner 


Miss Mary E. Young 
Miss Edith Youtsey 


Meerut, India 

230 Canal St., Rangoon, 
Burma 

Woman's Medical College, 
Shanghai, China 

Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., 
Mexico 

Seoul, Korea 

Ushagram, As Asansol, India 

Nanchang, China 

Kiukiang, ‘oon 

Nagpur, India 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

Seoul, Korea 

Wuhu, China 


Missionaries on Home Leave 
On FuRLovuGH 


Sea Sylvia BE. Aldrich 
Miss E. Blanche Apple 
Miss Florence Argus 


Miss Ruth E. Joyce Atkins 
Miss Blanche R. Bair 


Miss Allie M, Bass 
Miss Lucy W. Beach 


Miss Gertrude A. Becker 
Miss Mary E. Bedell 


Miss Gladys H. Black 
Miss Jennie A. Blasdell 
Miss Edna I. Bradley 
Miss Jessie A. Bragg 
Miss Gertrude Byler 
Miss Fern Carter 

Miss Bertha A. Chase,M.D. 
Miss Elma M. Chilson 
Miss Julia Christensen 
Miss M. Adelaide Clancy 
Miss Mary D. Collins 


Miss Cilicia L. Cross 


Hadley, Mich. 

502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

227 Washington Ave., Ben- 
nington, V 

1342 Brarid Bt, St. Paul, Minn. 

University Park, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa 

512 Carroll Ave., Ames, Iowa 

1101 Woodsum S&t., Jackson, 
Mich. 

Egan, §. Dak. 

4349 ae Ave. N. E., Seattle, 


R. 1. Bae eee Torrence, Calif. 
Frewsburg, N 
waste Wakefield ‘Ave., Buffalo, 


2225 D St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Newton, Kans. 

205 No. Webster St., 
Fairbury, Il. 

Vermont State Hospital, 
Waterbury, Vt. 

5 Twenty-Fifth St., Merced, 
Calif. 

Princeton, Ill. 

Whitby, Ontario, Canada 

5309 N. Twelfth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

607 Wesley Temple, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Miss Mary M. Cutler,M.D. FPyengyang, Korea 


Miss Letha I. Daubendiek 
Miss Hazel Davis 
Miss Grace L. Dillingham 


Miss Marjorie Dimmitt 
Miss Letah M. Doyle 
Miss Agnes Dora Dunn 
Miss Mabel L. Eddy 
Miss Mary A. Evans 
Miss Helen Fehr 

Miss Helma J. Fernstrom 
Miss Helen Ferris 


Miss Mildred Foster 
Miss Mabel Frees 


Miss Ella M. Gerrish 
Mrs. Mary Wilson Gill 
Miss Pauline Grandstrand 
Miss Ada Hall 

Mrs. Rosetta S. Hall, M.D. 
Miss Harriet Halverstadt 
Miss Gertrude Hanks 
Miss Ovidia Hansing 

Miss Eva M. Hardie 

Miss Anna M. Harrod 
Miss Margaret I. Hess 
Miss Stella A. Hess 


Miss Helen M. Hewitt 
Miss Clara M. Hill 


West Bend, Iowa 

Morristown, Ind. 

221 W. Brookdale Ave., Fuller- 
ton, Calif. 

330 E. Meda Ave., Glendora, 
Calif. 

Westboro, Mo. 

Garden Grove, Calif. 


Fulton, Mich. . 

82 Chestnut Ave., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

1302 Woodlawn Ave., Indian- 
apolis, In 


so Mrs. W. H. Lloyd, 1638 
Winona Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1154 W. 27th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Lowell, Ind. 

Room 303, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Greenville Junction, Maine [f§ 

740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill 

apie s Falls, Minn. 

1793 E. 89th St., Cleveland, 


Ohio 
21 Prospect Ave., Gloversville, 
N. Y. 


24 Mt. Vernon St., 
Mass. 

Care Mrs. Saas sep Star Route, 
Meadville, Pa. 

wee Sheridan Ave., Evanston, 


115 N. Almansor St., 
Alhambra, Calif, 

Hoagland, Ind. 

Alliance, Ohio 

Danbury, Ohio 

256 McClure Ave., Elgin, Ill. 

469 West Ave., Norwal , Conn, 


Boston, 
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Miss Elizabeth Hoge 


‘Miss Grace Honnell 


Miss Ava F. Hunt 
Miss Mary A. Johnson 
Miss Olive Kennard 
Miss Carrie C. Kenyon 
Miss Clara E. Kleiner 


Miss Elsie L. Knapp 
Miss Beredene Krill 


Miss Ortha May Lane 
Miss Victoria Lang 
Miss Ruth Larson 
Miss Grace Lauderdale 


Miss Grace Z. Lentz 

Miss Josephine Liers 
Miss Christine Maltby 
Miss Ruth C. Manchester 


Miss Urdell Montgomery 
Miss Mabel Morgan 


MissiMargaret Morgan 
Miss Harriett. Morris 


Miss Kezia Munson 
Miss NellyNaylor 


Miss Dora L. Nelson 


Miss Bertha Odee 
Miss Mary Belle Oldridge 


Miss Roxanna H. Oldroyd 
Miss Eva Ostrom 

Miss Treva B. Overholt 
Miss L. Belle Overman 


Miss Mildred Anne Paine 


Miss Ethel K. Palmer 
Miss Pearl E. Palmer 


_Miss Rebecca Parish,M.D. 


Miss Ona M. Parmenter 


Methodist Home for the det 
College Hill, cinnati, 


Ohio 
640 Duarte Ave., Kawaii City, 


214 No. Washington St., 
eaton, Ill. 
Methodist Home for Ghildren; 
illiamsvi 


pa E. Cypress Ave.,{Redlands, 


lif. 
1 No. 6th St., Connellsville, 


“Home-Garden,” Affoltern a/ 
Albis, Switzerland 


Ida, Mich. 

216 W. Lawrence St., Mont- 
pelier, Ohio 

507 Grant St., Iowa City, Iowa — 

1526 W, 7th ‘St., Muncie, Ind. — 

Holdredge, Neb. 

1322 W. 23d St., Oklahoma 


Git Okla. 

El Modena, Calif. 

Clayton, Iowa 

Salina, Kans. 

Room 46, ree Boylston 8t., 
Boston, M 

502 Sharp Blde., Lincoln, Neb. 

615 Anes St, Kalamazee, 


Mich. 
ye Village St., Kalamazoe, 

1cn. 
ae River Blyd., Wichita, 


ans. 

Arcola, Ill. 

909 Southland Ave., 
Worth, Texas 

1020 W. Governor St., 
Springfield, Il. 

622 Valencia St., Dallas, Texas 

ae oe Place, Evanston, 


iene City, Kans. 

Nicollet, Minn. 

Levering, Mich. 

4517 North Sharon eae 
La Crescenta, Calif. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, Nog 

Compton, Calif 

Cornwallville, N. Y. 

1834 N. Alabama St., Tadians 
apolis, Ind. 

607 psf Temple, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Miss Winnogene C. Penney Crescent City, Calif. 


Miss Elsie M. Power 

Miss Ada E. Pugh 

Miss C. Lois Rea 

Miss Thelma A. Rebstock 
Miss June E. Redinger 
Miss Gertrude E. Richards 
Miss Meyme M: Rogers 
Miss Elma Rosenberger 
Miss Carrie H. Rost 


Miss Grace B. Shawhan 
Miss Mabel Sheldon 


Miss Elsie Shepard 


Miss Mabel Simpson 
Miss Emily Smith 


Miss Myrtle A. Smith 
Miss Sadie May Smith 


Miss Eva F. Sprunger 
Miss Anna Mabel Taylor 


Miss Erma M. Taylor 
Miss Isabella Thoburn 


1016 Connecticut St., Law- 
rence, Kans. 

Sandhurst, Keynsham, Bristol, 
Englan 

Room 303, 426 Plum 8t. ky 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fort Erie North, Ontario, 


Canada 

- Fayette St., Washington, 

a. 

110 Sherman St., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Watsonville, Calif. 

Perrysburg, ‘Ohio 

Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

1106 Remington St., Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


4223 Douglas St., Omaha, Neb. 
— ae Broadway, Pittsburgh, 


ee ‘Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

302 E. Cambourne Ave., Fern- 
dale, Mich. 

116 Cleminson Ave., 
El Monte, Calif. 

420 W. Main St., Berne, Ind. 

Graceland, Delaware Ave., 
Albany, 'N. Y, 

21 Hamilton Blvd., Kenmore, 
Buffalo, N. 

2187 Cummington Rd., Cleve- 
land, O 


Fort. 
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Eiichia Thompson 714 N. Beckley, Dallas, Pax: 


dia Trimble 
. Ethel Wallace 


thel Whiting 


Anna Ashbrook 


iss Lorraine Bennett 


- Bricker. 


‘tharlotte Westrup 


Iva M. Williamson 
iss Jessie L. Wolcott 


Storm Lake, Iowa 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

Weodnee Kans. 

R. EF , Red Cloud, Neb. 

Riess oe 117, Dade City, Fla. 

Spirit Lake, Iowa 


DerraIneD 
» Dorothea Anderson 


521 Burchett St., Glendale, 
Calif 


alif. 

44914 Reynolds Ave., 
bus, 10 

2040 Horton Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Colum- 


Sigrid C. Bjorklund 208 Oliver St., Malden, Mass. 
Constance E. Blackstock 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
ass. 
Dakota eecren University, 
Mitchell, S. 
300 W. 15th st, ‘Chester, Pa. 
Benton Harbor, Mic: 


in Jennie B. Bridenbaugh maha a Apts. Long Beach, 
Miss Cora M. Brown ae Grins Lane, Arvada, 


Miss Margaret Burmeister Redwood Falls, Minn. 
‘lara A. Caris Grover Hill, Ohio 


Monona L. Cheney Barron, - 
s Faith A. Clark Carthage, I. * 
Celia M. Cowan Homedale, Idaho 
ss Viola Dennis Kansas, Ohio 


a. iss Marjorie A. Fuller 15714 Loomis St., Harvey, Il. 
Mis iss Winnie N. Gabrielson 620 S. 18th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
iss Blanche A. Gard State Teachers College, Peru, 


‘Edith F. Gaylord 


eb. 
j Fayetteville, Ark. 
{iss Helen C. Gilliland 


1460 E. Orange Grove Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Ashland, Ohio 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 


Margaret Gongwer 
Olive Laura Gould 


i A, Gregg 


sapMnry. L. Hannah 
Rosa Hardsaw 


York, N. Y. 
Arequipa Sanitarium, Nanon, 
Marin Co., Calif. 
Northwood, N.H. 
Greybull, Wyo. 
McLaughlin, So. Dak. 


allie C. Hawkins McCook, Neb. 
a Kaw City, Okla. 
uthel Householder Bladen, Neb. 
Alice Hunter ae ne Fifth Ave., Lancaster, 
io 


Mi . Maria A. Johanson Engelbrektsgatan, Stockholm, 


Sweden 
a L. Johnson, D.O. 1186 N. Aawels St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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1510 Lindley Ave., Philadel- 


Miss Mae G. Kessing 
Miss Winifred . King 
Miss Rotha S. Landis 

phia, Pa 


Miss Ellen L. Lawson Concord, Calif. 
Miss Ethel M. Laybourne, M.D. 

x ¢ 3 1803 Pine Rd., Homewood, Ill. © 
Miss Abbie Ludgate 605 Ohio St., Wheaton, Ill. 
Miss Helen Matthew 809 Walnut St., Anderson, Ind. 
Miss Iva M. Miller, M.D. elt oe Ave., New York, 
Miss Ruth Minear 


i Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 

Miss Helen Grace Murray Room 1102, et E. 19th St., 
New York, N. 

3545 Sone Ave., Robbinsdale, 


Min 
512. E. ecard Ave., 
Monmouth, Ill. 
345 No. 3d Ave., Phoenix, Ariz 
301 Cumberland Ave., 
Portland, Maine 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 
Weyauwega, Wis. 


Miss Eva Iona Nelson 
Miss Mary C. Okey 


Miss Jeannette Oldfather 
Miss Harriet Louise Perry 


Miss Lillie M. Rockwell 
Miss Eleanora C. Rohde 
Miss Edith M. Royce Creston, lowa 

Miss Leona E. Ruppel Webster City, Iowa 
Miss Lydia L. Schaum, M.D. 
Eustis, Neb. 

Miss Hildegarde Schlemmer Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Miss Mirtha Shiveley Grover Hill, Ohio 

Miss Ada Smith 354 Tenth St., Seay Ohio 
Miss Alive Louise Smith Cornwallville, N 

Miss Tirzah M. Stahl Boas oee side Ct., ees 


Miss M. Edith Sweet. Box 34, Ft. Wingate, N. Mex. 
Miss Linnie Terrell Pomeroy, Ohio 

Miss Elisabeth J. Turner Oskaloosa, Iowa 

Miss Annie Vanderberg Polytechnic, Mont. 

Miss Esther H. Van Dyne 12 Hs ee St., Chevy 


Chas 
Miss Joyce E. Walker 1681S. Sod St., Evansville, 
Miss A. Jeannette Walter 


Miss Harriet Watson 
Miss Annabelle Watts 


Kingman, Kans. 
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Storehouse of sun-filled days, and silver dawns, 
Heir to the wind-swept trees and widespread lawns, 
Owner and legatee of a thousand wings — 

So do I hold for my own these happy things. 


Glint of a bluebird’s breast, a sumac’s glow, 

Shine of a moonbeam over virgin snow, 

Strength of a rugged mountain, warmth of a hill, 
Sparkle of dancing brook — a pool that is still — 
Flowers of happy yesterdays, through the years 
Cherished with glowing heart — or through smiling tears, 
These do I hold, and holding, faith is sure, 

Life is supreme, and love its constant lure. 


Love of a lofty purpose, high endeavor, 

These have I held — and these I hold, forever, 

Kinship with souls of greatness, hand-clasps strong, 

Words of compelling power, lilt of a song, 

Trill of a bobolink among the sedges, 

Note of a meadow-lark along the ledges, 

Roll of a storm-cloud thundering down the west, 

Gentle dropping of leaves, come home to rest. 

Black of the fences, gray of the autumn trees, 

Blue of the summer skies — all, all of these 

Long have I held — so shall I hold them fast. 

These are the cherished gifts, God-sent, that last. 
These do I hold! 
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? 2? Reasons??? 


By ONA M. PARMENTER, Nyadiri, India 


Ir I were asked to draw a diagram of 
the African conception of life and reli- 
gion — I mean the non-Christian African 
—JI think I should just draw one big 
question mark. With the Africans there 
must be a reason for everything, so they 
set themselves to find the reason why cer- 
tain things are as they are. With what 
direful results they sometimes end their 
search! 

Let us go first into the realm of nature. 
All their lives they have seen the storm 
clouds pile up and the lightning flash and 
they say, “Why? It must be the spirit of 
heaven showing its power.” 

During our long dry season in South 
Africa everything becomes very dry, in- 
cluding the feet of the native people. As 
you know, the most of them go barefooted 
so their feet are hard on the bottom. With 
thé dry cold weather they often get deep 
eracks in their feet that become very sore. 
But they do not look at it in so casual a 
manner. There must be a reason! They 
have seen the lightning come down and 

strike the ground, and that, too, must 
have a reason. Here it is. The spirit of 
heaven sends down the lightning to lay 
its eggs on the earth. Now, after the eggs 
are laid you cannot always see the place, 
so you may walk over it unawares. If you 
do, and are barefooted, the result is that 
your feet become sore and cracked. 
Again, the spirit may choose to punish 
wrongdoers by sending fire to burn them 
and their homes. I was working in the dis- 
pensary one day when a woman stopped 
at the door and called ‘‘Go go.” That is 
their substitute for knocking. I told her 
to enter and saw a woman of indefinite 
age, probably between thirty and forty, 
all bent over and walking with a stick. A 
small baby was tied on her back and on 
her head she carried a little basket of 


food. When I asked what I could do for 
her she answered that:she had come to be 
healed and showed me her foot, which 
was badly misshapen and had a huge sore 
on its top. She had laid a dirty rag over 
it and tied it around the ankle, but as it 
was quite loose everywhere else the dust 
and dirt had free access to the sore. After 
I had cleaned and dressed it I sat down to 
take her history, and here is the story. 

One afternoon four or five months be- 
fore this she was sitting in the doorway of 
her hut watching a storm gather. All of 
a sudden the spirit of heaven sent his fire 
and struck her hut, burning it and also 
burning her foot. That same night her 
baby girl was born. Because of a combi- 
nation of circumstances she named her 
Nyatwa which, in her dialect, means 
Trouble. Surely she was well named. 

Mayi Nyatwa (mother of Nyatwa) had 
heard some girls tell about the place at 
the Mission where they took care of all 
kinds of sickness, so, after the baby was 
born but the agony of the burned foot had 
not abated, she begged her husband to 
carry her to the Mission where she might 
get relief. But no! She was a bad woman 
— much worse than he had known — else 
why should the spirit have sent fire to 
punish her? No, he would not help her; 
she must take her punishment. 

A few months later, when the pain was 
not so bad, she took her baby and a little 
food and, saying nothing to the others, 
departed for the Mission. It was a long, 
long way and her foot was so sore that she 
could not make much speed, but after 
many days she arrived. 

Because of lack of funds we did not 
supply food for the patients who came and 
lived on the compound while having treat- 
ments, but as there seemed nothing else 
to do I started to supply her. As soon as 
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she learned that this was not customary 
she hobbled out and gathered pot clay. 
With this she made clay pots for water 
and for cooking and exchanged them with 
the villagers for food. 

That was more than three years ago 
but as far as I know she is still at Ny- 
adiri. She has learned to sew and clothe 
herself and Nyatwa..She has attended the 
women’s classes and church services and 
is now the right hand to the nurse. It is 
her duty and joy to supervise the others 
living on the compound, to see that their 
huts and yards are kept clean. 

The non-Christians think that they 
know the reason for her trouble but I 
wonder! Who can say what God is plan- 
ning to bring out of it all? 

Then there is the matter of rain and 
drought. When the rains come and the 
gardens grow, the rain god is well pleased 
with the people and all are happy. But 
when the digging is done and the seed 
ready to plant and no rain comes — then 
what is the reason? Perhaps they have 
not honored the rain god enough. So 
grain is cooked up into beer (grain that 
should have been saved to feed the fami- 
lies if a hungry time was coming) and 
the people are called in from far and near. 
Days and nights are spent in drinking and 
dancing, to show the spirit how much 
they honor him. 

But still no rain comes and they must 
look farther. The rain doctor is consulted. 
He sets his price and the head men collect 
it from the people. They take it back to 
him. He sends the men home and himself 
goes to consult the rain god, to find out 
where the trouble lies. 

During the drought of 1921 and 1922 
this very thing happened and the rain god 
made it known to the rain doctor that a 
certain boy in a certain district was to 
blame. He demanded his life in payment. 
The boy was hunted out, bound and 
burned on an altar, a sacrifice to the rain 
god. And the rain came! 

The reason? They say the god was 
appeased. We say they waited until the 
drought was about to break and the times 
just happened to coincide. 

One more illustration from nature. 
People have gone to the river for water or 
to bathe and in one way or another have 
gotten into the whirlpool at the foot of 
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They have been sucked : 


the waterfall. 
under and never been seen again. What 


is the reason? Why, that is perfectly 


simple! The nzuzu (spirit of the river) 
lives there and has caught them — the 


men to be servants or warriors and the ~ 


women to be his wives. ; 
As I go over the homeland I am con- 
stantly hearing the remark, ‘‘Why should 


we send our girls and money out there — 


when they are perfectly happy as they 
are?”’ Always a shudder goes over me 
when I think of what their lives really are, 
bound up in fear and superstitions that 
are so hard to get away from. Happy? 
They do not know the meaning of the 
word. That comes only when they have 
found the Saviour and the joy that comes 
through fellowship with him. 


In the physical realm, too, there must — 


be a reason for all that happens. 


Sickness is a visitation from the evil — 


spirit due, usually, to some sin on the 
part of the sufferer. European medical 


science has not yet found a satisfactory 


reason for epilepsy, but the African has. 
The victim is possessed of the evil spirit. 


Anyone who touches him while in the 


spasm will also contract the disease, so — 
let him suffer! (Did I hear someone say 
they are well enough off as they are?) 

It is true that consternation sometimes 
reigns in an American home for a few 


hours, when it is known that twins have ~ 


arrived and there are clothes for only one 
baby. In Africa, not only consternation 
but death enters the home. The reason? 
The mother has been bewitched. The 
remedy? Kill the babies. 

We know that there are times when the 
simplest of diseases develop complica- 
tions and sometimes terminate in death. 
We place the blame on this or that germ 
which crept in. Not so in Africa. If you 
are ill, the fault lies at your own door. 
You have been lying or stealing, or have 
some other hidden sin. If you confess, 
you will instantly get better; if not, 
death comes as a punishment. 


Even in the spiritual realm the Africans — 
have striven to find a reason. Asked if 
they believe in God the Creator they tell — i 
you that most assuredly they do; only 


the Great Spirit forgot about his people 
and the world, after he made it, and evil 
spirits have been in control ever since. 
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Everywhere there are spirits; it is neces- 
sary to know something about them and 
how to honor them. The spirit of the 
chief, the spirits of all the ancestors, and 
so on and on and on. There is no end to 
them and all have their rights and de- 
mands. But always it is a demand of fear 
and torture. There is no service of love 
and fellowship, no carrying it on to others 
for sheer joy, but always a present abiding 
fear: ““Am JI doing something that will 
come back on me?” And yet people say, 
“Let them alone; they are happy.” 

All this we find in non-Christian Africa. 
Let us look for a moment at Christian 
Africa. 

Go into any church service where our 
people are gathered and the first thing 
you will notice is the abundance of youth 
and the scarcity of old age. The young 
people are finding in Christ that which 
they do not find in the old spirit worship. 
They are finding a broader life which 
takes in others; that is why today some 
of our native evangelists are doing with- 
out many of the little comforts to which 
they have grown accustomed. In the 
words of Paul they would say, ‘‘ Woe is me 
if I preach not the gospel.”” I wonder if 
any who are reading this have started 
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doing without shoes and. stockings in 
order that there may be a little more 
money to divide with the other teachers? 


‘Have we given up sugar in our tea, or 


given up the tea? ‘‘Without vision the 
people perish,” and only as the native 
Christians carry that vision to their peo- 
ple do they catch a glimpse of the glory 
of Christ. 

What happens in a Christian home when 
twins come into it? Just what happens 
here —a willing acceptance and a far 
greater effort to raise them, to prove to 
the non-Christian that there is no curse 
attached to them. In case of sickness 
there is a hurried collecting of necessities 
and a trip to the dispensary, to stay as 
long as necessary. 

Fifty per cent of the babies of Africa 
die in their first year, because of lack of 
care and proper feeding. Willit make any 
difference in a few years that the girls in 
the mission’ schools have been taught 
mothercraft? We need not wait for the 
future mothers, for all around us we are 
seeing strong, healthy babies, clean and 
adorable. 

The reason? ‘And I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” 


See SoS 


A Young Missionary Sees India 


By VIOLET OTTO WILSON 


Stanley Girls’ High School, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India, 
December 24, 1923. 

Dear Home Forks: My first day in 
Hyderabad is safely over. There have 
been many interesting experiences since I 
landed in Bombay the eleventh, but it’s 
good to have arrived finally at my desti- 
nation. 

Miss Low of Vikarabad, Miss Morgan 
of Hyderabad, Miss Metsker and I had a 
very pleasant trip despite the fact that we 
travelled third class. We left Calcutta 
Thursday afternoon and arrived here 
Sunday morning. 

Third class isn’t bad. For about half of 
the journey there was a large party of con- 
ference folks, so we had a good-sized 
double compartment to ourselves. It was 


arranged with long wooden benches and 
luggage racks — a, tier on either side and 
a double tier between. There was sup- 
posedly room for twenty-three people in 
the compartment, but a dozen of us filled 
both sections comfortably. With our 
tiffin baskets packed full of good things 
which we had bought at the market in 
Calcutta, with our bedding and our wash 
basin and coujis (earthenware water jugs), 
we managed nicely. 

Those of us for South India had to 
change in Manmad. We got off the train 
about one o’clock Saturday morning. We 
went into the first-class waiting room at 
the station, arranged our bedding and lay 
down for the rest of the night. Kathryn 
slept on a bench outside, our seniors slept 
on benches inside, and I reposed on top of 
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two tin trunks, uneven in height. You see 
it is customary to take our trunks right 
with us here. It is much the safest way. 
There are always coolies to carry them. 
Manmad is a good-sized village, with 
only native shops and bazaar. There 
were the usual sights — many children, 


dirty, unkempt, most of them entirely 


naked, and as unmindful of that fact as 
were Adam and Eve before they ate of 
the fateful tree of knowledge. The village 
market consists of a double row of venders 
with their vegetables displayed on the 
bare ground. At the station I bought the 
December number of the Good House- 
keeping magazine, the London edition. I 
paid Rs. 1-14-0 or about sixty cents for it, 
an extravagance, I fear. 

We left Manmad about noon. We four 
had a small compartment all to ourselves. 
We had to go to bed one by one. First we 
laid Miss Low carefully away on the lug- 
gage rack. She is tall and slender so fitted 
neatly after she once got located. Next 
we drew two trunks out into the aisle and 
made my bed there. By clever stepping, 
Miss Morgan and Kathryn arranged their 
beds on the bench and lay down with their 
heads at opposite ends. Several people 
tried to enter our compartment during the 
night but they couldn’t get more than a 
look in. 

At Hyderabad station we found a mis- 
sionary awaiting us with a cart for our 
saman (luggage), a carriage, and a Ford. 
We came quickly to the school and found 
over a hundred girls lining the drive await- 
ing our arrival. They sang a welcome 
song and their faces were beaming. Be- 
fore we had a chance to get out, they 
threw fragrant garlands of flowers around 
our necks. It is a beautiful custom that 
the Indian people have — this garlanding 
with flowers whenever a loved one comes 
or goes. 

Most of the girls here are Telugu — that 
is, their mother tongue is Telugu. They 
are quite brown, with coal black hair 
which they wear smoothed back and 
oiled, and black, sparkling eyes. The 
younger girls wear frocks — and nothing 
else. The older ones wear jackets and 
saris — straight pieces of cloth, four to 
eight yards long, which they drape on 
gracefully. When they go out, they bring 
a part of the sari up in place of a hat. 
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I wish that you might see the contrast 
between the faces of the girls in the school 
and the faces of the girls on the street. 


‘ These girls are so bright and keen looking. 


Elsewhere there is dullness and hopeless- 


ness. These girls are happy and joyous. 
Most of them-are Christian girls. 
* * * 
Christmas Night. 


I missed the snow and the sleigh bells, 
the Christmas tree and, most of all, you, 
but this — my first Christmas in India — 
had no dull moments. 

I think that some of the missionaries 
were afraid I would be homesick. Any- 
way there were several interesting parcels 
to open this morning. I liked best a- heavy 
brass bowl which Miss Wells, one of our 
chaperones en route to India, gave me. 

Chota hazri (little breakfast) was sched- 
uled for seven. I got down before the 
others so I enjoyed the festive red and 
green paper streamers which we put up 


' last night and the bit of tinsel that I con- 


tributed. That bit of tinsel was all the 
real Christmas decoration we had. I 
played a few Christmas songs on the 
piano, and then we had chota. This con- 
sisted of boiled eggs, hot buttered toast, 
cocoa or coffee and loose-skinned oranges. 

After chota the youngsters were sent for. 
They came and sat down on the drawing- 
room floor. Miss Morgan played a few 
Christmas records on the victrola. The 
children sang several Telugu lyrics. They 
also sang ‘‘ Brightest and best of the sons 
of the morning” in English. They sang 
sweetly and earnestly. Miss Morgan 
talked to them a little and I had to say a 
few words also. Then she gave out the 
presents. 

There are girls here of all ages from the 
kindergarten through the high school. 
There is even one very small boy. The 
tiny tots got rag dolls and animals that 
the older girls had made, also strings of 
beads. Each older girl received a piece 
of material sufficient for the jacket that 
she wears underneath her sari. They were 
all quite happy over their simple gifts. _ 

English and Telugu services in the 
small church nearby came next. _ 

At noon Miss Morgan entertained the 
ten Anglo-Indian (people with mixed 


English and Indian blood) and Indian 


fe ce: micas 
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teachers to an Indian breakfast. We all 
sat on the floor, though the girls insisted 
that we missionaries have cushions. For 
breakfast food we had tapioca. I like it 
very much with sugar and buffalo milk. 
The boy — our cook and butler — thought 
I might not like the Indian food so he pre- 
pared some mashed potatoes and chicken 
especially forme. Next he brought in two 
huge plates heaped with rice prepared in 
the usual Indian way — unseasoned, 
separate grained. Chicken curry followed 
and my separate dish of stewed chicken 
and gravy. I always try a little of the 
curry but it is very highly seasoned. I 
can’t say that I really like it. Later we 
had oranges, nuts, raisins, and Indian 
sweets. At breakfast each teacher -re- 
ceived jacket material. 

Afterwards the children were called and 
we all watched some jugglers who acted 
for us within the compound. They had 
several cobras, a rock python and a water 
snake. They planted a mango seed in the 
ground and suddenly a little tree sprang 
up-and fruit appeared on the tree. We all 
thought them great fun. 

The girls took me with them to the 
Public Gardens in the afternoon. I found 
them very beautiful. There were bamboo 
trees, many kinds of shrubs and flowers, 
including roses, honeysuckle vines, nastur- 
tiums, asters, marigolds, even sunflowers. 
There were flowing fountains, and ponds 
with water lilies and swans. Then there 
was the zoo with tigers, lions, leopards, 
deer, and small beasts, among them por- 
cupines, rabbits and monkeys. There 
were also parrots— white, blue, and 
green, together with many other birds. 
The girls tried very patiently to teach me 
some Telugu. They learn English here 
from the kindergarten up and do exceed- 
ingly well with it. 

Tonight Miss Morgan and I had eight 
o’clock dinner at the Methodist Boys’ 
High School. Some of the boys sang real 
Indian songs which sounded much like 
chants. Two little boys and, later, two 
older boys made comic speeches in Eng- 
lish which were really very funny. One 
lad danced an Indian folk dance. How 
his bangly, silver anklets did jangle as he 
danced around! The dance was fascinat- 
ing and very well done. 

Of course we sat on the floor — Indian 
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fashion — while we ate with our fingers 
from plates made of leaves sewed to-- 

gether. We had pilau (rice flavored with — 
highly seasoned meat gravy) and hot 
meat curry. Hach of us had two plantains 
which are almost like our bananas only 
shorter, fatter and not so sweet, and sugar 
candy and gellabies. These last are made 
of honey fried in ghee (rarefied butter) and 
are very good: 

So you see that I had a very happy 
Christmas after all. There were so many 
new and interesting things to do and see. 

It was good to get my first home letter 
today. I hope they come regularly here- 
after. May this find you all well. I am 
happy. You keep happy too. 


* Kk * 


January 17, 1924. 


Our language school isn’t started yet. 
You know that my only appointment for 
the year is to the study of Telugu. The 
district superintendent is still searching 
for a munshi (Indian teacher) to come to 
Hyderabad to teach us five new mission- 
aries. At the present time one of the 
Indian teachers, Miss Manikyam Chin- 
niah, is doing her best to teach me the 
alphabet. Telugu is a phonetic language. 
Each sound has a different sign. There 
are seventeen vowels and thirty-seven 
consonants and these are combined to 
make more than five hundred letters. 
Each vowel has both its short and long 
sound. We say ‘‘ah,” then “‘ah—.’’ Each 
consonant has four sounds, two hard and 
two soft. 

But I don’t study all the time. A few 
days ago Miss Harrod, who is in charge of 
the woman’s evangelistic work in and near 
Hyderabad, took me out to a nearby vil- 
lage to see a Christian wedding. It was 
the first Christian wedding in that village 
and only the second in all that district. 

After a drive of about five miles on a 
good road, we turned off of the road and 
struck out across the field. We bumped 
along for a mile or so until we came to the 
wall of the little village. Here we stopped 
and got out of our faithful Ford and walked 
the few rods to the center of the village. 
There in a secluded spot we found about 
twenty Christians seated on the ground on 
grass mats. There were a crude cot anda 
bench for us missionaries to sit on. The 
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Christian punthalus (preachers and teach- 
_ ers) from over all the district were present. 
Under a pretty bower of leaves, the 
youthful couple were seated on chairs. 
The bride was all of fourteen years and 
the groom wasn’t much older. It was a 
very solemn occasion for them. The In- 
dian preacher — the pastor of the Telugu 
church in Hyderabad — read the Method- 
ist ritual in Telugu. The young man re- 
peated his vows but the shy maiden was 
excused from that embarrassment. In- 
stead of the ring, it is the Indian custom 
to use a gold locket (called by the Telugus 
_a thallie) fastened around the neck with 
black cord or a gold chain. 

After the ceremony we took some pic- 
tures, then sat down again. The Indian 
people sang some of their Christian lyrics. 
Two little babies were baptized. (Since 
the preacher was there from the city any- 
way, the people might as well get as much 
good as possible from the occasion!) Then 
a collection was taken up for the groom so 
that he might pay his wedding debts and 
start his married life without being thus 
hampered. It took quite a time to get. a 
sufficient amount. Miss Harrod remarked 
about the contrast between the average 
Hindu groom who begins his wedded life 
with a debt of from fifty to two hundred 
and fifty rupees (three rupees equal a dol- 
lar at par) and this Christian lad whose 
debt would not exceed three rupees. At 
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the Hindu weddings much money is spent - 


for toddy, which is Indian ‘‘home brew ”— 
fermented sap from a certain kind of-co- 
coanut tree. Of course this is not allowed 
at Christian weddings. One old grand- 
father had been indulging, though, and 
insisted on singing solos at the wrong 
times. 

You want to know what the bride wore, 
don’t you? Everyone always does. 
Mariama wore a bright yellow cotton sari 
draped beautifully over her white jacket. 
She wore a long garland of small white and 
yellow chrysanthemums around her neck, 
flowers in her hair, two pairs of gold ear- 
rings, and glass bangles on her arms. (The 
clothes and jewels were the gift of the 
groom.) Her cheeks and those of the 
groom were painted with saffron. The 
bride was all dressed up, even though she 
had neither shoes nor veil. But the sight 
of her mother was the climax of it all! 
She was ragged, dirty, unkempt, though 
nominally a Christian. 

It is late at night and tomorrow will be 
another full day. Your letters haven’t 
begun to come with any regularity yet, but 
that makes each one that does come all 
the more welcome. It comforts me to 
hear that you are keeping well even as 
IT am. 


With my love, 
VIOLET. 


ee SoS? 


Writing for Missionary Publicity. I 


By FLORENCE CRANNELL MEANS 
(An author who wanted to be a Missionary) 


“You outsiders ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves! If I can give my life for 
these people, if I can work for them and 
fight for them under difficult conditions, 
you certainly ought to be willing to sit at 
home in your easy chairs and read what I 
write about them, without suggesting that 
I add to my labors the task of making the 
reading easy for you.” 

Perfectly true, if we were ideal people. 
And I don’t wonder that a great many of 
you feel that way about it. You’re not 
writers: you’re missionaries. 

On the other hand, what is the purpose 
of the writing you are asked to do? I take 
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it that it is to appeal to the emotions and 
to the spirit, and to inform the mind. And 
that function is surely an important one, 
worth doing as effectively as possible. 

I have been asked to assemble some of 
the fundamental principles of article- 
writing technique, as it may be applied to 
your preparation of letters and articles 
to be used for publicity. Many of you will 
be so familiar with what is here set forth 
that you will read it only to refresh your 
minds, if at all. But let me say to you 


- 


who have never been interested in the ~ 


“hows” of writing, and who question the 
importance of technique, technique is 


“nothing at all but the most effective way 


to get your message across to the reader. 
Most of us depend on the “‘trial and error”’ 
method in our writing: sometimes we put 
it across, sometimes we don’t. Technique 
is the more scientific handling evolved 
from the trial and error attempts of a 
million writers. 

Of course truth is the first essential of 
missionary writing. We have all known 
of books and articles whose object was so 
entirely that of winning financial support 
that truth was shoved into the back- 
ground, and the vivid, the picturesque, 
the emotionally appealing, stressed out 
of all proportion to actuality. Such writ- 
ing has done real harm. It has sometimes 


come to the attention of the people so 


dramatized, and undone the good that 
had been accomplished, making them 
doubt the good faith of the missionaries 


and so destroying the effectiveness of 


those workers. The sentimental andesen- 
sational are harmful to all concerned, one 
overdrawn article casting a doubt on a 
hundred truthful ones. 

Sometimes it is in conscious or uncon- 
scious revulsion from this tendency that 


the missionary goes to the other extreme: 


blots out all the picturesque, the appeal- 
ing, and writes so dryly, so drably, that 
the narration is lacking in interest. 

: INTEREST 

That is the keynote, I believe. The 
interest of the reader must be seized, even 
against his own inclination, and must be 
held, even against his will. 

To use another figure, in arousing his 


interest you are uncorking his mind, 


opening it. You may have all the truth 
in the world, ready to pour in a shining 
stream. But — did you ever try to fill a 
corked bottle? You can pour truth over 
the closed mind and get not a drop inside. 

What will most surely interest? First 

and foremost, 
PEOPLE 

‘Make them the center of all you write: 
people, who need Christ. 

How can we make them capture the 
unwilling interest? By painting what is 
different about them. 

The interest aroused, we shall appeal 
to the emotions, to the heart, by showing 
what is common to us all. And, finally, in- 


terest aroused and heart touched, we 
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drive home the particular need, or manner 
of work, or success in meeting that need. 

Our aim, then, in all that is written 
from the mission fields, is 

1. To capture the attention. 

2. To arouse intelligent interest. 

3. To stimulate sympathetic feeling. 

4. To drive home and clinch the need. 
Sometimes, of course, short articles, even 
paragraphs from your letters, will be only 
parts of a larger plan, and will themselves 
only pave the way to that larger objective. 
They will capture the attention and arouse 
the interest and stimulate sympathetic 
understanding of a given people, in prep- 
aration for later articles driving home the 


- need. 


Whether the function of your pen be 
preparatory or conclusive, certain proc- 
esses are necessary. And what are these 
processes? 

1. Gathering the material. 

2. Organizing the material. 

3. Putting the organized material into 
words. 

GATHERING THE MATERIAL 

At first thought there might seem to be 
no need of any special gathering of mater- 
ial: your daily work supplies it in abun- 
dance. But are you looking at that daily 
work with seeing eyes? 

You have had a certain picture on a 
certain wall for five years. How often do 
you look at it now? Can you describe it 
in detail? Not if you are an average per- 
son. Just so the freshness of the first im- 
pression is speedily lost. After a little 
while things grow: commonplace to you, 
and you forget that they are new to the 
distant reader, still have legitimate 
glamour for him. 

Practice seeing. Our family has a game 
when we are driving: we try really to see 
the colors in the landscape, in the shad- 


‘ows, in the road. Roads are gray? If they 


are gray to you, it is because your eyes 
are inattentive, unpracticed, unseeing. 
Roads are mauve, lavender, lilac, blue, 
rose, according to soil composition, at- 
mospheric condition, sky, surrounding 
vegetation. Open your eyes and your 
mind. 

Think what has been different, un- 
usual, quaint, picturesque, in the scene 
through which you move. My venerated 
teacher of short story technique used to 
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say that twenty men might have the same 
reactions to tragedy, joy, danger — uni- 
versal reactions; but those twenty men 
would have twenty different, individual 
ways of carving a turkey. 

Think what is universal in the scene 
through which you move; what thrills 
through all strata of humanity, this prim- 
itive stratum, that complex one. 

For instance, mother love is one of the 
great and wonderful commonplaces. All 
mothers love their children. When you 
tell us about a Hopi Indian mother, you 
are touching a chord that vibrates through 
_ all humanity. To make us listen to that 
chord, show us the Hopi mother in all her 
picturesqueness. 

Picture her, black hair cut across the 
cheek to show that she is a wife (or, alas, 
her school girl hair not so cut!), her slim 
brown arms decked with glinting silver 
and sky-blue turquoise; show her reach- 
ing up from the sheepskin on the floor 
where she lies, to make a mark on the 
adobe wall for each day after her baby is 
born; when twenty marks show that\the 
time for the naming day has come, pic- 
ture the scene, impressive in all its pagan 
blindness. There, on the piled-up cubes 
of the mountain-top pueblo, the lookout 
warns them of approaching sunrise, and 
the child is carried to the housetop just 
as the red disk breaks the rim of the 
desert, and is offered to Tawa, the sun. 
Show this same young mother, her black- 
fringed eyes heavy with pain when the 
child is ill, her face ivory-pale when the 
small life departs. Picture the weird 
pagan ceremony of burial, instinct with 
fear of death. And then show the veiled 
eagerness with which that mother hears of 
a God who loves babies and gives them 
rest and life with him, making death 
beautiful. Show how such mothers are 
sometimes reached through the mission- 
aries’ care for sick children. Show how 
she differs from us in her life, her ideas, 
her nurture of her little ones; picture the 
beauty of her days, and their ugliness. 
And bind it all to our hearts with the 
mesh of human oneness. 

First and foremost, people. 

Next, their environment, the surround- 
ings which they have modified and which 
have modified them; the element that has 
helped make them and keep them indi- 
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vidual. Learn to see this sharply, too, 
observing the region that surrounds them, 
the homes in which they live. 

And learn to see stories. People like 
stories. It is a fundamental liking. The 
story form is a whole, a unit, something 
complete and self-sustaining. Not only 
is it attractive, but it remains longer in 
the memory than a disjointed fact. When- 
ever something of interest happens, in 
your field, look back to see what went be- 
fore, watch to see what will develop from 
it. This cause-and-effect is the germ of a 
story. 

Whenever you see an interesting situa- 
tion, consider it attentively. Again, ask 
yourself what went before, to lead up to 
such a situation. And either watch to see 
what will come of it or present it as an 
unfinished problem — a thing story writ- 
ers often do. 

All the while — have I said it before? 
— keep a notebook! Jot down the points — 
of difference, the great universals, that — 
have come to you during the day. Jot 
down the sharp bits of description. Jot 
down the happenings, the situations. Few 
people should rely on their memories for 
such a store. 

ORGANIZING THE MATERIAL 

After you have gathered your material, 
you must organize it. Much depends on 
the manner in which it is displayed. You 
have seen shop windows that were such 
a jumble of goods that no one ever 
stopped to look at them. Perhaps they 
held a great deal that was of interest, of - 
value, but it was not chosen well nor 
arranged judiciously. Window-dressing 
has become a specialty, with a technique 
of its own: a few articles strategically 
placed have been found more effective 
than a wealth of them flung in carelessly 
or marshaled stupidly. 

In a short “feature article” or in a 
paragraph that is to be used as such, or- 
ganization follows close upon choice of 
material in importance. The vital parts 
of such an article or paragraph are: 

1. Beginning. 

2. Middle. 

3. Ending. 

It is in the beginning, the opening, that 
the writer must seize the interest of read- 
ers who should be considered uninterested 
to start with. Think of them as being 


ee — 
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ignorant of the subject and somewhat in- 


different to it (for these are the readers 


whom you most wish to reach and move); 
as being so filled with other concerns that 
their minds are closed against it — corked; 
as being so used to vivid and fast-moving 
entertainment that anything dull and 
slow will be practically invisible to them; 
as being tired and drowsy after a hard 
day’s work. 

There isn’t a bit of use saying: ‘They 
can take it or leave it; I’ve done my part. 
If I’m out here doing their work, they 
ought to take the trouble to read about 
it, however it’s written.” 

True enough. But remember — again 
— that you are not addressing ideal peo- 
ple nor coping with ideal conditions, when 
you re addressing us average laymen and 
laywomen. You are much more hopeful 
material to work with; so you’re more 
likely to meet with success if you turn 
the admonition inward and vow: “T’ll 


_ write this so powerfully that they can’t 


help stopping and reading it.” 

The opening must stop the reader; 
must hold him. A chronological opening 
is often too dull and drab to do that. So 
you will often discard that type. 

In describing a certain kind of fiction, 
the teachers speak of it as the “ cradle-to- 


_ the-grave”’ sort. The description is not 
g 


meant as a compliment. Notice the “high 
interest openings,” the “dramatic open- 
ings,” in many short stories. They start 
with a situation, a brief description, a bit 
of conversation, a bit of action, that 
catches the attention. Then, if necessary, 
they “‘revert”’ to give necessary explana- 
tions. 

Such openings are almost more impor- 
tant in the article than in the fiction story. 
The article opening has been likened to 
the point of the wedge; it cuts into the 
mind, keenly, sharply, and carries the bulk 
of the article after it. So, often, select a 
dramatic, or at least a highly picturesque 
or interesting bit for your first sentence 
or paragraph, and if need be take up the 
thread of the story in a “‘revert.”” Keep 
in mind the useful device, the revert: a 
brief turning back, after the attention has 
been grasped, to attend briefly to any 
necessary business of explanation or pre- 
liminary. 

Use short sentences, short paragraphs, 
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for your opening. In this article, the first 
sentence is properly brief, and should be 
sufficiently arresting. The first para- 
graph also is short enough. But that 
second sentence is much longer than it 
should be. I meant to go back and re- 
write it, but instead I shall leave it as an- 
other example of what not to do. 

As for the middle, don’t waste any time 
there. Use time and space, but don’t 
waste it. Don’t follow a dramatic opening 
with a dull drab body. Try to write in 
dramatic scenes, or pictures. When they 
need connecting sentences of explanation, 
cut down those sentences to their mini- 
mum. When they are self-explanatory, 
why do any further explaining? Don’t 
put in things that are perfectly common- 
place; things that the reader can easily 
imagine, if they are left out. “If you 
want a switch to tingle, strip off the 
leaves.”’ If you want an article to make a 
sharp and lasting impression, strip off the 
extra ideas and the dead words. 

That stripping process also contributes 
to the effect of unity, of oneness — the 
single, stinging lash. And wnity is to be 
striven for. Have in mind a definite idea 
that you want to put across, a main effect 
that you want to gain, a picture on which 
you wish to focus the eye; hold that al- 
ways in mind, and make everything min- 
ister to it. Often we writers must cut out 
words, paragraphs, whole pages, chapters, 
that we like immensely, simply because 
they don’t contribute sufficiently to the 
effect we’re seeking. I took a trip into the 
California mountains, spent hours talking 
to young fire-fighters, several more hours 
reading up on fire-fighting, several more 
writing a chapter in my novel in which 
the hero experiences a thrilling forest-fire 
battle; several more revising the chapter 
to make it stronger and more convincing. 
And then I took out the whole chapter 
because it did not add enough to the book 
as a whole. 

If a thing doesn’t add, it subtracts. 

And your ending must also contribute. 
It must clinch an idea or fix a picture, if 
possible. Sometimes, being an amateur 
speaker, I drive along under full steam, so 
fast and hard that I have reached the end 
of my allotted time before I have reached 
my closing. I stop. I don’t wind up; I 
don’t clinch my point; I don’t even leave 
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my hearers with a thought-provoking 
question in their minds; my speech simply 
hasn’t got anywhere. 

It is easier to avoid that mistake in a 
written article. Make the ending a strong, 
decisive one, driving home the point. To 
use another figure, make it the barb on 
your hook, which will catch and hold in 
the memory. 

Another point which my revered short 
story teacher insisted on was that the 
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ending should always be in the writer’s 
mind before he began the story or article. 
With his closing, his goal, always clearly 
in view, he won’t wander, he won’t scat- 
ter, he won’t lose his unity of effect. 

We have sketchily considered the gath- 
ering of material, its arrangement or or- 
ganization; next month we will turn to 
the matter of writing it down. 


(To be continued) 
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“The People Had a Mind to Work” 


By VIRGINIA HAYES, Tuguegarao, Philippine Islands 


Ir was one of those sweltering hot days 
which one so- often experiences in the 


Philippines. We had driven the car to a. 


little village on a sand bar by the sea. 
There we left it in care of some friends and 
piled our baggage into a carrezon (two 
wheeled cart) drawn by a carabao, while 
we followed on foot across the sand and 
across the river into a big shady cocoanut 
grove. Here we climbed into the carrezon 
and jostled over the ruts and rocks with 
the baggage until we arrived at a big house 
in the grove where we were met by two 
kindly people, our host and hostess. The 
carrezon was quickly relieved of its burden 
of passengers and baggage and we settled 
for the night. 

The following morning everyone was up 
bright and early, for there was much work 
to do. After breakfast and morning devo- 
tions were finished we all went down the 
narrow pathway winding in and out 
among the cocoanut trees, leading to the 
church. Already others had gathered 
there to continue the work on the little 
unfinished cement church building. 

The place was alive with the laughter 
of boys and girls who had come for their 
Daily Vacation Bible School classes. 
Several of the young men and women who 
had previously prepared themselves for 
this work arrived on the grounds to take 
charge of the children. Laughter and 
chatter changed into order and the chil- 
dren’s day began with songs of praise and 
thanksgiving, in the little bamboo room 
now used as their department but form- 
erly used as the church. A few yards in 


front of this little room, like bees in a busy 
hive, men and women worked on the new 
cement church in an effort to finish it for 
the coming Sunday. 

“More water,” called Apo Juan as he 
mixed the cement. Just then a water 
carrier appeared draped in her wrap- 
around skirt and loose blouse, carrying on 
her head a pretty red clay jar or caramba, 
filled with water. She was just one of the 
group forming the picturesque water train 
that kept a stream flowing from a distant 
well. So Apo Juan and his mixing squad 
worked briskly as the water was poured 
into the mixing trough. 

“Thump, thump, thump,” came the 
sound of the heavy flat malls as the floor 
squad pounded away smoothing out the 
uneven places. 

“Swish, swish, swish,’’ sounded the 
brushbrooms of the corps in charge of 
clearing away the surplus soil and stones 
ahead of the cementers. 

By this time the children had separated 
into their classes, and here and there un- 
derneath the cocoanut trees little groups 
with their teachers busied themselves 
making scrapbooks, or weaving small 
mats or doing some other kind of hand- 
work. Then they were heard to repeat in 
their own dialect some verse of scripture, 
as “The Lord is my Shepherd.” Now 
they were listening to one of the beautiful 
stories of Jesus. 

“Apolinario, bring me a cocoanut,” 
called Manang Tecla. Without further 


word Apolinario dropped his hammer, 
left the small chair he was making forthe _ 
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the tall graceful palm. Down tumbled the 
cocoanuts as he gave the warning, ‘‘Here 
they come!’’ They were gathered up and 
taken over to the cooking crew who 
squatted around or near a big pot of rice, 
cooking over a crackling fire made from 


cocoanut husks and fallen branches. Over ~ 


another fire an unfortunate pig was being 


_ twirled on a long stick by two of the most 


patient members of the crew. 

By and by a little bell jingled and the 
place swarmed with hungry boys and girls 
who had been keeping one eye on the 
teacher and the other on the pig twirling 
over the fire. A table was arranged by 
placing long planks over the workhorses, 
and similar planks balanced on piles of 
stone formed the low benches. The plates, 
glasses and spoons were placed close to- 
gether on the table and big bowls of food 
at intervals down the center of the table 
assured the watchful eyes and hungry 
mouths of a feast. Within a moment the 
scene changed. A row of little black 
heads were bowed reverently and like in- 
cense rising heavenward, rose the tones 
sweet and childish, ‘‘ Agyamancam Ama, 
Kenca”’ (Father, we thank thee). No less 
reverent was the clatter and clanging of 
spoons and the laughter and chatter which 
followed. Soon the little army scampered 
away leaving the table quite bare. 

The women gathered up the dishes and 
in a short time the table was ready again. 
This time it was lined on each side with 
women all dressed in their loose blouses 
and wrap-around skirts, save the younger 


women who wore more modern styles. 


Their long black hair was twisted into 
graceful knots at the back of their heads, 
which were bowed as they sang in their 
dialect ‘‘Break Thou the bread of life.” 
The men were still working inside the 
church, waiting for their turn to eat. They 
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had to wait patiently for women are 
women the world round, and this group, 
being no exception to the rule, had a good 
time together at the table until someone 
suddenly remembered that the men had 
not had their dinner. ‘Apo! Dagiti 
lallaki!”’ exclaimed Manang Jesusa as she 
rose quickly from the table and went over 
to the pot of rice to be sure there was 
plenty. She was followed by her com- 
panions and soon the table was ready for 
the men who had continued their work. 

In their long, loose shirts and trousers, 
with their bare feet resting comfortably 
under the’ table, every head was rever- 
ently bowed as they sang in deep manly 
voices, “Be present at our table, Lord.” 
There was no need to hurry for no one 
was waiting for them. So they ate and 
talked and laughed quite at ease, as the 
women who stayed near to serve them 
joined in here and there. Some of the 
small boys had found their way up the 
cocoanut trees and down again to refill thi 
glasses with the cool, refreshing cocoanu 
milk. 

The sun stood high overhead, breaking 
the shade here and there. As the conver- 
sation waned, one by one the group 
scattered to some shady corner or to their 
nearby homes. For the next hour or two 
no sound was heard save an occasional 
snore from someone thoroughly enjoying 
his siesta. 

The afternoon was a repetition of the 
work that had gone on in the morning. 

Sunday came. What an exalted group 
it was that came together for fellowship 
and worship! The church was filled and 
there was a new joy, a new meaning, a 
new understanding as they sang together 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.”’ 

“For the people had a mind to work.” 
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Queen of the Night 


By CARLA JEAN DELL 


_ Tue little jasmine seed did not know 
what to make of this strange experience. 


Here it was being carried through the air 
in the bill of an ugly black crow when all 


its life it had known nothing but the 
peace, beauty, and fame of residing in the 
garden of the Nizam, king of the land. 
“Why, oh, why could I not stay with my 
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brothers and sisters?’’ wailed the seed. 
“There I should have grown into a beauti- 
ful tree, and when my waxy blossoms 
flung their fragrance to the breeze, only 
the nobility of the land would dare inhale 
the perfume, only the court beauties wear 
that loveliest of all flowers in their hair. 
Now probably Ill be dropped on this 
stony arid soil and die. Ah! Woe is me! 
And to have this awful bird as a means of 
transportation. ’Tis an insult to my high 
birth and —.”’ Here the seed’s woeful cry 
broke short for it had slipped from the 
crow’s beak and was making a rapid, 
breathless flight down, down toward the 
hard road beneath. Just as the seed shut 
its eyes in anticipation of a terrific bump, 
along came a playful breeze, lifted the 
seed over a high white wall and deposited 
it ever so gently in a warm, moist, freshly 
prepared earth-bed. 

“Well now, this is something like the 
gentle treatment I should receive,’ quoth 
the seed. ‘‘I’ll just burrow deep down and 
take a nap. Ho, hum! I am sleepy.” 

And that was the last our seed knew 
until one fine morning when it was awak- 
ened by a chorus of voices overhead. 
“Disturbing my rest — a fine way to do.” 
scolded the seed as it raised its head. But 
the scolding stopped right then for the 
seed found itself in a bed of flaming red 
poinsettias. They towered far above our 
seedling and made it feel humble for the 
first time in all its life. In and around the 
poinsettia plants ran the mission school- 
girls exclaiming in delight as they gazed at 
the bright, newly opened flowers. 

Day by day our seedling grew and lis- 
tened to the conversation of the poin- 
settias above it. Soon it found that they 
were quite willing to welcome it to their 
domain. ‘You will be beautiful shade for 
us after awhile,”’ they said, “‘and soon 
you will forget all about the king’s garden 
and be very happy here among the school- 
girls.”’ 

“‘Perhaps,’’ said the seed, ‘‘but I do 
hope these low caste girls will not touch 
my blossoms. What do they know of the 
way to handle one of royal birth and 
breeding?”’ 

“Yes, yes. We’ve heard all that,” 
sighed the poinsettias, ‘‘but my, what a 
lot of fun you’ll miss! Why, we bear our 
biggest, brightest flowers just to see them 
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nestle into the dark hair of these little 
girls!” 

“T wonder,” thought the little jasmine 
tree, for it was a tree now and growing 
taller every day. And it kept on wonder- 
ing. Soon it found itself listening along 
with the poinsettias for the cheery tinkle 
of bracelets that always announces the 
arrival of India’s daughters. It found it- 
self a-tip-toe with joy when limpid dark 
eyes were raised to its slim graceful 
branches. “Ah, yes. I guess I do want 
the approval of these little village girls,” 


conceded the tree, ‘but they must not 


touch my flowers when they blossom.” 

Not many days later the tree awoke to 
find itself bedecked with bloom. “At 
last,’’ thought our tree, “‘I have attained 
my heart’s desire. No queen is more 
beautiful than I.” And later when, with 
cries of joy, the schoolgirls gathered from 
every corner of the compound, the tree 
felt proud indeed and tossed its head as 
it looked down upon the poinsettias. 

The next morning very early our tree 
was awakened by deep sobs of sorrow. 
Horror of horrors! There, crouched 
against its slender tree trunk, was the 
dirty, unkempt figure of a twelve-year-old 
village girl. The tree shivered with dis- 
taste and then, to its dismay, it saw that 
it had shaken loose one of its pure waxy 
blossoms which was floating gently down 
upon the bent head of the girl below. The 
blossom clung to the matted dirt of the 
girl’s hair until its fragrance penetrated to 
her sorrowing senses. As she raised her 
head, the blossom slid gently down upon 
the sleeping face of the wee baby in her 
arms. 

At that moment the school missionary 
stepped out for her morning walk in the 
garden. Hearing sobs, she hurried down 
the path and then stopped short at the 
picture of child-mother with babe in arms 
under the drooping limbs of the blossom- 
ing jasmine. A few sympathetic questions 
and the missionary heard the all-too- 
common story of child-mother and girl- 
baby put out to shift for themselves — 
‘for what is woman’s sphere but to bring 
a man-child into the world!” One of the 
schoolgirls from the village had told her of 
Jesus who loved little children and so, in 
her extremity, she now turned to his mis- 
sion. ‘‘But see, Dhorasani,” she con- 
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cluded, raising tear-dimmed eyes, around 
which the beginnings of a smile already 
quivered. ‘‘God sent my baby girl a touch 
of his love in this blossom.”’ 

Our jasmine tree shook again, but this 
time it was not a shiver of distaste but 
sobs of sympathy that sent a shower of 
tears, in the form of fragrant white blos- 
soms, down on the group below. “How 
blessed I am to be here in this spot where 
God can use me,” thought the tree; and 
its joy increased as it thought that year by 
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year it could watch child-mother and girl- 
baby develop and grow in the life of the 
mission school. 

Drawing the little mother and baby 
close to her side the missionary looked up. 
“‘Lovely tree,” she said, ‘‘no wonder you 
are called ‘Queen of the Night.’ God has 
sent you to give his promise to this little 
mother in her night of desolation.’’ And 
as a blossom ‘brushed the cheek of the 
sleeping baby she, too, smiled her love up 
to the tree above. 


SSX sox 


“The Living Souls Shine Bright” 


By EDITH F. ABEL, Futsing, China 


In his little book “Spiritual Hilltops,”’ 
Bishop Cushman quotes from an English 
poet, the following: 

From a high place I saw the city 

Open and bare beneath me spread, 

And therein walked (O God of pity!) 

Few living, many dead. 
* * * 


But oh, my eyes were turning, 
With joy and tender deep delight, 

To where, like stars in dark skies burning, 
The living souls shine bright. 


It is of some such contrasts as this that 
we want to tell you, for we, too, have seen 
on every side millions of dead, yet in their 
midst some bright stars shedding their 
light until numbers of these dead have 
been warmed to new life. 

I am thinking just now of the wife of 
one of our pastors. The mother of seven 
children and with no one to help her, 
most of us would feel the days not long 
enough for the necessary home work, but 
not so Mrs. U. Her heart is filled with a 
desire to revive these dead souls about 


her, and never does she miss an oppor-’ 


tunity to tell others of Christ, the Light 
of the World. On Sunday mornings when 
the service is held in a village more than 
two miles from her home, the house is 
closed and locked, and the entire family 
walk to church. The seven months’ old 
baby must be carried, and this the dif- 
ferent members of the family take turns 
in doing. During the week the mother is 
up early each morning and often does the 
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family washing before breakfast so that 
she may have more time for visiting in the 
home of the members. The Bible woman 
finds her help invaluable. 

I am thinking, too, of the mother with 
a dear little baby girl which she keeps so 
nice and clean. She said she learned how to 
bathe it at our Christian hospital where 
it was born. The father, who is partial to 
baby girls, gave ten dollars to the church 
as a thank-offering when this one came. 

One of the goals the Bible women have 
set for this year is to hold a mothers’ 
meeting each month on each circuit, and 
they have begun to carry out their plans. 
In one village over fifty mothers came to 
the first meeting and, as many of them 
had children in the village day school, the 
pupils sang several songs as a part of the - 
program, and this was a great delight to 
them. 

A former graduate of our Marguerite 
Stewart Girls’ School in Futsing is mar- 
ried and living in a village where there is 
no church. Her husband proved to be 
unworthy of her, and four years ago he 
left, supposedly to go to Foochow for 
study, but she has never heard from him 
since, and reports say that he was killed 
as a bandit. She has been a bright and 
shining light in the midst of great dark- 
ness. The old grandmother and other 
members of the family have been made 
alive through this light, and now she has 
started a school where children of the 
village may be led to know the Christ who 
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has been her strength through years of 
unspeakable trial. 

Now my thoughts turn to some of those 
who have more recently been made alive 
and whose light like stars is shining for 
others. There is the woman who, though 
raised in a nominally Christian home, was 
married when very young into one that 
was utterly dark, so that during the 
thirty-five years following she had known 
nothing but superstition and idol wor- 
ship. In the beginning her mother-in-law 
had to teach her how to worship the idols 
for she knew nothing about them, and 
was not strong enough spiritually to 
oppose the family. When we were in the 
village a few months ago, she said they 
had used more than one thousand dollars 
on the idols, trying to find health and 
peace, yet five members of the family had 
died and they were so poor that they had 
not even a bed that was fit to sleep on. 
She was so happy to be invited to the 
meetings, and after all these years of 
grief and torment she was only too glad 
to throw away the idols and accept Christ 
as her Saviour and Friend. Such a change 
came into her face after she had done 
this! So strong was her faith that when 
her oldest son, a young man, was taken 
seriously ill a few days later, she stood 
steadfast and true, refusing to go to 
the idols for help. When through faith 
and prayer and the medicine we gave 
him the boy became well again, her joy 
was unbounded. Every Sunday finds 
her in church and she has promised to 
unbind her own feet and those of her 
little girl. 

Then there is the sorceress who had for 
years been deceiving the people as to her 
ability to commune with the dead, fore- 
tell events, and interpret the will of the 
idols. Though she claimed to be able to 
save others, her only child, a boy of fif- 
teen, was drowned just a few months 
before we were there. He, however, had 
attended a little Christian day school, and 
many, many times had begged his mother 
to become a Christian, but she had re- 
fused to listen until we were there. The 
seed had been sown, and when we talked 
to her and she came to understand some- 
thing of Christ’s love, she gave her heart 
to him, and now she is teaching others to 
read the gospel in which she has found life. 


Another family had recently spent sev- 


enty dollars on the idols and were plan- 
ning to spend another hundred hoping to 
make the husband and father well. They 
lived in a most wretched hovel, for all 
they owned had been worse than thrown 
away. They, too, saw the light, enrolled 
as Christian learners, and promised to use 
the one hundred dollars to send the hus- 
band to the hospital. 

In a recent meeting twenty families 
came into the church and in another more 
than fifty people were baptized or en- 
rolled as learners. Christ is still the 
Light of the world and those who follow 
him shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. 

Our Chinese Missionary Society con- 
tinues to be an inspiration and, in spite of 
war, bandits, and depression, the giving 
this last year was no less than the year 
before. A Haitang girl who graduated 
from our Futsing Girls’ School and later 
from Hwa Nan High School has volun- 
teered for work in the field supported by 
the women and she has just recently gone. 
When her mother protested that it was 
so far and the trip made dangerous by 
bandits and communists, this earnest, 
consecrated girl replied: “ Your daughter 
is no more precious than those who have 
come out from America are to their 
mothers. They have left parents, home 
and friends to come much farther to 
another land and people, but without 
their sacrifice we would never have known 
Christ. I am going to those of my own 
race, and if God sees fit to call me home 
from there, heaven is as near Yun Ang 
as Haitang, and there is nothing to 
fear.” 

My assistant, Mrs. Sie, has passed 
through deep waters the past year when 
her only brother, his wife and grown son, 
all died within a period of three weeks. 
Eleven other members of the family, all 
living in the house, were ill at the same 
time. They recovered, but poor Mrs. 
Sie was so worn out that I feared for her 
own health. However, her faith and 
courage have been a living testimony to 
the grace that never faileth. She is 
now able to carry on her work again, 


and is truly an inspiration to all the ~ 


women. 


You in the home land have worked, 
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_ prayed and sacrificed beyond our ability 


to thank you, but we do want you to 
know that we are carrying on, and thus 


- far have not had to close any of our work. 


We trust that with careful planning we 
shall not need to do so. Then as we work 
together, you there and we here, shall we 
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not in the words of Bishop Cushman 
pledge ourselves anew, 


To Christianize the world, dear Lord, 
This is the call thy bugles sound; 
We pledge our lives, our fortunes 
To make this world thy holy ground. 
Ambassador of God to men, 
Help us to live thy love again. 


SoS SoS 


An Indian Social Center 
[By NELLIE M. LOW, Vikarabad, India 


WE HAveE worked in villages and have 
visited village work in other districts as 
well as this one, but never before had we 
witnessed anything like that which we 
saw and heard in Kohir. 

We arrived early in the afternoon to 
see for the first time the new buildings. 
The long wall which enclosed them on one 
side bore the name Social Center. When 
we went inside we saw a neat, clean, artis- 
tic room with white walls on which were 
a cross, suitable colorful pictures and two 
blackboards. At one end there was an 
altar. 

This room with its three side walls 
opened into a long, large court on the 
ground of which were straight white lines 
that marked the rows in which the mem- 


bers of the congregation were to sit. At 


the opposite end of this court was the 
pastor-teacher’s house near which was an 
inclosure for a good breed of chickens. 
Beyond the chicken yard there was a plot 
of ground laid out for a flower garden. 
The grounds, unlike the premises of the 
ordinary village, were sanitary. Hach 
family had an excavated latrine. 

From the court of the combined church 


_ and school we went into another separate 


court connected with the dispensary. Here 
in the main room there was a picture of 


‘Kohir Nursama, a former Bible woman in 


whose memory these buildings were dedi- 
cated. 
Later in the afternoon guests, some of 


_ whom are in government employ, played 


tennis and volley ball on courts provided 

for the same on the wire-fenced grounds 

surrounding the social center buildings. 
At eight o’clock in the evening the peo- 


; ple began to gather for the meeting. In 
quietness and order they were seated by 


ushers, leaving an open space for a center 
aisle. They came and came until about a 
thousand were seated. There was evident 
a spirit of worship which could not have 
been more inspiring in one of the best city 
churches in America. 

From what Bishop Badley stated it 
was evident that the church of India has 
outgrown the Discipline, for he said that 
there is no ritual for the dedication of a 
building with a fourfold purpose. One of 
the reasons for rejoicing on this occasion, 
he went on to say, is on account of the life 
and example of Kohir Nursama. 

She became a Christian a quarter of a 
century ago, when she was a village 
priestess. Some of the stones of the tem- 
ple with which she was connected at that 
time, which was about a hundred yards 
from the site of the new buildings, were 
built into the altar of the new church. 
The prayer she made at one time was, 
“Dear Jesus, why did you not send me 
the message of your great salvation while 
I was a little girl? I could have learned to 
read your Holy Book and could have told 
my people about you. I wish I could do 
something for you. I cannot do much, but 
you shall have all of my life that is left.’ 
She was a real soul winner, sometimes 
walking as many as twenty-five miles in 
a day, so eager was she to tell about Jesus. 
She forgot her own needs, even when she 
was ill or hungry. 

During the program a group of those 
who have gone out from Kohir came for- 
ward and were introduced. There were a 
grandson of Kohir Nursama who is now 
a preacher, a former preacher, a high 
school student, a teacher in the Vikarabad 
school and five boarding school girls. The 

(Continued on page 230) 
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Thanksgiving 
To give God thanks when brief, oblivious nights 
The tranquil eve and blithesome morning part, 
Easy as lark-song that. But how when smites 
The mace of sorrow — strings the malice-dart? 
Ah, unbelieving heart! 


To give God thanks in words — this is not hard; 
But incense of the spirit — to distil 
From hour to hour the cassia and the nard 
Of fragrant life, His praises to fulfil? 
Alas, inconstant will! 
— Katharine Lee Bates. 


For Better Movies 

Last month the Motion Picture Research 
Council headed by Mrs. August Belmont, 
formerly Eleanor Robson, the actress, 
held its first conference and announced its 
three objectives: first, the elimination of 
objectionable films; second, more pictures 
appropriate for children; and third, the 
right of the community to select its own 
films. This last aims at the ending of 
book-blocking, a system which compels 
local theatres to rent films by the lot in- 
stead of singly and at the same time shifts 
the responsibility for showing objection- 
able films from their shoulders to those of 
the producers. Everyone recognizes the 
evils inherent in the system but even the 
new code allows it. It is to be hoped that 
the Motion Picture Research Council can 
secure the coédperation of all local groups 
interested in better movies. 


A Brotherly and Sisterly Affiliation 
The Chicago Training School, located at 
4949 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, has be- 
come affiliated with Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute at Evanston. It will move to the 
Evanston campus and become a graduate 
school for the training of women for 
professional Christian service. The south 
dormitory has been set aside as the home 
of the C. T. S. women, and Miss Belle 
James will be dormitory hostess and 
alumni secretary. 

The standards of the school will be the 
same as those of Garrett and most of the 
instruction will be given by members of 
the Garrett faculty, of which Dr. Lese- 
mann becomes a member. Courses lead- 
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ing up to the master’s degree and the 
degree of bachelor of divinity will be pro- 
vided. The aim is to establish an insti- 
tution for the training of Christian 
women which will be on a par with the 
best in the land. It will be a desirable 
place to study for missionaries on fur- 
lough and those hoping to go to the field. 


Address inquiries to the Chicago Train-* 


ing School, 4949 Indiana Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Movements Toward World Peace 
Correspondence from London states that 


more than five hundred young people of » 


an age likely to be drafted in the dreaded 
“Next War” have jointly signed an ap- 
peal to other youth to join with them in 
unbending opposition to war service. 
Their statement asserts: ‘We, being of 
military age (eighteen to forty-five, re- 
gardless of sex) pledge ourselves to refuse 
combatant service and to do everything 
in our power to oppose the making of 
war, and we call upon our fellow-men 
everywhere to adopt the same policy.” 

The authorities of Stockport, England, 


have had a practice of placing recruiting 


posters on town bulletin boards. So many 
protests have been received from the 
citizens that the custom is to be aban- 
doned. 


A notable conference was held last 


summer on Tai Shan, the sacred moun-— 


tain of China, but the details have just 
been given out by some of those in charge 
of the gathering. A group of thirty 
young people met to discuss an anti-war 
program. Various nations were rep- 
resented and the delegates from each 
pledged ceaseless work for peace. 

That the young men of Japan are not 
so eager for war as the war lords would 
have people believe is indicated by a 
study of insurance policies. Out of the 


total sum of life and similar insurance ~ 


outstanding in Japan at the end of last 
September, which had a value of yen 
9,409,422,000, as much as the worth of 
yen 767,233,000 consisted of conscription 
policies; that is, policies against being 
drafted for armed service. 

Twenty youth organizations in Great 
Britain with divergent objectives have 
united in adopting the following series of 
peace aims; an arms agreement that must 


co eS 


1984 


_air forces; 


after the Chinese - coolies. 


be fair to Germany but establish a drastic 
reduction; abolition of arms manufacture 
for private gain coupled with strict inter- 
national control; international control of 
civil aviation with abolition of national 
removal of war’s economic 
causes in the social order and tariff war- 
fare; pene out of war debts. 

— Nofrontier News Service. 
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Personal Mention 


Miss Lewis gives the following list of 
expected sailings and arrivals of mission- 
aries: 

E Arrivals 

In April: Gertrude Becker, Jessie A. 
Bragg and Marguerite M. Bugby from 
India. June Redinger from Sumatra. 

In May: Mrs. M. W. Gill, Ruth C. Man- 
chester, Jennie Blasdell from India. Mabel 
Frees from Algeria. Carrie C. Kenyon and 
C. Lois Rea from Malaya. 

In June: Laura Williams from India, 

Sailings, by the Atlantic 

In April: Urdell Montgomery and Nell 
Naylor for India. 

In May: Mildred Drescher and Emma 
Stewart for India. 

In July: Ava Hunt, Roxanna Oldroyd, 
Gertrude Richards and Isabella Thoburn 
for India. 

- Sailings, by the Pacific 

In April: Hazel O. Wood for India. 

‘In July: Ovidia Hansing and Sylvia 
Aldrich for China. Margaret’ Hess for 
Korea. Mary Evans for the Philippines. 
Elsie Power for Burma. 

In August: Julia Christensen for Burma. 


Miss Melva A. Livermore has taken the 


direction of the Ingraham Institute at 


Ghaziabad, India, during the furlough of 
the principal, Rev..J. C. Pace. The 
primary aim of the institute is to fit men 
and women for service in the villages, and 
for this Miss Livermore’s many years of 


_ village evangelistic experience will stand 


her in good stead. 


“Mr. John A. Lewis, husband of Eliza- 
beth Foreman Lewis and son of the late 
Bishop Lewis, died in Baltimore April 5. 
Mr. Lewis was a missionary in China for 


some years and during the war served in 


France under the Y. M. C. A, looking 
Mrs. Lewis 
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was a missionary in China under the 
Baltimore Branch. 


Miss Fern M. Sinkey is taking a leis- 
urely trip homeward, seeking rest and 
recreation in Manila and in Europe. She 
expects to sail from Bremen for New 
York June 10. 


Baltimore Branch sympathizes with its 
president, Mrs. Carl F. New, in the death 
of her father, Mr. George E. King, who 
passed away in Atlanta on March 28. 


Miss Florence E. Kleinhenn has been 
transferred from Singapore to Ipoh, 
Malaya. 


A cablegram received from Peking, 
China, the first of April, brought the sad 
news of the death of Miss Louise Hobart, 
from peritonitis. 

Soe 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you .: : that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


JULY 


1 Minear, Ruth, South America; Montgomery, 
Urdell, India; Trimble, Lydia, China. 

2 Betz, Blanche, Mexico. 

4 Curtice, Lois K., Japan; Wysner, Glora M., 
Algeria. 

5 Nelson, Eva I., Malaya. 

8 Bacon, Nettie ’A,, India; Lawrence, Birdice 
E. and Powell, " Alice M,, China. 

9 Cornelison, Bernice M., ’ Peru; Wolcott, 
Jessie L., China. 

10 Banning, Elsie N., Korea; Penney, Winno- 
gene C., Argentina; Taylor, Anna M., 
Mexico. 

12 Ruppel, Leona E., India. 

13 Argus, Florence and Crawford, Janette A., 
India; Abel, Edith F., China. 

15 Elliott, Bernice E., India; Gerrish, Ella M., 
Japan; Jaquet, Myra A., China. 

16 Landis, Rotha S., China. 

17 Corbett, Evelyn D., Uruguay; Shiveley, 
Mirtha E., Malaya; Whitmer, Harriet M., 
China. 

18 Staubli, Frieda, China. 

19 Morgan, Margaret, India. 

20 Bricker, Mary E. and Leavitt, Ollie R., 
India; McQuie, Ada E., Korea. 

21 Hosford, Ruby C., South America; Matthew, 
Helen, Jndia. 

22 Allen, Mabel E., China. 

25 Paine, Mildred A., Japan. 

26 Johnson, Frances E., India; Proctor, Orvia 
and Witham, Lois E., China. 

27 Hanks, E. Gertrude, Peru; Nelson, Ada M., 
India; Scovill, Ila M., Southern Rhodesia 

28 Overman, L. Belle, Korea. 

80 Atkins, Ruth E. Joyce, Philippines. 

(Addresses given in the May FRIEND.) 
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A Conference Treasurer 

TWENTY-EIGHT years ago she hesitated 
about undertaking the work. ‘I know 
nothing about bookkeeping on a big 
scale and I’m not sure I can learn.”’ 

But when she decided to attempt it she 
went to school to three people; to the 
retiring conference treasurer, -to the 
Branch treasurer, and finally to her 
father who was an experienced business 
man. He was a patient but exacting 
instructor and when he pronounced .her 
ready it was no partial parental verdict. 

She did not allow herself to make un- 
rectified mistakes. Hours were stolen 
from sleep to trace the source of a minute 
error in her books. ‘Checking a deposit 
slip for her is a mere formality,” once 
testified the bank teller through whose 
hands her almost daily deposits had 
passed for six years. ‘‘She’s always abso- 
lutely accurate.” 

She knew, however, that technical skill 
was not all that she needed. All her life 
she had been intelligently interested in 
missions. Now she began to be intel- 
ligently informed. She read faithfully 
and with growing enthusiasm. The 
Frienp, the Missionary Review of the 
World, the International Review of Mis- 
sions — all were on her library table. 
The study texts were genuine study texts 
to her, and the supplementary reading 
suggested by them was something more 
than a suggestion. Her correspondence 
with missionaries was wide and significant 
and no letter from the field came to her 
desk without being carefully read, an- 
swered, and passed on to the societies 
contributing to that field. 

The conference secretary was always 
her valued ally. When she took up the 
work she learned eagerly what an experi- 
enced secretary had to tell her. As suc- 
cessive new officers came to fill that post 
she just as eagerly shared what she herself 
had to tell. “She never had any con- 
descending professional pride about know- 
ing more than I did,” said one of these 
later secretaries. ‘It was just that — 
together — we might know all that we 
could, so that —together— we might 
do all that we could.” 

The local treasurers were her special 
responsibility and concern. She knew 
them all, not simply as sister treasurers 


but as sister women. When sorrow vis- 
ited their homes her sympathy was quick 
and deep. When joy came her sympathy 
was just as genuine. At conventions and 
on itinerating trips I have been enter- 
tained with her in the homes of some of 
these women, homes where she was not 
a stranger though she might never before 
have met our hostess face to face. “So 
this is your daughter Mary!” she would 
exclaim as a photograph was shown us. 
“The one who lost her little girl last 
winter.” 

Whenever possible she answered letters 
the day they were received. Promptness 
was a part of her religion as of her pro- 
fessional ethics. Her father had held 
himself to a strict rule: ‘Every night I 
try to leave my desk in such shape that 
if I were to die before morning no one 
would suffer loss because of the things 
I have left undone.” His rule was hers. 
“T’ll be up a little later,” she would say 
when urged to call it a day and go to bed. 
“T must get these vouchers off to the 
preachers first.” 

She wrote letters — hundreds of them 
—that were not in answer to letters 
received. Letters to little country auxil- 
laries that “‘may take a scholarship if 
they only know how important it is.” 
Letters to district secretaries who ‘‘may 


present this special need at the district — 


convention if I get word to them.” Let- 
ters to individuals whom a word in season 


might persuade to become patrons or life . 


members. Where she found the time may 
be explained by a constantly recurring 
memo that I find in a notebook of hers — 
“Set alarm clock earlier.” 

She never asked anyone to give to a 
cause which she herself did not support. 
“T was with her at Branch Meeting,” 
said a friend, ‘‘the year she got her one 
and only fur coat. ‘I must be sure to give 
to the work as much as this coat cost,’ 


she told me anxiously. ‘I’d never get any 


pleasure out of it if I didn’t.’” 

She gave joyously herself and she did 
not hesitate to ask others who could to 
share that joy in giving. She was a realist, 
however, and her warm, kindly imagina- 


tion kept her tenderly human. No needs — 


“over there” blinded her to needs here at 


home. “I wonder how women with fam- 
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ilies to feed and clothe and with husbands _ a 


“The Lord will provide.” She felt too 
‘keenly for that her personal responsibility 
as the Lord’s trustee. 
- She loved “the work.” No one who 
knew her could doubt it. Those who 
question whether there is any incentive 
in a non-profit-motivated society which 
will exact from the members thereof their 
utmost endeavor and keep them working 
at their highest capacity, should study 
her years of service for which the only 
recompense was the joy of accomplish- 
ment, the beautiful, thrilling glory of it. 
No salary could have commanded such 
service as she gave. No salary could have 
commanded it, no salary could have re- 
arded it as she was rewarded. 
For she was rewarded, month after 
month, year after year. She has not gone 
to the reward of those years of service — 
she received it all along the way. Every 
appropriation met, every new member 
secured, every over-and-above gift as- 
sured, every report that indicated that 
the line of support was not weakening, 
every promise of fresh strength — these 
were her rewards. 
_“Tt’s been worth it,’’ she would say 
th a face that shone in spite of the 
; ae that came every year with the 
~ seemingly endless fall reports. “‘ Erie Con- 
rence has met its pledge once more.” 
_ She always met her pledge, the pledge 
she gave back in the days when she wasn’t 
ure she could do it but agreed to try. 
jhe gave the best she had. “We are so 
rone to give the best of ourselves to 
_ things that are not vital and to the work 
of the Kingdom what is left over,” she 
wrote. ‘We must give our best to our 
dear work.” 
_ She gave her best to her dear work and 
grew dearer to her all along the way. 
le carried its dear burden nearly to the 
id of her road and when she was forced 
shift the heavy weight of it to other 
oe willing shoulders, its beauty 
wered like a rainbow ‘round her 


enty-seven years of drudgery? Yes. 
hat is not all the story. They were 


twenty-seven years of the supremest satis- 
faction that can come to a woman like 
her: the satisfaction of real work well 
done, of definite goals reached, of ideals 
shared and realized in the sharing. 

I have seen many useful and devoted 
missionaries at work upon the field but 
never one as useful and devoted as she. 
The thought of her always shamed me, 
her daughter, in my own missionary 
career, and challenged me to emulate, so 
far as I could, her simple serviceability, 
her inspiring confidence that it was all 
infinitely worth while. The work of her 
ever busy hands is firmly established in 
the conference that she loved and served. 
And the beauty of the God of work and 
confidence is upon it. 

HxELten G. Murray 


sox 


Happenings Here and There 


We sometimes hear of “ hitting the high 
spots.” Here are some that are not often 
hit. The highest spot on which human 
beings live the year around is the village 
of Gartok in Tibet (14,518 feet). The 
highest. navigable lake is Titicaca in Peru 
(12,466 feet). The highest cities are 


La Paz (11,800 feet) and Quito (9,348 — 


feet), in South America. The cloister of 
the St. Bernard Pass in Switzerland is the 
highest spot in Europe where people live 
all the year around (8,111 feet). 


The old wooden doors of the Capitol 


at Washington, D. C., which were re- 
garded as a fire menace, have been 
replaced by bronze doors. Each door has 
a ventilating panel of grill work which is 
automatically closed in case of fire by the 
fusing of a link of soft metal. This allows 
the panel to drop by its own weight, 
making a barrier against the spread of the 
flames. 

St: Mary-le-Bow in London, whose 
restored bells were recently rededicated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury after a 
silence of six years, 
through accidents which occurred to the 
original building. Years ago the roof was 
blown off, at another time the steeple fell 
and killed several people, and later the 
building was closed because a murder had 
been committed in it. The old bells which 

(Continued on page 225) - 


became famous - 
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FORWARD 


Prepared und er the direction of the Forward Movement Committee 


The Motorcade Director Writes to a Friend 


St. Louis, Missouri, April 23, 1934. 


My dear Jane:— I must write you this morning and tell you some of the things which have been 
happening in this Motorcade of ours. We are a little more than halfway through with our meetings; 
one more week in April and all the month of May before us. 


How beautifully the plans have been carried through by these consecrated officers all along the 
line who have managed the details! The enthusiasm of the women has been contagious — oh, of 
course, in a few places nobody seemed much excited, but they were in the minority. In one town the 
team arrived, no plans had been made for a meeting (the local officer seemed to think they were coming 
to make a personal call upon her, perhaps), but a little lady sensed that they were going to miss some- 
thing, and by the unfailing method — telephone and tel-a-woman — in a few hours had a goodly 
number together at the church and they had a fine meeting, getting some new members, and having a 
good time generally. 


In several places there have been parades of appropriately decorated autos, with police escort, 
showing that the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was on the map and doing things. In another 
section the ‘“‘escort’’ was a terrific sandstorm (you can guess where that was), but fortunately the 
occupants of the auto were all western born-and-raised women, so it didn’t frighten them as it might 


have some others I might mention. Of course there had to be the usual spring rains, a bit of snow, but — 


more of sunshine than anything else, and it made no difference about the weather, the women have 
been happy and made engagements on time. One team was really tested, when part of their baggage 
disappeared, and was not located (and even then only in part) and returned to them until one week 
later. It must have been most annoying, but they met all engagements with just what they had on 
their backs, and really demonstrated what can be done in an emergency. 


There have been one hundred fifty meetings thus far; dinners, suppers, luncheons (have been a 
bit worried about the weight of some of our officers), all day meetings, teas and just the loveliest kinds 
of get-togethers.’ People have driven as far as one hundred ninety-eight miles to attend. A record 
was probably made in Beloit, Kansas, when there were forty-four cars, from thirty-one towns, in eleven 
counties. Attendance has ranged from twenty-five to eight hundred. Figures are still too incom- 
plete even to guess at the total attendance. 


Now I know you are waiting for me to tell you how many new members we have. Well, my dear, 
I cannot tell you as yet, as too many are yet to be heard from, but the numbers are running into the 
thousands. Isn’t that grand? What a responsibility — all these new members to be educated in the 
privileges of service which comes through our Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society! Here is a chance 
for you, Jane, to see what you can do with those you have in your own auxiliary and let me know how 
your plan works. Won’t you do it right away? 


Many unique methods have been used in presenting the new members to the general officer or 
to the Branch officer on the team. There have been umbrellas (most appropriate for April showers) 
with discs all around the edge, bearing the names of new members. In another case there was a young 
woman in Japanese costume, who brought to the altar a lovely little tree in ‘‘full bloom” with Japanese 
cherry blossoms, one for each new member. How many blossoms, did you ask? Two hundred thirty- 
nine on this one tree. Then there were baskets of flowers and lovely bouquets of sweet peas, repre- 
senting the new members. Mrs. Nicholson received at Indiana, Pennsylvania, a corsage bouquet, 
with flowers of blue and yellow silk, dollar bills being cleverly attached, to the number of twenty-five, 
thus giving to the bouquet twenty-five hundred (s)cents, these bills to be used in the work, wherever 
she deemed best. ; 


& 

How proud I have been as the reports have poured in of the fine speeches made by these officers 
and missionaries! Of course we knew they could do it, and they have given of their very best; and 
some have written, while still tired, saying it was all so worth while and they got far more out of the 
experience than any who attended the meetings. 


And, Jane, the spirit of prayer has been everywhere present. Intercessors have been on their 
knees, daily praying for the success of this venture. Women have come expectantly, and through His 
grace have not been disappointed. The members of the teams have been sustained and given the 
necessary strength for the difficult task. Isn’t it wonderful to be a member of so great a fellowship? 

This must be all for today. May I write you again next month, when our Motoreade will be over? 
Thanks for all your help — you are a dear! 


With deep appreciation, 
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Happenings Here and. There 

. : (Continued from page 223) 

Dick Whittington is said to have heard 

3 were destroyed by the Great Fire. 

4 South America’s longest modern road 

___ project, a graded highway linking Ven- 

~_ ezuela, Colombia and Ecuador, is ap- 
_ proaching completion. The name Simon 
Bolivar Highway was suggested for this 
2,300-mile trunk road because it traverses 
the heart of the region which Simon 

_ Bolivar, the South American liberator, 
freed from Spanish rule. 


F a For the first time in history a govern- 
; 


ment will issue special postage stamps to 
be sold for the benefit of a religious or 
ee. welfare organization. Four sets of stamps 
. bearing pictures of the work of the Salva- 
_ tion Army have been ordered ‘by the 
c Dutch East Indies. They are cancelled 
in post offices with a message ‘‘Buy Salva- 
tion Army stamps and so help the work in 
our Jand.”’ This has been done in recogni- 
tion of the Army’s work among lepers and 
beggar boys in Sumatra and Java. 
A special railway car recently carried a 
chrysanthemum plant to Tokyo, Japan, 
3 for exhibit. The plant had five thousand 
blooms on its thirteen-feet-long hanging 
§ branches. 
: A judge in a county court in England 


K: has barred “O. K.” from use in his court. 
a An attorney who used the expression was 
% reprimanded by the judge, who said 


s “That is American. Let us have English 
in England. There seems to be an inferi- 
___ority complex among the English. They 
think the English language is not good 
enough.” 
is In 1519 the world’s first charity housing 
_ scheme was established in Augsburg, 
Bavaria, and it still flourishes. It pro- 
o vides homes for 1,066 poor couples at a 
_ __ rental of a dollar a year for each couple. 
The settlement consists of 533 tiny houses 
4 of two stories with one apartment on each 
Bee. floor. 
We are told that it is only a matter of 
____ time before windows in houses will not be 
found except for the purpose of obtaining 
_ayiew. Even then the sashes will prob- 
_ ably be sealed. Air conditioning and sun- 
light lamps will have reached the stage 
__ where outside air will not be permitted to 
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contaminate that of the interior of build- 
ings. 

Paris has practically decided to hold a 
great world’s fair in 1937. One of the 
planned features is a tower, 2,300 feet high, 
encircled by a spiral roadway by means of 
which automobiles may be driven to a 
garage 1,600 feet in the air. Cars may be 
left there and elevators taken to the top 
of the tower. There the visitors will find 
laboratories for scientific observations, a 
restaurant, a meteorological observatory, 
and a gigantic light which will shed its ray 
a distance of one hundred twenty miles. 


The longest unbroken telephone line in 
the world is said to be the new line con- 
necting the telephone system of the 
Union of South Africa with that of 
Rhodesia. This new line replaces a primi- 
tive one used for emergency communica- © 
tions by officers. 


There are many varieties of edible 
frogs. The most common in this country - 
are the small green frog, the leopard frog 
and, largest and best for eating, the “‘old 
man bullfrog with the bass fiddle croak.” 


Canadian fishermen are said to be mak- 
ing money by the sale of the scales of 
herring which they catch in abundance. 
Recently fifty-five thousand pounds of 
herring scales were sold for two thousand 
dollars. Eventually these scales, reduced 
to an essence and then hardened, will find 
their way to the world’s markets in the 
form of inexpensive pearl necklaces and 
other articles. 


For the first time in the history of Ox- 
ford University, a blind girl has taken 
first honors in a final examination. The 
girl is Miss Hazel Winter. All the text- 
books required for her work have been put 
into Braille for her. 


Contrary to popular beliefs, the dollar 
did not originate in America. The first 
coin that ultimately became a dollar was 
minted in Bohemia where it was called the 
Joachimstaler. This was shortened to 
taler and finally became dollar. : 


Celluloid owes its origin to a young 
printer. He was experimenting to find a 
satisfactory substitute for ivory in the 
manufacture of billiard balls, to win a 
prize of $10,000 offered in 1863. 

(Continued on page 230) 


God’s Pay 
Who does God’s work will get God’s pay, 
However long may seem the day, 
However weary be the way. 


Though powers and princes thunder ‘‘Nay!”’ 
No human hand God’s hand can stay; 
Who does His work will get His pay. 


He does not pay as others pay 
In gold or land or raiment gay, 
In goods that perish and decay. 


But God’s high wisdom knows a way; 
And that is sure, let come what may, 
Who does God’s work will get God’s pay. 
— Dennis McCarthy. 
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His Hands 


The hands of Christ 
Seem very frail 

For they were broken 
By a nail. 


But only they 
Reach Heaven at last, 
Whom these frail, broken 
Hands hold fast. 
JouNn RicHarD MoRELAND. 


Soe 


Live Christ, and all thy life shall be 
A sweet uplifting ministry, 
A showing of the fair white seeds 
That fruit through all eternity! 
— John Oxenham. 


Soe 


Tomorrow 


“Lie still, be strong today’”— but 

Lord, tomorrow,- 

What of tomorrow, Lord? 

Shall there be rest from fear, be truce from sorrow, 
Be living grain upon the sward 

Now but a barren grave to me, 

Be joy for sorrow? 


“Did I not die for thee? 
Do I not live for thee? Leave Me tomorrow.”’ 
— Selected. 


oe 


A Prayer 


To make rough places plain, and crooked straight; 
To help the weak, to envy not the strong; 
To make the earth a sweeter dwelling place, 
In little ways, or if we may, in great, 
And in the world to help the heavenly song,— 
We pray, Lord Jesus, grant to us thy grace! 
— Selected. 
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The Secret 


I met God in the morning 
When my day was at its best, 
And His presence came like sunrise, 
Like a glory in my breast. 


All day long the presence lingered, 2 : “ 


All day long He stayed with me, ; 
And we sailed in perfect calmness ees 
O’er a very troubled sea. eg 


Other ships were blown and battered: - = 
Other ships were sore distressed; : 

But the winds that seemed to drive them 
Brought to us a peace and rest. 


Then I thought of other mornings, 
With a keen remorse of mind, 

When I, too, had loosed the moorings 5 
With the presence left behind. 


So I think I know the secret, 
Learned from many a troubled way; 
You must meet Him in the morning 
If you want Him through the day. 
— Selected. 
| — ae 


Simon and Judas 


How dare we look askance at these two men 
2 with unspoken thoughts, ‘‘Were I there 

then — 
Venture to pity, blame or mildly scoff? 
We, who have struck not once with any sword, 
Who have so many times betrayed our Lord, 
Nor followed even at a great way off! 

— Kenneth W. Porter. 


Soe N 
My Shepherd 
He leadeth me 


And so J need not seek my own wild way - 


Across the desert wild; 

He knoweth where the green soft pastures. lie, 
Where the still waters glide, 

And how to reach the coolness of their rest, 
Beneath the calm hillside. 


He leadeth me 
And though it be by rugged, weary ways, 
Where thorns spring sharp and sore 
No pathway can seem strange or desolate 
Where Jesus goes before. 
His gentle shepherding is sure and safe, 
And gladness yet in store. 


He leadeth me 


I shall not take one needless step through all, 


In wind, or heat, or cold, 
All the day long He sees the peaceful end, 

Through trials manifold. ‘ 
Up the fair hillside, like some sweet surprise, — 

Waiteth the quiet fold. 


HI HRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Fellow-Workers for the Truth 
_ ADVENTURES IN DISCIPLESHIP 


Perhaps our spirit of adventure has 
aned. Let us revive it, as together in 
his column during the coming months 
e explore the idea of discipleship and 
‘ke observations as to where we are on 
his narrow road. We begin by asking, 
_ How can I find or deepen the experience 
of Christ which is offered in the New 
‘Testament, and how can I pass it on? 
onday — Our religion aims to pro- 
duce Christ-like characters. We call them 
Christians. Phil. 3:7-14.. 
Tuesday — Adventure in _ citizenship. 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
‘Caesar’s.”” Have we? Matt. 5:13-26. 
Wednesday — In loving as Christ loved. 
“Saints are sinners who keep trying.” 
ead I Cor. every morning this month. 
‘Thursday — In courage: ‘‘In the world 
. . tribulation.” ‘Be of good cheer; I 
ave overcome the world.” Luke 24:36- 
5. John 16:31-33. 
Friday —In social relations: “Life is 
ot a goblet to be drained, it is a measure 
o be filled.” I Cor. 3:6-9, Matt. 25:1-10. 
Saturday — A fine Christian art is that 
f lifting Christ up. He says he will draw 
en, if we place him high in our lives. 
ark 15, John 12:32. 
Sunday — “Fear not that thy life shall 
come to an end, but rather fear that it 
hall never have a beginning.” John 10: 


A young writer expresses our exultation 


the wonderful life that is in you. 
afraid of nothing. There is such a 
le time that life will last, such a little 
e. Don’t squander the gold of your 
's giving your life away to the com- 
mplace. Break away from the dull 
tine and taste the joy of really living.” 

et us pray each morning for our lead- 
in national affairs. They need God’s 
dance and wisdom. You and I may 
2 our country in this crisis by praying, 
r Father, we live in a maze of diffi- 
culties and cross currents. Thou hast 
hely d men to see clearly, to think boldly, 
0 live courageously in other times. 
vision, inspire our thoughts 


| spiritual adventure as he says: “Live, 


and ‘has us to make some contribution 
to our day. Bless and guide those who 
rule over us. In Jesus’ name. Amen.” 


ANNE L. RUCKDESCHEL. 
>) -le— 9 
Possessions 


So many are saying, “‘ We are not stress- 
ing the tithe this year. We are stressing 
prayer, because our people have so little 
to tithe.” All of which is wonderful if 
our prayer educational program has been 
adequate. A life dedicated to prayer 
needs no stressing of the tithe, ever, for 
one must follow the other. When we 
earnestly pray to be shown the need, we 
shall eagerly seek the best means of giv- 
ing to that need. But after all, is there a 
greater adventure in faith than to tithe 
the little? Many experiences have been 
told, in these days, of venturing with the 
tithe — of trusting with the tithe, and 
believing that ‘‘all these things shall be 
added.” But to add to, we must start out 
with something, and that something is 
faith that our Heavenly Father will 
accept our small tithe, the tithe of our 
small incomes, and so bless and use it 
that it may greatly enlarge his kingdom. 

Has a tither who is poor ever com- 
plained that the tithe was too much? 

Doesn’t God want his children to admit 
his claim rather than that a few should 
make large gifts? 

In mission lands most of our mission- 
aries teach tithing, and the poor tithe 
and leave the begging to be done here at 
home. 

Those who have known the joys of 
sacrifice are more and more receiving 
Him, and to them it is promised, ‘‘The 
power to become the sons of God even 
to them that believe on His Name.” 

We of the W. F. M. S. have a great 
heritage — the heritage of a womanhood 
which could walk the streets of our most 
cultured city, in calico, to send the mes- 
sage — and so it is given us to understand 
how the sale of dried apples could inaug- 
urate a great Thank-offering movement. 
This heritage helps us to glory in the 
slogan, Simplicity and Sacrifice. 

Mrs. S. A. WATERMAN. 
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Mrs. John C. Shover, 610 Livermore Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


W.F.M.S. Real Stories 

A little girl, aged four, slid off the high 
church seat and went forward when the 
minister gave the ‘‘altar call” in a revival 
meeting. That night she dreamed that an 
angel, like the one that guarded little 
children in the picture, met her in the 
well arbor and asked for a drink. As she 
handed the visitor the tin cup, the angel 
said, ‘Be a good girl,” and the dream 
was over. That was sufficient to assure 
the childish heart that she was assigned 
her task as a Christian. 

Enrolled as a Little Light Bearer, she 
“belonged” through the King’s Heralds 
and the Standard Bearer age. She does 
not remember holding any office in these 
bands but her interest kept her a lively 
member. The counselor, too, must have 
considered her lively for she was often 
asked to sit quietly “like her sister.” 

Her parents were active in Christian 
service and gave their children every op- 
portunity to renew their consecration to 
the Master. Often missionaries and other 
special guests were entertained in their 
home. Sacrifices were gladly made as they 
grew older to allow them to attend insti- 
tutes and other inspirational gatherings. 
College was made possible. And after 
that she signed as a contract teacher and 
went under the Cincinnati Branch to 
teach English in the Methodist Girls 
School in Singapore. The four years there 
were part of twelve years work with high 
school young people. Auxiliary work was 
quite a mystery when she was asked to 
become a president. Time after time she 
wrote her questions to the patient district 
secretary, who kindly replied, “‘ You will 
find the information on page — of the 
Branch Report.” 

As general secretary of the young peo- 
ple’s department, she has found that 
young people are still eagerly accepting 
opportunities to adventure in worthwhile 
service. 

Many more young people of this im- 
pressionable age would thrill with interest 
in missionary work if adults, who could, 
would sacrifice their own desires to live 
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for them and help them find the joy in 
such adventures. 


Camp 

Won't you go camping with us? 

If you were a busy church worker and 
twenty-eight young girls asked you this 
question, what would you say? 

There were so many interesting things 
to do. Added to the usual camp work and 
play, programs consisted of devotions, 
parliamentary drill, Bible verses that 


answer excuses given by those who refuse. 


to accept Jesus, church history, tithing 
and missions. A program along these lines 
was followed by games because it is hard 
to pray with a girl if you do not play with 
her. There were hikes, nights when we 
slept in the open, and play on the bank 
of the river. 

The camping outfit was loaded on a 
farmer’s hay rack. On top of this was a 
load of straw to serve for bedding, and 
the girls rode on the straw. Fun? Ask 
the girls. Don’t look for trouble by asking 
a girl to ride in an automobile instead of 
on the straw! 

The girls were divided into groups with 
a captain to each group. They took turns 
spreading meals and washing dishes. An 
honor roll hung on a tree and all who had 
their work done on time had a point each 
time on the roll. Gathering wild berries 
for lunch, bathing, fishing, and games 
filled the days. Every evening, sitting in 
a circle around a big campfire, we listened 
to stories of mission lands. 

Some years we invited a missionary who 
was visiting in the neighborhood. Some- 
times our pastor and his wife would come 
out and take charge of an hour’s program. 
One of the older women of the church 
who likes girls would visit us and tell.us 
stories. 

As the girls grew older, I wondered how 
they thought of our days together, so I 
asked a level-headed young business 


woman who holds a responsible position ~ 


—one of my girls. This is her answer: 
“JT remember our camping trips as the 
(Continued on page 2380) 


Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 
2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Auxiliary Members 

re Please do not skip this column 

Bs If junior work is going to function 
effectively, you will have to give it some 
attention. The local leaders of junior 
groups need your coéperation and help. 
___ This you can give by showing an interest 
__ in what is being done for the children and 
_ by supplying the leader from time to time 
with materials necessary to her work. 

Some auxiliaries supply the Junior Friend 
to the children. At least one meeting a 
-year should be held when auxiliary and 
children meet together. 

This is the month when many Town 
_ Meetings will be held. The auxiliary 
_ members will contribute much to the suc- 
cess of the occasion by their attendance 
at this meeting and interest in the work 
which the children have been doing. 
ea Care should be taken in the matter of 
___ reports. Be sure that all work with chil- 
_ __ dren is adequately reported. | 
>. The interest in Ewha has been splendid. 
Letters come from Ewha also telling of 
____ the gratitude which the missionaries and 
students feel for the children’s interest in 
____ their work. The interest of Korea in child 
__ life is unusually splendid and great oppor- 
tunities are constantly being offered to 
the missionaries to carry out plans for 
’ child nurture which will be in accordance 
___ with the best conception of Christian care 
____and upbringing of children. It is a great 

____ privilege for the junior children of Amer- 
ica to be able, to share in this excellent 
-_work for Korea. 

‘Many of you have ordered the little 
rag dolls and it is sincerely hoped that 
_ they reach America before the Town 
Meeting Day. Rest assured that they will 
__ be sent to you as soon as they arrive. 
Since the order did not go until the fif- 
teenth of April, it may be possible that 
they will be delayed in reaching us. 

_ There seems to be a great deal of con- 
ved (Continued on page 230) 


Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


The Wesleyan Service Guild 
Handbook 

Another Wesleyan Service Guild Hand- 
book, the one for 1934-1935, has gone to 
press and will be ready. soon after May 1 
for distribution among the units. AlI- 
though this publication has been called 
the Yearbook up to this time, this is in 
reality a handbook, designed to guide 
unit officers and members in their plans 
and programs for the new year. In about 
fifty-six pages is crowded much valuable 
information. 

The Handbook opens with an interpre- . 
tation of the Wesleyan Service Guild, 
telling of its function, its fourfold pro- 
gram, its educational and spiritual aims 
and its national governing board. 

The duties of each officer are carefully 
outlined so that those directing work in 
local groups may know what is expected 
of them. A list of books, periodicals and 
leaflets is given, as well as a list of the 
depots of supplies and home distributing 
offices. Brief statements are made about 
each of the national Guild projects. 

There is a detailed program outline for 
each month, containing a worship service, 
study book suggestions, project study 
subjects and pointers for the business 
meeting. Additional information along 
these same lines will be given from month 
to month in the Bulletin. 

A standard is printed for the purpose of 
measuring growth within a single unit 
over a given period of time. There are 
also six pages with blank spaces where 
local units may fill in the names of local 
officers and of certain officers of the 
W. F. M.S. and the W. H. M. §S., local 
meeting places and leaders and the 
amounts assumed on different projects. 

A questionnaire was sent out recently 
to all Guild presidents to ascertain the 
value of the Handbook, to their groups. 
Most encouraging replies were received, 
showing that the Handbook is being used 
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by great numbers and is proving to be of 
help to them. 

The Handbook may be secured for ten 
cents from any depot of supplies or home 
distributing office. 

FLorence A. KLETzInG. 


le 


Junior Methods 
(Continued from page 229) 


fusion in the minds of local leaders re- 
garding the people to whom they should 
write for help and information. A repeti- 
tion of the statements made at the begin- 
ning of the year may be helpful. For 
specific information regarding your local 
needs, write to your district, conference, 
or Branch superintendent. For all sup- 
plies write to your Branch depot of sup- 
plies. Send all names of life members to 
Miss Annie G. Bailey. Send names for 
the Honor Roll to Mrs. Frank McKibben. 
Send children’s letters to be published in 
the Junior Friend to Mrs. McKibben. 


sox 


Young People 
(Continued from page 228) 


best times I ever had in my life. Thirty- 
three of us learned to live together. You 
could never have come into such close 
touch with us in any other way. I'll never 
forget those talks around the campfire.” 
—Selected from a Counselor. 


What wouldn’t you do to send a couple 
of girls to a large camp where others come 
from a whole district or conference? Plan 
now if you have not already done so to 
raise the money and send some repre- 
sentatives to the nearest summer school 
of missions. The help your society will 
receive in its inspiration, and better pro- 
grams next year, will repay you for the 
effort. Counselors, go and take your girls 
if possible. It is one of the best ways to 
secure an assistant. 


Sore 
An Indian Social Center © 
(Continued from page 219) 


speaker for the group said earnestly that 
God has done so much for Kohir that 
words cannot be found to give expression 
to the whole truth. 

How was this meeting different from 
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ar eer 


others? There was a Re. Sarerest 


for about three hours. An unique leader- — 


ship could be sensed, a leadership which 
was not commanding but sympathetic 
and brotherly, which was alert, giving 
guidance when needed, but only as much 
as was needful. The singing was better 
than that heard in other villages. Those 
who participated in the worship service 
and in the program gave evidence that 
their training was of a high order. One 
was impressed with the fact that here is a 
strong host of Christians who are growing 
into life which is life indeed. 

These are the earnest of that which is 
to be in many of our villages a fully saved, 
uplifted people. 


Sex 


Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 225) 


The term “bogus” has been traced to 
the name of a counterfeiter named 
Borghese, who lived in 1857. 

The people called the Laos, of Siam, 
eat grubs, spiders and other insects. Other 
tribes eat only vegetables and fish. It 
may be because of the difference in diet 
and it may be merely a coincidence, but 
the Laos are much stronger and more 
active than the other tribes. 


One of the recent mechanical develop- 


ments in Northern Syria is the chaining © 


of power from the Kadisha (Holy) River, 
which rises high up in the Lebanon Moun- 
tains among the ancient “cedars of the 
Lord.” 

What is reputed to be England’s oldest 
house, Minster Abbey, is to be sold. It is 
near Margate, on the Isle of Thanet, and 
dates back to King Egbert of Kent, who 
lived in the early part of the ninth cen- 
tury. 

The great Volga River, longest water- 
way of Europe, is navigable to within 
sixty-five miles of its source, 2,325 miles 


distant from the two hundred mouths by ~ 


which it empties into the Caspian Sea. 
Sweden’s latest find in its effort to devise 
uses for its great supply of woodland is 
a method of making sugar from wood. 
The annual production of 1,000,000 tons 


of sugar from wood is confidently Brophs. 
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CRUMBS 


Miss L. Belle Overman wrote from Yungbyen, 
Korea: — If this report were to be about the 
missionary I should head it ‘‘Crumbs,” for I 
- seem to be doing all the things that no one else 
xpects to do. I teach cooking and English in 
he high school, lead the chapel services some- 
imes, spend time in planning and directing the 
ork of the girls in the self-help department, pay 
alaries, itinerate on the districts as much as 
ossible, and help in the district Bible classes. 
But missionary work is no longer the mis- 
onary’s work. It is the work of the Korean 
Church, with the missionary fitting in as best he 
Bhs 
ecause I teach twelve hours in the high 
ool I know more about that than about other 
~ work. Our plan is to make it an industrial school 
as soon as possible. The people here are not 
quite ready for that’so we are putting in just as 
- much industrial work as we can, still giving 
jhe girls the academic training. We hope in this 
ay to show them the value of industrial work. 
Looking forward to that, we added cooking 
ast year. We had no equipment, so we held a 
bazaar. The girls, teachers and former pupils 
rorked hard to make it a success. We cleared 
n0ugh to buy some tables, stoves and dishes. 
low we are planning another bazaar to add to 
ur equipment. The girls are already sewing and 
doing embroidery. Other industrial subjects are 
being taught and the number will gradually 


A RENEWAL OF SUTTEE 


__ Miss Eleanor Stallard wrote from Moradabad, 
- India:— Last month a terrible thing happened in 
he city where some friends of mine live. Un- 
unately they were out in camp when it hap- 
ned and so knew nothing about it in time to try 
to prevent its occurrence. A woman performed 
ittee — burned herself alive on her husband’s 
funeral pyre! This is ordered in Hindu religious 
ooks but was prohibited by English law in 1827, 
orough the efforts of William Carey. But now, 
ith the rise of nationalism and the cry ‘‘ Back to 
Vedas” (the Hindu holy books) and the de- 
ands for purely Indian laws and customs, and 
the Bicbediente propaganda that is being set 
tion these days, not all of England’s good 
3 are being respected. This one was openly, 
ntly broken when this woman, the wife of a 
able seller, mounted the pyre, took her dead 
band’s head in her lap and began to chant the 
d Ram’s name over and over. It is said that 
1e dead man smiled! 
e affair was attended by mobs of Hindus, 
police intervention whatever. Heaps of 
ts and six canisters of ghz (clarified butter) 
thrown on the pyre. Both are sacred to the 
, of course, made the fire burn brighter: 
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They were donated by friends and relatives. 

Women who had been kept all their lives in se- 
clusion were allowed to go out to see this suttee — 
to visit this “holy” place and look upon this 
“holy” woman who was dying with her husband 
“to please the gods.’”’ As they gazed, priests and 
Hindu teachers were pointing to the blaze and 
saying, ‘“This is an example for you. This is 
blessed of the gods. So should you all do” — and 
so on. 

The woman’s three little children were present 
and were afterwards seen rubbing their little 
faces with their mother’s “sacred”? ashes. Two 
of them were little girls and the priests have 
taken them — you can imagine for what. 

No doubt the poor woman was urged to this 
act by the greedy priests, who knew they would 
make a fat living from the great crowds of Hindu 
pilgrims who would thereafter come there to 
worship. And they are coming. Every Friday 
there is a mela (religious festival) in her honor, 
when the trains and lorries come in loaded, for 
her fame has been heralded far and wide. 

A well is to be dug at the spot, a temple built, 
a garden planted. Many fakirs (holy men) will 
congregate there, as well as priests, for pilgrims 
will pour in to crave boons from this “blessed and 
holy woman.”’ Even now they claim that miracles 
are being performed there — and it might be so, 
for the prince of this world has power to deceive 
and he loves to imitate God’s power and works. 


CHANGES IN CoLLEGE GIRLS 


Miss Elsie I. Reik writes from Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow, China: — One of our older missionaries 
recently gave a talk on the early days here in 
Foochow that was most enlightening; that has set 
me to thinking of the changes there have been 
during my ten years here. 

The change in the character of our girls is one 
of the things I notice most of all. When I first 
came the girls were older, more serious, knew 
little about play. Many of them had been 
through the agony of breaking betrothals. They 
had made their own opportunity to come to school 
and were here for all they could get. Women 
before them had had no chance for self-develop- 
ment and self-assertion, except as the shrews and 
good managers got it in their homes and families. 

Every girl in school belonged to every outside 
activity as a chance to learn how to do things. 
Every girl expected to go back to her own district 
to teach other girls and women. Every one came 
to chapel, every one went to church, every one be- 
longed to the Y. W. C. A. 

Now these conditions are changed. Each year 
the girls have gotten younger, each year they 
have less of a sense of privilege when they come 
and less of a sense of responsibility. They come 
now because their parents want them to. Most of 
them come from Christian homes; they have been 
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born into their Christian heritage and some of 
them, because they have not struggled for it, 
seem not to appreciate it any more than do mul 
titudes of the youngsters in America. They are 
much more like normal boys and girls that grow 
up at home. 

Many more fields are now open to the girls — 
business, medicine, nursing, social work, in addi- 
tion to teaching ‘and homemaking. They are 
much more ambitious and I do not think it is too 
much to say they are more selfish. The older type 
of Chinese woman was trained to be absolutely 
selfless; she always gave up to the men and the 
elders in the family. The first reaction from her 
new freedom has turned her head. 

The girls in the first flush of rebellion against 
their previous servitude in the home think of 
homemaking as requiring no art. There are no 
conveniences in the majority of homes — no run- 
ning water, no convenient kitchens, no labor say- 
ing devices. Housework is drudgery as it was in 
the old days in America. We are trying in every 
way to show how homemaking should become a 
most beautiful and the most important thing for 
every woman. Our domestic science department, 
our psychology, even my humble English depart- 
ment work on this problem. If our Chinese homes 
are not the right places for Chinese Christian 
children to grow up in, what can we hope for 
China’s future? 

One of our tasks is to give the girls a new sense 
of service — to try to show them that giving and 
serving do not necessarily interfere with their in- 
dependence. It is hard for us sometimes to know 
where self assertion should stop and service begin, 
so we must be very patient with these youngsters 
in this new time for them. 

There was a sense of accomplishment in train- 
ing the old type of girl, because our efforts were 
multiplied in theirs; there is probably more chal- 
lenge and hard work in the new type. It is won- 
derful to be having a share in both. 


From GRENOBLE TO ALGIERS 


Miss Martha D. Whiteley writes from Algiers:— 

What memories these recent months hold! 
Summer and part of the autumn at our Grenoble 
Foyer when many of the old girls returned to be 
once more in the happy home of their childhood, 
to ‘‘feel the uplift of its atmosphere” and to sing 
again with others the hymns of faith and love. 
Please continue to pray for our Grenoble girls. 

I have come back to Algiers where I was sta- 
tioned in 1925; it was a home-coming for I found 
some of the same dear people, missionaries and 
church folk, and many new people. The children 
in the Van Kirk Memorial Home have grown in 
stature and in grace, and in the knowledge of God 
and his Word. These native Christian children 
are indeed the hope of North Africa. When I 
hear non-Christians express distrust and dislike 
of the natives, I think of this verse meant for 
Arabs, Kabyles, Europeans, all: ‘“Ye must be 
born again.’’ A change of heart can make us all 
victorious through Christ. 

Here in the hostel where I have the joy of work- 
ing with Frances Van Dyne, we have a challeng- 
ing task; most of our girls are not ‘‘believers” 
and with the exception of perhaps two of the girls 
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they have never opened the New Testament be- 
fore coming here. However, they have keen 
minds and make good comments upon the pas- 
sages studied. We use the hymnal of the Chris- 
tian Student Federation which has a collection of 
hymns from nineteen different countries and the 
girls like some of them much. There are many 
girls who come in from outside; some for evening 
prayers, some for library books, some to talk over — 
the things which are deep down in their hearts. 


Tue Scuoou Is FILLED 


Miss Ethel Thomas writes from the Industrial 
School at Mexico City: — The home economics 
department invited the whole school to Carnival 
on Saturday night. It was an entertainment that 
took care of itself, for everyone went in costume. 
And such costumes! There was a poor old hunch- 
back, a beggar, a precise old maid, curious old 


ladies, Negroes and many others. I felt quite - 


elegant in a red velvet. basque, enough skirt for 
two of me and a hat that completely over- 
topped me. 

Once more our school is filled — one hundred 
twenty-eight girls in all. The three branches, 
primary, secondary and school of home eco- 
nomics, have never been more promising. To be 
sure, we haven’t all the religious privileges we 
once had, but in spite of restrictions there seems | 
to be a more vital religious spirit among the girls 
than ever before. Last Thursday night seventy 
girls walked in across the fields to the Bible 
school for the, initial class in Bible and religious 
education. : 


SHARING THE VISION AND THE TASK 


Miss S. Edith Randall writes from Blackstone 
Missionary Institute, Muttra, India: — Our pupils 
are a lively group of Indian young ladies who 
usually appear so dignified that you would be 
surprised at the laughing, shouting and running 
they indulge in during their ‘‘games hour” every 
evening. ‘They possess no sports garments and 
American girls would feel hampered in the long 
enveloping saries, but here the only hampering 
seems to come from their consciences. 

One comes pleading, ‘‘Do please excuse me 
from games today. Really, I haven’t time to 
play. I ought to be studying instead.” But when 
we deny the plea, she runs off to play with utter 
abandon. These girls are learning lessons of both 
work and recreation which their mothers never 
dreamed. We trust, too, that they are developing 
better physiques, a more wholesome outlook on 
life and profounder Christian experiences. 

Last year we began to require of each one of 
our pupils a schedule of practice teaching similar 
to that of government normal schools, our 
specialty being the teaching of Bible. 

We as school missionaries have always affirmed 
that our task centers in the development of 
Christlike character in our pupils. Believing that 
Jesus’ development was continuous from earliest 
childhood we desire that from their earliest school 
days these “‘little ones”’ shall develop steadily in 
wisdom, in stature and in grace. And our prac- 
tice teachers are sharing both our vision and the 
task involved. 
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New England Branch 
Prepared by Mrs. L. O. Hartman 
Secretary of Literature 


Greetings from New England Branch to our 
sisters all over the country. Adventuring in 
Faith! How little would be accomplished with- 
out that spirit! Our noble women all over New 
‘England have caught the spirit. We cannot re- 
port statistics that we would like to report, but 
we do feel encouraged and are looking forward to 
the remainder of the year with faith. 

_Our Branch quarterly meetings have been well 
attended and have been unusually interesting. 
Our president, Mrs. Howard M. LeSourd, has 
worked painstakingly to produce public meetings 
that were a source of inspiration to all who at- 
tended and likewise furnished some methods 
suitable to be carried out in local churches. 

Our Founders Day celebration took place as 
usual in Tremont Street Church, Boston, the 
birthplace of the Society. After the regular busi- 

“ness meeting of the morning eight women, garbed 
in clothes of old fashion, entered the auditorium 
and were soon welcomed by the president and es- 
corted to the platform. 

_ They represented the Founders of the Society 
and in an informal and amusing sketch they 
showed their surprise and gratitude to learn of 
the progress made in these sixty-five years, the 

- large sums of money raised, the fulfilment of 
dreams far beyond their hopes. The two 
daughters of one of the founders, Mrs. W. H. 
Thurber and Miss Clementina Butler, were 
among the impersonators —and indeed they 
wrote the lines. These two daughters prepared in 
true Indian fashion the curry that was served at 
the luncheon which followed. The afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to India and was opened with a 
processional of Founder guests, former presidents, 
____ officers, auxiliary presidents and missionaries in 
native costume, who later sat in the choir stalls 
and were presented to the audience. Dr. Royal 
D. Bisbee, recently returned from the field, and 
_ Rev. Harry A. Hanson gave addresses on India. 
The meeting closed with an impressive service of 
candle lighting when those impersonating the 
Founders lighted the candles of the auxiliary 

presidents standing around the altar. 

- Our June Quarterly is to be held in Springfield, 

Mass., at the time of the annual New England 
Conference. We feel that it will be an advantage 
to change the place of meeting so that the women 
of another locality will thus be able to get the in- 
spiration from thése quarterlies, and furthermore 
a large number of the wives of the ministers of 
the conference will be in Springfield at that time 

and will gladly welcome the opportunity of at- 

tending the meeting and taking the message 
back to their auxiliaries. 

__ Indeed here is one of our major problems: to 

keep the women of the auxiliaries in the smaller 
communities which are far removed from the 

Branch headquarters alive to the need and on 

fire with enthusiasm. How thoroughly stirred 
and uplifted our delegates return from General 

Executive! Would that every auxiliary member 


» AMONG OURSELVES 


might in some way be inspired in a similar man- 
ner. We are, however, as we write, looking for- 
ward to the visit of the motorcade to bring fresh 
enthusiasm throughout the Branch. 


A MessaGE From Our NEw 
Home Bast SECRETARY 


Our Founders in the days of 1869 were not 


’ afraid to start something new. Their venture was 


unlike anything that had ever been tried, and 
there were many women and men who probably 
told them that it would not succeed. But it did 
succeed beyond all the women’s hopes. 

Today we hesitate about trying new ways of 
working, new plans and new programs. We let go 
of the old habits and customs with reluctance. 
We could slip into some of our auxiliary meetings 
today and feel that we were in the very same 
atmosphere as we were twenty-five years ago, 
where a woman would be slowly reading aloud a 
chapter in the study book while the other mem- 
bers were being lulled to sleep. Yet the love for 
the work is there, the same theme song but no 
new harmonies. 

With all the wealth of material which we have 
in books and pictures, we should be able to make 
all the countries of the world live before the eyes 
of our women. Our auxiliary meeting should be 
the most interesting, the most educational and the 
most inspiring of all our church gatherings. 

It is only as we move out beyond our horizons 
that we grow spiritually. This will not only en- 
large our work but will create a new and more 
radiant love for mankind and a greater desire to 
be of service to the Master. 


Bessie M. LinFrevp. 


Bits FRoM ABROAD 


Mrs. William S. Mitchell, corresponding secre- 
tary, brings us this latest bit of news from her family 
of misstonartes: 

Weall breathed more freely when we knew that 
Miss Marriott had reached Hankong safely and 
that she and Miss Todd were together again, she 
beginning her thirty-third year of service, and 
Miss Todd her thirty-ninth with never an illness. 
Political conditions are such that they cannot tell 
what may happen from day to day but they keep 
well and busy. Miss Marriott says, ““‘Some carry 
faith’s check book but never use it. I trust New 
England Branch is drawing all her needs. How 
good the Father is to us all!” 

Marie Nelson writes froni West Africa, that 
during the Christmas vacation she donned her 
best dress, hat and smiles, and made a little trip 
to Loanda to apply to the Health Commissioner 
of Angola for a nurse certificate, and that now she 
is a registered nurse, according to the Angola 
laws. I hope that we may soon help fulfill her 
dream for a new hospital building to care for the 
sick, and to train nurses. 

At special request from the governors of Isa- 
bella Thoburn College, Ruth Manchester’s fur- 
lough was granted to take place at the regular 
time and she will be able to have a year of study 
at home. She was expected to reach New York 
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May 14. Mary Evans’ early return to Manila 
has been urged and she sails July 7. 

Margaret Hermiston’s house, being ‘“‘built on a 
rock,’”’ was not damaged in the earthquake in 
India; and in the recent fire in Hakodate, Japan, 
all our work and workers escaped injury. Miss 
Cheney and Miss Wagner assisted most efficiently 
in relief work. 

All our missionaries are codperating whole- 
heartedly in our Adventure in Faith. It is thrill- 
ing to realize that our Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society Board is participating, with the other 
mission boards of America, in the frank facing of 
world conditions as we find them today and 
working toward the adjustment of our missionary 
methods to meet the resultant problems. 


Northwestern Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. Charles Billheimer 
Secretary of Literature 


““RRIENDLY TEA” 


Every item on the program, excepting the 
music, is found in late numbers of the Frrmnp. 
Be sure the literature secretaries have subscrip- 
tion blanks ready. Enlist the interest of the mis- 
sionary cabinet and every subscriber. Send two 
invitations to each subscriber, instructing her, 
in turn, to send one of the invitations to some 
woman whom she hopes to interest in the FR1mnpD, 
and, perhaps, in the Society. Use Chinese or 
Japanese lantern patterns for the invitation. Cut 
two slits, one at the top and one at the bottom, 
through which run bright ribbons. (These make 
fine bookmarks.) Use construction paper in dif- 
ferent colors for the lanterns, and if you can draw 
or paint, put alittle Japanese design on the right 
side with the name and date. Or, if you do not 
draw, cut tiny, slender leaves and a sliver of a 
moon and paste four or five in a little design. You 
will be surprised how effective they are. 


Program 


Devotions: February, 1934, page 68 — Wes- 
leyan Serv.ce Guild article. Use a picture of 
“The Angelus” with a drapery background of 
some material, or candles at each side, or a bowl 
of flowers. 

Reading: December, 1933, page 413 — ‘‘Two 
Letters” by Phoebe Emery, Every group has a 
reader or some friend who could do this. It is so 
appealing! 

Music: ‘‘Thou Art My Refuge” song, obtain- 
able at Branch Headquarters, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago. Price, two: copies, 5 cents. 

Playlet: October, 1933, page 358 — ‘‘Belle’s 
Mysterious Friend,” by Ethel Eft. 

Matched Anecdotes: Paste upon bright colored 
construction paper and cut into four uneven 
pieces articles such as in November, 1933, FRIEND 
page 382, ‘‘Leaves From My China Notebook, % 
three anecdotes in one article: February, 1934, 
page 61, ‘‘ New Life in Ghinese Villages” ; page TE 
‘An Engagement Party’’; page 72, “An Escaped 
Convict”; page 73, ‘‘Where Does Charity End?” 
Give two pieces of each anecdote to two sub- 
scribers and two to guests. Have tea tables set 
for four. After matching anecdotes they will 
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have their tea together. This a sone oqo af 


ih ay: a 


tunity for the subscribers to interest the guests i in 
the Frrenp. 


Talk by President: At this time the erenldent ‘ 
does and says the usual courteous things, and 
then, with the literature secretary beside her, she 


should talk about the information and interest 
contained in the Frimnp, and together they 
should obtain subscriptions and also create an 


interest in the Society. (Do not forget the offer: 


sixty cents a year, or two years, one dollar.) 
Ginger Jar: Have a ginger jar filled with choc- 

olate mints wrapped about with some interesting 

facts culled from the Frrmnp. Here are some: 


October, 1933, page 349, ‘‘What Others Say’; 


December, 1933, page "427, “Stray Notes”; 
January, 1934, page 8, “Lights i in Asia.” Pass the 


ginger oe and after the women have read their 


facts, close with a brief prayer for the local work, 
the missionaries, and the great work of our 
Society. 


CarRieRS oF LicHT 


Prepare an altar with cross and candles on 
either side. There should be at least twelve 
candles. These should be unlighted. 

Spirit of Missions in white with hands bound 


‘in front of her 


a of Light in yellow with a tall candle or a 
torch. 

Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, African, Mexican 
or South American, Korean, Turkish — or any 
number of nationals you wish, all dressed in their 
native costumes. 

aie ‘Walk in the Light” in Hymnal, sung 
as solo. 


Spirit of Light and Spirit of Missions enter at 


the close of the song, one at the right and one at 
the left. 


Spirit of Light: 


“His lamp am I, to shine where he shall say, 
And lamps are not for sunny rooms, 
Nor for the light of day; 
But for dark places of the earth, 
Where shame and crime and wrong have birth; 
Or for the murky twilight gray, 
Where wandering sheep have gone astray; 
Or where the light of faith grows dim 
And souls are groping after Him.” 

Spirit of Missions: (Kneeling in attitude of sup- 
plication). Hear my prayer, O Lord, give ear to 
my supplications; in thy faithfulness answer me. 

And enter not into judgment with thy servant; 
for in thy sight shall no man living be justified. 

For the enemy hath persecuted my soul; he 
hath smitten my life down to the ground; he hath 
made me to dwell in darkness, as those that have 
long been dead. 

Therefore is my spirit overwhelmed within me; 
my heart is desolate. 

We wait for the light but behold obscurity for 
brightness, and we walk in darkness. 

Hear me speedily, O Lord; hide not thyself 
from me. 

Spirit of Light: Weep not, my daughter. (Helps 
her to rise.) Why dwellest thou in darkness? 
Behold, I am here. 


Spirit of Missions: Ah, yes, but it is dark here; 


(Continued on page 236) 


The Study 


Monta: July. 

Program: Extension Work — A Star Party. 

Our Extension Program takes the form of a 
party with extension members as honor guests. 
. _ The story leaflet “‘Comrades of the Second Mile,” 

and a beautiful demonstration, “The Star 
Party,” were written for the occasion. A splen- 
did opportunity is offered for diversified and 
original programs, since the special objectives 
differ in various parts of the Society. ‘Bits 
about our Missionary,” ““Our Messenger Across 
Seas” (national), and ‘‘The Motorcade”’ are 
suggested topics. The extension secretary should 
review the activities and gains of the year in the 
district and locally. New members should be 
introduced. In some auxiliaries, extension mem- 
bers themselves contribute to the program. In 
one happy instance the music is given by the 
men members! May it be for you all a day of 
rejoicing and of plans for further ‘‘extension.’’ 
- A beloved and successful leader of our Society 
once said, “I know addition. I have never 
- learned subtraction.”’ That is the spirit of ‘‘ex- 
- tension.” Alas, in recent years our statisticians 
and administrators have learned subtraction, 
along with countless other folk. But last fall 
our leaders determined, with characteristic 
courage to halt retreat, and chose as the motto 
of extension work: 


: More in Nineteen Thirty-Four 
(see page 11, “Message to the Auxiliaries’’). 
Later came the plan of the Missionary Motor- 
cade with its threefold objective in members, 
_ missionaries returned and maintenance restored, 
__ and its trek of national and Branch leaders cross- 
country to awaken the women of Methodism to 
the call of God to them to help build his kingdom 
in all the world. Beyond 2 peradventure the 
reaching of the aim, ‘‘A hundred new members 
_ in every district” will depend largely upon the 
_ faithfulness of extension workers in the Branches. 
’ Of a certainty, success will start us again to 
practising addition! 

' Perhaps even yet some may question about 
extension work and organization. It began 

- almost simultaneously on the west and the east 
coasts. In Pacific Branch Laura Charnock, a 

‘dweller in the land of silence, was led to enlist 
_ others who were unable to enjoy auxiliary meet- 
ings. In New York Branch Mrs. Herben coined 
the phrase, “zero churches,’’ and the effort 
began to reach churches without any organiza- 
tions. Each Branch is at liberty to define its 
membership. New York continues to count 
as extension members only those in churches 

- in which there is no auxiliary (see Frrenp for 
pril, pp. 154, 158). Others, like Topeka, include 
shut-ins by illness or other reasons, business 
“women and girls and men. New York Branch 
first won through to a zero-less conference — 

entral New York. Topeka came next, with 
oma Conference. Many districts have be- 
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come zero-less. Extension work heads up in a 
committee in the Home Department with Mrs. 
F. D. Sheets as chairman. 

Does it pay? Mrs. Sheets furnishes this sum- 
mary as of the fall of 1933. Membership, 28,463; 
supporting thirty-eight missionaries and three 
nationals. Of the missionaries, two are doctors, 
the one in Korea, the other in India; three are 
nurses, one each in China, India and Africa; 
eighteen are in educational work and nine are 
evangelists while some are still on furlough and 
so unassigned. They are distributed as follows: 
nine in India, five in Africa, one in Burma, five 
in China, three in Korea, five in Japan, one each 
in Mexico, the Philippines, the Argentine and 
Uruguay and two in Peru. A partial report of 
the Sunshine Bags, used in six Branches only, 
shows receipts of $1,368.23, keeping two am- 
bulances and the car of one missionary running, 
and supporting several national workers. Their 
special gifts last year totaled $2,377.31. In all, 
343 zeros were removed last year, Topeka leading — 
with 149 and New York second, with 47. It does 


pay. 

The beautiful thing-about extension work is 
that every member may share, should share in it. 
It is the easiest thing in the world, and one of the 
most useless, to elect an officer or appoint a com- 
mittee and leave them to carry the whole burden. 
Not so will the world be won for Christ. 


““Coming together is the beginning, 
Keeping together is progress, 
Working together is success.” 

Progress isin the air! Branch extension reports 
are thrilling. Mrs. Ale of Northwestern gives a 
late item about a small town on Kokomo Dis- 
trict, North Indiana Conference. Last fall the 
auxiliary numbered thirteen. An extension cam- 
paign was launched and thirty-three new mem- 
bers won, one-third the goal of the districts. In 
this case the wife of the minister was the moving 
spirit, as these blessed ladies so often are. 
Flowers may not ‘‘spring from their footprints,” 
but they follow the injunction of Barbara Heck, 
“Wherever you go... leave a light,’”’ and that 
light many times lives on in the missionary 
society. 

The ministers’ wives cannot do all the work! 
Just now an extension circle was formed at 
North Branch, Michigan, and Mrs. Fred Wesley, 
nearly seventy-five years old, cried ‘‘ Hallelujah.” 
Years ago she taught in the North Branch Sun- 
day school and since her removal has sent the 
FRIEND and missionary textbooks to the class. 
The new extension circle is the fruitage of her 
love and prayers, plus the aid of the district 
extension secretary and the present teacher. 
Mrs. Ale says, “‘Some of our older women are 
doing wonderful things.”’ 

Mrs. Gunckel tells us of a girl in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, who has spent the days of twenty 
years in a wheel chair. Each month she writes 
to each one of the extension missionaries of her 
Branch. Once a month as many of the twenty- 
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four extension members in her church of 150 
members as are able to do so spend an evening 
with her to listen to letters from the field and to 
plan ways to secure new members. The word, 
“shut-in” does not fit this daughter of the King! 

Auxiliaries do some of their most effective work 

as a unit in the patient cultivation of zero 
churches until the zero is removed by the forma- 
tion of a circle or an auxiliary and in standing by 
until it is firmly established. So there is a place 
for everyone, young or old, alone or in an aux- 
iliary, to practice ‘‘addition.” 
_-Never more than now did we need the vision 
of a world redeemed. Never more than now did 
our people need to turn from thought of self. 
Extension lifts the heart. Extension opens 
windows to the skies. Extension brings oppor- 
tunity by the alchemy of faith and prayer bridges 
seas and continents. 

There is courage in the word “maintain.” 
There is challenge in “extension.” 

Helps: Leaflets: ‘‘Comrades of the Second 
Mile,” price four cents; “‘A Star Party,” five 
cents — at your own depot of supplies. North- 
western Branch offers a dramatization of ‘‘Com- 
rades”’ for two speakers, priced two for five cents. 
(See address on inside cover.) 

(Mrs. G. W.) Mary IsHam. 


Se — 


Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 234) 


(pointing to darkened candles) and I hear them 
calling — calling — 

Spirit of Light: Lhear no one. (Listening.) But 
wait, I hear footsteps. (Processional of Nationals 
from back of room. They carry unlighted candles 
and come with bowed heads, stumbling as if in 
darkness. They stand facing ‘the altar. ) 

Spirit of Missions: Ah! they are coming. Beg- 
ging — begging for light, begging for Christ; and 
see, my hands are bound. (Holds up both hands. ) 
Bound by selfishness, by fear, by indifference. 
(Raises hands in supplication.) *e Lord, I ery unto 
thee; make haste unto me; give ear unto my voice. 
Lord, lift up thy countenance upon me.’ 

Nationals (Each repeats one of the following): 
“Thou has laid me in the lowest pit, in darkness 
in the depths.” 

“Tt is as a day of darkness and gloominess, as a 
day of clouds and thick darkness.” 

“For behold, darkness covereth the earth and 
gross darkness ‘the people.” 

“We grope at noonday as the blind gropeth in 
darkness.”’ 

“We wait for the light, but behold obscurity 
for brightness.”’ 

“Lo, the stars of the twilight are dark. We 
seek for the light, but find it not.” 

“Light my candle, O Lord, my God; enlighten 
my darkness.” 

Spirit of Missions: Ch, hear their despair and 
their pleadings. You are life-giving light. Can 
you not answer them? 

(Nationals kneel with bowed heads.) 

Spirit of Light: No, I cannot answer them, but 
the Christian women of the world can. T hey also 
can unloose your poor bound hands. 
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How long, O Lord? Wilt thou hide ree 
forever? 

Thou hast been our dwelling place in all genera- 
tions 

Penien: O Lord, how long? And let it repent 
thee concerning thy servants. 

Teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and 
thy glory unto thy children. 

‘And let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us; yea, the work of our hands, establish 
thou it. 

Honor the Lord with thy substance, yea if ye 
offer the sacrifice and the service of thy faith, I 
rejoice with thee all. Leave thy gift upon the 
altar and go thy way. 

(Ushers may wait upon the people with the offer- 
ing plates, or they may bring their gifts to the altar, 
where a place has been provided. 

Music: ‘Must Jesus bear the cross alone.” 

Spirit of Missions (Hands should have been so 
bound that with slight struggle they can be released): 
Behold the spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at ‘liberty them 
that are bruised. 

If the Son therefore be free, ye shall be free 
indeed. 

Spirit of Light (While Light is speaking and 
lighting the candles of the Nationals, the Spirit of 
Missions lights the candles on the altar): Truly 
the light is sweet and a pleasant thing it is for 
eyes to behold the sun. Moreover, the light of 
the moon shall be as the light of the sun and the © 
light of the sun shall be sevenfold as the light of 
seven days. (Going to each National she lights her 
candle with her own candle, repeating as she does 
so, one of the following scripture verses): 

“The Lord is thy light and thy salvation, whom 
shalt thou fear?”’ 

“For in God is the fountain of light; in thy 
light shall we see light.” 

‘‘His word shall be as a lamp unto thy feet and 
a light to thy path.” 

‘“Arise, shine, for thy light i is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is upon thee.” 

“Christ said, ‘I am the light of the world; he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, ‘but 
shall have the light of life.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Awake, thou that sleepeth, and Christ shall 
give thee light.” 

ange is ight and in him there is no egies 
at all.” 

(As each candle is lighted the National stands 
and facing the audience holds the candle high. 
Spirit of Light continues holding her candle high): 

‘And as sometimes a flame we find, 

Clear shining through the night, 

So bright we do not see the lamp, 

But only see the light; 

So may we shine — His light our. flame _ 
That men may glorify His name.’ 

Hymn: ‘‘O, for a thousand tongues to sing” 
(by dee on aie 

Benediction. 

Note: Poem, “His Lamp Am I,” by Annie 
Johnson Flint. 


(Collingswood), Ohio. 


Increased attendance at regular meetings 
during the year makes possible the lighting 
of the ninth candle. 


3 le 

Wits Great PRIDE AND PLEASURE we present 
the article on ‘‘ Writing for Missionary Publicity,” 
the first of two by Mrs. Florence Crannell Means. 
The entire article (which we cut in two) was 
written at the request of the Baptist Board, but 
is generously shared by them with us. 

Mrs. Means is a close student of the American 
Indian, often visits the Baptist missions among 
the Hopis and has been inducted into one of the 


_ Hopi tribes. That explains why her illustrations 


are taken from those people. 

Experience as a college teacher of short story 
writing, and as the author of several delightful 
books, has given her a background for this article 
which will be helpful to many of us—missionaries 
and just home folks. 

And how did we get this most desirable manu- 
script? Our own Mrs. Lindsay, Chairman of the 
Home Department, is Mrs. Crannell’s aunt; and 
when she saw and read it she secured permission 


_ for its use. Our hearty thanks to Mrs. Lindsay! 


* * * 


MAGAZINE ORDERS AND PLEDGES CONTINUE to 
reach the editorial office and to be sent on to our 
Inissionaries. Those received from March 24 to 
April 23 are: Three each from Palestine, II1., 


' Middleport, N. Y. and Antigo, Wis. 


Two each from Ridgewood and New York 
Mills, N. Y., Cochranton, Pa., Shelbyville (First) 
Ind., Galva, Ill., Ames (First), Iowa and North 
Loup, Neb. 

One each from: Portland (Pine St.), Me.; 
Springfield (Liberty), West Medford and Malden 

First), Mass.; Central Falls, R. I.; Cannondale, 
onn. 

Deposit, Newburgh (Grace), Cherry Creek, 
Cutchogue, N. Y.; Summit (Oakes Mem.) and 
Burlington, N. J. 

Clintonville, Dunmore, 
Williamsport (Grace), Pa. 

St. Petersburg and Eustis, Fla. 

Columbus, Racine, Massillon, Bellefontaine, 
Mogadore, Hamilton (Lindenwald), Akron 
(Woodland), Waverley, Marseilles and Toledo 


Grove City and 


Homer, Athens, Ashland, Allerton, Park Ridge, 
Chicago (Fernwood), (Ravenswood), Cairo, Man- 
ville, Cerro Gordo, Virden, Onarga, Biggsville and 
Harrisburg, IIll.; Chesaning, Flint, Berrien 
Springs, Litchfield, Lakeview, Hastings and St. 
John’s, Mich.; Rushville (Y. W.), Wabash, 
Orleans, Walderon, Monon and Scottsburg, Ind.; 
Brillion, Wis. 

Springfield, Carthage (Overseas Club), James- 
port, Clinton and Independence, Mo.; Aurelia, 
Centerville, Mason City, Nevada, Wellman, 
Boone (First), Rockford, Dows, Morgan Town- 
ship and Rowan, Iowa. 

Pipestone, Norstrand, Lamberton and New 
Ulm, Minn. 

Wray, Fort Collins, and Fort Morgan (Y. W.), 
Col.; Humboldt, Lincoln, Upland, Waverly, 
Martell, Pawnee City, Unadilla and Alma, Neb.; 
Lawrence (Trinity), Lyons, Haviland, Arkansas 
City (Grandview), MePherson (Y. W.), Belpre, 
Burdick, Halstead, Douglas, Pittsburg (World 
Fellowship Soc.), Liberal and Deerfield, Kans.; 
Stroud, Okla.; Gonzales and Castell, Tex. 

Lynwood, Maywood, Long Beach, Tulare, 
Pomona, Delano, Santee and Los Angeles (Wil- 
shire), Calif. 

Anaconda, Mont. 3 Buhl, Idaho. 

- * * 


Stitt THERE Sepms to be misunderstanding 
about this report in the FrirnpD. It covers only 
magazines and has nothing to do with books. No 
record is kept of the books sent and no reports 
need be made to anyone. A report on magazines 
sent is asked for so that, if possible, duplication 
may be avoided, but it does no good to write ‘‘We 
sent a magazine to Miss ” if you do not tell 
what magazine it is and when you began sending 
it. ‘‘Wesend three magazines to missionaries”’ is 
of even less value. 


* 


One Poor Missionary in China has been in 
bad luck. Doubtless there are others, but she has 
written the editor. She and one other missionary 
live together. And they have two copies of the 
Reader’s Digest and two of another magazine. 
Naturally, only one of each was sent through or 
reported to the Frimnp. Another poor girl writes 
that she has been receiving two copies of the 
Reader’s Digest and now has heard that we are 
sending her another. She had no way of knowing 
who ordered the first two, nor had we. She said 
she liked the Digest exceedingly and did not want 
to be deprived of it, but three copies were two too 
many. She would rather have something else. 
And all this would have been avoided if the 
senders of the first two had consulted the editor 
of the Frrenp before sending. Please bear this in 
mind for next year. 3 

Summer ScHoots oF Missions will soon be in 
full swing. Here are a few brief notices. 

Geneva School, Conference Point, Williams 
Bay, Wis., June 25—July 2. 
courses and International Religious credits. For 
information address Mrs. F. C. Noerenberg, 140 
South Second Street, Highland Park, Il. 

East Northfield, Mass., July 6-14. Conference 
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theme, Kagawa’s ‘‘Translating the Gospel into 
Lives.” Various classes led by outstanding men 
and women, camp for girls, provision for children. 
For information address Mrs. W. G. Shellabear, 
185 Girard Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

Bethesda, Ohio, J Fuly 12. Again using the one- 
day plan with two sessions. Fellowship Luncheon 
at noon and picnic supper for young women. 

*. Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y., July 9-16. 


Two camps — Wesleyan and Asbury. 


Winona, June 20-27, and Battle Ground, Ind., 
July 8-15; were announced last month. 


Tur Name or One Book recommended by 
Miss Hazeltine was accidentally omitted last 
month. It is: 

“As the Earth Turns,” by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. Macmillan, $2.50. New England farm 
life portrayed with genuine sympathy and under- 


* * * 


““Muuserry Leaves” Is ron Tire of a most 
interesting story — the account of the first sixty- 
five years of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society in Wisconsin Conference. The author is 
the conference historian. Miss Elizabeth Wilson 
of Appleton, Wis., who has brought together 


many authentic stories which have great interest 


for women outside as well as inside Wisconsin 
Conference. The history may be secured from 
Miss Wilson at twenty-five cents a copy. 

* * * 

Tue Avuxiiiary In Kineston, PENNSYLVANIA 
is ordering the Frrienp for all its members: Some 
pay for their own but the money for the others 
the auxiliary earned by serving a luncheon to the 


- county federation of women’s clubs. 


Soe 


The Mystery Box (=. 


Copyrighted by Mrs. R. E. Cuark 
1415 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 
~ 1. What did they name the baby and what 
does the name mean? 
2. What do they do when no rain comes? 
What about beer and the boy? 
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3. When twins are born in hee what hap- = 


pens in non-Christian and in Christian: Ronee 


4. What is used in place of a rin at a wed- e ; 


ding, and why was a collection taken? Pees 


5. Give the statement about twenty men — 
their reactions and their methods of carving a a 
turkey. 


6. What is the keynote of missionary writing? ae 


,7. With what did they fill the cae 
Where? 


x 


-8. What always announces the aeaeal of 


India’s daughters? 3 zai ws . 
9. Who was put out to shift for herself and 


why? What did she say is woman’s sphere? _ 


10. Tell about the's sorceress whose little boy. 


was drowned. 


11. What was the earnest girl’s reply to her 
mother? 


12. How many Britiake young Pepple: have 
signed in opposition to war? . 


13.-What do you understand by: the Mis- 
sionary Motorcade? 


14. What was started by the sale of dried 
apples? 


15. On what did the girls ride? Was it fun? 


16. At what blaze did the priests and teachers — 


gaze and what did they say to the women? 


17. What is one of the tasks of Hwa Nan 
College? 


18. What are the vision and the-task which 
the teachers are sharing? 


19. What about coming, keeping and working 
together? 


20. How may duplication of magazines to mis- — 


sionaries be avoided? 
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‘APPEAL MADE FOR VICTIMS 
_ OF INDIA EARTHQUAKE 


_ MRS. THOMAS NICHOLSON JOHN R. EDWARDS 
- MRS. FREDERICK F. LINDSAY Se seg 8) Gee eG RALPH E. DIFFENDORFER 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Board of Foreign Missions 


The recent earthquake that rocked a large area of India, causing hundreds of deaths and the 
destruction of thousands of homes, and businesses, and institutions of all kinds, severely damaged 
properties of the Methodist Episcopal Church in various centers. It left thousands of Indian Method- 
ists homeless, schoolless, and churchless — yes, in some cases, foodless. 

It is estimated that it will take more than $40,000 to repair damages to educational buildings 
owned by the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society; and that at 
least $5,000 is needed, outside local resources, for the physical relief of sufferers. 

: The Board and the Society are making a united appeal to the members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church for gifts, large or small, to relieve the homeless and iniured, and to repair the earthquake 

_ damaged institutions. Several of them are today unsafe for classes or congregations because of 
racks and the weakening of foundations and supports. The following are the specific needs: 


omtheireliel Of sufferers cc * css. cies cue ean pew Ce $5,000 
For repairs to Lucknow Christian College....................... 6,000 
For repdirs to Mount Hermon School.......................0.5. 30,000 
For repairs to W. F. M. S. buildings, Lucknow.................. 3,000 
For repairs to W. F. M.S. building, Arrah...................... 1,700 
For repairs to Fern Hill, Darjeeling...............0....0..02.5. 750 

PONE AT eae ie tae oe eet ies ae eee alo ate Sy Sees $46,450 


YOUR GIFT NEEDED 


_ The Board and the Society have agreed that all gifts received for physical relief of sufferers from 
_ the earthquake shall be divided equally between the two agencies to administer where need is 
_ greatest; that all gifts ‘‘designated”’ for one of the above needs shall go in full to meet that need; and 
that all other gifts (undesignated) shall be divided in proportion to the needs as asked above. 

The Board and the Society earnestly urge your gift toward meeting this emergency need. Many 
of these buildings, carrying on Christian programs among India’s youth, cannot be re-occupied until 
_ these repairs have been made. Naturally the earthquake has lessened the ability of the national 
_ Christians to themselves give toward these projects. 

Gifts for this purpose should be sent to Morris W. Ehnes, treasurer, Board of Foreign Missions, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City; or to Miss Florence Hooper, treasurer, Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, 30 Maryland Life Building, Baltimore, Maryland. They will be acknowledged with 
‘Honor Credit’? vouchers. 


; DARJEELING ESPECIALLY STRICKEN 


‘No other city in Bengal suffered as did Darjeeling,” says Manager Henry M. Swan of 
Mount Hermon. ‘‘A number of important buildings, among them Government House, were demol- 
ished. Others were badly damaged. Our own Methodist school— the Mount Hermon Co-Educa- 
tional High School — suffered the full force of the earthquake. While the structural part of the 
building marvelously remained intact, the end walls of the two wings and the inside partition walls 
were badly cracked and portions came down. 

: ‘’When the earthquake came... the houses heaved and dipped like ships at sea, while the sur- 

face of the earth bulged and opened as if some huge monster were trying to come out from beneath. 
How a large stone building, such as that of the Mount Hermon School, could hold together while 
_ tossed and shaken in this way is difficult to understand.” 
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a ee Fern Hill Hall, on a hillside of Darjeeling, was damaged less than the main school, and can be 
__——s repaired for $750. 
______ In both Lucknow and Arrah, bungalows and educational buildings of the Woman’s Foreign 


_ Missionary Society were badly cracked and otherwise damaged. ‘‘There is not a single house in 

_ Arrah which has not-been affected,” says the district superintendent. The bungalows of the mis- 

sionaries and the cottages in which the schoolgirls lived are in some cases unfit for occupancy, and 
in other cases are unsafe because of weakening by cracks.” 

: “In Lucknow,” says the Indian Witness, ‘‘the Reid Hall of Lucknow Christian College suffered 

more than any other building. One of the upstairs rooms in that building was badly cracked and 

_ probably two of the arches and a section of the wall will have to be rebuilt.” 

All of these institutions for which funds are needed are ‘‘going” institutions, serving the cause 

of Christ in India. Some of them have served more than half a century, molding Christian life and 
_ character, serving God and serving man. 


The Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 


ety ask your gift to put them again into Christian service. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION — If your name and address as printed above is not correct, please 
send us a postcard at once giving correction and also old address. This is important. 
Every request for change of address from the Post Office now costs us two cents. 
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O the Branch making the largest percentage of increase in subscriptions to 
the WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND by June 25, 1934. The increase 
will be figured from the Publisher’s March count of subscriptions. 


To. be eligible a Branch must make an increase of fat least 3 per cent. Any and all paid or 
premium* subscriptions, new or renewals sent to the Publication Office between now and June 25 
will count. Anyone, anywhere, who will subscribe will be counted. Motorcade members are 
excellent possibilities; also all former subscribers whose subscriptions have expired and not 
been renewed. 


* Premium subscriptions are granted as follows: 


For five new paid subscriptions ($3) sent to the Publication Office at one 
time, one free subscription will be granted on request. For fifteen paid 
renewals ($9) sent to the Publication Office at one time, one free subscrip- 
tion will be granted on request. 


Tnis award of One Hundred Dollarsis offered by a friend of the FRIEND who believes that 
an informed constituency may be depended on to sustain the work of the Society and that there is 
no better medium of information than the FRIEND. Let us meet this friend’s challenge with 
a large increase in subscriptions! 

There can be no real defeat in this effort, for although only one Branch can win the award, 
every Branch will benefit in proportion as its FRIEND list is increased. 
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THERE IS NO’ UNBEEIEF 


There is no unbelief; 


Bs Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 

es: And waits to see it push away the clod 

po He trusts in God. 

ee 

2% 4 : 

25 There is no unbelief; 

oe Whoever says when clouds are in the sky, 

ae ‘Be patient, heart; light breaketh by and by,” 
25 Trusts the Most High. 


There is no unbelief; 
Whoever sees ‘neath winter’s field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow — 
God's power must know. 


There is no unbelief; 
Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 


: Ee ee eee eee 


é Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
a Knows God will keep. 
a There is no unbelief; 
Bes Whoever says ‘‘tomorrow,”’ ‘‘the unknown,” 
pos ‘‘The future,’’ trusts the power above 
Bc He dares disown. 


There is no unbelief; 
The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God's comfort knows. 
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pee There is no unbelief; 

For thus by day and night unconsciously 

is The heart lives by that faith the lips deny. 

2% God knoweth why! 
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All On a Tuesday Morning 


By MARTHA E. ROBINSON, Il-Maten, Kabylia 


Ir 1s Tuesday morning; and as I pre- 
pare to set out with La Fatima to make 
a few visits in a near-by village I see 
twenty wee bits of girlies, anklets jingling 
as their little bare feet seamper down the 
path leading to their schoolroom, where 
merrily they don pink aprons which cover 
up tattered and none too clean gandouras. 
Then I hear them almost tumbling over 
each other as they take their places at the 
little blue tables. Out at the other end of 
the path some twenty girls, over kinder- 
garten age, stand in orderly line ready to 
march into their schoolroom for morning 
prayers before beginning the lessons of 
the day. 

I continue preparing my bag for the 
visiting, making sure that I have put in 
several baby dresses, a piece of soap, a 
few candies, pencil and ‘paper in case 
some one should want me to write a letter 
for her. Of course my Bible and hymn 
book go in along with a few pictures. 

As I close the door behind me I can 
hear the little kindergarten children sing- 
ing, “T’ve two little hands to work for 
Jesus,” and as La Fatima and I make our 
way up the path leading to the village we 
hear the older children singing, ‘Trust 
and Obey.” Somehow, hearing their 
voices makes my heart sing and the Mas- 
ter seems very near as we walk along 
the stony paths to speak to the women 
and children in the villages which have 
no school and no morning prayers to put 
a song in their hearts. 

It is almost the end‘of Ramadan, that 
month during which the Moslem Kabyles 
fast by day and feast by night, so we are 
not surprised to find the women in the 
first house we visit barely awake. We are 
greeted sleepily by the women with dis- 
heveled hair and sad countenances, while 
the unkempt, unwashed little children in 


their filthy rags form such a contrast to 
those little pink-aproned girls with washed 
hands and faces whom we left singing in 
the school where they are taught of Jesus 
who likes clean hearts and clean hands 
and faces. 

A grotesque-looking boy about twelve 
years old comes running into the little 
dark hovel of a house. He is scantily clad 
in rags and his poor body twitches all over 
as he runs and grabs the baby, which he 
covers with kisses, mumbling out some- 
thing quite unintelligible to us. At once 
we realize that he is mentally unbalanced 
and soon the women are explaining how 
he came to be a wandering crazy lad, 
regarded by the Moslems as holy. From 
a very distant village he had wandered, 
deprived of his reason and afflicted with 
this twitching of muscles since that awful 
night when his father and mother had 
been cruelly killed before his eyes. Full 
details could not be given but no doubt 
could we know the truth there would be 
the story of a Kabyle feud with this 
sad ending. 

We listen to the sorrowful tale of how 
one of these women has recently lost her 
only little son by death and also of how 
her little nephew in another village has 
gone blind. As I think of this small boy, 
whose mother also I know, the music of 
the early morning seems to fade out of 
my heart; for I realize that the little lad’s 
sight has been lost forever because of 
the negligence and carelessness of the 
mother who failed to bring him to the 
dispensary in time to save his sight. How 
many times had this woman heard the 
message of Jesus which, had she opened 
her heart, would have aroused her from 
the lethargy so encouraged by Islam. It 
seemed like such a little thing to have 
brought the child to us for medicines, but 
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she had hardened her heart to the Chris- 
tian message and trusted in Moslem 
amulets which had failed to heal her child. 
How terrible a price her little son now 
pays for his mother’s ignorance! Will this 
sad experience serve to turn her heart 
toward Jesus and his followers who per- 
form a healing ministry in his name in 
this Moslem land of ignorance and super- 
stition? Or will she calmly say, as we 
have heard so many hundreds of women 
say when tragic things happen, “Oh, as 
God wills; whatever happens is as God 
wills it and we have only to accept 
tee 

From this house we go to another where 
we receive a warm welcome and are soon 
surrounded by a group of little girls who 
used to come to a weekly class when we 
had money enough to attract some forty 
children by the inducement of a dress at 
the end of the year. Joy returns to my 
heart as a number of children gather 
around me saying how glad they are that 
I have come back even if I cannot bring 
red calico dresses and soap. We sing 
several of the hymns they know, they 
repeat the first Psalm, which has not been 
forgotten, we have a story and a prayer 
and I feel that something of Christ’s 
spirit has been imparted to the children 
as well as other members of the household 
listening in. 

Then on to another house we go to see 
anewborn baby upon which we ask God’s 
blessing. We leave a little dress which 
delights the young mother’s heart. After 
a little conversation with her during 
which we try to leave impressed upon her 
heart a verse from the old, old Book we 
turn to follow a little girl anxiously wait- 
ing for us to go to see her baby brother. 
On up the path we go until we see the 
mother and baby coming out to greet 
us. While I hold another little class with 
the children gathered about me the 
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mother makes me a cup of black coffee 
which I would so gladly escape. But if 
the way into these hearts must often be 
by a cup of coffee, then let coffee have 
its place. 

Glancing at my watch I realize that the 
morning hours have flown. The family 
for whom I was to have written the letter 
to the father in France must wait until 
the next time. La Fatima and-I make 
our homeward way, stopping to chat with 
the women coming from the well with big 
water jars on their backs. AJI are friendly 
and -we resolve to come this way more 
often. We talk of the morning’s visits and 
of the sorrows and joys we have shared 
with these women and children who have 
not yet learned to trust and obey the 
Saviour who loves them so. 

In my heart I breathe a prayer for all 
the open young hearts, as well as for those 
so hardened by sin, and how I joyfully 
praise Him for those little girls in their 
pink aprons who in the morning of their 
lives are learning to sing, “Tve two little 
hands to work for Jesus.’’ As we near the 
station I see the forty of them at play 
during the noon hour and what a beautiful 
picture it makes. But my heart yearns 
over the little ones out in the villages 
away from the Good Shepherd’s fold. He’ 
has sent La Fatima and me to teach them 
too and so we shall soon be going back to 
make more visits that we may help to 
bring them in. 

How happy we are to be able to live 
at Il-Maten, so near the many Kabyle 
villages which need the help and teaching 
we love to give in the name of the Master 
who once walked about the villages 
teaching, healing and blessing little chil- 
dren. He came that they might have life 
abundant and we know that he is Life, so 
it is not strange that we are aware of his 
presence as we walk over the paths of 
Kabylia. 
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The Runaways 


By ANNA GUTHRIE MILES 


“Wuo—oo, Joan!”’ Meta Gardner 
called, and honked the horn lustily for 
good measure. ‘‘Change your dress, 


honey,” as Joan Meredith appeared at 
the door of the screened porch. ‘We're 
going to Springfield to attend that con- 
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cert. Jan Bavoric is to play and we don’t 
want to miss hearing him.” 

“Oh, Meta! I’d love to go — but I can’t. 
This is missionary day and I promised 
Aunt Martha to bake a cake.” 

“Buy a cake, Joan,” Amy Langille sug- 
gested. ‘‘Who’d miss hearing that mar- 
velous music for an old cake?” 

“Well, I’m going to.” Joan smiled. 
“T promised.” ~ 

“What if you did!” Jane Bothwell 
scoffed. ‘‘They avill eat any kind of cake 
and be glad to. They will never know the 
difference, anyway.” 

“Oh, yes, they will.”” Gertrude Walcott 
exclaimed defensively. ‘‘Joan’s cakes are 
simply delicious. We all know that — but 
Joan! This opportunity may not come 
again, not soon anyway.” 

“T realize that, but Aunt Martha made 
my course in domestic science possible 
through the strictest self-denial. You all 
know that missionary work is her pet 
project. It would be very poor return for 
her sacrifice, if I should buy a bakery cake 
and disappoint her. I won’t do it. I 
couldn’t enjoy the finest concert ever, and 
know I had failed her.” 

“Poof! Joan, you know your aunt 
would be the first to say ‘Go,’ if she knew 
about this wonderful violinist. You know 
she would.” 

“Yes, Meta. She probably would. But 
I am not going, and I am glad she doesn’t 
know. The lesson today is on steward- 
ship, too.” 

“You make me feel terrible, Joan. I 
had promised mother and Mrs. Tasker 
-that I would sing this afternoon, but 
finally they let me off to go,’ Amy 
admitted a bit ruefully. 

Meta’s eyes flashed angrily as she 
threw in the clutch with a grinding of 
gears, and above the noise of the starting 
car and the babel of voices, she shouted, 
“Stay at home and bake your old cake. 
Tonight, you’ll wish you had gone.” 

Joan watched the car disappear in a 
cloud of dust and then turned back into 
the house with a wistful sigh. She was 
soon humming happily, as she beat and 
stirred, the concert and the four runaways 
forgotten. The cake turned out beauti- 
fully and she spread the thick layer of 
icing with the joy of an artist in her crea- 
tion. She pushed the damp ringlets of 
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hair off her forehead and stood back to 
admire her handiwork, when the screen 
door slammed and her aunt appeared in 
the doorway. 

“What a marvelous cake, dear!” her 
aunt exclaimed appreciatively. “If it is 
as good as it looks it will be wonderful. 
I was afraid you had gone with Meta and 
her crowd and I would have to do without 
my home-baked cake. It was dear of you 
to stay and I am so delighted with your 
cake. And, honey, I have a surprise for 
you, but I won’t tell you now.” 

“Now, auntie!”” Joan exclaimed, kiss- 
ing the snowy-haired little lady fondly. 
“You didn’t think I would let you down 
— not really?” 

“No, Joan, I didn’t. But you needn’t 
try to wheedle my surprise away from me 
now, so you run and rest a bit and then 
we will have our early lunch.” The phone 
rang and Martha Prentice smilingly 
pushed Joan aside and took up the re- 
ceiver. ‘‘Run along. This is my call.” 
Joan threw her a kiss and tripped up the 
stairs, amused at her aunt’s little air of 
secrecy. 

Joan waited to see that everything was 
in readiness to serve before she went into 
the chapel that afternoon. The meeting 
had begun and she slipped into a seat in 
the rear of the room and wondered who 
the strange young man in the second row 
from the front could be. She decided he 
must be a visiting minister or perhaps a 
returned missionary, and settled down to 
listen to the program of the afternoon. 
Toward the last of it she heard a ting, 
like that of a violin string being tightened, 
and she looked up eagerly. 

Mrs. Tasker rose and beamed at the 
audience happily. “Ladies, I have a very 
pleasant surprise in store for you this 
afternoon. We have with us my friend, 
the celebrated violinist, Jan Bavoric. He 
has kindly consented to play several 
selections for us. I assure you, it makes 
me very happy to present Jan Bavoric 
and I believe you will be just as happy in 
hearing him.” A gasp of surprise and 
pleased expectancy ran around the room, 
but Joan sat stiff and unbelieving until 
she caught the look on her aunt’s face. 
“Her surprise, of course!”’ she thought 
understandingly, and sent back a quick 
smile of comprehension. 
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From the first clear note to the final 
encore number the maestro kept the large 
audience spellbound with his ravishing 
music. His interpretations were so fine 
that one could almost visualize the scenes 
inspiring them. Finally, he tucked his 
violin under his arm and held up his bow 
for silence, smiling into the uplifted faces 
before him. 

“You ladies may wonder what I am 
doing here at your meeting, when | am 
billed for a concert at Springfield. I sent 
my understudy to fill that engagement 
and remained here, because my mother 
loved the missionary cause and taught me 
from a boy to tithe. She taught me that 
I owed a tithe of my time, personality and 
talent, as well as my tithe of money. So 
you find me here this afternoon, doing 
homage to my mother’s teaching and 
giving a small tithe of my time and talent 
for the work she loved the best of all. 
Another thing she taught me was that 
my giving, to be of the most good to 
God’s cause, must cost me something, 
that I must sacrifice something to give. 
You ladies must thank Aunt Mary Tasker 
for my being here and I, too, must thank 
her for the privilege of being here with 
you. I thank you.” He sat down amid 
hearty applause. 

The remainder of the program and the 
closing were like a dream to those under 
the spell of his wonderful music and all 
were eager to meet him and assure him of 
their appreciation. Joan and the others 
who were to serve had slipped out during 
the closing prayer and had missed this 
opportunity. 

“T’ll venture the girls will be dis- 
appointed, when they learn what they 
have missed,’ Joan whispered to her 
aunt, who stood cutting Joan’s beautiful 
cake. ‘‘ Your surprise was simply perfect, 
auntie,” she told her as she took the 
heaped plate and started out hoping to 
be fortunate in being the one to serve 
the maestro. She was too late and she 
smiled sweetly at the more fortunate 
Kathy Winters, who was almost too much 
embarrassed to speak, as she shyly offered 
her plate of cake. Later, Joan was re- 
warded by being able to refill his glass 
with iced tea and she expressed her appre- 
ciation with simple sincerity, which 
brought a compliment in return. 
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“Thanks,” he replied heartily. “Such 
cake as this is worth missing a couple of 
concerts for,” touching a fragment of 
Joan’s cake with his fork. “TI sincerely 
hope the artist who baked this delicious 
cake has enjoyed my music as much. 1’d 
very much like to thank the baker per- 
sonally.”’ 

“She did. And you have.”’ Joan smiled, 
a bit surprised. ‘‘I think you. deserve 
another serving. Just a moment —” and 
she flitted away. As she was returning, 
she saw the wistful look on Myra Dan- 
forth’s sensitive face and pressed the plate 
into her hands and pushed her gently 
forward. c 

“Run along, dear, and meet a kindred 
spirit. Don’t you dare to hide your talent 
either. Good luck, that is a dear.” 

Joan was setting the table for their 
evening meal, her thoughts with the hap- 
penings of the day. ‘Auntie! What if I 
had: listened to the girls and bought a 
cheap cake instead of baking the one I 
did? You would have been deeply dis- 
appointed, of course, and my own dis- 
appointment would have been twofold. 
I should have missed hearing that won- 
derful music, and I think the humiliation 
of having caused you to serve an inferior 
cake today would have been simply 
unbearable.” 

“But you didn’t do it, dear. There is 
a car honking out in front; I believe it is 
the girls now.” 

“Tt is,” Joan exclaimed, as she ran out 
of the door. “How was the concert?” she 
asked innocently. 

“Concert!” snapped Meta, bitterly. 
“Punk, if you ask me. We had the most 


horrible time the whole time we were - 


gone. We had tire trouble and then a few 
miles from Springfield the motor went bad 
and we were so late we didn’t dare take 
time to get any lunch. Bah!” 

“But that wasn’t half of it, Joan. 
Would you believe it, that maestro didn’t 
come after all! Sent a substitute that 
wasn’t as good as our little Myra Dan- 
forth. I never was so disgusted,” Amy 
grumbled. “You were wise to stay at 
home and bake your cake.” 

“Wiser than any of us could guess, I 
think,’ Joan replied soberly. ‘Girls! 
I hate to tell you after all you have gone 
through to hear Jan Bavorie — but — he 
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was at our meeting this afternoon and 
played divinely.”’ 

“Here?” Meta inquired unbelievingly. 
“Not here? Why, Joan, you cannot 
mean it?” 

“But I do, Meta. He stopped over to 
see Mrs. Tasker a little while and decided 
to stay for our service.” 

“Well, of all things!”” Amy exclaimed, 
as Martha Prentice came down the walk 
to confirm Joan’s strange news. “Tithing 
his time and talent and giving when it 
causes a sacrifice. Hu-mmm! Miss Pren- 
tice! I’ve hurt mother and I am posi- 
tively ashamed to meet Mrs. Tasker. She 
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must have known, too. 
tell me?” 

“No. She didn’t, Amy. He came in 
by airplane and was only going to stay 
about a half hour. He changed his pro- 
gram and sent his understudy, when he 
learned about our meeting,” Miss Pren- 
tice explained. ‘‘He came right after you 
left her house and she couldn’t reach you 
by telephone in time.” 

“Well, that’s that.” Meta smiled 
wryly. “That is what comes from running 
away from our duty. Pshaw! I wouldn’t 
have missed him for anything. Bye, folks, 
we musi be getting home!” 


Why didn’t she 
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Some Chinese Villagers 


By MARTHA GRAF, Kutien, China 


RECENTLY, with Grace Ding, our Chi- 
nese evangelist, I went to Lokang, a 
village in which the name of our Christ 
has been preached for many years. In 
later years the people in this hamlet have 
suffered untold agonies at the hands of 
the bandits. In one of the most severe 
raids, about three years ago, some fifty 
families were left homeless, as their houses 
had been burned to the ground. Some 
were captured and others killed. The 
pastor was held for ransom. 

One house that we visited was crowded 
with refugees of different households. 
There was a widow with three boys. She 
is a graduate of our school and although 
she has lost all her worldly possessions she 
yet feels rich in Christ. 

In the next room an eight-year-old 
girl was lying ill with malaria and crying 
for her family. There had been seven of 
them, but all except she had been victims 
of the bandits. An aunt who was taking 
care of her seemed to be sorrow personi- 
fied. More than two years ago her hus- 
band, with some evil associates, climbed 
over the wall into the dormitory of our 
mission school in Kutien, pulled the boys 
out of bed and captured as many as they 
could. This adventure brought them over 
a thousand dollars in ransom. But a few 
weeks ago he came to Kutien on business. 
As he was walking along the street he was 


recognized and put in prison. I tried to 
comfort his wife, but my efforts were 
unavailing. Just think of having to go 
through life without any comfort or help 
from on high! 

I love to think of a visit we had with 
a blind widow, seventy-six years old. It 
was five o’clock when we went to see her. 
She had already gone to bed, for the days 
in her darkness seem so long; but she was 
only too glad to get up again, for she loves 
company. She was exuberantly happy 
just to have us sit there and let her hands 
clasp ours, and for the first time she lifted 
the veil of her past life. 

Her early marriage was blessed with 
four boys and one girl. Only the daughter 
found the way to God, but she constantly 
urged her mother to come with her. The 
idols were too dear; the mother could not 
bear to give them up. Then great sorrow 
visited her home. Her husband and two 
sons, one after the other, were taken from 
her. After the fourth death she cried sc 
incessantly that she lost her physical eyes. 
Then the Lord opened to her the spiritual 
and he became so close to her that she is 
now happy in spite of the fact that the 
one son left to her is an opium fiend and 
is not much concerned whether or not his 
mother has anything to eat. ‘If it were 
not for Jesus I couldn’t go through life 
like this; but my hope and joy are in him. 
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Nothing else matters, for before long I 
shall be with him and see his face,”’ she 
said, smiling as she spoke. 

About thirty young men of this village 
who work during the day belong to the 
Young Men’s Christian Club and every 
evening they.get together to learn to read 
and write, and to study the Word of God. 
I enjoyed my evenings with them so much, 
playing, singing and explaining the Scrip- 
tures, for they revealed a great hunger for 
knewledge and truth. We became so 
much attached to each other that the boys 
insisted on carrying our loads to the next 
place through an almost impassable road, 
and firmly refused to take any money 
for it. 

Among the women I organized a Wit- 
nessing Band, the members of which now 
get together every week for Bible study. 
Their object is also to witness for Christ 
wherever they go. 

The next village we visited is the dark- 
est place I have ever seen. The streets 
and homes are dirty, there are idols in 
every house, and the people look so worn 
and yellow. In practically every house 
we visited there was someone lying in bed 
with the “hot and cold sickness,” which 
is malaria. Early every morning we could 
hear the pitiful cry of mothers calling 
their children’s souls back to their bodies. 
They believe that when people are very 
ill their souls leave their bodies and that 
causes death. 

As soon as we reached this village we 
announced a women’s meeting for the 
afternoon, but before the women had a 
chance to come the place was filled up 
with men. I started to teach them to sing 
some Christian songs to the native airs 
they love so well, and you should have 
seen how delighted they were. It was the 
very first vocal lesson for several of those 
ardent students and even though it 
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sounded very terrible the efforts were 
touching. 

After my voice gave out Grace took 
the men to some other place and I in- 
structed the women, who in the meantime 
were hid around the corners and in differ- 
ent rooms; for out in the country the 
world still belongs to the men. Not only 
here, but in most places, the women seem 
very burdened and sad. They were posi- 
tively fascinated to hear of God’s love, 
and to know that someone loved them 
and cared for them was a great comfort. 
Many decided to give up their idols and 
live a new life in Christ. Realizing how 
very hard it would be to go back into the 
old environment and fight against old 
superstitions and evil customs, one after 
another said, ‘‘Oh, if we could only always 
be with you, then our hearts surely would 
be at peace!’”? These women are longing 
for the best; yet the sacred flame is often 
smothered by oppression, superstition, 
fear and the struggle for mere existence. 

Sorrow sinks much deeper, too, for 
there is nothing in their lives that enables 
them to forget it. They get no change of 
thought or inspiration from books, for 
most of them can neither read nor write. 
The postman does not bring them letters 
from loved ones far and near. There is 
nothing elevating to look at or to hear. 
Nature is beautiful but they cannot see 
that. The whole environment is so de- 
pressing that it is hard to rise above it. 
Truly, Jesus Christ is their only help. 
He alone has overcome the world with all 
its evils; he alone can heal the wounds 
and bring everlasting peace. 

A trip like this brings a fresh realization 
of the privilege it is to belong to him; 
for with him we can be contented and 
happy wherever we are, no matter what 
the outward circumstances may be, 
because to be with him is heaven. 
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A Chumarin 


By CAROLINE WILKIE, Cawnpore, India 


Have you ever heard real wailing — 
the loud wailing of the Orient that pro- 
claims and sobs out its woes in a great 


chant of sorrow broken by tears? Coming 
through the fields of blue-green, yellow- 
flowered thistles, we heard its heart- 
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rending voice of raw and unashamed sor- 
row. Ugly black razor-backed pigs rooted 
around the illsmelling neighborhood, 
among the broken remains of long for- 
gotten grandeur, and a bunch of low mud 
huts lay before us. 

“What is it?” 

“Some woman in grief.” The padri 
sahib answered the all too obvious ques- 
tion in the most obvious possible way. 
The padri sahib is stout and dark and 
solemn. 

So on we went. 

Around the corner of the first hut we 
saw her. Seated flat on the bare earth, a 
soiled cloth veil drawn over her face, she 
rocked back and forth in time to her loud 
monotonous chant of naked sorrow. 

I, being a woman, left the others to sit 
close beside her. 

“And what is the trouble, O Chu- 
marin?” 


The wailing chant ended abruptly, and 


a pink indignant face put in appearance 
from under the soiled cloth veil. 

“Why should I not weep at my fate?” 
Her voice was loud and accusing. Too 
bad this business of interference with a 
woman having her private little weep in 
front of her own bare hut! 

“Why may I not sit here to wail? I, 
who have three small children! And tell 
me, how can I care for them with such a 
man?” 

The wailing was in perilous danger of 
starting again with fresh zeal, but a ques- 
tion or two about the children warded it 
off for the time being, for each required its 
own indignant answer. It turned out that 
the children in question were “that 
chokra,”’ a slim, half clothed youngster of 
perhaps ten, ‘‘this chokra,”’ a little black, 
quite naked fellow of half his brother’s 
age, who nestled close to his mother and 
turned one cross and one bad eye toward 
the interloper, and a “laundi.” The 
laundi made her appearance in the course 
of later proceedings—a slim, tiny, tousled 
young lady with round, wondering eyes 
and what might be a skirt tucked up 
economically around her waist. 

Meantime anger had passed from the 
lyric to a narrative stage, and the loud 
voice proceeded to lay the whole matter 
bare. “He,” it seems, drank. At four 
that very morning, when she and the 
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children were asleep, he had risen and 
stolen the meal she had so laboriously 
gathered and ground, a handful here and 
ten grains there, that the children might 
not die of hunger. And there in the dim 
morning light he had stolen it and sold it 
for drink; and he came back drunk and 
beat her and the bare bones of the chokras 
and laundi. And how cauld she feed 
them? And how could she teach them 
not to become such as he was himself? 
“Ts this not enough to weep. about? And 
yet you asked why I wailed!” 

Again and again in recounting the woes 
of a drunkard’s wife she came back to this 
same accusing refrain: ““Who could blame 
me for weeping at such a fate?” She had 
no mother, no father, no brother to whom 
she might turn. Self-pity filled her eyes 
with tears. 

“She has us,”’ said the women around. 
“We are all one.” 

“But,” an old dame interposed, ‘in 
sorrow we always forget what we do have 
and think only on what we have not.” 

“Yes!” her eyes flashed angrily as she 
heard their words. “Yes! But if I go to 
their houses, he follows and beats them, 
too.” 

“Tt is true,” the women said. 

“And the children, too, he beats, and 
oh! he gives me such galt! Why, why 
should I not weep?” 

Gali stands for unspeakable insult, the 
kind that blisters a woman’s cheek so that 
she cannot raise her head. 

She begged to be taken away — she and 
the children. 

“T will work for you day and night,” 
she said, “‘and you will give me a piece 
of dry bread to eat, and I shall have need 
of nothing.” 

“Tt cannot be,” I said; and then, ‘‘I 
shall have to think.” 

At that a wrinkled crone stepped for- 
ward to explain matters in that sibilant 
whisper of secrecy which is of all tones the 
most audible. She winked her skinny 
eyelids and gesticulated with her skinny 
brown arm to give point to her words. 

““We all speak as she does when we are 
angry,” she said. ‘Wait till her krodh is 
gone and she will follow her husband as 
he follows her to be fed.” 

Oblivious to the prophecy, the chumarin 
talked on of dark things — of how she 
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might have been untrue and might have 
followed other men. Then one woman, a 
philosopher in her way, put in her explana- 
tion of the whole trouble. She was decked 
out with the heavy white metal jewelry 
which marked her as still a favorite in the 
eyes of her lord. 

“Tt is thus,” she said. ‘‘For one day I 
go hungry and say nothing. For two days 
I go hungry. But if I go hungry three 
days I must eat.” 

“Tt is even so.” The drunkard’s wife 
took up the words eagerly. “I should not 
wail were this a matter of one day or of 
two days or of one year. It is the weari- 
ness of every day which breaks the 
spirit.” 

The man himself came when we were 
talking of Christ and God and the love of 
the Father. From her own love for her 
little blear-eyed, cross-eyed boy, she 
seemed to gather some faint idea of the 
great love behind all. ‘Each morning I 
stretch out my hands and say, ‘O Par- 
mesehwar, do good,’’’ she said. Parmeseh- 
war is the common name for the God over 
all. And then — ‘This is the man!” A 
pause of disgust, and again, ‘“‘Let me tell 
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him. I understand all you say. Now let 
me tell him.” 

He was a brute of a man, fat-faced, fat- 
lipped, with watery eyes. 

“She says that what you drink, selling 
my grain to buy it, is a poison like snakes, 
a poison here,” she tapped her head. “It 
makes you mad and a fool and —” 

It is always interesting at least to hear 
your own words mirrored through the 
mind of another. They are so delightfully 
unlike. However, he got some temper- 
ance information, and what it lacked in 
form it made up with a gathering vigor. 

“Yes, it was you made me ery so hard 
that she had to come to dry my tears.” 
The time for a personal application had 
come and it was just as well to interfere. 

But what cao be said to a drunken shoe- 
maker, one leeringly drunk? “No, I will 
never drink,’”’ he promised readily with 
fat, folded hands. 

“We’ve done our best,”’ said the men 
who came up just then, “even to casting 
him out from our brotherhood. But now 
that he is cast out, what more can we 
do?” 
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The Central Committee’s Textbooks on Japan 


By SUSAN C. LODGE 


“JAPANESE WOMEN SPEAK” 

Tue book stresses evangelism. Almost 
on the first page the statement is made 
that methods may vary according to age 
and race but the essential message is 
Jesus Christ to all the world. 

In the early days of Dr. Vincent’s great 
endeavor on the lake in southwestern New 
York some one rose at a meeting and 
asked him how to pronounce C-h-a-u- 
t-a-u-q-u-a. Dr. Vincent’s reply was, 
“With reverence and respect.” So with 
respect and such exactness as our one- 
language tongues will permit let us learn 
to say without halting Kah-wah-e and 
Coo-boo-she-ro. 

A charming cover surrounds the text. 
Buy in summer. The shaded green of the 
grape design will cool any warm day 
even if the first pages do tell of visits 
to Hot Springs. 


When one recalls that the board notices 
forbidding Christianity in Japan stood as 
a warning even up until 1873, a warning 
that heads would come off without delay, 
one fingers the leaves of the book in 
amazement at the list of highly educated 
Christian Japanese women whose dojngs 
are recounted, and these are but a selected 
few. Parallel from among your friends of 
America, if you can, the recital beginning 
on page 13. In 1859 a pioneer missionary 
appeared in Japan. In 1873 the baptism 
of one whom he had influenced for Christ. 
In 1915 the graduation from Wellesley 
of the daughter of the latter. Then fol- 
lowed her marriage, death of the husband, 
further study in Edinburgh, European 
travel for the purpose of acquaintance 
with church work, opening a preaching 
place in her own home, assisting in pro- 
motion of Christian centers, holding chair 
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in theological school in Tokyo, teaching 
in Woman’s Christian College, and she is 
but one of the tolerably busy women 
about whom we shall read. 

If we have had in our homes any place 
for keepsakes we shall be sure to find 
Japanese views and photographs of many 
kinds. Those of the Ainu folks are par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Christianity is essentially the creating 
of a new-mind set and the chapter on New 
Opportunities shows the mind set of these 
women, who have so recently heard of the 
Way, to enter the field of these oppor- 
tunities by providing for themselves con- 
tacts with the upper classes, the lower 
classes, the outcastes, farmers, fisherfolk, 
policemen, factories, doctors, nurses, stu- 
dents, teachers, by personal Visitation or 
the printed page. All through the book 
are little stories of great deeds. 

We are the debtors to whatever influ- 
ence it was in Japan that permitted the 
rank and file to wear the charming colors 
once worn only by the dancers. Chapter 
3 tells us how this change in color schemes 
has had its influence in the flowering out 
of mind and body. What a rich chapter 
for those to study who are interested in 
education; and that means all of us. ‘‘The 
domestic and foreign turmoil of these 
recent years in Japan has at last opened 
the eyes of educators to the fact that 
intellectual and even moral teachings 
without religious training make clever 
rascals rather than good citizens.” 

An impetus to study stepping stones is 
given in Chapter 4. The missionary 
mother laid one stone as she studied how 
to train deaf children. Many have been 
laid in the slums where consecrated young 
women have stood upon them in the very 
ooze of the filth of things. Others have 
laid them at the seaports for drunken 
sailors to step upon, and so on and on. 
Considering that there are only something 
over 305,000 Protestant Christians in the 
country the wonder grows that from the 
percentage of those who are women there 
are being produced enough who are free 
to originate and develop so many forms 
of helpfulness. As is suggested by the 
authors, it may be because the women 
came out from the seclusion of the feudal 
system with the heritage of previous 
buried centuries of power and influence. 
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In the chapter on home makers we step 
across the threshold into a few family 
circles. Miss Kawai tells of five women 
who render distinctive service making 
homes for cabinet members. Of two who 
are behind their husbands in the hardest 
forms of definite Christian service. Of 
three who unite a career with wonderful 
home life, and of others whose homes are 
great prayer centers. To read of them is 
to long for a personal acquaintance 


-with each. 


As we come to the close of this study 
we surely shall have a deepened sense of 
the value of international friendship. As 
we clasped hands in giving and receiv- 
ing gifts at the time of the great earth- 
quake, as on the World Day of Prayer 
we figuratively knelt with these wonderful 
women across the sea, or perhaps literally 
with those who were in our own land, as 
we and they through Peace Groups are 
striving to make a world in which the 
bravery of peace shall be exalted above 
the bravery of war, so we and they unite 
in the call to Christian men and women 
everywhere to 


Go forth in the name of the living God 
And conquer the earth for our King. 


Tur Junior Boox 


When one reads stories of the politeness 
and courtesy of Japanese children it is 
easy to understand why everybody who 
visits Japan falls in love with the children. 
“Friends in Nippon”’ tells of four girls, 
three boys and one man whose homes are 
in Japan and one boy whose parents had 
moved to America. 

The first story is of the time when Japan 
was forced to admit that it was not the 
whole world even though it knew it was 
the heart of the world and that, perhaps, 
is the reason it wins the hearts of all 
visitors today. 

Then there is the little girl Ss did not 
know she had a “thinkery” until the 
Japanese guest at the inn where she was 
a serving maid challenged a friend of his 
who had become a Christian to make 
something of her, being sure it could not 
be done. ‘Could you take a little girl 
drudge and by treating her as if she were 
a person of value in the eyes of God, make 
her seem like one?”’ 
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“Yes, I could,” said the doctor boldly. 
And he did. 

These stories are good for adults, too, 
and one of them should set us all thinking 
how far we, as Christians here, are willing 
to be different from many people around 
us and stand alone for Christ if necessary. 
In the chapter “‘One Night,” we shall be 
reading not of the boy who stood on the 
burning deck whence all but him had fled, 
but of the girl who in paralyzing terror 
protected the rice field from the robbers 
so that her farmer father might have a 
night’s sleep. 

The ricksha man, Number 14, had 
hauled so many people of other lands 
through the streets of his city that he had 
decided that foreigners are a queer race 
altogether and not to be understood in 
any case, but the tall man came to under- 
stand him when he found himself beaten 
at the game in which he was an expert. 


August— 
September 


In Japan a very favorite exercise among 
groups of friends who take walks together, 
or visit places of beauty, is to see which 
one can compose the best poem. One does 
not need a dictionary at hand to search 
for rhyming words, for Japanese poetry is 
a matter of sentiment, and the one who 
has the finest thought and expresses it 
in the most appropriate words is the 
winner. The children are taught to ex- 
press in words the effect that beauty in 
nature has upon them, and the lesson 
that came to a boy from the plum tree 
was that beauty should belong to every- 
one. 

These and the rest of the nine stories 
carry a message to all, and we grown-ups 
can search our own hearts to see whether 
we are really making things different, as 
little Johnny and Peter promised they 
would do when they grew up. 
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The Passing of Old Africa 


By LULU TUBBS, Mutambara, Africa 


Wuenkz is the old, wild Africa in Rho- 
desia? We wondered when, on November 
eighteenth, the chief of Mutambara 
Reserve died. He was anointed king more 
than forty-five years ago before any white 
man trekked into the district. When 
tribe fought tribe he walked bravely 
before his men with bow and arrow, spear 
and battle axe. When the British govern- 
ment came and stopped tribal wars, 
Chief Mutambara quietly obeyed the new 
order and won the respect of white men 
as well as his own people. 

He encouraged Christianity and educa- 
tion and, when death drew near, he asked 
his people to abandon the old evil ways 
of burial. We stand amazed at the influ- 
ence Christianity has had upon the Mut- 
ambara tribe. Evil spirit worshippers 
tried to find where the chief’s spirit had 
gone by juggling bones or pretending to 
talk with evil spirits; but they gave up 
and said they could not tell into which 
mak his spirit had entered. They, as well 
as most of the people, believed their old 
hero’s spirit had gone to the true God. 

In olden days, when a king died a 


virgin was buried alive under his body 
and other people were killed and put into 
the grave. Now the old heathen are very 
much troubled and fear they will be 
struck dead by evil spirits because this 
custom was not carried out for the late 
Chief Mutambara. Many think it will 
yet be done secretly and are afraid to 
travel alone, even for a short distance. 

According to old custom, a king’s 
body was dried on a pole rack over a slow 
fire for weeks. Earthen or wooden pots 
underneath the frame caught the liquid 
which dropped from the drying body. 
We believe the water was used for medi- 
cine in unmentionable ways, and the dried 
body worshipped for three months or 
longer. Chief Mutambara made it very 
plain that he wanted none of this old vile 
way. The people should mourn him a few 
days and then bury his body. 

When he died there was much disput- 
ing. The heathen wanted to follow old 
customs and the Christians wanted to 
carry out the chief’s wishes. 

Mutambara died on Wednesday night, 
and on Thursday there was no school 
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and very little work on the mission. 
Many people — students, teachers and 
missionaries — gathered at the chief’s 
village. Missionaries were asked to enter 
the hut and pray by the dead chief. We 
bent our backs to enter the low door and 
then saw blue cloth draped from the low 
grass roof over at one side and down, cov- 
ering the body. One of the five wives who 
survive him sat softly brushing flies with 
a sprig of leaves. After prayer in the hut, 
we sat on chairs and boxes in the blazing 
sun with a great crowd sitting all around 
on the ground, while a service was held. 

Later in the day word came from the 
British police that official notice had been 
taken of the chief’s death and the people 
could follow usual customs of mourning. 
Men stood in rows and shot volleys, 
drums were beating and the people 
dancing and shouting mournful dirges. 
Some softly clapped their hands over the 
mouth while shouting. Sham battles 
took place, pretending to drive rival 
tribes from the village. This was in 
memory of the time when tribes had to 
fight to save their kingdom. Morning and 
evening for days we heard beating of 
drums and shooting of guns. 

The first day the chief lay dead, a 
beast was killed to feed mourners who 
came from afar. Friday the crowd in- 
creased and three beasts were used. Sat- 
urday more were killed and so on until 
fourteen animals were slaughtered. At 
the entrance to the chief’s village a red 
rag was raised on a pole far above the 
tree tops. Another one was tied to a pole 
over the hut where he lay; and as they 
carried the body to the grave this red 
signal went ahead. It represented blood- 
shed and death in the olden days. 

Saturday there was great discussion 
between old and young. Should the body 
be kept or buried soon? The third day 
was rapidly passing and stench from the 
body was overpowering. The young 
people won, as it had been the chief’s 
request to be buried soon. 

He had asked to be laid in an old stone 
inclosure used for.a fort in times past. 
The stone wall was about five feet high. 
Some objected and started digging near 
his early home, where he had taken a 
young bride more than fifty years ago. 
They struck rock and immediately de- 
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cided his spirit was objecting, so the grave 
was made in the spot of his choice. It was 
about seven feet deep and at the bottom 
a shelf was dug in one side so the body 
could lie easily at rest. 

About three o’clock on Saturday, we 
climbed the winding path up the wild 
mountainside, to the grave. Warriors 
went ahead with guns, spears, bows and 
arrows and battle axes. They were fol- 
lowed by others carrying the bier. This 
was made of poles and tied with bark. It 
was surmounted by a circular frame 
attached to sides and ends, excluding all 
sight of the body. This canopy, about 
three feet high through the middle, was 
covered with white cloth and flowers. 
The latter were brought from the mission 
by a daughter who is a fine Christian 
teacher. At the head of the bier were the 
horns of a buffalo which was killed by the 
chief when a young man. Wives, sons and 
daughters, relatives and many neighbors 
and friends followed chanting the mourn- 
ful death dirge. 

At the grave sentinels with guns were 
stationed, one at the head, one at the foot, 
and one on each side. There were two 
squads of soldiers, one at the foot and one 
at the head of the grave. The mission 
choir sang, a service was held, mission- 
aries and a government official spoke 
words of praise and sympathy. 

After the service some Christians 
stayed to help, and to see that no one 
was buried with the body. A few things 
were put into the grave, such as pieces 
of cloth, elephant tusks, and two hoes 
which were beaten out of iron fifty or 
sixty years ago. We were told that 
according to custom the grave would be 


watched three days and nights to make 


sure the body would not be stolen. After 
that they may still watch for some time. 
The guards are chosen from a special 
family which has inherited the task for 
ages. There are two of them and they 
will receive five cows each for pay. We 
are told that anyone attempting to enter 
the stone inclosure without permission 
will be killed. 

Sunday, men hastened to erect a pole 
and grass shelter over the grave for fear 
of rain. It was the duty of the five wives 
to mix mud and make a smooth surface 
raised six inches over the grave. When 
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this was nearly finished, they made much 
noise, beating drums, shooting guns, 
dancing and shouting. Then two hundred 
people sat quietly down while we held 
vesper service there on the mountain side 
near the grave of a great old chief. 
Christian natives testified to the power 
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of a loving God while many heathen 
listened in wonder. How different from 
the old ways of sixty years ago, when the 
passing of a Rhodesian chief meant fight- 


ing, bloodshed, and the death of many 


walriors! 
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A Young Missionary Sees India 


By VIOLET OTTO WILSON 


Stanley Girls High School, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India 
February 7, 1924. 

Dear Home Forks :— Thisis the birth- 
day of the Nizam, the native ruler of this 
state. We had a school holiday and all 
went to see the review of the troops. His 
Exalted Highness has a splendid army, 
eight battalions of Indian, Arabian and 
native soldiers, of which he is very proud. 
They wear striking uniforms, red and 
yellow and blue, as well as khaki. The 
cavalry made a fine showing. The Ara- 
bian troops rode fine white Arabian horses. 
Wouldn’t they make grand targets in 
time of war? 

The Nizam’s territory, the Deccan, is 
one of the most fertile regions in India, 
yet large tracts of it are not tillable. Sev- 
eral legends seek to explain the numerous 
scattered rocks and the huge piles of 
boulders. One tells that when God 
created the world he threw all the debris 
down on the Deccan. But that defames 
my new home, I think. I like better the 
one which tells of a beautiful princess, 
the daughter of the powerful king of the 
region. When she became of marriage- 
able age, her father sent invitations to ‘all 
the neighboring princes to appear on a 
certain day with their fine steeds, to race 
for the hand of the princess. Because the 
maid was fair and altogether lovely, the 
fame of this event spread throughout all 
India and even into Persia. Many suitors 
came riding from far and near, all hoping 
for the prize. But only one could win the 
race. All the unfortunate princes were 
then turned to stone. That is why the 
Deccan is so rocky. 

This evening we drove down to the 


fruit bazaar in the old city of Hyderabad. 
Since His Exalted Highness had pro- 
claimed this a general holiday the streets 
were crowded with people. Indian crowds 
are vivid with color. These brown people 
with their black hair and eyes wear colors 
very effectively, too. One sees men with 
green or yellow turbans. Some of the 
Mohammedans wear coats of rich, gay 
silks. Little Mohammedan boys and 
girls, when dressed up, wear shoes and 
stockings, long tight trousers, long gay 
coats and stiff, round velvet caps em- 
broidered with real gold and_ silver 
threads. One little Hindu girl had on a 
purple and yellow underskirt, a blue 
jacket and a pink sari, all of soft silk. 

But the crowd is not all gay and color- 
ful. We saw beggars lined up along the 
road, people with all kinds of infirmities — 
the lame, the blind, the leprous. They use 
all sorts of means to attract attention. 
One little boy was lying down with a fire 
burning on his body. Of course we could 
see that he was well protected from the 
heat by mud. We saw a terribly crippled 
man dragging himself along, talking con- 
stantly and leading a blind man by a long 
stick that he held in his hand. 

There were also several refined-looking 
religious mendicants, who could not be 
classed as ordinary beggars. One espe- 
cially attracted our attention with his 
straight form, quiet dignity, long, well- 
combed iron-gray hair and beard, and 
saffron robe. He was a sadhu (holy man) 
like Sadhu Sundar Singh, only so differ- 
ent; for the peace and joy and purpose of 
the Christian saint show in his face, while 
this man seemed unhappy, searching the 
crowds for something he knew not. 
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March 14, 1924. 

This afternoon Miss Wells took me to 
the home of Mrs. Imudul-Mulk for tea. 
He was director of public instruction be- 
for his death several years ago and his 
English wife continues to live here in her 
spacious home. It was my first zenana 
party. 

Some of the guests were Hindu, some 
Mohammedan, some Parsee and some 
Christian. Most of them were fair — 
probably of Persian descent. All were 
richly dressed. The sari which one of them 
wore was of lovely rainbow net. Some 
saris were embroidered heavily with gold 
and silver or dotted with rhinestones. 
Miss Naidu, Sarojini Naidu’s youngest 
daughter, was stunning with her bobbed 
black hair and red roses, with a green and 
gold sari draped gracefully around her 
slender form. All the women wore Eng- 
lish shoes and stockings for this dress-up 
occasion. 

And the jewels! Long and short neck- 
laces of English sovereigns; heavy wrought 
gold chains; dainty and heavy gold brace- 
lets—arms loaded with them; many 
earrings, some set with rubies, some with 
pearls, some so heavy that they pulled the 
ears down; gold ornaments for the fingers; 
brooches to hold the costumes in place. 
Yes, and you should have seen the heavy 
silver pan (pronounced pahn) boxes that 
some of them brought and kept beside 
them on the floor; for the Indian women 
do love their pan and in these boxes they 
keep the “makings” for it. They take a 
betel leaf about the size of a cottonwood 
leaf, and on it mix various ingredients — 
cloves, cardamon seeds, chunam (fine lime 
from burnt seashells) and, most important 
of all, the betel nut. Sometimes a little 
opium goes in, too. They wrap this all 
up and chew it. The betel nut causes the 
teeth to become all red. 

Others of the women besides Miss 
Naidu had studied in England and most 
of them spoke English. They were of 
India’s favored two per cent of women 
who have studied in schools. 

We had delicious food: dainty sand- 
wiches, cup cakes, fried edibles hot with 
green chillies such as the Indians like, and 
both English and Indian sweets. Our tea 
was served in beautiful lily cups. We had 
limeade, too, in dainty glasses. Later, ice 
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cream was served in the drawing room. 

There was a short program of Indian 
music from zither, drums, piano and 
voices. When it was time to go, these 
Indian women went away in their chauf- 
feur-driven, European-made cars. 

This evening a group of us visited sev- 
eral villages. In a beautiful mango grove 
we found many punthalus (preachers and 
teachers) gathered at the close of their 
month of special evangelistic efforts to 
report to their district superintendent, 
Rev. C. E. Parker. They reported five 
hundred eighty-five conversions. 

On the way home Miss Wells told us of 
a girl who went to the Vikarabad school 
for a little while. Then her mother took 
her out of school and she was married and 
sent to a distant village. Miss Wells lost 
all track of the girl. A year or so later, 
Mr. Parker and some village workers were 
holding evangelistic meetings in the vil- 
lages of that district. Discouraged be- 
cause they could get no converts they 
decided to rest for a day and the workers 
disbanded. 

Mr. Parker had thrown down his 
blanket under a friendly mango tree and 
lain down to rest when a little girl of ten 
or eleven came to him and said, ‘sOeSins 
teach me more about Jesus.” 

“Why, child, what do you know about 
Jesus?” the missionary asked. 

“T was in Miss Wells’s school for a few 
months,” she replied. “There 1 learned 
something about him. I have taught 
these people all that I know. I have 
taught them not to worship idols. Tell 
me more about him, so that I can teach 
them more.” 

That night Mr. Parker held a meeting 
in that village and two hundred people 
came to Christ. 

“And some seed fell on good ground.” 

* * * 
June 19, 1924. 

School opened Monday. We have 
many new girls in all grades and more day 
pupils than we have ever had before. 

-I have been having a most interesting 
time this-week, going out with Miss Har- 
rod and two of her Bible women. I hope 
by constantly hearing Telegu spoken to 
learn more rapidly to speak it. 

Sunday afternoon we attended Sunday 
school in a bazaar close by. There is not a 
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Christian in this bazaar where many 
people live in one- or two-roomed houses, 
all crowded together within the same 
compound walls. They welcomed us and 
a group of dirty kiddies gathered around 
us as we seated ourselves on a doorstep. 
One mother cleaned up her small child and 
brought it after we were well started, but 
the child cried and had to be taken away. 
I suspect it felt strange with a clean face 
and clean frock. 

By the time the Bible woman had fin- 
ished reviewing with the children the 
story of Jesus’ birth and the story of 
Daniel some older people had gathered 
around and to them especially Miss Har- 
rod told the story of the prodigal son. 
She amplified it and adapted it so that 
these Indian people understood it and 
listened eagerly. I did not wonder, for 
Miss Harrod fairly glows when she tells 
these stories and talks to the people 
whom she truly loves. 

In every house this week the Bible 
women tell the story of Daniel. Do you 
suppose they are planting the seed for a 
great temperance movement in India? 

Yesterday I went with one of the Bible 
women to examine one of the small day 
schools over which Miss Harrod has 
charge. There I spent the morning and 
enjoyed it right well. First the children 
sang some of the Christian Telegu lyrics 
that their teacher has taught them and 
told some Bible stories. Then they 
studied out loud, as usual, and I helped 
the ama (teacher) a little by hearing some 
of the girls read, dictating to them and 
correcting their sums. 

The children all came from high caste 
Hindu homes. They were beautiful with 
their brown faces and clear complexions, 
their clean colorful saris and jackets, their 
heavy gold necklaces and silver anklets. 
It was a funny sight to see one of the girls 
wearing ankets and shoes! One child, 
although she has been in the school only 
two years, is reading in the fourth reader. 
Another pretty child of ten is married to 
a lad about her own age. 

It is time now for me to start out on the 
day’s work. I wonder what new and in- 
teresting, or very sad, sights we shall see 
today. There is bound to be something of 
special interest. Salaam! 
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A Few Hours Later 

We returned rather early today so I 
shall continue. Some of the women al- 
ways ask whether I am married and Miss 
Harrod tells them that the custom is dif- 
ferent in our country, that girls need not 
marry, and that I am doing Jesus’ work 
and do not care for marriage. They 
marvel at this, but we foreigners are dif- 
ferent and they accept this as another of 
our inexplicable ways. 

We see the child wives with ine babies, 
the houses without furniture, the dirt 
floors covered with a coat of dung, the 
windowless rooms, the naked children. 
It is their life and many of those things 
may well remain, but how we hope that 
they will hear and understand the stories 
that are told to them and will accept in 
their hearts the One whom to know is 
truth and hope and love and life eternal. 

In one home there were seven girls and 
no boys. The father is a drunkard — 
perhaps discouraged by this awful calam- 
ity that has befallen him. The girls are 
bright-looking and one, a beautiful child 
of about ten, is particularly desirous of 
attending our school. The mother wishes 
her to come and they are going to do their 
best to persuade the father to allow it. 

In another home we found a girl who 
had studied in our school to the fifth form 
and then was taken out and married, 
against her wish. Her home is unusually 
clean. 

In one family there was a sweet-faced 
little girl who attends the small mission 
day school near her house. She prays to 
Jesus every night before going to bed. 
Today her mother and grandmother pro- 
fessed their belief in Christ and said that 
they would worship idols no more. 

In another house we saw a little girl — 
she could not have been more than ten 
years old — who was married last week. 
She smiled at us with wreaths of jasmine 
on her head. The appointed ten days are 
over tomorrow, and then she will go to 
live with her husband. Here’s hoping 
that her mother-in-law will be good to 
her. She seems such a tiny thing to be 
leaving the shelter of her mother’s house! 

With much love to all, 

VIOLET. 
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PRAISE 


I thank thee, Lord, for strength of arm 
To win my bread, 
And that, beyond my need, is meat 
For friend unfed: 
I thank thee much for bread to live, 
I thank thee more for bread to give. 
I thank thee, Lord, for snug-thatched roof 
In cold and storm, 
And that, beyond my need, is room 
For friend forlorn: 
I thank thee much for place to rest, 
But more for shelter for my guest. 
I thank thee, Lord, for lavish love 
On men bestowed, 
Enough to share with loveless folk 
To ease their road. 
Thy love to me I ill could spare, 
Yet dearer is thy love to share. 
— Robert Davis. 


**The Secret of Happiness’”’ 

What did Jesus Christ offer to the world 
in the Sermon on the Mount, this Con- 
stitution of the Kingdom of God? Pri- 
marily the leaven of a new type of citizen. 
The citizens are described in the passage 
which we call the Beatitudes. Verses 
three to eleven of the fifth chapter of the 
Gospel According to Saint Matthew begin 
with the word ‘ Blessed.” The Greek 
word in the original text may also be 
translated ‘happy.’ The late Percy 
Ainsworth, in his very stimulating book 
of sermons on the Beatitudes, gave as the 
title of his book ‘‘The Secret of Happi- 
ness.” Jesus frequently used figures of 
speech and paradoxical statements but in 
this case he was speaking literally and 
very plainly to those who would take the 
pains to search beneath the surface for 
the deeper meaning. 

Several of the Beatitudes deal with 
purifying and strengthening the thought 
life of the individual. ‘‘Thoughts are 
acts.”’ The entire sermon stresses this 
idea. Murderers are those who hate, 
adulterers are those with lust in their 
hearts. No wonder Jesus said, ‘‘ Happy 
are the pure in heart; happy are the meek 
and merciful; happy are the peace makers 
and they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.’ Goodspeed has trans- 
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lated the last clause, ‘Blessed are those 
who are hungry and thirsty for upright- 
ness.”’ The trouble with us today is that 
we do not yearn for uprightness intensely 
enough. We admire those who think 
justly and kindly but we have no con- 
suming passion to do so. 

Religion is radical as well as conserva- 
tive. Its poetic content and faith as well 
as its institutional expressions make any 
great religion conservative, but its ideal- 
ism will also make it radical. In Chris- 
tianity both elements are conspicuous. 
Jesus was to his generation very much a 
radical and Paul was the same. No more 
powerful revolutionary force has ever 
come into civilization than the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 

We need the injection of some powerful 
stimulant which will produce in each of 
the major classes of society ability to 
understand and feel with their fellows in 
other strata. Christianity at its birth and 
in other periods has shown the ability to 
arouse such sympathy. Lewis Browne, in 
his book ‘Since Calvary,’ makes this 
sympathy for the poor the most outstand- 
ing trait of genius in Jesus of Nazareth. 
As he sees it, Christianity, while it was 
winning its way to power, was a religion 
of the underprivileged. 

It was more than this, as everyone 
knows if he is familiar with the early 
centuries of the Christian era, but it was 
distinctly such a religion. Even com- 
munism on a small scale was tried for a 
time in apostolic days, and though it did 
not long survive, the brotherly spirit of 
which it was an expression did survive, 
and went far toward convincing Con-, 
stantine that Christianity was too useful 
a way of life to be stamped out; that, on 
the contrary, it was worth adopting as a 
means of rejuvenating the ancient Roman 
Empire. 

Is it possible to produce such citizens as 
those described in the Sermon on the 
Mount? The answer is that such have 
been produced in large numbers and there- 
fore can be produced. Our gospel was first 
incarnated in Jesus; it must be rein- 
carnated in us. 

We need a new faith in the possibility 
of producing heroic men and women. The 
human race cannot be as sordid, depraved 
and weak as our writers of morbid fiction 
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would have us believe. That such people 
exist in large numbers no one can deny, 
but the finer souls also exist by the multi- 
tude — humble in station, often, but men 
and women who live not for themselves 
but for others. 

Christlike men and women are the sav- 
ing element in our civilization and they 
are worthy to be-called “sons of your 
Father who is in heaven.” 

The early Christians, citizens of the 
Kingdom of God, amazed the Roman 
empire. Their successors, whenever true 
to their Leader, are still accomplishing 
wonders around the world. 

(Condensed from a sermon on “‘A God- 
like Race,” by President Arlo Ayres Brown 
of Drew University.) 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 
“We pray always for you . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.’ 
SEPTEMBER 


1 Munson, Kezia E., India; Overholt, Treva 
B., South America; Woodruff, Mabel A., 


China. 

2 Collins, Irma D. and Tower, Rita B., M.D., 
India. 

3 Harger, Gladys B. and Lybarger, Lela M., 
China; Peet, Azalia E., Japan. 

4 Lorenz, Theresa, India. 

5 McCutchen, Martha L. and Woodruff, 


Frances E., China; Perry, Harriet L., 
Japan. 
6 Cowan, Celia M., China. 
7 Barry, Elda M. and Holman, Charlotte T., 
India. 
8 Brethorst, Alice B., China: Emery, Phoebe 
E., India; Reid, Mabel J., Burma. 
9 Lowe, Mary L., China; McAllister, Hazel, 
Mexico. 
0 Davis, Grace and Rexroth, Emma K., India. 
1 Danner, Ruth M. and Stahl, Minta M., 
China; Mitzner, Amanda, Burma. 
12 Maltby, Christine M., Mexico; Royce, 
Marian D., Malaya. 
13 Darby, Hawthorne, M.D., Philippines; 
Dunn, Agnes D., /ndia. 
14 Dudley, Mrs. Ola, China; Newton, Minnie, 
India. 
15 Albertson, Mildred L., Keyhoe, Katherine 
and Tucker, Alta, Zndia; Shields, Wilhel- 
- mina T., Africa. 
16 Griffin, Alta, India; Miller, Viola L., China. 
17 Hulbert, Esther L., Korea. 
18 a es Esther J., Korea; Suffern, Ellen H., 
hin 
19 Rhbatgle Adella M., Japan; Daniels, 
Martha J., Mexico; Hall, Mrs. Rosetta S., 
M.D., Korea; Hoffman, Thekla A., India; 
Manly, Grace E., China; Sadler, Eva M., 
Malaya. 
21 West, Nellie M. and Wood, Hazel O., India. 
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August — 


Morrow, Julia E., India. 

Morgan, Julia, M.D., China. 

Knapp, Elsie L., China. 

Bear, Irene and Fernstrom, Helma J., India; 
Bunce, Thirza E., Malaya; Chaffin, Mrs 
Anna B., Korea; Van Dyne, Esther H., 
North A frica. 

Schaum, Lydia L., M.D., China; Welles, 
Doris I., and Ernsberger, Mrs. "Margaret 
(OnE iia. 

Latimer, Isabel, South America; Rosen- 
berger, Elma, Korea; Russell, Mary, K., 
China; Smith, Jennie M., India. 


OcTOBER 
Couch, Helen, Japan; Pearson, Mary N., 
Mexico. 
Gongwer, Margaret R., Bulgaria; Jones, 
Dorothy, Stahl, Tirzah and Wheeler, 
cae A., China; Wolfe, Esther Irene, 


Mex 

Eredoricks Edith, Thompson, May Bel and 
Whitmore, Clara B., M.D., China. 

Drescher, Mildred G. and Fehr, Helen E. 
India; Search, Blanche T. and Sprunger, 
Eva F., China. 

Johnson, "Eda L., D. O. and Wallace, L. 
Ethel, China; Power, Elsie M., Burma. 
aaa Lila M., Malaya; Marriott, Jessie 

A., China. 

Caris, Clara A., China. 

Chilson, Elma M. and Doyle, Gladys, India. 

Engberg, Mrs. Lila Kehm and Precise, 
Pearl, India, 

Crandall, Violet B., Africa; Howey, Harriet 

, Japan. 

Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T., Italy. 

White, Laura M., China. 

Davis, Grace C., China. 

Black, Gladys, Philippines; Hollows, Bessie 
A., China; Oldridge, Mary B., Japan; 
Rohde, Eleanora C., Netherlands Indies. 

Anderson, Naomi A., Korea; Charles, 
Bertha D., Philippines. 

Davis, Hazel, Philippines; Hulbert, Jean- 
nette C., Korea; Teague, Carolyn, Japan. 

Knoles, Edith E., South America. 

Fosnot, Pearl B., China; Klingeberger, Ida 
M., India; Lee, Helen Morris, Japan; 
Troxel, Moneta J., Korea. 

Gregg, Eva A., China; Holland, Mrs. Alma 
., India; Odee, Bertha, Philippines. 
Eddy, Mabel and Ross, Elsie M., India; 

Young, Mary E., Korea. 

Gard, Blanche A., Japan. 

Knox, Emma M., China; Miller, Alpha J., 
Africa. 

Vanderberg, Annie, China. 

Wagner, Dora A., Japan; Walker, Joyce E., 
China. 

Decker, Marguerite M., Philippines; Justin, 
Catherine L. and Lawson, Ellen L., India; 
Sinkey, Fern M., China. 

Lefforge, Roxy, China; Robbins, Henrietta 
P., Korea; Traeger, Gazelle, Malaya. 

Burdeshaw, Rhoda A., China. 

cers A. Beta and Willis, Katharine H., 

ina. 


(Addresses given in the May FRrenp.) 


September 


iv 


1934 


A Brief Review of Ada Rose 
Enslow Clark’s Life 


(After the death of Mrs. Clark on May 
10, 1934, this autobiographical sketch was 
found on a pad in her room.) 

I was born on October 1, 1850, in 
Albion, Mich., in a home on Erie Street. 
I’ve no doubt I was very welcome, as a 
brother had come to my parents fifteen 
years before. My father’s name was 
James Champion Enslow. 

My father hewed the timbers for the 
First Methodist Church in Albion and 
was its self-appointed janitor. He built 
the fires in the big stoves at the rear of 
the room and at his home the bread for 
Communion was cut into little squares. 
His wife, my mother, made the com- 
munion wine each year. Unfermented it 
was, sealed as she made it. 

In that church edifice I gave my heart 
to God, at fourteen years of age, and was 
given a class in Sunday school to teach. 
I have loved the Methodist Church from 
the first. Have never deserted it. It has 
been very lenient with my faults and 
generous with its praise of the small things 
I have done for it. 

My education was obtained in the little 
red schoolhouse and Albion College. 
There was no high school in Albion at that 
time, so from the red schoolhouse I 
graduated to the college. My dear mother 
died in 1871, only a short time after I 
graduated. When she saw my diploma 
she showed great satisfaction as she said, 
“T am so glad, you have it. For years I 
have worked for it.” My mother and I 
had been like chums and my heart was 
broken when she died. I remember that 
the agony that came to me was almost 
unbearable. I was twenty years old. 

After a while I taught in Litchfield, 
then in Homer. Finally I became assist- 
ant principal in the high school at Hast- 
ings, Mich. During this year of school 
I was married to the dearest man that 


ever lived, Reuben Emmet Clark, on 


February 23, 1875. My married life was 
very happy. To us were given a son and 
a daughter. All are gone to the better 
land before me — why? I know not. 
After our first baby was born I became 
active in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Jackson, Mich., where I went 
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as a bride into a furnished house, the gift 
of my husband. We reached there in the 
afternoon and I am sure never a home 
looked more beautiful than that. When 
I opened the door I saw the red carpet 
with gray maple leaves all woven in and 
the fire glowing in the diamond stove — 
and it was our home! 

I jomed the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and was made its cor- 
responding secretary. One of my duties 
was to get subscribers to the Frrenp, and 
I did — the largest list ever sent in from 
that society. I have been a member and 
worker in that Society wherever I have 
lived. In 1906 I started the “Mystery 
Box,” which is still in the FRrrenp. 
I. support a girl in Talegaon, India, and 
one in Tzechow, West China, in the 
Jennie Hewes Caldwell School. 

My life here is not ended, though I shall 
be glad when it is for I want to be with 
my loved ones “up there” — my hus- 
band, my darling son and my precious 
daughter. My own dear mother, too, at 
whose grave I sat many hours and days 
after she died, thinking to be nearer her, 
but now I know she would not stay with 
her body in a grave. Oh, no—all of 
them are nearer me than the graves 
where they are buried in Albion, Mich. 
They know no distance. I often feel their 
presence and they are with me in my 
dreams. Thank God! He has been very 
good to me and is still with me. I love 
him and some sweet day I shall go to 
him. Blessed thought! 

I have been superintendent of two 
Sunday schools, Hastings and Rogers 
Park. I am a member of the Rogers 
Park Woman’s Club and write the 
“Mystery Box” and “Mystery Corner”’ 
for the Friends. I also write pieces of 
verse which I am able to sell. 

My last days are being spent in .the 
Methodist Old People’s Home in Chicago. 
I am very content here. It is a good 
home, good eating, good rooms, good 
folks in it. - 

+2 City exe «(1199 + 


To the heart aglow for Thee 
The Valley of the Shadow 
Is like sunrise on the sea! 
Utsunomiya, a Leper. 
Translated by L. J. Erickson. 
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FORWARD MOVEMENT PLANS J 


} 


Prepared under the direction of the Forward Movement Committee 


THERE have been times during the last 
year when it seemed to some auxiliaries, 
to some officers and, indeed, sometimes 
to a missionary, that the door through 
which the gospel of Jesus Christ is to be 
taken to mankind was about to swing 
closed. When poverty had come to our 
women who before gave liberally, when 
to almost every member calls innumerable 
came to aid others in need right here at 
home, it seemed as if the door might be 
closing. When nationalism on the field 
in some places became so strong that it 
looked as if the usefulness of the mission- 
ary might be over and the cause lost, it 
seemed to some that the door was swing- 
ing rapidly. When to all at the home base 
there came in newspapers and from plat- 
forms criticisms of the foreign missionary 
enterprise that many of us knew to be 
ungrounded, as far as our own work was 
concerned, and unfair, it seemed to some 
that nothing could keep the door open. 
But our real Adventurers in Faith went 
on and never faltered in doing everything 
in their power to share the love of Christ 
with the world. 

For next year we are directed to the 
promise, Rev. 3, 8: ‘Behold I have set 
before thee an open door and no man can 
shut it.”” In order to keep this promise 
and assurance before us all during this 
next year the device of the Open Door 
has been adopted. And we are all urged 
to go forward in our great adventure of 
faith through the door that cannot be 
shut by man, and to go with singing. 

“Christ for the world we sing: the 
world to Christ we bring.’”’ So begins the 
hymn chosen for next year. Let every 
woman learn the words so that she can 
sing them all at every meeting, and let 
those who cannot sing repeat the words 
over and over. 

We are asked throughout the year to 
try faithfully and joyously to light all 
three stewardship candles, once each 
quarter, lighting one at each meeting 
when the goal for the month has been met. 
There was never more need for prayer 
for the field, for our own homes and fam- 
ilies and for our own churches and pastors. 


Our women are asked to meet in little 
informal prayer groups this year to talk 
with God of all the problems that con- 
front us. 

As a Society we know the power of 
prayer. Again and again we have seen 
modern miracles come to pass because of 
prayer and the consecration that follows 
real prayer. Just look at the suecess of 
the motorcade, put on at a time of depres- 
sion and wavering, when even to stand 
still seemed a daring feat! Read the 
report in the next issue of the FRimnp. 
But no brief report can give adequately 
the results of that taking of enthusiasm 
and love and good will over the eleven 
Branches. 

The motorcade was made possible by 
praying women. The one who gave the 
large gift is a woman of prayer; the one 
who directed the motorcade as a first step 
secured the codperation of a group of 
intercessors in each Branch who knew 
the time of meetings, the personnel of the 
teams and the problems, and who prayed 
definitely for those particular meetings, 
and those particular people and those 
particular problems. Women, on into 
1934-35 with prayer and song! 

We are asked also to study, this next 
year, and to center our study on Japan, 
seeking to appreciate that western neigh- 
bor of ours and what she is doing for the 
Kingdom of God. 

The new members secured during the 
motorcade must be held or this great 
movement will have been largely in vain. 
Friendship must be offered these new 
members, interest must be sustained by 
fine programs and by giving each new 
member something to do for the work. 
Our FRIEND must be kept going into the 
homes of members old and new or interest 
will lag. Let us not forget our daughter, 
the Junior Friend, and see that more 
copies go to the children in the Sunday 
school, to the missionary band and to 
individuals. 

As missionaries’ salaries have been so 
sadly cut we are asked again to send 
magazines. Letters have come showing 
great appreciation of these magazines at 
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a time when the missionaries could no 
longer subscribe themselves. Let us also 
remember what books mean, especially 
to those cut off from library facilities by 
thousands of miles, and: with their own 
pockets too nearly empty to buy books 
for themselves. Our grant to Library 
Service has had to be cut and so it is 
again “up to”’ the members to stand by 
the missionaries in this, as a love gift. 

Our reading members who themselves 
try to keep up with new ideas and new 
movements are urged to look over the list 
prepared by our director of Library Serv- 
ice, Miss Alice Hazeltine of Columbia 
University (see May Frrenp), and buy 
when possible. Then, having read, send 
to some missionary on the field. Send 
before the book is old and stale, within 
a few weeks at the most after it is 
purchased. (See January Frienp for 
directions for sending.), We want our 
missionaries kept informed and up to 
date and also rested. What more restful 
than a good book! 

The ‘‘ Annual Message”’ will be in your 
hands very soon with the new plans. 
Please read it carefully and then — 

Forward with singing through the 
Open Door that no man can shut! 

Eminy T. SHEETS. 
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Personal Mention 


Miss Ruth Hyneman asks that her 
address be given as American M. E. Mis- 
sion, Shahpore-patti, Bihar, India. It will 
be remembered that she is living in an 
Indian village, as a means of getting closer 
to the people among whom she works. 

It has been called to our attention that 
Mrs. Lydia Oelschlaeger Alm is still work- 
ing under our Society and should be in- 
cluded in our list of missionaries. Her 
address is American M. E. Mission, 
Tandjong Balei, Sumatra, D. E. I. 

Miss Lela Lybarger sends as her present 
address American M. E. Mission, Chung- 
king, Szechwan, West China. This is 
also the present address of Miss Gladys 
B. Harger. Both Miss Lybarger and Miss 
Harger have been at Chengtu. 

The request comes from Rangoon that 
we print the complete address of Miss 
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Mabel J. Reid. Upon her return from 
furlough Miss Reid was transferred from 
Burmese to English work, and should be 
addressed at 6 Lancaster Road, Rangoon, 
Burma. 


Until further notice mail for Mrs. 
J. M. Avann should be sent to 740 Rush 
St., Chicago, III. 
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Happenings Here and There 


There are at least three plants in 
Canada which border on the line between 
fauna and flora. These are the pitcher 
plant, the sundew and the bladderwort, 
whose food consists of insects. The 
pitcher plant has tubular leaves with 
bristles which point downward to prevent 
insects from crawling out after they have 
entered. At the bottom is a little pool of 
rainwater in which they drown before 
being digested by the plant. The sundew 
has tentacles which exude a sticky liquid 
which holds the insect fast until it dies. 
The tentacles also secrete a fluid with 
some of the properties of pepsin which aids 
in the digestive process. The bladder- 
wort is a water plant which has very 
sensitive bladders. These contract when 
touched by its aquatic prey, and suck 
them into the interior of the bladder. 

The great-grandfather of Tom Mix, the 
movie star, translated the Bible into the 
Osage Indian dialect. 


We read that two bullocks which had 
strayed from a cattle fair in Carrickma- 
cross, Irish Free State, entered a hotel, 
climbed a flight of stairs and strolled into 
a room where they surprised the propri- 
etor at breakfast. 

In ancient times the sacred relics of St. 
Columba were carried before the Scottish 
armies, when they went into battle. These 
relics were kept in the Monymusk reli- 
quary, now twelve hundred years old. 
This reliquary has become a national 
possession and will be displayed in the 
National Museum of Antiquities at 
Edinburgh. 

Mass was said for the first time on the 
summit of Mont Blanc, by the chaplain of 
a troop of Boy Scouts from the college of 
Juilly, near Paris. 

(Continued on page 308) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Hellog@eaboek ers for ae Truth 


ADVENTURING IN SociAL RELATIONS 

The world of each individual is made 
up of three component parts: God, my- 
self, others. Social relations are con- 
cerned with the interplay of these parts in 
individual lives as well as in the com- 
munity and world. For our daily medita- 
tion let us consider the adventure of 
Jesus in manipulating these basic ele- 
ments of life. ; 

Monday: He knew and loved God, and 
gave him first place. John 5:44; Matt. 
25:29. 

Tuesday: He understood his own nature. 
“Blessed are they that have understand- 
ing hearts. To them shall be multiplied 
kingdoms of delight.” 1 Cor. 13:4-7; 
1timel5* 1 Lims6: 9-1 

Wednesday: He knew and loved men, 
and gave them the next largest place to 
God’s in his life. John 15:13; I John 3:16. 

Thursday: He understood how to blend 
these elements of life, so that the strong 
and the weak might live together happily. 
Matt. 23:5-12; Mark 10:23-27; Luke 
18: 9-14. 

Friday: He understood that love is the 
power that blends God, myself, others, 
into the pure gold of abundant life. Col. 
3:4; 1 John 3:23; 1 Peter 4:8. 

Saturday: All who adventure must have 
clear vision. Matt. 7:3-5; Phil. 2:4. 

Sunday: He calls us to follow him in his 
perfect relationship with men. 


I used to think him heathen 
Just because — well, don’t you see, 
He didn’t speak God’s English, 
And he didn’t look like me. 
He had a burnt complexion, 
Which is heathen, goodness knows! 
He ate a heathen’s rations 
And he wore a heathen’s clothes. 
But there’s a sprisin’ skinful 
In that one from far away; 
There’s humor in his wrinkles, 
And I’ve heard the beggar pray. 
He’s kind to little kiddies, 
And there’s written in his eyes 
The willingness to render 
All a Christian’s sacrifice. 
Yes, you’d know him for a heathen 
If you judged him by his hide; 
But bless you, he’s my brother, 
For he’s just like me inside! 

A. L. R. 


Personality 
Mors and more we recognize the fact 


that the children of the King should be - 


filled with joy, and that to rejoice is a 
part of our stewardship. 

We who have experienced the joys of 
fellowship, and who delight in our stew- 
ardship, are the ones to show the world 
our gladness of heart. 

Just after Christmas of 1930 Mrs. 
McDowell went to her heavenly home, 
and the following February the Frrenp 
had several pages devoted to tributes to 
this beautiful Christian steward. In one 
of these, Mrs. Townsend told of a Christ- 
mas message sent by Mrs. McDowell just 
before her death, in which are the words, 
“‘Cheerio — it’s Christmas.”’ Mrs. Town- 
send adds, ‘‘Hers was a face illumined, 
for did she not spend herself pointing 
the women ‘there’ to the Lamb of God, 
and the women ‘here’ to the Great Com- 
mission?” All of these tributes empha- 
sized the glow of her personality as she 
worked for the Kingdom. 

Two years later, upon his retirement 
from the active bishopric, at the last 
General Conference, Bishop McDowell 
gave Methodism a benediction of cheer 
when he said, ‘‘I am accepting the inevi- 
table; I am seizing the immortal; and I’m 
greeting the unseen with a cheer.” 

Someone said, “The Master Steward 
gave us three cheers.”” Here they are, and 
each one of them should so radiate 
through our lives as to make us “rejoice 
evermore.”’ ‘‘Be of good cheer, thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” ‘‘Be of good cheer 

. it is I, be not afraid.” “Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
Because of these — forgiveness, compan- 
ionship, and ultimate victory — all Chris- 
tian stewards must radiate happiness. It 
is a stewardship imperative. A steward- 
ship of cheer and joy has been entrusted 
to us. 1 Peter 1, 8. 

Mrs. 8. A. WATERMAN. 


China has no sorrow that Christ’s message 
cannot heal; India has no problem it cannot solve; 
Japan no question it cannot answer; Africa no 
darkness it cannot dispel. 

— Judson Smith. 
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Y go YOUNG PEOPLE 


Mrs. John C. Shover, 610 Livermore Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Beginnings 

Romance always lurks in beginnings. A 
new day, a new year, a new-born life, 
create a new situation in which may be 
played one thing at a time; and herein lies 
the adventure. There are many possibil- 
ities: one must be chosen for each moment. 

Beginnings are apparent and remote. 
Young people often mistake what they 
can see as the real beginning, when in- 
stead the beginning was made long before. 
A new year may serve as illustration. It 
is a time to begin over. But, when one 
really tries to do new things, a host of old 
habits and ways of thinking determine 
how the new year will be lived. For- 
tunately, however, it is a time for check- 
ing up and for making an effort to start 
new and better habits. 

The Standard Bearer year is beginning. 
Have you and the program committee 
thought carefully over the possibilities? 
Have you pointed out the failures and 
weak places of last year and carefully 
planned to improve your work this com- 
ing year? Have you thought over the girls 
of the society — where and how they have 
grown in responsibility and character, 
and where and how they need help? Have 
you planned to reach new girls just grow- 
ing into Standard Bearer age and other 
girls who haven’t as yet become interested? 

Joining the society may be a momen- 
tous beginning for some girl. Who knows 
but setting her feet on the missionary 
highway may start her on years of service 
consecrated to the Master? Hundreds of 
other possibilities surround her. She may 
grow more indifferent and lead an utterly 
useless life because the beginning of the 
ead life was not made by your careful 

elp. 

Sometimes these remote beginnings are 
not recognized. A girl may be watching 
the other girls of the society to see what 
sort of girls they are before making up 


_ her mind to join. She may see several who 


are such good, all-round, adorable girls 
that she wants to be in their society. The 
girls themselves are unconscious of being 
watched. On the other hand, some girls 


of the society may not live up to their 
excellent code and the wee beginnings of 
interest in the stranger’s observing mind 
are of dislike and distrust. It will always 
be hard to arouse her active interest. 

You will notice by the new Program 
Help Book that our September program 
is on peace. Chapter VI of the auxiliary 
textbook is a good background. The fol- 
lowing six programs are spent in the study 
of the book “Typhoon Days in Japan”’ 
by Robert Spencer, a Methodist mission- 
ary in Japan for years. The new Blue 
Print contains all the working plans for the 
year — the goals and an explanation of 
each and a catalogue of printed helps. 
Emphasis is to be laid on prayer and per- 
sonal consecration to the cause of build- 
ing a better world in Jesus’ name. 

If there is no young people’s society in 
your church see what you can do to make 
a beginning. You will have so many in- 
teresting things happening because of 
your contact with girls that you will won- 
der why you didn’t try to organize before. 
You can bring something of lasting value 
into the lives of the girls. There is no tell- 
ing where your influence will end. If you 
are not qualified to assume this leader- 
ship, study the Missionary Workers’ 
Training Course carefully and then check 
your qualifications again. You can at 
least work with and encourage someone 
else to take the lead. 

Necessity inspires activity. Read the 
missionary magazines and letters. You 
will realize how seriously the work needs 
whatsoever you have to give. Schools 
have had to be closed and children sent 
home without ever a hope for more educa- 
tion. Missionaries are giving of their own 
small salaries to help the needy people 
whom they see, when funds are not sent 
out from our society. We have felt the 
depression here, but they have felt it more 
where there are no community schools, 
nurses, churches, and no Christian policy 
of helpfulness. 

Save the price of your little indulgences 
to give toward a new hospital. Our 
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STUDENT 42 


Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


A Wonderful House Party 


STUDENT government presidents, hon- 
orary junior women, outstanding campus 
leaders — and a week-end in the charm 
and hospitality of a beautiful home in 
Ithaca, New York! That doesn’t sound 
like a missionary conference, does it? But 
that is what took place at the home of 
Mrs. Robert Curtis Osborn on the week- 
end of April 28 and 29. 

It was the idea of Mrs. Osborn, who 
is student secretary of the New York 
Branch of the W. F. M.S., to some day 
have a small conference — not necessarily 
of ‘‘mission-minded”’ people but rather 
of representative college women of today; 
a conference where campus leaders might 
meet together and under the leadership 
of some one—she knew not whom—might 
face the question of a World Program of 
Christianity. Then Mrs. Osborn came to 
know Mrs. D. C. Baldwin and Mrs. 
Howard M. Le Sourd. She knew at once 
that they were the type of leaders for 
whom she had been looking. 

So it was through the kindness and 
generous hospitality of Mrs. Osborn that 
four girls from each, of the following col- 
leges, Cornell, Syracuse, Elmira and Wells, 
were invited to such a conference in Mrs. 
Osborn’s home in Ithaca. 

The conference opened with a tea on 
Saturday afternoon, followed by a dis- 
cussion period. Mrs. Baldwin was in 
charge of the opening session. She di- 
rected our thinking along the five ques- 
tions on foreign missions most frequently 
raised by college students as she and Mr. 
Baldwin had interviewed them during the 
past winter. The problem of ‘Why 
Missions” was attacked from every side. 
Many questions were asked by the girls, 
for these very same five questions were 
perhaps our own stumbling blocks to 
belief in foreign missions. The philosophy 
of World Christianity was so soundly 
brought before the group, and the ques- 
tions asked were so concisely and con- 
vincingly answered, that by Saturday 
night we found ourselves with firm con- 


victions on the value and strength of the 
Christian mission abroad. 

Just before bedtime the twenty girls 
who only that afternoon had come to 
know one another gathered around the 
fire in the Osborn living room and in deep 
Christian fellowship held evening devo- 
tions. With only the light of the fire we 
sat around singing hymns and listening 
to poetry read by Mrs. Baldwin. Then 
bowing before our God in prayer we 
closed our evening worship. 

Sunday morning broke clear and bright 
—and with the rich experience of the 
preceding day we came together that 
morning eager for a new day in which to 
“live” the thing we had learned. But did 
you ever feel the inner urge to “‘do some- 
thing’ and feel at the same time that 
you knew so little about how to do it? 
Some of us felt just that way on that 
Sunday morning. We thought of our 
campuses back home and wondered how 
we could possibly carry back even a spark 
of the light which we had seen. The 
answer to our query was Mrs. Le Sourd. 
She led the Sunday discussions and from 
them we gathered dozens of valuable and 
workable suggestions of things we might 
do back on our home campuses to bring 
the challenge of a World Program of 
Christianity before our fellow-students. 
Closing the conference with brief but 
sincere and inspiring messages, both Mrs. 
Baldwin and Mrs. Le Sourd gave to us a 
challenge that sent every girl forth with 
new ideas, new hopes, and new plans for 
such a world program. 

To Mrs. Osborn we offer our thanks for 
the hospitality of her beautiful home. 
To Mrs. Baldwin and Mrs. Le Sourd we 
give our deep gratitude for imspiring 
leadership, to college women everywhere 
may we suggest that you try such a con- 
ference — and ‘‘having seen the ideals of 
World Christianity at their best you, too, 
with us will be forever dissatisfied with 
the second best.’ 

Bernice H. Merepira, 
Syracuse University. 
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Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Did you ever measure yourself against a wall? 
Did you smile as you moved the line? 
Ah! The privileges which shal! be mine 
When [ am this tall! 

Growing children, feeling the limita- 
_ tions of childhood and the innate longing 
for adulthood, will measure themselves 
against a wall, or each other. We con- 
tinue to measure progress all through life 
by using the standard of the fleeing goal. 
Some folk think a standard a static thing, 
like the Rock of Gibraltar, or the Laws 
of the Medes and Persians, which cannot 
be changed. They no doubt have reached 
this conclusion by continuing from child- 
hood to measure their own progress 
against the accomplishments of a friend 
or an acquaintance. Used in this way a 
standard may paralyze growth instead 
of aiding it. 

In his letter to the Galatians, Paul 
urged his followers to measure their 
attainments against their own  back- 
ground, and ‘“‘not in comparison with”’ 
the progress of others. When we pause 
to consider the methods used by some of 
our church organizations to determine 
progress, and when we consider some of 
the items which we find listed as the deter- 
mining factors in progress, we are not 
surprised to learn of retrenchment along 
the line of advance. 

The Wesleyan Service Guild has intro- 
duced a standard for measuring the 
progress made by each individual organ- 
ization. The reports for the past three 
years now on file with the central com- 
mittee show that units have increasingly 
found this method helpful. In the near 
future a more detailed report will be made. 
We have abundant evidence to show that 
our method fulfills its purpose, namely, to 
furnish a plummet line for each individual 
unit as its members grow into closer fel- 

lowship in endeavoring to follow Jesus’ 
way and help build his kingdom here on 
earth. 

Mary E. Gorpon. 
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Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 
2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Checking Up 

The year will soon be closing and an- 
nual reports will be called for. These 
reports are very important and absolutely 
necessary if we are to work together for 
the good of our Society. It is not always 
easy to fill out report blanks and perhaps 
it is difficult to understand the reason for 
all the figures, but it is only by careful 
consideration of reports that the national 
officers can determine some of their 
policies. 

But is the work of checking up com- 
plete when report blanks are filled out 
and mailed? What about our own per- 
sonal checking on our work? Perhaps it 
would be well if all of us would check our- 
selves on such questions as the following: 

1. Have I done all that I can to under- 
stand the children whom I lead? 

2. Have I adapted the program to their 
needs, or have I tried to fit them into the 
program? 

3. Have I given the children oppor- 
tunities to develop their own program, or 
have I given them a ready-made program? 

4. Have I contacted the homes of the 
children? 

5. Have I tried to fit my program into 
the total picture of the child’s activities 
at home, at school, and at church? 

6. Have I been intelligent in presenting 
the work of the W. F. M.S. to the chil- 
dren? 

7. Do they feel themselves a part of a 
large useful organization? 

8. Have J] made sure that they are con- 
scious of the purpose of the W. F. M. 8.? 

9. Have I worked faithfully in trying 
to carry out the plans of the Society? 

10. Have I made every possible effort 
to reach all the Methodist children in my 
community? 

11. Have I kept in mind the aims of 
the junior leader as found in the Hand- 
book? 

12. Am I ready to build on what has 
already been done, in my plans for a new 
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year of activities which will help little 
children to follow the way of unselfish 
Christian living? 

O Lord of life and God of love, 

Make us to know, we ask, 

The beauty of the trust we bear, 

The glory of our task. 

Strengthen our hands and cleanse our hearts, 

Lighten our eyes, and make 

Us worthy of our calling, for 

The children’s Master’s sake. Amen. 

— Nancy Byrd Turner. 


+* Bitl>-exm<i1}2> »* 


Young People 
(Continued from page 305) 
Thank-Offering project is the building 
fund of the Foochow Christian Union 
Hospital. That new and larger building 
may be the beginning of a happier, 
healthier life for many. 


+ Bith-exam<Q> ++ 


Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 303) 

The new Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
Liverpool, England, will have at its 
summit a figure of Christ, sixty feet tall, 
which will be illuminated at night to 
guide ships far out at sea. 

Bermuda does not allow automobiles on 
its highways, but nevertheless it imports 
automobile tires. They are second-hand 
ones, which are used as buffers along the 
docks to protect the piers from the 
bumpers of ships. 

An unusual fight was witnessed near 
Calcutta. A crocodile spied a tiger asleep 
on the banks of a canal and dragged it into 
the water. The roars of the tiger aroused 
the villagers, who watched the terrific 
struggle of the tiger to free itself from the 
jaws of the crocodile, which finally dived 
with its prey and disappeared. 

Islam has been busy in Europe of late 
years. An Islamic missionary society 
formed in Europe has built mosques in 
Paris, Berlin and Woking, England. 
Hundreds of Europeans are said to have 
accepted the doctrines of Islam though 
not its permission of polygamy. 

A complete set of models of Napoleon’s 
soldiers, numbering nine hundred, has 
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been presented to the Royal Museum at 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Artificial flooding has enabled a steamer 
to pass the Dnieper Falls in Russia so that 
now, for the first time, the Dnieper River is 
navigable throughout its whole length. 


A new electro-surgical device is an- 
nounced which in some cases will restore 
to life a seemingly dead person, by the in- 
troduction of a special needle into a cer- 
tain muscle of the heart. 


Air service between London and Cape- 


town has been reduced from eleven to ten 


days in each direction. 


C. T. Stevenson, head of the federal 
narcotic bureau in Hawaii, says that the 
smoking of opium in Hawaii is decreasing. 
He estimates that the consumption of 
opium in the islands has changed from 
three thousand five-tael cans monthly in 
1921 to five hundred cans now. This he 
explains by saying that the older genera- 
tion dies or returns to China, and the 
younger generation does not acquire the 
habit. 

London taxpayers are complaining be- 
cause they pay over $23,000 a year for the 
upkeep of the Royal London militia which 
exists only in name. 


Inaccessible retreats, once inhabited by 
the ‘“‘holiest of monks,” have been un- 
earthed in the desert sand some two miles 
from Wadi Natrum, Egypt. 


Out of every tax dollar spent by Ken- 
tucky, forty-two and nine-tenths cents 
goes to roads. 


Mrs. Nellie B. Donohoe has been ap- 
pointed acting postmistress of Oakland, 
Calif., a post which pays a salary of 
$7,000 a year. 

Of twenty-nine military strongholds 
built in Ohio during the wars with the 
Indians and British, only one bore the 
name of a woman — Fort Amanda. 


Scattered over this country there are 
more than two hundred fifty registered 
women cobblers. 

Well preserved and in its original 
wrapper, a New Zealand newspaper 
mailed fifty-two years ago has recently 
arrived at the postoffice at White Lake, 
N. Y. It was mailed by Frank Huff to his 
mother, both now dead. ; 
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Tae New Lire Movement 


Miss Margaret Seeck writes from Nanchang) 
China: — A few days ago I was on the train 
which runs between Kiukiang and Nanchang. 
The countryside was beautiful with its many 
fields of yellow mustard, the rice fields and veg- 
etable gardens. Here and there we saw the 
clumsy water buffalo working in the field or 
carrying on his back a dreamy boy dressed in 
blue. At all the stations and between stations 
block houses had been built or were being built. 
In these soldiers are stationed to protect the rail- 
road from bandits or communists who have made 
several attempts to take the railroad. 

On the train» there were many signs of the 
“New Life Movement”’ which has been in prog- 
ress in Nanchang for several weeks. On placards 
were written in Chinese characters different ad- 
monitions such as: ‘‘Observe cleanliness,” ‘‘To 
protect public property is an index to your char- 
acter,’ and “To preserve order promotes your 
personality.’’ The train was much cleaner; pas- 
sengers did not throw as much on the floor as 
usual and the toilets were fairly clean. Several 
times during the day they were flushed with 
water and at each stop they were locked. Unless 
you know how conditions were before this you 
have no idea how much improvement this New 
Life Movement has brought about. 

The movement was intended to encourage per- 
sonal and public cleanliness, punctuality, indus- 
try, courtesy and simplicity. All religious 
workers, students, teachers and business people, 
as well as officials, participated in it. The police- 
men were given special training and have greatly 
improved in their service. The plan was to visit 
every home so that all would be instructed and 
influenced. Our students went in groups of twos 
and threes to the district assigned to them. In 
some homes they were welcomed but in others 
the older women didn’t want to be told by high 
school girls how to be clean and sanitary. 


Two WeEppDINGS IN KorgEa 


Miss Zola Payne writes from the Union Christian 
Hospital in Pyengyang, Korea:— Last week I 
attended two weddings. The first was that of 
Dr. Pak, one of our young Korean doctors here 
in the hospital. He married the daughter of Dr 
Lee of Severance Hospital. 

The wedding was unique in several ways. 
First, it was on time. We were told that it would 
be at 1 p.m. and it was. We are used to the 
Orient and so, thinking it would not be on time 
and we could not stay to eat, as we had another 
engagement, we ate before we went, and so had 
two meals. 

The bride was dressed in the old Korean cos- 
tume and looked very sweet. The groom, too, 
was dressed in that style and they had no music 
to. march to except the crowing of a neighbor’s 


' cock. It was also unusual in that the bride had 


no attendants except her father to give her away 
This I thought was mighty fine, inasmuch as girls 
have never been treated with much honor in this 
country. It was a simple, beautiful, Christian 
wedding. 

The second wedding was very different. It 
was in the Sin Li Church. The bride wore white, 
with a veil, and carried flowers. She had three 
bridesmaids and there were two flower girls and a 
ring bearer. The groom, too, had three at- 
tendants. 

I played the wedding march and had to wait 
about an hour and a half after the announced 
time before the wedding began. Altogether I was 
there five hours and a half, while the other wed- 
ding took but an hour and a half. They were not 
alike at all, but I enjoyed both of them. 


A Missionary MatcHMaKER 


Miss Margaret Hermiston wrote from Delhi, 
India, on April 11:— It is probably about 105 
degrees in the shade outside, this very minute. 
In my office it is 86. A month ago the highest 
temperature was 71; the lowest now is nearer 
80. ‘‘Keep on the sunny side, always on the 
sunny side” doesn’t fit India at all, in the hot 
season! 

A church worker in India is called upon to do 
some things that one in the West would never 
be asked to do. For instance, recently, when I 
was visiting, a woman asked me to get a wife for 
the brother twenty-two years old, ‘‘a good young 
man; he never drinks and never smokes.”’ I was 
rather startled at the request and at first did not 
pay much attention to it. Later, the mother of 
the lad made the same request. 

Realizing then that they were very much in 
earnest about the matter I made inquiry about 
the young man from our pastor. Finding that he 
was all right, I wrote to the principal of one of 
our schools asking if she had any marriageable 
girls. She replied that she had; that an orphan 
named Bella would be quite suitable. 

I told Peter about her (that is the young man’s 
name) and suggested that he go to the school and 
see the girl for himself and let her see him. They 
could talk the matter over and decide whether 
they would like to marry each other. That was 
just a few weeks ago. 

Last week the sister I have mentioned and 
Peter and the bride called to see me. How I hope 
the marriage will turn out to be a happy one! 

Yesterday I called to see an Indian lady who is 
a health worker in the city. On the sixteenth of 
this month she is going to marry a2 man who is 
working in Delhi, but is from South India. They 
are very fine young people. 

The lady said to me in English, ‘‘You know 
I don’t care about riches. All I care about is that 
my husband be a God-fearing man and that he 
love me.”’ I though that was very fine. She told 
me that before her mother died she expressed her 
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wish that her daughter marry a good man. Her 
wish is being fulfilled and the daughter said she 
hoped her mother knew. 


A Lirrite Curitp SxHatt Leap TuoEem 


Miss Glora M. Wysner writes from Algters, 
North Africa: — A Kabyle schoolmaster brought 
his little daughter to Les Aiglons for he wanted 
her to have an education — to be different, more 
advanced, than the other children in the huts in 
the mountains. How eagerly he read each word 
written of her progress in school. How proud he 
was when Hanifa herself could write to him. Then 
vacation time came and Hanifa was ready to go 
home. Was what she had written to her father, 
was book knowledge, all that she knew? Ah, no, 
she had something far more precious than that. 
She had learned to sing about Jesus, she had 
learned many Bible stories, and Bible verses were 
one of her most precious memory possessions. She 
had opened her heart in the simple way that 
children do to religious teaching. ‘‘May I take a 
New Testament home with me?” she asked as she 
was leaving. How she treasured the one given 
her. 

One very hot summer day, a few weeks later, 
we climbed the hill to a little Kabyle village and 
there we found our dear little Hanifa and her 
family. ‘What have you done to my daughter?”’ 
asked the proud and happy father. “She is so 
changed, so polite, so kind, so loving. When she 
came home she asked if she might pray as you had 
taught her to pray at Les Aiglons, and she prays 
now every night when she goes to bed.”’ 

Then the father told us that he would always 
leave the child free to choose her religion and to 
worship as she liked. We talked for a long time 
with him and he told us that he is no longer a 
practicing Moslem, that he believes there is some 
kind of a God somewhere but beyond that he 
does not know, that he does not pray himself but 
he seemed to find comfort in the prayers of 
Hanifa. 

“Tf my daughter believes, I’m glad she prays,” 
he said. We went away praying that his little 
child would lead him. 

Very recently Hanifa has been ill. She is an 
interesting child to care for and always has plenty 
of questions to ask. In the Bible class and devo- 
tional services she is one of the most wide-awake 
and one of the most sensitive to spiritual things. 
When being cared for during her illness she sud- 
denly asked one day, ‘‘If my father should die 
would he go to heaven? He isn’t a Christian, you 
know.” The father is on the child’s heart. How 
often the parents are reached through the chil- 
dren. We trust Hanifa will lead her father to 
Jesus Christ. As time goes on we feel more and 
more certain that the Kingdom will come to 
many huts in the mountains through children 
like Hanifa. 

A Girt or Srxus 

Miss Alberta B. Sprowles writes of a plan at 
Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan:— As next November 
will bring the sixtieth anniversary of our girls’ 
school at Aoyama, the graduates had a meeting 
to decide how to express their loyalty and appre- 
ciation to the school. 

They were much touched to hear of the legacy 
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of our friend, Miss Skeer — $5,000 to the school— 
and of our desire to have that legacy begin the 
Chapel Fund, which all agree is our greatest 
need. They decided to present the school with a 
gift of money, and so be the second donors toward 
the chapel building, and to raise that gift for the 
sixtieth anniversary. 

Of course many of our graduates are young and 
have no money of their own, but the plan is to 
have them give something with the figure siz in it, 
from sixty sen (which at present, in our money, 
is about twenty cents) to six yen, sixteen yen, 
twenty-six yen, sixty yen—all suggesting our 
sixty wonderful years at Aoyama. The sum at- 
tained may not be large in money but it will be 
Pane with love and devotion to the mother 
school. 


Our KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 


Mrs. Lillian M. Swearer, Konju, Korea, sends 
the following: — The kindergarten children have 
done better work this year than any other year 
since I have been in charge. AS a rule in their 
homes Korean children are raised on the prin- 
ciple that they should have whatever they want. 
Therefore, their actions leave a great deal to be 
desired, and when they are taken to church or 
anywhere it is impossible to control them. After 
being under the kindergarten discipline for a 
short time they become well behaved and seem 
entirely different children. 

This year we graduated six girls from the high 
school. Although we begin the first year with 
thirty or forty they get less and less because of 
the difficulty of paying even the small fees and 
the board which is now only two dollars and fifty 
cents a month. Of the six girls who graduated, 
two are to be married, one has gone to Japan to 
study and one to the Kindergarten Normal School 
in Seoul. The other two have no immediate 
prospects but one will probably be used to help 


in a country kindergarten. The girl who has gone - 


to Japan to study has been at the head of her 
class all through the primary and high school. 
She lived about three miles away and had to 
cross a river to reach the school but during all 
the years she missed very few days and was never 
late. In the winter she crossed the river on ice. 


As Tory Do Turnes in SoutH AMERICA 


Miss Rhoda C. Edmeston writes from Buenos 
Aires, Argentina: — Delia Benech, dark-eyed and 
dark-haired, is one of our graduates. She is a 
Waldensian girl, and has charge of a little church 
under the supervision of a pastor who lives in an- 
other place. Her people call her affectionately the 
pastorcita or little minister. She preaches, has 
charge of the women and children’s work and the 
Sunday school, and has another piece of work for 
which her training in the Institute specially fitted 
her. During the year the Waldensian church has 
regular classes for catechumens. Delia has charge 
of that and teaches two or three of the courses. 

This summer she and Cecelia Malan, another 
of our graduates, are planning to work together in 
their daily vacation Bible schools. Cecelia will 
come to help Delia in hers and then Delia will go 
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Cincinnati Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. C. A. Raymond 
Branch Secretary of Literature 


SumMER ScHOOLS 


Again Cincinnati Branch sends greetings to 
the other Branches and gratefully acknowledges 
the helpful suggestions received in past months. 
As a Branch we have emphasized one depart- 
ment which we consider our most effective pro- 
motional work and that is the summer schools of 
which we have five. These have been used as 
training centers in every department of mission- 
ary work and of late the emphasis has been on 
young people and children, hoping that through 
this there may be no falling off in membership in 
future. 

The oldest and largest in point of attendance 
is Lakeside on the shore of Lake Hrie, July 22-27. 
This school has one advantage over the others in 
that it is in session at the same time as the min- 
isterial Bible Conference and combines part of its 
program with that of the Bible Conference, thus 
hearing some of the noted speakers present. This 
year the address of the opening Sunday was 
given by Dr. John A. Makaye, Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. Dr. Rollin Walker of Ohio 
Wesleyan University had the morning devotions 
for the Bible conference which the school shared 
as its devotional hour. The other evening speak- 
ers were Mrs. E. Stanley Jones and Mrs. C. C. 
Peale. Mrs. W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., Branch presi- 
dent, was dean, with Mrs. J. M. Dolbey and 
Mrs. C. C. Long assisting. 

Lancaster School is in session July 31—August 4 
at the campgrounds in Ohio, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. C. B. Smith, dean. Lancaster has for 
years lived up to its name School of Missions, giv- 
ing regular training in methods, textbook and 
devotions. It also excels in its housing methods 
and programs for young people and children. 

Franklin School, June 26-29, always has an 
unusual group of speakers. The outstanding 
feature of this school was the mother and daugh- 
ter luncheon at noon June 26. Mrs. F. W. 
Stanton was dean. 

Bethesda is unique in being a one-day school 
with speakers on subjects pertaining to next 
year’s work, a fellowship luncheon at noon and 
young women’s supper and closing vesper service 
for all. 

At a time of year when the glorious Smokey 
Mountains beckon most seductively to weary 
city dwellers, Gatlinburg (Tenn.) school was in 
session, July 9-13. In such a setting this newer 
school has before it a great future and we are sure 
will become one of Cincinnati Branch’s places of 
real spiritual and missionary inspiration. 

At each school a room is set aside for literature 
where textbooks, helps, leaflets, demonstrations 
and music are intelligently presented and ways 
of using to the hest advantage explained. These 
sales are an advantage to headquarters in the 
saving of postage and to the purchaser in having 
actual material to look over. 


AMONG OURSELVES {7 


Missionary News 


We are looking forward to a year of unusual 
inspiration because of the presence of a large 
number of missionaries, long in service, home 
on furlough; Charlotte Brownlee, a kinder- 
gartner in Korea; Lois Rea, Malaya; Mabel 
Frees, North Africa, coming on early furlough for 
health reasons; Fern Sinkey, China, bringing 
added inspiration from the play at Oberam- 
mergau; Beredine Krill, Bulgaria; Rhoda Burde- 
shaw, West China, and Catherine Baker, Seoul, 
Korea, who is the author of two books of lyrics 
which have been highly recommended. 

Miss Elizabeth Hoge, though just retired and 
settled in Cincinnati, is giving us such vivid pic- 
tures of ‘the then and now” from her long sery- 
ice in India that there can be no doubt in the 
minds of missionary women as to the effective- 
ness of missions and uninterested are stirred to a 
desire for a part in such strides toward world 
brotherhood. 

Mrs. C. C. Peale, corresponding secretary and 
official correspondent for the Philippines, Malaya 
and Sumatra, has been sent by the Foreign De- 
partment as official representative to the Philip- 
pines. With Mrs. Frank EH. Baker, corresponding 
secretary of Northwestern Branch, she will sail 
on the S. S. President Coolidge from San Fran- 
cisco, August 10, arriving in Manila September 1. 
They will spend a number of weeks studying the 
situation there and conferring with Bishop Lee 
and the missionary group. Bishop Lee is advocat- 
ing changes which will make necessary certain 
adjustments in our work. After the completion 
of their work in the islands they will visit mission 
stations in Japan, Korea, China, Malaya and 
Sumatra. <o Qian ide 


Des Moines Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. Loren M. Edwards 
Secretary of Interature 
Branca ANNUAL MEETING 

For the first time in the history of the Des 
Moines Branch, an annual meeting will be held 
in Cedar Rapids, lowa. The dates are October 
4-7, 1934, and the sessions will be held in St. 
Paul’s Church, with the missionary women of 
the church, headed by Mrs. T. 8S. Toogood, 
auxiliary president, serving as hostesses. 

The opening public session will be at 2 p.m., 
Thursday, October 4, and that evening Bishop 
Charles L. Mead, of Kansas City, Mo., will give 
the opening address. Other speakers will be Mrs’ 
Thomas Nicholson, national president, and many 
missionaries who are at home on furlough, headed 
by Miss Lydia Trimble, our dean of missionaries 
to China, who this year observes the forty-fifth 
anniversary of her sailing to that country to 
represent the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. Miss Erma Tavlor of Japan will give 
personal experiences which will be of great 
assistance to our auxiliaries in the use of the study 
book ‘‘Japanese Women Speak.” This being 
the commemoration of the fiftieth year of Meth- 
odism in Korea, it is fitting that we should have 
a missionary, Miss Blanche Bair, who has served 
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for twenty years in that country, to represent 
the Methodist Church of Korea. 

It is not possible at this early date to announce 
full details, but personal attention to program 
and plans is being given by Mrs. Flora S. 
Dudley, Branch president, and full information 
will be sent throughout the Branch about 
September 1. 


New STANDARD BrareR Camps 

After sixteen years of splendid service given 
as Branch superintendent of young people’s 
work, Mrs. Margaret Leland of Ames, Iowa, 
relinquished those duties at the last annual 
meeting. She has devoted her time this year to 
organizing two new Standard Bearer camps, in 
addition to making plans for the camp at Lake 
Okoboji, Iowa, which she has so successfully 
conducted for several years. 

The new camps are at the campground near 
Boona, Iowa, and in the beautiful Ozark country 
at Linn Creek, Mo. These were all held in June. 
The Branch is indebted to Mrs. Leland for these 
fine pieces of work, which promise to do much 
toward training future leaders for the organiza- 
tion. Program assistance was given in these 
camps by a fine group of missionaries and young 
people’s leaders. 


A SUGGESTION FoR A DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 

A very helpful devotional service was recently 
given on the subject of the call of youth to 
Christian service, by using as the Scripture 
I Samuel 3:1-18, and having a soloist sing, with 
expression, the words of Hymn 674 to the tune 
of Hymn 294, Methodist Hymnal. 


++ CBiljp-exme«|IQ> ++ 


New York Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. Franklin Reed 
Branch Vice-President 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Of the many faithful and devoted women who 
have labored in the interest of New York Branch 
since the days of its founding, perhaps there is 
none more worthy to be called “great” than 
Sarah Keen Cornell. She was called to her eternal 
rest over eight years ago, but her spirit stills lives 
among us, urging us on to more sublime heights; 
and there are at least a few of us who consider it 
a blessed privilege just to follow in the footprints 
of her leading. 

Mrs. Cornell was born in the city of Phila- 
delphia and was the daughter of the beautiful 
and stately Sarah Longacre Keen who was for 
twenty-five years the corresponding secretary of 
Philadelphia Branch, and for whom the Sarah L. 
Keen School! in Mexico was named. She married 
Mr. John Milton Cornell and came to live in New 
York City. While yet a bride she was invited to 
become the treasurer of this Branch. ‘TI am not 
competent,’ she replied. ‘“‘But, my dear,” said 
Mr. Cornell, who was a member of the distin- 
guished and generous Methodist family of that 
name, ‘‘I did not marry an incompetent person,” 
a fact which the next forty years proved true — 


Augus — 
September 


years when our “‘receipts multiplied sevenfold.” 

In 1904 she was elected to the office of cor- 
responding secretary and for twelve years we 
pressed, under her guidance, on and on to greater 
heights of enthusiasm at home, on and on to ever- 
widening and expanding interests on the field. 

Of all the Branch meetings the one which she 
loved the best is known as the managers or public 
monthly meeting; and in the chapel at 150 Fifth 
Avenue an amplifier was placed as a memorial 
to her, in February. The many friends in our 
sister Branches who knew and loved her will be 
glad to hear a few of the words so beautifully and 
yet so truly spoken*by Mrs. Frank Mason North, 
our Branch historian, who wrote and read the 
memorial service. 

“Today we ‘joyfully recall’ our beloved friend, 
Sarah Keen Cornell. Indeed it seems impossible 
to get away from that beautiful word ‘joy’ in 
speaking of her. The whole motive of her life was 
set to the key of Christ who, for the joy that was 
set_ before him, gave his life for the world. Her 
happy years were given to spread the good tidings 
of great joy and, when the messages came from 
shadowed lands that the Light was shining in the 
darkness, she rejoiced with the joy of which 
Christ speaks, which is ‘the Joy in the presence of 
the angels of God,’ that which the first great mis- 
sionary called the joy unspeakable and full of 
glory... . More than all else is it desperately essen- 
tial for us in these relaxed days to recall that the 
springs of her life were in Christ Crucified. In 
that most sacred hour of the appropriations at 
the Branch annual meetings, an hour of ‘tre- 
mendous significance to her who ‘sat over against 
the treasury,’ the hymn chosen was not a stirring 
summons to united effort, but one whose tender 
lines breathe a personal consecration to the 
crucified Savior: ‘Forever here my rest shall be’. . . 
It was the Cross of Christ which was the center of 
her faith and service. As long as the Branch has 
in its heart that burning faith, we need not fear 
that the ‘nerve of missions will be cut.’ . . . Thus 
with thanksgiving we ever remember that loving 
and beloved friend, for whom ‘to live was Christ.’ 
Of such it is said, ‘His servants shall serve him, 
and they shall see his face.’ ”’ 
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Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 310) 
to help Cecelia. Each school will thus have two 
trained leaders to direct the others. 

Delia is engaged to a young seminary student 
who also has classes with us and is working as our 
gardener this summer to help out on his expenses 
for next year. So you see romance is not alto- 
gether lacking with us. 

Emeteris Dias, another of our graduates, is 
doing social service work in Montevideo. Her 
latest plan is the establishment of a laundry in 
connection with the work of the Good Will In- 
dustries. In looking over the building one day 
she found an unused room with stationary tubs in 
it. She asked the director why he didn’t use it for 
a laundry. His reply was, ‘‘Why don’t you do it? 
We have all we can manage just now.” 


(Continued on page 815) 


PROGRAM 


FOR THE MONTH 


The Study 


Monrn: September. 

Temes: Stewardship — Student Work. 

We close this great year of “Adventuring in 
Faith” with a double topic. For the first, ready- 
to-use material is provided for a beautiful pro- 
gram, beginning with the reading, “The Triple 
Light” (p. 25 devotional booklet — “Light”’), 
Three stories, “Fragrant Myrrh,” and “Nathan- 
ael” in leaflet form and “The Runaways’ in 
the August Frienp, with the demonstration: 
“Ye Shall Be the Light,’’ make possible a choice 
program for either an auxiliary or public meeting. 
Particularly appealing is ‘‘Fragrant Myrrh,’’ from 
the pen of Clementina Butler. Of still greater 
importance is the opening number of the pro- 
gram: “Stewardship experiences — to be given 
by members of the auxiliary.”” Of more impor- 
tance because of that word, ‘‘experiences.”” What 
is of permanent influence save experience? The 
song ends and becomes a memory. The lovely 
landscape passes and we call back its outlines 
with increasing difficulty. But experience has 
staying power. 

Some may think the discussion of stewardship 
is out of place and indeed outmoded in the 
strange, confusing times in which we live. Care- 
ful examination convinces an increasing multi- 
tude that ‘threefold stewardship” is the way 
out of our muddle of national life, economic, 
social and spiritual. Had the church at large 
but accepted and lived the stewardship creed 
the chasm between wealth and poverty, between 
capital and labor, would never have become the 
gulf which threatens to bring ruin. We are in 
the midst of a gigantic experiment to level up 
and level down by force. Not so can an enduring 
change be effected. Long ago it was said, ‘‘The 
letter killeth but the Spirit maketh alive.” 

The letter of the law, indeed, lies behind the 
tithe which is the first step in stewardship, and 
one of the unforgettable passages in Scripture is 
the stern challenge in Malachi to the Jews who 
had fallen to formal observance of the rites of 
worship and sacrifice and the neglect of the tithe. 
“Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. 
... Ye are cursed with a curse for ye rob me, 
even this whole nation.’”” Then the Father-God 
entreats, ‘‘Bring ye the whole tithe into the store- 
house, that there may be food in My House, and 
prove me now herewith . . . if I will not open 

_you the windows of heaven and pour you out a 
blessing that there shall not be room to contain 
it.”’ Surely this message comes to the church of 
today! 

How can stewardship be defined? As an obli- 
gation? It is that — but more. It is life with 
God. It is acceptance and surrender and partner- 
ship. “I have come,” said Donald Hankey, 
before he died, ‘‘to see with the eyes of God.” 
It is not possible save by the coming of the soul 


to meet God to see as he sees. The tithe is the 
0 beginning for it is acknowledgement of God’s 
authority over what we call “‘possessions.”’ It 
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has been called ‘‘God’s financial plan for the 
kingdom.” But Christ brought new horizons for 
stewardship and we are learning day by day of 
the privilege of partnership with God through 
personality, possessions and prayer. Nor is it 
bounded by our relationship to God. ‘There 
can be no worthy stewardship which does not 
embrace relationships with all other men.’’ We 
may not point the finger at “predatory wealth” 
which grinds the faces of the poor and devours 
widows’ houses, and be unfair or unjust in our 
dealings with the humblest of our fellows. Nor 
may we hold Christ as our Redeemer and refuse 
to make him known to the Christless world. 

The strength of our Society and hope for the 
continuance of its world-building task rests in 
the faithfulness of its members in their steward- 
ship of God’s gifts to them. No more than that 
is required —and the promise stands, ‘‘There 
shall be meat in my house,” and the blessing, 
“More than ye have room to receive.” 

On a memorable day at midyear meeting, last 
May, reports of the partly completed motorcade 
were presented by officers and missionaries who 
had traveled north, south, east and west across 
the land to meet the women of the auxiliaries. 
Happy tears flowed as the speakers told of their 
experiences in conferences and meetings with 
missionary women carrying on in spite of depres- 
sion and drought, of new members gained and 
new hope inspired. We thanked God and took 
courage, for surely our missionary folk are a 
Gideon’s band and out of adversity and trial new 
devotion springs. He in the heavens looks down 
upon us. 


Stuprent Work 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has 
from the beginning counted largely upon college 
students for its personnel on the mission field. 
Within the first year organizations were formed 
in some of the colleges and academies. The first 
was at Wilbraham, Mass., and out of the first 
enlistment came that brilliant editor of the 
Frienp, Louise Manning Hodgkins. Dr. Clara 
A. Swain, the pioneer of all women medical mis- 
sionaries, was still a student when the claims 
of the mission field were presented to her, and 
she sailed for India within six months of her 
graduation. 

Increasingly we look to students and gradu- 
ates for volunteers for the field and for leadership 
at home. ‘Student Work,” however, has but 
reached its majority and has witnessed a remark- 
able growth in missionary interest and activity 
among students. The Society is most fortunate 
in its student organization with Mrs. H. M. 
Le Sourd, gifted, magnetic, resourceful, as 
national secretary. 

Will you not invite your student daughters to 
assist on the September program? 

Lesson Helps: Leaflets; “Fragrant Myrrh” 
and “Nathanael,’’ price four cents each. Demon- 
stration: “‘“Ye Shall Be the Light,” ten cents. 


(Mrs, G. W.) Mary IsHam. 
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For Auxiliaries and Young Women 


TexTBook: “Japanese Women Speak,” by 
Michi Kawai and Ochimi Kubushiro. Prices 
postpaid: paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

Note: This brief outline gives’ only names of 
leaflets and of material to appear in the Frimnp. 
No auxiliary should accept it as a sufficient guide 
for program building. For this, “Complete 
Program Outlines,’’ which costs ten cents, is 
absolutely essential. 

OcrosER. An Open Door. Based on the “Mes- 
nee to Auxiliaries’”’ and Chapter I of the text- 

ook. 

“Introducing Michi Kawai”’ (Leaflet, 1 cent). 
“Appreciating Japanese Poetry” (October 
FRIEND). — 

Novemser. New Opportunities in Japan. (Text- 
book, Chapter II.) 

Comparative Strength of Christianity in 
Japan (Graph, 1 cent). ‘The New Venture in 
Otsuka” (Leaflet, 3 cents). ‘Glimpses into the 
History of Japan’? (October Frienp). 
DecemBer. Music and the Message. 

“Music and the Message” (Leaflet, 4 cents). 
JanuARY. Formis Forces in Japan and Else- 

where. (Based on the leaflet report and Chap- 

ter III of the textbook.) 

“Formis Forces in Japan” (Leaflet, 6 cents). 
Map (2 cents). ‘A Japanese Missionary to 
Brazil” (Leaflet, 1 cent). “The Japan Methodist 
Church,” “Aoyama Gakuin” and ‘Appreciating 
Japanese Art”’ (December Frimnp). 
Frsruary. Building the New Japan. 

book, Chapter IV.) 

“Koshin Sama’s Shrine” (Leaflet, 3 cents). 

“Japan, Yesterday and Today” (Leaflet, 4 
cents.) 

“Religion’s Influence on Japanese Life” (Janu- 

ary FRIEND). 

Marcu. A Japanese “At Home.” 

“Froth of the Liquid Jade” (Pantomime, 
10 cents). 

“Beautiful Japan” (Music and words, 3 cents.) 

Founders’ Day — FRIEND Day. 

Announcement of plans in January and 
February Frrenp. 

Aprit. Youth and Christian Missions. 
“Achievements of the Young People’s Depart- 

ment,” “ Youth in World Movements,” ‘ Around 

the World with Young People’s Missionaries”’ 

(March F rtenp). 

May. Peace and International Friendship. 
(Textbook, Chapter V1). 

“World Citizenship” (Leaflet, 2 
“Roots of War” (April Frrnp). 

June. Stars and Sunshine. (Extension Depart- 
ment Program.) 

Roll Call Responses (May Frimnp). ‘Sun- 
shine Betty” (Leaflet, 4 cents). “The Wishing 
Star’’ (Demonstration, 5 cents). 

Juty. Burma’s Riches. 

“Dorothy: an Impersonation.” (Leaflet, 3 
cents). ‘‘The Great Father, the White Brother 
and the Book.” (Leaflet, 3 cents). ‘‘Adoniram 


(Text- 


cents). 


Program Topics and Helps 


August— 
September 
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Judson”’ (Leaflet, 4 cents). “In Mountain and 
Plain,” “Women of Burma,” “The Story of 
Burma Missions” (June Frienp). 
Auveust. To Read or Not to Read. 

“Christian Literature for Christians,” ‘Li- 
brary Service in Action,” “Light for the Mind” 
(July Frrenp). : 
SerremMBerR. Annual Meeting: Mite Box In- 

gathering. 

“Mite Box Ritual” (Leaflet, 5 cents). “It 
Might Be So” (Leaflet, 4 cents). ~ 

“The Musical Mite Box,” ‘Froth of the Liquid 
Jade’ (Demonstration, 5 cents). “Installation of 
Newly Elected Officers” (Leaflet, 5 cents). 

Detailed topics and page references will be 
found in “Complete Program Outlines” (10 cents). 

The Budget, comprising “Complete Program 
Outlines,” the devotional booklet ‘“Contempla- 
tion,” and all leaflets called for in this program 
and demonstration, costs 75 cents. A pattera 
sheet for invitations and souvenirs is included. 


For Standard Bearers 


TextsBoox: “Typhoon Days,’ by Robert 

Spencer. Price, paper, 60 cents. 

The ‘Program Help Book” gives definite, 
practical helps for each meeting. Price, 15 cents. 
SepremBer. Installation of Officers. Peace 

Program. 

Annual Reports and installation of newly 
elected officers. For the peace program use 
Chapter VI of the auxiliary textbook. 


Octosper. Typhoons. (Textbook, Chapter I). 
Outline year’s plans and plan international 

project. 

Novemsper. Tests. (Textbook, Chapter II). 


btn e Thank-Offering object and steward- 
ship. 
Decemsper. The Spirit of Christmas. 

book, Chapter III). 

First quarterly reports. 

January. The Japanese Home Life. (Textbook, 

Chapters IV and V). 

Honorary and extension members honored. 
Frsruary. Loneliness. (Textbook, Chapters 

VI and VII.) 

Present Thank-Offering stories. 
M. M. O. D., scholarships, ete. 
Marc#. International Friendship. 

Chapter VIII.) 
ie the mother society celebrate Founders’ 

ay. 

Aprit. Sharing ‘Japanese Women Speak.” 

(Auxiliary Textbook, Chapter V.) 

Create the atmosphere of a Japanese garden 
party. 

May. Thank-Offering. 

Open Blessing Boxes. Plan to.complete things 
left undone. 

June. A Budget Party. 

Impersonations of finances. 
J0uyY. wine W.F.' Mose 

A survey of the work of the Society. Election 
of officers. 


(Text- 


Talk on 
(Textbook, 


_ writing the 
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Auaust. Our Responsibility. 
Study the work of your missionary. Check 
up on year’s work. 


For Juniors 

TEXTBOOK For Kinq’s Heratps: “Friends in 
Nippon,” by Dorothy McConnell. Price, 50 
cents. 

Suaeustep Srory Books ror Lirrie Lieut 
Bearers: ‘Taro and Ume” (25 cents), for 
younger groups. ‘‘Kin Chan and the Crab” 
(75 cents), for groups of older Light Bearers or 
younger King’s Heralds. 

Monthly programs for King’s Heralds are 
planned with reference to special festival days; 
and, because the Japanese love flowers, each 
month is dedicated to a special flower. 

Ocrosrr. Month of the Maple. 

Story, “The Little Map,” Chapter I. 
Novemser. Month of the Chrysanthemum. 

Story, “Little Think Nothing,’ Chapter II. 
Decemser. Month of the Camellia. 

Story ,“The Ricksha Man,” Chapter ITI. 
JANUARY. The Month of the Pine. 

Story, ‘The Strange Little Girl,’ Chapter V. 
Frsruary. The Month of the Plum. 

Story, ‘‘The Old Plum Tree,” Chapter VI. 
Marcy. The Month of the Peach. 

Stories from March Junior Friend. 

Aprin. The Month of Cherry Blossoms. 

Story, “One Night,” Chapter VIL. 
May. The Month of the Wisteria. 

Story, ‘‘Tembo the Hand Boy,” Chapter IX. 
June. The Month of Iris. 

The Little Light Bearer party may be com- 
bined with this program. 

Jury. The Month of Morning Glories. 
Aveusr. he Month of Lotus. 

The meetings for these two months should be 
informal. The fourth story, ‘Higurashi,’ is a 
good summer story. 

SeptemBer. Month of the Seven Grasses. 

Story, “The Gray Sand Ranch,” Chapter VIII. 

The closing day for the year. Mite boxes 
opened. 

The Budget including the Program Plan Book 
and other helpful material, may be secured for 


30 cents. 
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Overseas Mail 


(Continued from page 312) 

“Don’t say that to me again unless you want 
me to do it,’”’ she answered, ‘‘for I’ll take you up 
on it. 

She has the details well worked out for the de- 
velopment of the plan. She is asking various in- 
stitutions which know of the work of the Center 
to send their laundry there. In this way she will 

ive employment to many of the needy women 
nown to her. 


How One Missronary Keeps Out or Miscuier 
Miss Maud Parsons of Suining, West China, 


_ says:—I am teaching more hours this term be- 


cause I have had all of my allotted time for 
language study. However, I am still studying 
mate a teacher, although it uses two hours a day 
when I might be doing something else, such as 

fetes that have been waiting so long. 
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I teach eighteen hours a week in the high 
school and keep study hall four hours, besides 
keeping study hall two hours on every Thursday 
evening, teaching two Chinese boys one day a 
week for about two hours and also teaching con- 
versation one hour a week in the government 
junior high school in the city. The two boys are 
cousins and one of them hopes to enter a bank in 
Chungking if he can pass the examination in 
English as well as the other subjects. 

Then to fill in some vacant time I am trying to 
help some of the poor girls to earn a little money 
by giving them a bit of handwork to do, 


Never Saw A Picrurn 

Miss Gladys Doyle writes from Pauri, India:— 
You don’t know how welcome magazines are in 
the out-of-the-way places. Dora Walter and I 
feel especially blessed this year because of the 
kindness of several friends in America. She is the 
Indian headmistress here who speaks and reads 
English as easily as I do. It is a joy, after a hard 
day’s work, to read a story or an article together 
of an evening. We live so much to ourselves here, 
fifty miles from the railroad, that we need to get 
away in thought sometimes. 

We shall pass the magazines on to educated 
Indians when we have finished reading them. 
Besides the Anglo-Indian evangelist and an 
English official family I am the only foreigner 
left on this mountain top. 

The other day, when I spent a week-end in a 
little village some eight miles from here, I showed 
a village woman a full-page picture of a baby. 
She looked at it in a polite, uninterested manner 
and asked what it was. We can hardly realize 
that people can be so ignorant that they cannot 
interpret a picture. 

I have always liked the Literary Digest but did 
not feel that I could subscribe for it. I have al- 
ready read two copies and passed them on to our 
Indian civil surgeon. He has returned them and 
now I shall send them to our neighbor, a retired 
inspector of schools, and the headmaster of the 
high school. Each copy will probably be read a 
dozen or more times. When we have finished 
they will go to a dak bungalow (rest house for 
travelers) where many travelers will read them. 


Getrina Usep To THINGS 


Miss Pearl B. Fosnot wrote from Chengtu, West 
China:— We had rather hard fighting in Chengtu 
last fall. Many of our girls had never been 
through such a war before (impossible as that 
would seem in China, these days) and they were 
badly frightened. In fact, I had never seen such 
general alarm as was felt by our Chinese people, 
students and teachers alike. 

Day after day we were told that we were in 
line for looting and pillaging. The safety of our 
women students was especially threatened, ac- 
cording to rumor. : 

Night after night I spent with my rooms 
crowded with girls who felt safer near me. I grew 
so accustomed to this condition after a couple of 
weeks that I got to sleeping well, and even passed 
a restless night the first time that I was alone in 
my room! 


Everysopy Prirase Noticn! Aaatn, as last 
year, we are combining in one the issues for 
August and September. And the reason is the 
same as then: we are doing it for purposes of 
economy. If you will bring our subscription list 
up to the level where we no longer feel the need 
to economize in every possible way, we will give 
you twelve issues in 1935. Everything needed 
for the September program is given in this issue. 
Some things needed for October are here also, 
but the October issue will come out in September 
early enough so that all material will be in the 
hands of the program committees in ample 
season. 

Please remember not to look for another issue 
for September. 

* * * 

ProcraM Suaa@sstions For THE YEAR begin- 
ning in October are given on another page. 

The Auxiliary Textbook is ‘Japanese Women 
Speak,” by Michi Kawai and Ochimi Kubushiro. 
It is delightfully written and has additional 
interest from the fact that its authors are Jap- 
anese women. Price: cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 

Much supplementary material will be found 
in each issue of the Frimnp. We dare not promise 
several simple little plays showing scenes in 
Japanese life, but we have asked for them and 
have a partial promise that they will be forth- 
coming. For all programs the Frrenp will be 
helpful; for certain of them it is essential. Price, 
60 cents a year. 

“A Message to Auailiaries,”’ of which one copy 
goes free to each auxiliary, gives the plans and 
aims for the year-and is needed for the October 
program. This is sent out through district secre- 
taries or Branch depots of supplies. 

The Devotional Booklet, ‘Contemplation,’’ 
contains a complete devotional service for each 
month of the year, adapted to the suggested 
programs. Price, 15 cents. 

“Complete Program Outlines,” indispensable 
to the program committee and the president, 
gives the full outline of each program for the 
year. Since it is impossible to use all the material 
in each chapter in one meeting, certain topics 
are suggested and page references given. This 
plan has proved its usefulness in the past two 
years. Price, 10 cents. 

For individual members there is “The Open 
Door,” printed on paper showing characteristic 
Japanese flowers and containing program topics 
with space for necessary items of information. 
Price, 25 cents a dozen, $2.00 a hundred. 

An Aitainment Poster, entitled ‘‘The Open 
Door,” takes the place of the usual chart. Space 
is provided for indicating the goals reached. One 
poster goes free to each auxiliary. 

The Auziliary Budget, comprising ‘‘Complete 
Program Outlines,’ ‘“‘Contemplation,” and all 
the leaflets called for in the twelve programs, and 
the demonstration ‘Froth of the Liquid Jade,” is 
75 cents. This is to be ordered from depots 
of supplies. The budget contains a pattern sheet 
for invitations and souvenirs. 

The Standard Bearers have for a textbook 


“Typhoon Days in Japan,” by Robert Spencer. 
This book is sure to be much enjoyed. Price, 
60 cents. The ‘Program Help Book” contains 
full suggestions for monthly programs and is 
indispensable to leaders. Price, 15 cents. The 
“Blue Print” gives the general plans for the 
year and much other valuable information. 
Every Standard Bearer group is entitled to one 
free copy of the ‘Blue Print” free for postage 
from depots of supplies. Additional copies may 
be secured at 5 cents each. Each society is also 
entitled to one free copy of the Standard of 
Excellence Chart, which is a very attractive 
picture-poster entitled ‘‘I Walk with the King.” 

For King’s Heralds there is a series of most 
interesting stories of Japan, ‘Friends in Nippon,” 
by Dorothy McConnell. Price, 50 cents. The 
“Program Plan Book,” with suggested programs 
for each month, costs 5 cents. A budget, con- 
taining the “Program Plan Book” and other 
material essential to leaders costs 30 cents. 

Every junior organization is entitled to one 
copy of ‘‘Information for Leaders” and one 
“Poster Map of Japan,” on which the record of 
the bah progress is kept. 

The Junior Friend should be put in the hands 
of as many members as possible. That every 
junior leader should have her own copy is of 
course understood. A single subscription is 
25 cents; clubs to the address of one person have 
special rates — six copies for $1.00, ten copies 
or more, 15 cents each. 


* * * 


Prices For Att LHAFLETS AND DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS, when bought separately, are given in the 
program outlines on another page of this issue. 
Order leaflets and supplies from your Branch 
depot of supplies, whose addresses are given on 
the inside of the front cover of the Frrmnp. All 
subscriptions for Frmnp and Junior Friend 
should be sent to the publisher, Miss Annie G. 
Bailey, 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Never send subscriptions to the editors. 


* * * 


Lerrrrs From THE FIELD concerning maga- 
zines bring two messages: one of gratitude for 
magazines and books, the other, regret that 
money is wasted by sending duplicate magazines. 
Let us plan now to avoid this another year. 

Please remember these three things: (1) No 
record is kept of books sent, so they need not be 
reported to anyone. (2) {f you have sent a 
magazine to a missionary and have not reported 
it to the editor of the Frmnp, please let her 
know, at once, three things — name of missionary, 
name of magazine, and month when you began 
sending. (3) Do not renew a magazine sub- 
scription for a missionary until you have con- 
sulted the editor to see whether it is a duplicate. 
When the editor has known that magazines were 
duplicates, it has sometimes been possible to 
have one subscription added to the other so that 
the magazine will go for two years rather than 
having two copies go at once. . 
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1934 


Some Extracts From Lerrers. “I was 
happy indeed to receive as a birthday gift a year’s 
subscription to the Reader’s Digest. The first 
number has been greatly enjoyed.” — ‘How 
glad I was for the Pictorial Review! You could 
not have sent it to one who would appreciate it 
more, as I have not been spending money for 
home magazines, and have had none this term. 
I have borrowed from friends in another station 
so have kept up somewhat. I know one woman 
who is now getting three copies of Reader’s 
Digest, so she gives me one occasionally.” (Note: 

nly one copy of the Digest has been reported 
as going to that station where one missionary 
has three.) — ‘‘I was very happy to receive your 
ecard concerning the subscription for Christian 
Herald. I have written to the auxiliary ladies 
of the joy it has given me and the joy which will 
be mine each month; and as I pass the paper on 
to others, the joy they will be giving to many 
through their kindness.” —‘‘Your postcards 
bringing the news of magazine subscriptions just 
made me the happiest possible. I miss the libra- 
ries more than anything else, out here. At best, 
the number of periodicals one can afford is 
limited. I could not be better pleased than with 
American and Reader’s Digest.” — “‘I feel quite 
as if I were living in a reading room when IJ see 
my magazine rack holding so many interesting- 
looking magazines. I wish I had time to sit 
down and devour them all now, but I get a 
little time occasionally. In the meanwhile J am 
loaning them to the others. Some very good 
books have come, too, and I feel quite wealthy.” 

* * * 


PLEDGES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR MAGAZINES 
received between May 22 and June 21 are: 
Three from Newburgh, Ind.; two from Chandlers- 
ville, Ohio; one each from the following: 

Waterbury, Vt.; Chartley, Mass.; Pawtucket, 

if 


Latham, Copenhagen, North Granville, Round 
Lake and Greenport, N. Y.; Boonton and 
Vienna, N. J. 

Pottsville, Mechanicsburg, Saxton and Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Baltimore (Monument St.), Md. 

Bourneville, George’s Run, Cortland, Prospect, 
Columbus (North Broadway), West Salem and 
Atlanta, Ohio. 

Clinton, Greenville, Vermont, Chillicothe, 
Peoria (First) and Oregon, Ill.; Detroit (Bethany, 
Boulevard Temple, First Highland Park, St. 
Mark’s, St. Paul’s), Stanwood, Brown City and 
Lansing, Mich.; Oconto Falls, Bloomington and 
Glen Haven, Wis.; Westfield, Auburn, Pierceton 
and Anderson (Wesleyan Service Guild), Ind. 

Griswold, Olin, Hampton, Lime Spring, Fort 
Madison, Garner, and Riceville, lowa; Rogers, 
Ark.; Billings, Mo. 

Egan, S. D. 

Topeka (Oakland), Attica, Lyona, Fredonia 
and Eureka, Kans. 

Los Angeles (Asbury), Calif. 

Parker, S. D.; Walla Walla (Pioneer), Wash. 


* * ae 
Anp Now a Worp To Misstonarizs. One of 
the goals for next year is the sending of a maga- 
zine to a missionary. It is not too early for you 
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to be considering this, and here is something for 
your consideration. 

First, it is necessary to remember that many 
auxiliaries are able to give only a small amount 
for a magazine, but it may be possible for several 
small gifts to be combined to make a larger one. 
Thus some duplication of low-priced magazines 
may be avoided and the periodicals which you 
really desire may be sent to you. 

The editor of the Frrenp will be glad to 
receive a “‘station letter” from as many stations 
as wish to send one, which shall give certain 
information: (1) Names of magazines now going 
to the station which should be discontinued next 
year, either because of duplication or because 
they do not fit the needs and desires of the mis- 
sionaries. (2) Names of magazines which are 
desired, whether they are renewals or new sub- 
scriptions. (3) Statement whether these should 
be addressed to a specific missionary or to a school 
or merely to the station. In the last case the 
address to be used should be clearly given. 
(4) Anything else the editor ought to know (but 
not necessarily to make public) in order that 
money for magazines.may be expended to the 
best advantage. 

Very few professional periodicals have been 
sent this year because of lack of knowledge as 
to what is desired. This is your opportunity to 
ask for what you really want. Doubtless in many 
cases these can be substituted for some which 
are less desirable. Please do not hesitate to ask 
— but please let all requests come in one letter from 
the station, even though there are individual 
requests. This will tend to prevent duplication, 
as well as to save postage. 

Do not delay in sending the letters. Renewals 
for January magazines are sent in December or 
even November, since some January issues are 
delivered in this country by the eighth of 
December and most of them by the middle of 
the month. Notes of reminder for subscriptions 
expiring with the December issues will be mailed 
to the auxiliaries in November, so there is need 
for prompt attention to the matter. 
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Entered into Life 


Mrs. Emma Keller, Spring Green, Wis. A 
much beloved worker. — Mrs. T. A. Fritchey, 
Olney, Ill. An active worker for forty years and 
a generous giver. Her memory will be a lasting 
inspiration. — Mrs. Lydia Collar, Belleville, Ill. 
Active in all women’s activities of the church. — 
Mrs. Carrie Black, Kaukauna, Wis. An active 
and much-loved member of the Frances Cooke 
Auxiliary. — Mrs. Anna Dodge, Chicago, Ill. A 
consecrated worker, ever active in all missionary 
undertakings. — Mrs. Emma Riedinger, San 
Jose, Ill. A charter member, faithful for forty- 
seven years in the work of the Society. — Miss 
Bella Fowler, Fillmore, Ill. A devoted member 
who will be much missed.— Mrs. Laura P. 
Hamner, Brookville, Ind. An earnest worker, de- 
voted to missions. — Mrs. Elizabeth Ebbing- 
house, Wabash, Ind. A charter member, a loyal 
church woman, most generous in gifts. — North- 
western Branch. 
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Mrs. G. W. Day, Corydon, Iowa. A faithful 
member for more than forty years. — Mrs. Esther 
McDonald, Colfax, Iowa. Pastor’s wife. A be- 
loved worker who will be greatly missed. — Des 
Moines Branch. 

Mrs. H. A. Riley, Milbank, 8. D. A faithful 
member. — Minneapolis Branch. 

Mrs. Sarah H. Johnson, Colony, Kans. A 
devoted, active member for over forty years. — 
Mrs. Hester Lambert, Valley Center, Kans. A 
loyal supporter of the Master’s work. — Topeka 
Branch. 

Mrs. S. E. Meminger, Roseburg, Ore. An 
earnest worker for missions. — Mrs. R. E. Smith, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. Seventy-one years a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and active in 
all its work. — Columbia River Branch. 
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Some New Books 


A JAPANESE GRANDMOTHER. By Emma G. Lippard. New 
York. Fleming H. Revell Co, 

A series of delightful stories of Japanese home 
life, of which Grandmother is the center. A 
daughter of the Samurai, she is punctilious in the 
observance of the ceremonials and the reader sees 
them all vividly pictured. It is a charming little 
book, especially good for use with the program on 
Japan next year. 


Cuaries W. ABEL or Kwaro. By Russell W. Abel. New 
York. Fleming H. Revell Co. Cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 
The life story of a remarkable missionary. The 
scene is on the island of Kwato, off Papua. His 
son tells the story of the father who first went to 
New Zealand to learn colonial farming but soon 
entered upon the thrilling task of transforming 
cannibals into Christians. Proceeds from the 
sale of the book go to the work of the Kwato 
Mission of Papua, which Mr. Abel founded. The 
volume may be ordered from the New Guinea 
Evangelization Society, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


August — 
September 


The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp_ 


1. What made the music of the early morn- 
ing fade out of her heart? 


2. His mother’s teachings; what were they? 
3. Why did she wail? 


4. It is always interesting to hear what? 


Why? 
5. How should certain names be pronounced? 
6. Tell about the pitiful cries in the morning. 
7. The doctor said he could, and he did; what? 
8. What was the old African custom when a 
chief died? 
9. What are the heathen burial customs in 
Rhodesia? 
10. What was done at the burial of King 
Mutambara? 
11. Describe the Indian crowd. 
12. Tell the story illustrating the seed that 
fell on good ground. 
13. A new movement; where? What is it in- 
tended to encourage? 
14. What is the temperature in Delhi, in 
April? 
15. Six, sixteen, twenty-six, sixty; what do 
these suggest? 
16. To what are we directed for next year? 
17. Judged one way he is what? But what is 
he inside? 
18. Give the Master Steward’s three cheers. 
19. On what does the strength of our Society 
rest? 
20. Where have Mohammedan mosques been 
built? 
21. What about early Christians and their 
successors? 
22. When will there be another issue of the 
FRIEND? 
(Suggestions for the Mystery Box and ques- 
tions about it should be sent to the editor of the 
FRIEND.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Send Subscriptions to Publisher. Do net send to Editors or Supply Depots 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Miss Errig A. MerrILu, Editor 
103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. 
A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. On request, one 
free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 
Mrs. James H. Lewis, Editor 
1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, IIl. 
Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. Terms: 25 cents 
per year. Ten copies or more to one address, 15 cents each. 


DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS-FREUND 
Miss Amauie M. AcHArp, Editor 
1136 Scofield Drive, Glendale, Cal. 


Published monthly for German readers and missionary 


workers. Terms; 35 cents per year. 


SupscrIPTIONs may begin monthly. 


RemitTrances should be sent by money order or registered letter. 


Sample copies of all periodicals furnished for canvassing. 
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ORDER THE “FRIEND’’ FOR A FRIEND 


IT IS NOT SAFE TO SEND COIN OR BILLS THROUGH THE MAILS 


We are having an increasing number of losses reported to us. Send remittances by check or money 
order. If the sender of subscriptions cannot send a check and does not feel able to bear the expense of 


a money order, the cost may be deducted from the remittance at the following rates: From one cent 
to $2.50, six cents; from $2.51 to $5, eight cents; from $5.01 to $10, eleven cents; from $10.01 to $20, 
thirteen cents. 


Textbooks for 1934-1935 


Seniors: “JAPANESE WOMEN SPEAK.’ Paper, 50 cents; Cuora, $1.00. 


Young People: ‘“TYPHOON DAYS IN JAPAN.”’  Papsr, 60 cents; Cora, $1.00. 
Juniors: FRIENDS IN NIPPON. Papsr, 50 cents; CLora, 75 CENTS. 


See Literature Announcement on back cover 


Meet NESE JASMINE TEA 


THE FINEST TEA OF CHINA, THE MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGE FOR AMERICA 
To give to your friends SPECIAL TO AUXILIARIES 
To enjoy at your meetings 20 gift packages to one address . . $6.00 
To earn money for your society (Cost you 30 cents, sell for 40 cents) 


Fancy gift package Jasmine Tea If you wish a basket of tea included in your 


pe aiseve 100 cups) Srey eo tan 240 order for 20 packages, add 90 cents. 
Chinese basket Jasmine Tea 


(Will serve 300 cups) . . eels 25: Send remittance with order and we pay the postage 


MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 
2227 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


1934— THE EXECUTIVE DAILY—1934 


Reporting the General Executive Meeting, Washington, D.C., October 17-22 


Five Issues —Twenty-five Cents 
Mailed daily if order reaches Publisher before October 10 


Mail Your Subscription Order to 


A. G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? SEE TOP OF LAST COVER PAGE 


SPECIAL ATTENTION — If your name and address as printed above is not correct, please 


send us a pestcard at once giving correction and also old address. This is important. 
Every request for change of address from the Post Office now costs us two cents. 


NEW PROGRAM MATERIAL 


TEXTBOOKS ARE ANNOUNCED ON INSIDE BACK COVER PAGE 
FOR AUXILIARIES 
“A MESSAGE TO THE AUXILIARIES” One copy free to each auxiliary 


“COMPLETE PROGRAM OUTLINES’’ 
Included in the Budget, or 10 cents if ordered separately 
For the auxiliary president and program committee chairman, twelve programs fully outlined 
with spaces for filling in names of all participants, also notes and suggestions. This booklet and the 
““Message”’ are to be the guide books for auxiliary work and workers. 


“THE OPEN DOOR” 
A very attractive folder with topics for twelve programs and spaces for filling in the date of meeting 
and leaders’ names. Every auxiliary member should be supplied with one of these reminders, filled 
in, at the beginning of the year. Price 25 cents a dozen, $2 a hundred. 


“CONTEMPLATION’”’ : 
Devotional topics are developed in a booklet entitled “Contemplation,” price 15 cents, but in- 
cluded in the Budget. This booklet gives a brief devotional program for each meeting of the year. 


“THE OPEN DOOR” — Poster 


For recording the progress of the auxiliary in its attainment of the year’s objectives. Each auxiliary 
is entitled to one poster. 


THE BUDGET — Price 75 cents 
Includes “Complete Program Outlines,’ “Contemplation”? (devotions booklet), “Pattern Sheet”’ 
(17 designs for copying — for invitations or place cards (Japanese), Leaflets called for in the 
twelve programs, sample of “The Open Door” reminder folder, and pantomime, “Froth of the 
Liquid Jade.”’ 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 
‘THE BLUE PRINT” 


A booklet giving in concise form the plans and objectives for the year, explaining each, listing 
required material and activities for each month. Every Standard Bearer group may have two 
copies free for postage. Additional copies, 5 cents each. 


“PROGRAM HELP BOOK” 
Full of suggestions that can be adapted to any society — devotions, posters, invitations, programs 
and plans for social hours. Price 15 cents. 


“TI WALK WITH THE KING” — Standard of Excellence Chart 
A picture poster of a road with group of girls of several nations walking on it. Each local organiza- 
tion is entitled to one of these charts free. 


FOR JUNIORS 
“PROGRAM PLAN BOOK’”’ 


Brief program suggestions for leaders of junior groups. Price 5 cents. 


“INFORMATION FOR LEADERS OF JUNIOR ORGANIZATIONS” 
sonia the year’s plans, goals, awards, program topics with list of supplementary material, and 
other information. 


THE BUDGET — Price 30 cents. 
POSTER MAP OF JAPAN 


A poster and cut-out sheet free to each junior organization intending to meet the requirements of 
the year. : 
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Published monthly except bi-monthly in August and September by the 


Woman’s Forricn Misstonary Society, Mretuopist Episcopan 


HURCH 


Entered at the post office at Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter 
Editor, Miss EB. A. Mprrinn 


Publisher, Miss A. G. BattEy 


581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. 


SupscripTions may begin with any month. 


Remirrances should be sent by money order or registered letter. 


Sample copies furnished for canvassing. 
Rates: 60 cents in advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. On request, one free 


copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
Srcrerary Freup Support, Mrs. B. L. Bummert, 2824 
Fourteenth Avenue §., Minneapolis, Minn. 
TOPEKA: Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. Ralph 8. Cushman, 1839 York Street, 
Denver, Col 
CoRrRESPONDING Srcrerary, Miss Ella M. Watson, 1701 
South Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Home Basn SECRETARY, Mrs. Henry E. Wolfe, P. O. 
Box 533, Baldwin, Kans. 
TREASURER, Mrs. Benjamin M. Davies, 314 Greenwood 
Avenue, Topeka, 
Smorerary FIBLp Sceeoent Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew, 628 
South 27th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
PACIFIC: California, Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii. 
PresipENT, Mrs. B. Dudley Snudden, 3535 Sixth Street, 
Riverside, Calif. 
CorrEsPpoNDING SECRETARY, Mrs. J. K. Cecil, 440 Mel- 
ville Avenue, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Home Base Secretary, Mrs. oone Seymour, 952 
North Lake Avenue, Pasadena, Calif 
TREASURER, Mrs. Emory A. Warner, 2237 Harvard Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sucrerary Fiery Support, Mrs. J. J. Bryant, 1234 
Atlantic Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
COLUMBIA RIVER: Montana, Idaho, Washington 


and Oregon. 
Presipent, Mrs. W. R. Coffman, 3314 North Ninth 
C. W. Henderson, 


Street, Tacoma, Wash. 
Corresronpine Sucrprary, Mrs. 
4245 South East Oak Street, Portland, Ore. 
Home Base Secretary, Mrs. C. D. Fletcher, 714 Fort 
Hall Avenue, ‘American Falls, Idaho. 
TreasureR, Mrs. Walter Gill, 2305 N. E. 52d Avenue 
Portland, Ore. 
G. Bartow, 612 


Secrerary Finytp Support, Mrs. H. 
South Pearl Street, Tacoma, Wash. 


1136 Scofield Drive, Glendale, Calif. 

3816 Calvert St. N. W , Washington, DECI 

. 2231 Asbury ee Evanston, Il. 

206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 

729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Il. 

323 Beech Avenue, Wyoming, Ohio 

- 1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 

206 Wollaston Avenue, Emsworth, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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General Executive Committee Meeting 
WASHINGTON, D.C. : 


PLACE: 
Founpry Metsopist EpriscopaL CHURCH. 


DATES: 

OcToBER 10, FoREIGN AND Home DEPARTMENTS. 

OcToBER 12, Woman’s Day AT THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF 
METHODISM IN BALTIMORE. 

OcroBER 16, Day witH MISSIONARIES AND DELEGATES. 

OcToBER 17 (MorNING AND AFTERNOON), OPEN BUSINESS 
MEETING. 

OcToBER 17 (EVENING) THROUGH OcTOBER 21, PusBLICc 
MEETINGS. 

OcTOBER 22, Business MEETING. 


PROGRAM: 

The theme of the meeting will be “Behold I have set before 
you an open door and no man can shut it.” The opening 
address on Wednesday evening will be given by Bishop Edwin 
Holt Hughes. On Thursday Dr. Kenyon Butterfield of the 
International Missionary Council will speak on Rural Evan- 
gelization, on which he is an authority. In the evening an 
address on Communism and Christianity will be given by 
Dr. John Mackay, formerly of South America. Presentations 
of the various mission fields will be given by missionaries on 
Thursday and Friday. On Saturday afternoon missionaries in 
costume will be the feature of the Junior Rally. Saturday 
evening a unique program on Japan will be given by Miss 
Michi Kawai, author of the textbook for the year, and Miss 
Yosko Saito, internationally known coloratura soprano. On 
Sunday the speakers will be Dr. Thomas Ferrier Hulme of 
Bristol, England, Bishop Titus Lowe and Miss Kawai. Miss 
Saito will sing and fine music will be furnished by Washington 
choirs. There will be a Young People’s Banquet on Friday 
evening, an Oriental Tea and a Reception at the White House. 


RAILROAD RATES: 
Tickets should be bought with certificates. Dates on which 
these may be purchased will be announced in each Branch. 


ENTERTAINMENT : 

General Chairman: Mrs. Cart F. New, Old Orchard Road, 
Ten Hills, Baltimore, Md. 

Chairman of Hospitality Committee: Mrs. Harry A. Havens, 
4508 15th Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Appreciating Japanese Poetry 


Tue origin of Japanese poetry goes 
back to a very pretty legend found in the 
“Chronicles of Japan” dated 720 a.p. 

The story is that the Goddess Iza-nami- 
no-mikoto one day came suddenly upon 
the God Iza-nagi-no-mikoto and, im- 
pressed by his beauty, exclaimed, 


“What joy beyond compare 
To see a man so fair.” 


But Nagi was incensed that a woman 
should thus speak to him and he reproved 
Nami saying, “I am the male! It is but 
reason that I should speak first.’? Where- 
upon they agreed to separate. Going 
around the great column at which they 
had first met, they met again and this 
time Nagi spoke first: 


“What a joy beyond compare 
To see a maid so fair.” 


And this was the beginning of. Japanese 
poetry. 

It is a well known fact that. Japan has 
the longest unbroken line of rulers of any 
nation in the world. It is not so well 
known that the earliest anthology of 
Japanese poetry, dating from about 760 
A.D., shows the same verse form of five 
lines and thirty-one syllables as is in use 
today and has been from so far back ‘‘that 
no memory or record of man runneth ever 
to the contrary.” 

From the ninth century writings we 
quote these which are typical in thought 
and form: 

“Down through the wintry air 
In crowds came fluttering 
Flowers white beyond compare. 


Back of these clouds somewhere 
Surely there must be spring.” 


“Dark night in Spring 

The plum-flowers hide in gloom, 
Yet night nor death can hide 
Their strange perfume.” 


And this which shows that a sense of 
humor was not altogether lacking: 


‘Old age is not a friend I care to see. 
If some day he should come to visit me 
I'll bar the door and shout, 

‘Most Honored Guest, I’m out.’ ”’ 


We may search through the poetry of 
all lands and find nowhere the brevity of 
a summer’s night so beautifully expressed 
as in this verse that comes to us out of the 
tenth century. 


“‘One summer night I watched to find 
Which cloud the moon would hide behind. 
But ere I was aware, behold 
Dawn flooding all the land with gold.” 


The characteristics naturally expected 
in poetry are not found in that of Japan. 
It has neither accent nor rhyme and when- 
ever a long syllable occurs it is almost in- 
variably the contraction of two short ones. 
Rhyme, although it does appear in trans- 
lations, could hardly be expected in a 
language where all syllables end in vowels. 
Five vowels put a restriction on rhyming 
impossible to overcome. 

The almost universal form of the an- 
cient classical verse was five lines alter- 
nating five and seven syllables, totalling 
thirty-one, and was called the tanka. These 
short poems themselves are uta. A few 
longer poems mostly of twenty-five to one 
hundred lines are the naga-uta. 

For ten centuries the tanka was the 
form used almost without exception. 
Then a change came, not a change for a 
longer more elaborate form as might be 
expected, but to an even briefer form of 
three lines of five, seven and five sylla- 
bles, a total of seventeen: This form called 
hokku (haiku, or haikai) reached the pin- 
nacle of its beauty in the verse of Basho 
in the seventeenth century. 

Basho lived from 1644 to 1694. He was 
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born a samurai but like Tennyson his life 
was changed by the great sorrow of the 
death of a very dear friend. In his youth 
he renounced the life of a nobleman and 
became a pilgrim priest, poet and teacher 
of poetry. 

His life reminds one of St. Francis of 
Assisi. With a few followers, usually two, 
he travelled from place to place, sleeping 
in wayside huts or accepting the hospi- 
tality of those who cared to welcome him, 
giving himself to meditation on the mys- 
teries of life and the beauties of Nature 
and writing the most perfect hokku Japan 
has produced. How like St. Francis are 
these lines and what an insight they give 
into the soul of Basho: 


“Friend sparrow, do not eat I pray 
The little buzzing flies that play 
Among my flowers.” 


At the age of fifty, broken in health 
through poverty and suffering, it was evi- 
dent that death was approaching. His 
disciples urged him to write a “last poem”’ 
as was a poet’s custom, and on the day 
he died he wrote these lines: 


“At midway of my journey fallen ill, 
Tonight I fare again 
In dream across a desert plain.” 


One longs to give to such a soul the 
Christian’s hope, for Basho lived a blame- 
less, almost a saintly, life. His desire for 
purity is in these lines: 

‘Quick falling dew, 


Ah, let me cleanse in you 
This wretched life.” 


The genius of Japanese poetry is diffi- 
cult to explain. To even apprehend it one 
must study sympathetically the mind and 
soul of the Japanese. “It is not too much 
to say that-an appreciative reader of 
poetry in Japan is not made, but born, 
just like a poet; as the Japanese poetry is 
never explanatory, one has everything 
before him on which to let his imagination 
freely play; as a result he will come to have 
an almost personal attachment to it as 
much as the author himself.”’ (From ‘‘The 
Spirit of J apanese Poetry,” by .Yone 
Noguchi.) 


“‘Woulds’t thou know to be a poet? 
Deeply feel but lightly show it. 
Toil and fast but let none know it.” 
—Seventeenth Century 
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Japanese painting and poetry are very 
closely connected; in fact one is often the 
expression of the other and both have the 
outstanding characteristics of brevity and 
suggestion. We of the occident, with eyes 
trained to look on pictures in which every 
detail has been worked out, marvel at the 
ability of the Japanese artist with so few 
lines to sketch or paint such rare beauty. 
So with the hokku; a few words are fraught 
with mighty implications and often to the 
soul that reads aright reveal great deeps 
of meaning. “The poem is oftener a 
mental symbol than a thought.” 

“The diversity of the hazkaz (hokku) is 
best shown by a division of their subjects 
into three groups: those which deal with 
animals, trees and flowers; those which 
deal with landscape, and those treating of 
a characteristic scene, the significance of 
a moment or the hidden scene of an action. 

“No object is so fantastic and no action 
is so ordinary that it cannot imspire a 
haikat.’”’ (From “Japanese Impressions, ”’ 
translated by Frances Rumsey.) 

The religion of every people influences 
greatly its literature and especially its 
poetry. So in Japanese poetry the influ- 
ence of the best in Buddhism is found in 
the appeal to cease from sin, to seek virtue 
and to cleanse one’s own heart; also the 
hopelessness of Buddhism is seen. Death 
is the blotting out of life; the highest good 
attainable on earth is the extinction of all 
natural desires. 

The essence of this oriental philosophy 
which students through the ages have 
tried to frame in words was best ex- 
pressed by the poetess Kaga No Chiyo, 
near the close of her life in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, when she wrote: 


‘All things that seem 
Are but 
One dreamer’s dream.” 


We can hardly pass this quotation with- 
out a further word about its author. Kaga 
No Chiyo lived from 1703 to 1775. She 
was the daughter of a well-to-do though 
not wealthy family. Her early life was 
evidently a happy one and her marriage 
also brought only happiness. Great was 
her sorrow when her husband died and she 
poured out her soul in fine verse. When 
only a few years later her son also died she 
wrote this gem, worthy of any age or pen: 
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“T wonder in what fields today 
He chases dragon flies in play, 
My little boy — who ran away.” 
—Translated by Curtis H. Page in “Japanese 
Poetry.” 


The history of Japanese poetry shows 
periods of varying quality. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were the 
Golden Age of the hokku. The nineteenth 
century brought a ‘reaction against 
things native and national.”’ These were 
the years of the breaking through of west- 
ern influences. The twentieth century 
shows a return of the appreciation of 
things native. Aiong with the develop- 
ment of the new spirit of nationalism is 
the renaissance of the ancient classic form 
of verse, the tanka. 

The following modern verses, taken 
from the pages of “‘The Japan Christian 
Quarterly,” show the power of the brief 
poem to carry the great truths of Chris- 
tianity. Wrapped in the beauty and sug- 
gestion of the ancient hokkw is a revelation 
of “the life of God in the soul of man.” 


“God planned 
The little grain of sand 
T hold upon my hand; 
And so it need not be 
Hard for my faith to see 
He plans for me.’ 


“T would not change one little jot 
Of His dear love for me; 
But in my weakness I would go 
Entrusting all my load of woe 
To Him who walks with me.’’* 
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“Sails ss in morning wind, 


Flashing with light 
From dawn 

Of New Year’s Morn, 
Divine — 


And mine!’’* 3 


“God is like water — 
en our hearts are humble and low 
Then He comes in and fills the place. 
God is like water.”’+ 


Japan is holding the attention of the 
world today because of her militarism but 
there are many within that remarkable 
empire who have the vision of the better 
way of the Prince of Peace. They, like 
Kagawa, seek peace not because they love 
Japan less but because they love the 
Christ more. We close this brief attempt 
to stimulate a real appreciation of the 
poetry of Japan with this verse from the 
pen of the Empress (1923): 


‘“Waves of the green-blue open sea 
Up-gathered calm beneath the rising sun — 
Behold how fair a world at peace can be.” 


Note: For those who may wish to consider 
further the subject of Japanese poetry we sug- 
gest the following, books, available in the larger 
public libraries. ‘‘Japanese Poetry,” Curtis H. 
Page; ‘‘Japanese Impressions,’’ translated by 
Frances Rumsey; “The Spirit of Japanese Poet- 
ry,” by Yone Noguchi; The Bamboo Broom,” by 
Harold G. Henderson. 


28 interpreted Dy Lois J. Erickson from ‘‘Songs 


from a Leper Colony.” 
} Interpreted by Aiko Kishi. 
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Earthquake Reverberations 


By MAREN TIRSGAARD, Arrah, India 


Ram PuHatwa escaped being killed in 
the earthquake. He was not even hurt. 
Many of his village people were not so 
fortunate, according to the very realistic 
and detailed account he gives of January 
15 and the days immediately following. 
And though Ram Phalwa is only ten 
years old, he is very dependable, and 
shows more determination than most boys 
many years his senior. 

Ram Phalwa’s father had died before 
the earthquake — several months before, 
he thinks. Left were his mother, his little 


year-and-a-half-old sister and himself. 
After the earthquake his mother became 
increasingly ‘‘queer” and was not like 
herself at all. She finally became menac- 
ing and threatened to kill her two chil- 
dren. That made Ram Phalwa make up 
his mind. He took his little sister and 
went away from home. 

He walked a long way—or so it 
seemed, for his little sister was heavy and 
had to be carried. He did not know where 
he was going —he had nowhere to go 
to. Some friendly pedestrians spoke to 
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him and inquired about the reason for his 
wanderings. They directed him to the 
mission school in Muzaffarpur where, 
though the buildings were down, kind 
people were still present. 

Miss Smith, who had stood bravely by 
during and after the earthquake, had 
sent the girls to other schools where they 
could be temporarily provided for. She 
had also personally supervised the salvag- 
ing of things and materials from the ruins, 
and now she was getting a few of her own 
possessions together and giving last in- 
structions to the servants, before going 
away for a much-needed rest herself. 

Just then Ram Phalwa arrived carrying 
his little sister. He told his story simply 
and compellingly. Miss Smith’s heart 
went out to him immediately. Both the 
children were made comfortable in every 
way and food was put before them. But 
it had not been prepared by one of their 
own caste, the fishermen’s caste, so Ram 
Phalwa knew very well that he ought 
not to touch it. However, when his little 
sister began to weep, he fed her and put 
her to sleep. The wind was cold, so.he 
took off the only substantial garment he 
wore and carefully and lovingly wrapped 
it around the sleeping child. 

He himself did not eat for quite a while. 
He knew he ought not to; but hunger be- 
came too strong. He gradually edged 
closer and closer to the food and finally 
ate some of it. The children were put up 
for the night, but what was to become of 
them the next day when Miss Smith was 
going away? 

We were seated in front of the fire after 
Sunday evening dinner, enjoying one of 
the rather few opportunities for quiet and 
privacy. A knock brought us to the door, 
and there was Ram Phalwa accompanied 
by an escort and an explanatory letter 
from Miss Smith. His little sister had 
been put in a baby fold en route. Could 
we possibly keep him? So asked Miss 
Smith. Under the circumstances, we did 
not see how we could do anything else. 
The matter was talked over with him and, 
though he had no idea what a school was 
like, yet he said he wanted to stay with us. 
So he did. 

What a new and different life it was for 
him! At first he kept to himself a good 
deal of the time, finding it evidently some- 
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what bewildering to have forty odd boys 
about his own age around all the time. 
But he was ever friendly and never once 
wanted to go back. His village dialect 
kept him from taking a very active part 
in class work at first, but gradually he 
understood more and more and became 
interested in the work. 

One day, out of a clear sky, came this 
remark: ‘“‘ Miss Sahiba, I don’t know how 
to pray like the other boys do.” We 
assured him that he would learn in time 
and, to our great surprise, a few weeks 
later, when a volunteer from the entire 
group was called upon to offer prayer be- 
fore meal, Ram Phalwa stepped outin 
front and fulfilled the requirement nicely. 
I wonder if he did it purposely to show us 
that he had learned to pray. 

In Muzaffarpur Miss Smith had given 
him some small colored Bible pictures. 
With splendid imagination he told us a 
story about each one, always speaking 
about men, women and children, as he 
had never heard the name of Christ. He 
brought these pictures with him to school 
and treasures them greatly. Another sur- 
prise was in store for us just before vaca- 
tion when he was asked to tell about the 
pictures to some guests. He then told the 
Bible stories connected with them, and 
always recognized Yisu Masih on the 
pictures. 

One day I happened on the scene just 
as he was having a heated argument with 
the other boys. They insisted that he 
could not stay during summer vacation 
because everybody would be going away 
and the school and hostels would be 
closed. Ram Phalwa equally forcefully 
insisted that he was not going away. He 
was going to stay right here. Of course, I 
was appealed to immediately, but before 
I had a chance to say anything Ram 
Phalwa, clinging to my arm, pleaded 
almost in tears: ‘Please don’t send me 
away, Miss Sahiba. I have no place to 
go to, no house, no food, no bed, no 
people — all was lost in the earthquake. 
Please don’t send me away.” I assured 
him that arrangements would be made 
for him for the summer at a place just as 
nice as ours. He seemed rather uncon- 
vinced at first, but after extracting the 
promise that he might come back after the 
summer holidays, he seemed satisfied. 


1934 


Ram Phalwa has now been in school for 
about three months, and has in the time 
made more adjustments than most chil- 
dren would make in twice that time. He 
has some very interesting characteristics 
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and is thoroughly unspoiled. We have 
great hopes for his future. The earth- 
quake ‘“‘blew” him to us, but what if it 
had “blown” him in some other direc- 
tion? 


IN °* 


Enter: A Japanese Woman 


By ELLA M. GERRISH, Fukuoka, Japan 


Ir THE nations of the world could see 
their representatives in the average 
pageant, there would be another world 
war! Unless they had a good sense of 
humor! And I suppose no costume is ever 
worse than the Japanese, because it is so 
seldom seen in America and so little under- 
stood. Dressing in Japan is a fine art. 
Perhaps our mistake arises from pro- 
nouncing kimono as k’monah, instead of 
key-mo-no, and so reminding ourselves of 
a negligee. Nothing could be farther from 
the very stiff, precise Japanese dress. A 
study of pictures of modern Japan would 
help. Some good sources are: the text- 
book for this year, “Japanese Women 
Speak’’; also, ‘Japan, A Pictorial Inter- 
pretation” by Asahi Shimbun Pub. Co. 
1932 (an excellent book; should be avail- 
able in any city library), ‘““The Asahi- 
graph,” a pictorial newspaper published 
once a week (found in some city libraries), 
and of course, the Geographic. But be 
sure the pictures you study were taken in 
Japan, not Hollywood! 

Before discussing the pageant costume, 
let us take a quick glance at the real thing. 
The correct costume has at least one under 
kimono, usually of red and white. Only 
the sleeves of this show, like a lining to 
the outside kimono sleeves. The outer 
kimono is not very bright; a disappoint- 
ment to most tourists who have seen pic- 
tures of the'geisha girls. It is long, and is 
pulled up in a tuck at the waist. This 
shows clearly in the picture of Miss Kawai 
in the front of the textbook. It is very 
full, so that the closing edge comes almost 
to the side seam. The line down the front 
of Miss Kawai’s kimono is not the edge, 
but the seam where a piece is sewed on. 
This fullness is necessary when one sits 
down, to allow a smooth line across the 
knees. You will also notice that the 


kimono closes to the right like a man’s 
overcoat. Never close it to the left; that 
will be done for you when you’re dead! 
You will notice the erz, or light-colored 
fold of cloth at the neck. This is basted to 
the under kimono, and low necks are not 
popular. 

The obi, or sash around the waist, is too 
complicated to explain. One must see 
that four yards and a half of material 
wrapped around to believe it. A piece of 
celluloid slipped between the folds in the 
front holds the silk 0bz smooth and stiff. 
The back is like a puffy square cushion 
with a piece about five inches long show- 
ing below. The obi is worn quite high, 
often covering the breast, and is tied very 
tight. A padding wrapped in beautiful 
silk is hidden inside the cushion-like back; 
the ends of the silk are then brought to,the 
front and tied above the obi, the edge 
showing. Another narrower cord (white 
in the picture) passes through the lower 
part of the ‘‘cushion”’ and fastens in the 
front. No pins are used — ever. 

The stockings are short, white socks, 
made like a mitten with the big toe 
separated. They are made of a firm cot- 
ton. Men sometimes wear black silk or 
velvet ones. 

The costume differs for different ages. 
A young girl’s may be quite bright, and is 
often flowered. A young woman may 
wear stripes, or a subdued square plaid, or 
small flowers. An older woman, fine pin- 
line stripes, or very small pattern; and a 
very dull color, usually brown or black, is 
chosen. 

The obi for children is usually a soft, 
silk sash, tied in a bow.in the back. (See 
the picture in the text opposite page 108.) 
Young children often wear foreign dresses 
with white pinafores, as in the picture 
opposite page 77. The school uniforms for 
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high school girls are generally middy suits, 
black cotton stockings, and foreign-style 
shoes. The obi for women is generally of 
a beautiful silk, often embroidered with 
flowers. A young lady’s may be quite 
bright, an older woman’s dull, but rich 
looking. 

The popular hair-dress for children is a 
straight bob. High school girls usually 
have the hair parted either on the side or 
in the middle, and brought down in 
straight braids, or it may be one braid 
down the back, a cord bound around it 
about five inches from the end. Ribbons 
are worn only on special dress-up occa- 
sions. For women, the old-fashioned 
helmet-like hair dress seems to be gradu- 
ally disappearing, and a neat, plain style 
with a knot at the neck is very often seen. 
They do not wear huge pompons over 
their ears! Sometimes young ladies wear 
a modest artificial flower in the knot. 

The kimono-costume for the men is 
rather difficult to do correctly, and as such 
a large percentage of men wear foreign 
dress it is hardly worth while attempting 
to describe the various costumes. Stu- 
dents wear a uniform; trousers and a coat 
with brass buttons. The colors for men 
and boys are brown, blue, and black. 


The pageant costume: 

This presents a rather formidable pic- 
ture to hope to copy, but I have seen some 
very good imitations. The under kimono 
may be omitted, or double sleeves may be 
sewed in giving the effect. 

The materials used for real kimono are 
silks, very fine soft wool, rayon, and 
starched cotton. For pageant costumes, 
almost any material that holds its shape 
well may be used. Cretonne is good if it is 
not too gaudy. A dull-finished rayon, 
also, may be used. Crepe paper could be 
used effectively for “‘chorus” characters 
who do not need to sit down or “‘rustle”’ 
about too much. 


Some construction points: 

Kimono cloth is narrow, and there is 
always a seam down the back. As in 
Miss Kawai’s dress, a piece is always 
sewed on to the front to extend the closing 
almost to the side seam. All pieces are 
cut straight, and there is no shoulder 
seam. A child’s kimono may have length- 
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wise tucks on the shoulder which ean be 
let out as needed to lengthen the sleeves. 
The neck line is slanted off and a straight 
strip about five inches wide is folded and 
sewed on, making a stand-up collar a 
good two inches wide. This strip comes 
down to the waist. 

The sleeves vary in length, but a good 
average is about twenty-seven inches. It 
is a straight piece of goods as wide as you 
wish the length of the sleeves. It is sewed 
flat to the shoulder seam and far enough 
down the front and back to look well 
without wrinkling. It is left open under 
the arm to allow easy movement. The 
seam comes at the bottom of the sleeve, 
which is also sewed up the front to make 
a convenient pocket. As the arms hang at 
the sides, the back edges of the sleeve are 
open, while the point at the front may be 
heavy with cookies brought home from a 
tea party. 

The erz is very important. It may be 
made of a light-colored fold of cloth, sewed 
invisibly to the collar of the kimono and 
left loose enough to fill the space up to 
the base of the neck. 

Plain white cotton stockings do very 
well for tabz, and as the kimono comes to 
the ankles, they need not be cut off like 
socks. If desired, the toe may be stitched 
in on the sewing machine and cut, but it 
is hardly worth the trouble. Shoes should 
never be worn with kimono; stocking feet 
are very proper in the house as even 
slippers are worn only in the halls of a 
Japanese house. 

The obi is the most difficult, the most 
important, and the most beautiful part of 
the costume. No lady ever appears in 
public without it. 

As for material: the grander, the better. 
A corded poplin that a clever person might 
decorate with applique, or painted flowers, 
would do beautifully, but common cre- 
tonne chosen with care would make a 
good substitute. 

A friend of mine, who is too modest to 
allow me to use her name, had a very 
clever scheme for making an imitation 
obt. Cover a piece of cardboard six inches 
wide with material and lace it together 
in the back, pulling it tight. Cover 
another piece of cardboard, twelve inches 
wide and a good yard long. Tuck one end 
of this well down inside the top of the obz, 
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so it hangs over and down like a tail. 
Then measure with the fingers a comfort- 
able oblong-pillow length, and fold the 
rest of the “tail” under till only about 
five inches shows. Pass a narrow cord 
through to hold this and tie it in a square 
knot in front. Do not press the “pillow” 
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too flat. If you wish, a soft piece of silk 
tied around to show above the top edge 
of the ob: adds to the effect. 

This is not so difficult as it sounds, if 
one studies a picture a few minutes. And 
once made it is well worth keeping in the 
costume chest from year to year. 
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Fish for Dinner 


By HELEN COUCH, Nagasaki, Japan 


Ir weighed eight pounds and was at 
least eighteen inches long. Moreover, it 
was a tat, which is a favorite fish for food. 
The little shoemaker’s boy at the foot of 
our hill lugged it up the hill for us when 
we reached home after our vacation, and 
all the cook’s family and the neighbors 
came in to inspect it. We sent out and 
invited some Japanese friends in to help 
us eat it, and still there was the under half 
untouched for the cook’s family, to say 
nothing of the numerous cats on the 
place. 

Did we catch it? No, not exactly. It 
was a farewell gift we received on a trip 
we had taken to the island of Amakusa. 
The little mother of our maid lives over 
there. When she found that we had taken 
the trouble to hunt her up she was so 
happy that she came over to our little 
hotel in the morning before we had had 
our breakfast. After her low bows of 
greeting, she presented this huge fish on a 
tray, with many apologies. 

We cast questioning glances at each 
other, but of course we thanked her pro- 
fusely. We had visions of carrying that 
thing on the return boat, then on the re- 
turn jitney, into another hotel, on another 
jitney, on to the boat for home and then 
on the last jitney. But we need not have 
worried so. Everywhere we went the fish 
was taken much more for granted than we 
were. They simply hung it up on a hook 
by the windshield and carried it around 
just as they did the rest of our baggage. 
At one hotel we forgot it when we started 
off but they telephoned after us and told 
us to come back and get it — and we did. 

The fish was only one part of the joys 


of our vacation. “A motor trip through: 


*Amakusa”’ sounds fine, doesn’t it? But I 


wish you'could have seen us jammed into 
the little Ford jitney. The back seat was 
cut off so that a bench could be placed 
between it and the front seat. This is 
what most jitneys in Japan have been 
until just lately when the bus has arrived. 

Sometimes you think you are in bad 
luck because you have to sit on the bench 
and the knees of the person in back punch 
your back. But when you sit on the 
broken springs in the back seat you are 
not so sure who is lucky. If you sit in the 
front seat it may fall to your lot to carry 
a child or two, or you may have to try to 
keep the windshield open and clean, espe- 
cially if it is raining and the wiper, as 
usual, does not work. But then, when you 
look out at the perfectly beautiful scenery 
you forget all about other things, even 
hairpin curves and the slippery road. 

They are building many fine roads now 
in Japan, and even on the island of Ama- 
kusa they are doing wonderful things. At 
one place our road climbed around the 
edge of cliffs from which we could look 
straight down to the rocky shores and out 
to sea. We went through several tunnels 
cut out of sheer rock and came out on 
other beautiful views of the sea. At an- 
other place there was a lovely, circular 
sand beach. 

Everyone was good natured in the rain. 
We heard no cross words even when we 
had to stop and wait for an ox cart to get 
out of the road, or when we had to back 
up in the mud to let another car pass. It 
was just fun, too, to stop by the roadside 
and dip up water from a stream to cool 
the engine every few miles. All eleven of 
us enjoyed the trip more or less. 

When we reached the capital, not even 
the constant rain could dampen our ardor, 
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because of the radiant faces of two of our 
graduates. They had been looking for us; 
had gone to the best hotel in town and 
asked them to open up their best rooms 
for their ‘‘teachers who were coming from 
Nagasaki.” But we got ahead of them and 
went to a smaller and quieter one. 

One girl is a teacher in the high school 
there. She had told her pupils about our 
coming and had promised to go around 
the island with us and to their homes, to 
show us off, as they had never seen ‘‘for- 
eign teachers.”? She could not keep that 
promise, however, for the capital was the 
last place on our itinerary. The students 
were home on their vacations and we 
were not exhibited. 

You can never get ahead of Japanese 
people when it comes to gifts; these girls 
did all that they could for us. Our two 
graduates hired a real automobile and 
took us around a longer way by a beauti- 
ful seashore, all the way back to the port 
to see us off for home. The rain then 
stopped for a little while but the wind 
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blew so that we were glad to lie down on 
the floor of the boat which rocked us back 
home again. 

Our own beds felt pretty good that 
night. Three nights sleeping on the floor 
in Japanese hotels is not the most restful 
thing one could imagine, especially if there 
are too many fleas or if the guest on the 
other side of the paper doors decides to 
talk all night. 

I do enjoy Japanese food, though. It 
is served on a pretty tray on the floor in 
front of you as you sit on your feet. The 
five dainty little dishes on it are filled with 
very tempting things to eat. I like even 
the pink raw fish and the sour bean soup; 
but after three days of almost nothing 
but fish and rice, home food tastes pretty 
good, too. I think our Kwassui family en- 
joyed our fish for dinner more than we did 
that night. But they did not have the fun 
of catching it — and I shall never forget 
the happy faces of those two girls we left 
there on the dock when we sailed away 
from Amakusa. 
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Glimpses into the History of Japan 


JAPANESE history is fascinating read- 
ing — so fascinating that the idea of giv- 
ing only a few glimpses of it is almost 
appalling. It will be necessary to leave 
very modern history entirely alone and 
show only bits of the past which especially 
affect the Japan of the present as we see it. 
These are based on “A Short History of 
Japan” by Ernest Wilson Clement, 
which is published by the Christian Lit- 
erature Society of Japan. 

Beginning away back in antiquity, 
much of the history of Japan is so imbued 
with tradition that it is impossible wholly 
to separate one from the other. Still, ac- 
counts which were handed down by oral 
tradition have made their lasting impress 
on ‘‘New Japan.” 

A country which shows an unbroken 
line of sovereigns for at least eighteen 
centuries, Japan has the oldest continuous 
dynasty in the world. ‘Another point of 
extraordinary importance is that, in all 
the history of Japan since the beginning, 


the country has never once felt the shame 
of foreign conquest.” 

There are numerous great divisions of 
Japanese history, by some historians 
given as seven, but by Clement as eleven. 
This includes the Taisho Era, from 1912 
to 1926, but not the present Showa Hra, or 
“Fra of Perfect Peace,” which began with 
the accession of the present emperor. 
Whether or not this is a misnomer it is not 
within our province to discuss. Let us go 
back to the ‘Divine Ages,” before 
660 B.C. 

The legendary story of the creation of 
the world suggests Ovid’s ‘‘Metamor- 
phoses.” A story of Amaterasu, the sun 
goddess, retiring to a cavern and leaving 
the world in darkness may be a myth of a 
solar eclipse. A Japanese historian is of 
the opinion that the prehistoric tribes of 
Japan were sun worshippers. 

Later traditions refer to what was al- 


most certainly a Malay inmigration from_ 


the south. 
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However this may be, the prince now 
known as the Emperor Jimmu, looked 
upon as the founder of the Empire of 
Japan, was a direct descendant of the sun 
goddess. He is supposed to have ascended 
to the throne in 660 B.C. 

The question arises as to who were the 
real ancestors of the Japanese — the 
aborigines of Japan, or some other people? 
And who were the aborigines? The Ainus 
are often referred to as such, but some 
historians believe that the original in- 
habitants were a race of dwarfs who were 
driven out by the Ainus. But, whoever 
the aborigines were, they were not the 
ancestors of the present race of Japanese. 
Clement says there have always been two 
distinct types of Japanese, representing 
Mongols and Malays. The former, 
“neither Chinese nor Koreans,” probably 
reached Japan by way of Korea; the lat- 
ter drifted up from the south on the Japan 
Current. The descendants of these immi- 
grants united under the Emperor Jimmu 
to make a mighty nation. 

This 660 B.C. is not long after the ten 
tribes of Israel had been carried into cap- 
tivity and soon after the good King 
Hezekiah reigned in Judah. It was the 
time when Assyria was at the height of its 
power. 

The fourteenth emperor of Japan died 
in 201 A.D. and was succeeded by his wife, 
the Empress Jingo. This empress is 
eredited by some historians with having 
invaded and conquered Korea, but proof 
of this is not conclusive. The story is 
worth looking up, however. The son of 
this Empress Jingo is the Japanese Mars, 
or Hachiman, whose shrines are still num- 
erous and popular. 

Japanese records give the date 284 A.D. 
for the introduction of letters and the be- 
ginning of literature, when a celebrated 
scholar from Korea was appointed tutor 
to the son of the emperor, the grandson of 
Empress Jingo. He was followed by 
another tutor “under whose tuition the 
young prince acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Chinese classics. This is the 
first recorded instance of the teaching of 
Chinese literature in Japan.” 

Shintoism, the pure Japanese cult which 
our author does not rank as a religion, is 
referred to in this period before foreign 
influence had been felt in Japan. Shin- 
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toism is described as “essentially a re- 
ligion of gratitude and love.”’ It may be 
described as a kind of ecclesiastical patri- 
otism. “Pure Shinto was a system in 
which the deification of forces of nature, 
family ancestors, local and national heroes 
and emperors plays an important part.” 
It was, of course, polytheistic but did not 
have idols, as we commonly think of those 
objects of adoration. The emperor was 
high priest and all Shinto priests were 
secular officials. The only requirement of 
Shintoism is that its adherents worship at 
certain stated times at the simple Shinto 
shrines in front of which, then as now, were 
one or more tori. 

It was not until about 400 A.D. that 
official records were kept and the prehis- 
toric period ended. This is the beginning 
of the imperialistic period. Though the 
emperor held his power through his birth 
and the position of his family, the most 
powerful families had hereditary rights to 
the highest offices. This point affects the 
whole course of Japanese history. 

About the middle of the sixth century 
Japan entered upon a new era, marked by 
the introduction of Buddhism into Japan. 
An envoy from a Korean province carried 
into Japan an image of Buddha and books 
explaining Buddhist doctrine. He in- 
formed the emperor that the people from 
India to Korea were followers of Bud- 
dhism, which excelled all other religions. 

The emperor was much interested and 
inclined to adopt the new faith, ‘but 
meeting opposition among his ministers 
he gave the image to Soga, his prime min- 
ister, with permission to worship it by way 
of trial.”” A pestilence which followed was 
considered to be a punishment for aban- 
doning Japanese deities to follow a strange 
god. Nevertheless, some forty years later, 
the Buddhist party at court triumphed 
and in 621 Buddhism became the estab- 
lished religion. 

Confucianism had also entered Japan 
in the sixth century, but “it remained 
practically stationary for a thousand 
years, and Buddhism was the dominant 
force in the thoughts of Japan.” 

This was the time of the beginning of 
Japanese painting. “This art was bor- 
rowed from China; the first teachers were 
Buddhist priests from Korea in the sixth 
century; and the first school of painting in 
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Japan is therefore called a Buddhist 
school.” 

This period also marked the ‘“‘conscious 
adoption of Chinese political doctrines 
and institutions. This included, for in- 
stance, the lunar calendar, the exchange 
of envoys, the commencement of formal 
intercourse with China.” The most im- 
portant manifestation of Chinese influ- 
ence was shown in the first written laws, 
in which the administration was organized 
in such a way as to make it a real im- 
perialism. 

The emperor was no longer the head of 
the chief clan in Japan, with only a feeble 
control over the other great clan chieftains. 
He was the actual ruler. The theory of 
eminent domain was established and 
holders of land were subject to taxation. 

In the “imperialistic era’? which fol- 
lowed, the first school and the first uni- 
versity were established, by successive 
emperors. Large bodies of Korean immi- 
grants were also welcomed. 

During this period the art of the coun- 
try showed ‘‘the indirect result of a wave 
of Greek feeling.” This came to Japan 
through Central Asia, China and Korea, 
whence came “‘letters, religion, philosophy, 
literature, law, ethics, medicine, science 
and art, the most potent factors in any 
civilization.””. The Saracenic influence in 
art is also evident in this period. 

The period from 794 to 1159 A.D., 
called the Heian Epoch, marks the first 
“political ring” in Japanese history. 
Earlier than this the Fujiwara family had 
begun to monopolize the civil offices and 
to supply wives or concubines to the de- 
generate monarchs. Every new office, as 
fast as it was created, was filled by mem- 
bers of this clan. It was not until the 
latter part of the ninth century that the 
title which corresponds to ‘‘regent”’ was 
bestowed upon them, but then “the im- 
perial authority passed virtually into the 
hands of the Fujiwara family.” Buddhist 
priests had favored the abdication of the 
emperors and empresses so that they 
might retire to a life of seclusion and medi- 
tation in monastery or convent, and this 
played into the hands of the regents. 
They were careful to govern ‘‘through the 
emperor,” but with youths or mere chil- 
dren on the throne their power was uncon- 
tested. Only the children of Fujiwara 
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consorts of the emperors could hope to 
be placed upon the throne. 

Emperor Shirakawa, in the eleventh 
century, temporarily curbed the power of 
the Fujiwara and was actually ruler of the 
country, not only during his personal reign 
but for forty years after he abdicated. He 
took the title ‘‘Ho-o,” which now is used 
for the pope but then meant “cloistered 
emperor,” and virtually directed affairs 
of state. 

However, he was greatly under the in- 
fluence of the Buddhist priesthood, whom 
he could not control. His well-known 
lament was, ‘‘There are but three things 
in my dominion that do not obey me: the 
waters of the Kamo River, the dice of 
backgammon players, and the priests of 
Buddha.” 

The emperor invited two military 
families to come to the capital to protect it 
from the priests. These soon began to 
war among themselves, seeking for su- 
preme power. The Fujiwara family was 
completely ruined, but the victory of 
Kiyomori was far from bringing peace. 
“For a long period of several centuries, 
Japan was governed, not by the scepter 
but by the sword.” 

Buddhism had become very powerful, 
with great monasteries and vast treasures. 
Its most interesting feature in this period 
was the wholesale adoption of Shinto 
deities into its pantheon as incarnations 
of Buddha. The result was a composite 
religion, Shinto in name but Buddhist in 
substance. 

The Gempai Era (1159-1199 A.D.) was 
the time which showed the beginning of 
military domination and the end of civil 
imperialism, which existed only in name 
from then until 1868. Kiyomori followed 
the example of the Fujiwara clan in filling 
all the prominent positions in central and 
local governments with his kinsmen and 
followers. He married his daughter to the 
Emperor Takakura, who began to reign at 
the age of eight. As history shows that 
other emperors came into nominal power 
at six, four, three and even one year of 
age, it is easy to see how the prime min- 
ister gained power. 

The Minamoto family finally rose 
against the Kiyomori and conquered them 
in the famous naval battle of Dan-no-ura 

(Continued on page 345) 
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Feasting on God 


Once when I was sick a friend remarked to 
me, ‘You must find this long illness very tedi- 
ous.”? I was compelled to confess, however, that 
I was not conscious of any ennui. To be sure, 
work was waiting, but work is not the only thing 
in life. I am given life that I may live! My task 
at that moment was to fellowship with God on 
my bed of pain... There is no such thing as tedium 
for those who are constantly praising God for the 
joy of the moments lived with Him. We may 
feast to our heart’s content — not on food, but 
on God. In dreaming and in waking hours, in 
sorrow and in laughter, we may walk in a world 
flooded with light. 

Every moment of life is a revelation of the 
heart of God. He greets us in the kitchen. We 
breathe Him in the bustle and roar of the factory, 
or when hanging on to a strap in a crowded car. 
Always we are in the bosom of God.— Toyohtko 
Kagawa. 


An Open Door 
Our new Achievement Poster shows mas- 
sive doors opened and, beyond them, the 
Cross above the world. Over the door is 
the theme, “‘ Behold I have set before thee 
an open door and no man can shut it.” 
Before us stands a door — a door into a 
new year of activity in the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. We look at 
its closed panels and wonder what lies 
behind them. The view of our year 1934— 
1935 has never been seen save by Him 
whose eyes pierce beyond the limits of 
human vision. But, secure in the knowl- 
edge that 


“Before us, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well,” 


we open the door of the year. 

Before us lies the world, and the path to 
the “uttermost parts” is lighted by 
divine love. We remember the promise 
of old, “‘Be strong and of a good courage; 
be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed; 
for the Lord thy God is with thee whither- 
soever thou goest.” 

_ Through the door of the year we pass, 
following as closely as we may in the foot- 
steps of Him who has promised that he 
will never leave us, but that he will show 
us the path and lead us in it. 
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Our New Members 

With this issue of the Frrenp, the first in 
our fiscal year, we greet several hundreds 
of new members who have not heretofore 
been numbered among our readers. 

The greeting of our general officers on 
page 338 is echoed by those of us who 
make up the rank and file of our member- 
ship. May the spirit of enthusiastic de- 
votion to our Lord and to our work for 
him fall, as a mantle, upon those who are 
joining with us to make his kingdom en- 
compass all mankind. 


Washington and the General Executive 
It is now two years since we have had a 
public General Executive Meeting. Two 
years ago we had an inspiring meeting in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, whose delightful hospi- 
tality we have never forgotten. Last year 
we had only a business meeting without 
delegates or missionaries. 

This year again we have a “regular” 
General Executive Meeting, with dele- 
gates and missionaries, public meetings 
and fine speakers. Chief among the ad- 
dresses will perhaps, from the standpoint 
of the missionary workers, be those given 
by Miss Michi Kawai, author of this 
year’s textbook, ‘Japanese Women 
Speak.”” With Miss Kawai will be Miss 
Yosko Saito, coloratura soprano. Miss 
Saito is no stranger to America, having 
received her musical training in this coun- 
try and having made many concert ap- 
pearances during the past four years. She 
is said to be an earnest Christian who 
sings sacred music with much feeling. 
The first page of this issue gives dates and 
names of all the speakers who can be an- 
nounced at this time. 

An oriental tea and a reception at the 
White House, besides the young people’s 
banquet, offer social diversion. 

At the open business meeting, on Octo- 
ber 17, will be given interesting reports 
of the year’s activities in the different de- 
partments and through the codperative 
agencies with which the Society is work- 
ing. These give an insight into the inter- 
ests of the Society which cannot be gained 
in the public meetings. 

Official headquarters are to be at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, Eleventh and V Streets. 
Information concerning other hotels and 
boarding places will be furnished by the 
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chairman of the hospitality committee, 
Mrs. Harry Havens, 4508 15th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

There is no need to give reasons, aside 
from the interest of the meeting itself, 
why there should be a large attendance at 
this gathering in the capital of our nation. 
The reduced rates which will be given by 
the railroads if a sufficient number of cer- 
tificates are secured will make it possible 
for many men and women to visit Wash- 
ington, Arlington, Alexandria and Mount 
Vernon at a beautiful season of the year. 
‘“‘Let’s go, everybody!” Let’s go to the 
General Executive and take in some sight- 
seeing before or after the meeting. 
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The General Executive Committee 
Meeting 

The Sixty-fifth Annual Session of the 
General Executive Committee of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society will 
be held in Foundry Church, Washington, 
D. C., October 17 through October 21. 
The Foreign and Home Departments will 
convene on October 10 at Foundry 
Church, continuing through October 15. 
On October 12, the departments will 
attend Woman’s Day at the Sesquicen- 
tennial of Methodism in Baltimore. 
October 16 will be ‘Missionaries’ Day,” 
when all missionaries and delegates will 
be present. There will be an open busi- 
ness meeting on October 17 with the first 
public session in the evening and con- 
tinuing through Sunday, October 21. A 
further business meeting will be held on 
October 22. 

Tickets should be bought with certi- 
ficates. Consult your home base secretary 
for dates. 

The General Chairman is Mrs. Carl F. 
New, Old Orchard Road, Ten Hills, 
Baltimore, Md. The Chairman of the 
Hospitality Committee is Mrs. Harry A. 
Havens, 4508 15th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ELoisE ANDREWS WOOLEVER, 
Recording Secretary. 
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Personal Mention 


During June the following missionaries 
arrived in New York: Miss Margaret 


October 


Courtney from Italy; Miss Mabel Frees 
from North Africa; Miss Fern Sinkey from 
China; Miss Carrie Kenyon and Miss Lois 
Rea from Malaya; Miss Emily I. Haynes 
from Korea; Miss Laura Williams and 
Miss Margaret Wallace from India; Miss 
Beulah Reitz from Africa; Miss Hazel 
Rogers from India. 


Word has reached us of the passing on 
from this earth of two of our. devoted 
missionaries. Dr. Margaret D. Lewis, of 
Kolar, India, died on July 22. On July 
29 Miss Lela Lybarger went Home from 
Chungking, West China. Tributes to 
them will be printed in a later issue of the 
FRIEND. 


On July 10 the following missionaries 
sailed for India via the Gerolstein of the 
Bernstein Line: Miss Ava Hunt, Miss 
Roxanna Oldroyd, Miss Gertrude Richards, 
Miss Isabella Thoburn. They visited the 
Passion Play en route. 


On July 25 Miss Jennie Blasdell from 
India arrived on the Hzcalibar of the 
American Merchant Line. 


Miss Grace Pepper Smith has returned 
to India, sailing August 24 on the Amer- 
zcan Banker. 


Miss Victoria Lang sailed on August 1 
for Inhambane, P. E. Africa, on the S. S. 
City of New York. 

On July 16 Miss Beredene Krill arrived 
on the Bremen, from Bulgaria. 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you. . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


NovEMBER 


Hess, Stella, Africa; Parish, Rebecca, M.D., 
Philippines; Trissel, Maude, Korea. 

Eveland, Ruth, Jndza; Olson, Mary E., 
Malaya. 

Bugby, Marguerite, India. 

Doyle, Letah M., Peagie ss Winnie N. 
and Hardie, Eva M., Ind 

Hyneman, Ruth E. and Doe N ellie, India: 

Robbins, Adis, India. - 

Nelson, Dora L. and Schaefer, Carolyn E., 
I ndia; Walker, Marion M., Philippines. 

Appenzeller, Alice R., Korea; ‘Barber, Emma 


J., India 

10 Rea, C. Lois, Malaya; Warrington, Ruth A., 
India. 

11 Kipp, Cora I., M.D. and Nelson, E. Lavinia, 
India; Lang, Victoria C., Africas Wal- 
rath, Pearl, Mexico. 


— 
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12 Todd, Althea M., China; Wood, Grace H., 
Korea. 
13 Christensen, Lydia D. and Schlater, Irma 
, India; Meeker, Bessie L., China. 
14 Gould, Olive L. and. Pool, Lydia 8., India; 
Johnson, Mary A. and Merritt, Edna 1a 


China 

17 Foster, Mildred, Italy; Kenyon, Carrie C., 
Malaya; Reiman, Frieda, China. 

18 Kostrop, Bertha A. and Smith, Eloise G., 
Korea; Whitcomb, Jane Caroline, India. 

19 Olson, Emma, Malaya. 

20 Finlay, Alice, Japan. 

21 Swan, Beulah M., India. 

22 Quinton, Frances, Africa. 

23 Starkey, Bertha, Korea. 

24 Dyer, Addie C., Mexico. 

25 Carr, Rachel, Oldroyd, Roxanna H. and 
Patterson, Anna G., India; King, Sarah 
N., Africa. 

26 Lauderdale, Grace L., Mexico; Webb, Nora 
M., North Africa. 

27 Edmeston, Rhoda C., South America; Man- 
chester, Ruth C., India. 

28 Bothwell, Jean B. and Metsker, Kathryn 
M., India. 

29 Cavett, Maurine E. and Winslow, Hazel B., 
Burma; Sheldon, Mabel, India. 

30 Tucker, Emma Curtiss and Wheelock, 
Ethel C., India. 
(Addresses given on pages 353-358) 
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Helen R. Galloway 


In May the Frimnp carried Miss 
Penney’s beautiful and richly merited 
tribute to this dear missionary. It now 
remains for me to speak “the last things” 
in the earthly life of my precious friend. 

There was an extended period of failing 
strength, a time of eager longing to be 
gone. Then came a severe chill, a few 
weeks free from pain, coma for a few days 
from which there was no waking, and on 
June 25, 1934, she quietly breathed her 
‘ life out. 

Though no relatives were near, there 
was the presence of many other loving 
friends at the sweet service conducted by 
her pastor, and she was laid to rest in 
beautiful Glen Abbey Memorial Park in 
San Diego. 

It is a joy to know of the tender care 
bestowed upon her in those months of 
decline. 

She read Miss Penney’s tribute and 
said with a smile, ‘It’s like reading my 
own obituary, but it isso much more than 
I deserve.” ‘‘A rare woman in every 
way,” says a friend who knew her well, 
and it is wonderfully true. 
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But the mind of this writer goes back 
to the days of our early acquaintance 
with her in the church at Mount Ayr, 
Towa. 

The pure, fragrant Madonna lily needs 
to be accounted for; you are sure it does 
not just happen. And a life of the quality 
of Miss Galloway’s does not just happen. 
To solve the mystery you would need to 
know her home and her parents. Long 
ago, when her missionary conviction had 
become clear, how she dreaded to tell her 
mother. The quiet reply was, ‘Before 
you were born, Helen, I prayed for a 
child for the missionary work. Go, and 
God go with you.” 

When at home on furlough she said, 
“T wonder if I ought to go back while 
mother lives; she is older now.” Again 
the mother spoke: “‘When I gave you to 
God for West China, I supposed it meant 
the years of your life. I think you ought 
to go back.” 

The life of dear Helen Galloway is fully 
accounted for. Blessed be good fathers 
and mothers! 

Mary T. THompson. 


+*Chillo—maliig> ++ 


Louise Hobart 


As EAsTeR morning dawned in the 
Orient, the beautiful soul of Louise Ho- 
bart was entering upon the last day before 
its transition from the earthly to the 
heavenly life. For only a week had she 
been ill and not until that day was re- 
covery pronounced hopeless. Like the 
Master to whose service her life had been 
given, whose triumph over death was that 
day being celebrated the world around, 
she entered consciously the “valley of the 
shadow of death”’ without fear, and on the 
following day passed victoriously through 
it. 

The family heritage of Louise Hobart 
was a goodly one. The name of Hobart is 
widely known and highly esteemed in 
China, as in missionary circles every- 
where, due to the long, distinguished serv- 
ice given by Louise’s parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. William T. Hobart. Her mother’s 
family also, the Hatfields, is widely known 
in church, missionary and educational 
circles. From both these sources Louise 

(Continued on page 341) 
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Greeting Our New Members 


DEAR NEW MEMBER: 

Please consider this a personal letter to you. How happy we should be if 
it were possible for us really to clasp your hand, look into your eyes, and tell 
you how earnestly we welcome you into this fellowship. Since we are not so priv- 
ileged, we address you through our good FRIEND, the medium of communica- 
tions between ourselves and our co-workers around the world. May it soon become 
your friend too. : 

We felicitate you on your entrance into this sisterhood. It is a goodly 
company of world citizens, who are disciples of the Lord Christ and believers in 
his way of life for the indwidual and for society. We are of many races and 
nations, but “‘no more strangers and foreigners” for Christ “hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition between us.” We are workers together in an enter- 
prise that lifts horizons, deepens faith and relates us to the whole world. We are 
inheritors also of a rich legacy left us by those who have brought this organization 
to its present power and promise. As you increasingly invest yourself in tts 
tasks, you will find them joyous and rewarding. 


Yours in glad service, 


: President. 


ae 
ae ¢ . 
Chairman of Home Department. 


Traber 0, Kiefurdorg 


Chairman of Foreign Department. 


Hips: die 8 fo Correll 


Vice-President. 


Vice-President. 


Moreno pares Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


Mount Vernon, Iowa, June 18, 1934 
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MOTORCADE MEMORIES 


By Mrs. J. D. Bragg, Director 
The Year of “‘ Adventuring in Faith” 


The Slogan 
ECRUIT EMBERS 
Rerern ISSION ARIES 
ESTORE AINTENANCE 


OFFICIAL VISITATION 


The official visitation to the eleven 
Branches began with a meeting on Janu- 
ary 30 in Oakland, California, and con- 
cluded on May 29 in Pocatello, Idaho. 
During the intervening weeks, 275 meet- 
ings had been held in forty-one states, 
from coast to coast and from Florida to 
Minnesota. 

Teams of at least three (a general offi- 
cer, a missionary and a Branch officer), 
attended each meeting. In a few places 
where it was not possible for a general 
officer to be present an extra missionary 
assisted with the program. 

Many of the meetings were held in 
centers not often touched by missionary 
speakers. It was not the aim to have 
large meetings, but to have numbers con- 
ducive to discussion groups and getting 
acquainted. Attendance ran from twenty- 
five to eight hundred. . There were morn- 
ing or afternoon meetings, all-day ses- 
sions, luncheons, suppers, evening meet- 
ings; whatever suited local communities 
or-fitted into the schedule of the teams. 


PERSONNEL 


Thirty-five general and Branch officers 
and twenty missionaries assisted. Some 
could not arrange, from their busy sched- 
ules, to give many days but the following 
is of interest: Mrs. H. E. Woolever and 
Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew each gave six 
weeks in two Branches; Mrs. F. F. Lind- 
say gave five weeks, touching three 
Branches; Miss Cilicia Cross and Miss 
Ethel Wallace each gave five weeks in 
- two Branches; Mrs. Charles L. Mead 
gave four weeks, touching three Branches; 
and the following gave three weeks each; 
Mrs. J. C. Shover, Miss Lulie P. Hooper, 
Mrs. W. H. Dievler, Mrs. E. E. Gaver, 
Mrs. Flora 8. Dudley, Miss Clementina 
Butler, Miss Mary Collins, Miss Elma 
Rosenberger, Miss Blanche Bair, Miss 
Winnogene Penney and Miss Gertrude 
Becker. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Many automobiles were used in trans- 
porting the teams and we pay respect to 
the careful drivers who so splendidly 
piloted the cars through all kinds of 
weather — snow, rain, hail, sleet, dust 
storms, sunshine and shadows. While 
most of the drivers had but a few days at 
a time, one lady, Mrs. Keller of Daven- 
port, Iowa, drove for three weeks in one 
Branch and one week in another, a total 
of 3,800 miles. One man drove 3,500 
miles in one Branch, another 7,700 miles 
in two Branches and another 9,000 miles 
in three Branches. Those driving cars 
gave valuable contributions to the whole 
plan through varied talents, all of which 
are deeply appreciated. 

While no particular attempt was made 
to keep a record of the number of miles 
traveled to individual meetings, we know 
that many came long distances; one car in 
Montana traveled 250 miles each way, a 
total of 500 miles; several others were 
more than 300 miles round trip, and so 
down the line. 


Hospitality 


Entertainment of members of the teams 
was cared for by local groups. In a few 
instances, it was more convenient to use 
hotels, but in most places they were enter- 
tained in private homes. This gave op- 
portunity for acquaintance with the 
families of our fine auxiliary women and 
the gracious courtesies of scores of homes 
stand out as joyful memories. 


MEMBERS 


An outstanding feature at each meeting 
was the reporting of new members. Hun- 
dreds of auxiliary women had worked 
faithfully all through the winter to secure 
new members. To them is given the en- 
tire credit for 16,428 new adult members, 
auxiliary, extension and Wesleyan Service 
Guild. In addition to these, hundreds of 
new members for the young people’s and 
junior departments were noted, with 
greatest of pleasure. 

Ingenious, beautiful methods were used 
in presenting these new members: bou- 
quets of flowers, umbrellas “dripping” 
from the showers of new members, hearts 
in abundance, candles, a jonquil parade 
and, in one church, a small automobile 
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covered with yellow and blue flowers 
(colors of the society) was placed on a 
large table in front of the platform. At 
the wheel was seated a large doll, the 
chauffeur of the W. F. M. 8. Motorcade. 
The flowers symbolized the new members. 

Stirred to action by the messages given 
at the meetings, many went home to 
secure new members, and additional 
scores are being reported which will be 
included in the totals at the end of the 
year. 

INTERCESSORS 

A faithful group were especially com- 
missioned to pray daily for the success of 
the motorcade. At regular intervals a 
letter was sent to these women advising 
them of the particular needs. They knew 
just where meetings were being held each 
day and the personnel of the teams, and 
they prayed with understanding. We 
quote from a few: 


Your motorcade message came this morning 
and I must say ‘‘Thank you.” I have beenill; in 
the hospital five weeks, not able to write all I 
wish . . . shall not be able for any active public 
service for some time and appreciate more fully 
the privilege of helping together by prayer from 
the closet with the door closed to the outer world. 

I have been wanting, for days, to write you 
and tell something of what it has meant to me, to 
be named as an intercessor during our recent 
‘Adventure in Faith,” the motorcade. As a 
result of the daily — yes, hourly — petitions for 
the success of our volunteer workers, I find my- 
self on higher ground with a firmer faith, a 
sweeter trust, and a stronger determination than 
ever before to press on, though circumstances 
immediately surrounding us are not conducive to 
peace and quiet, as we have been and still are in 
the grip of strenuous times. 


One of the teams passed through a 
- town where one of our Intercessors lived, 
a dear lady bedridden for a long time. 
They stopped for a short visit with her, 
going on their way with a spiritual bless- 
ing as a result of the delightful contact. 


QUOTATIONS 
May I share with you paragraphs from 
letters in the files? 


The motorcade visitation was surely a wonder- 
ful plan of our missionary-minded leaders, won- 
derfully carried out in its exacting details, and 
truly deserving of the highest success under the 
blessing of our Lord and Master. 

Our meeting in H—— was almost perfectly 
planned and I am told that the young woman 
who had charge of the publicity had taken the 
“Training Course” (thus giving her a fine back- 
ground of W. F. M.S. work). 
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At E——, where we held one of our meetings, 
no new members were reported. They said it was 
impossible. After we were there they put on a 
systematic campaign for new members and se- 
cured seventeen, with three more very good 
prospects. 

It isa wonderful experience to have contacted 
these devoted consecrated women. ... I am not 
discouraged about the future of our work so far 
as the faithfulness of the women is concerned. I 
am very thankful to have been permitted to have 
a part. 


This is more or less pioneer territory where 
distances are long and economic conditions diffi- 
cult. At all points we were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, the interest was splendid and I feel sure 
that this visitation will bear fruit for next year. 


I am quite sure that the new members were 
secured by real work on the part of the women. 
. .. At G—— one woman who had come from a 
small auxiliary was so enthused by the messages 
that she returned home and secured six new mem- 
bers for her auxiliary. ... We hope that this was 
the spirit in which all the women returned to 
their homes. 


At B—— there were thirty-one towns from 
eleven counties represented; forty-four cars. 
Many ministers attended and told the conference 
secretary that they felt it was an unusual meeting 
and were very much pleased. 


To say that we have been gratified and thrilled 
with the meetings in our section is putting it very — 
mildly. . . . Surely the women would go back to 
thet auxiliaries carrying ‘‘live coals from off the 
altar. 


At H—— the Standard Bearers were excused 
from school to come over at 11 a.m. to hear the 
speakers. They marched in singing ‘‘We are 
happy in the service of the King,” providing the 
missionary with a subject for one of the most 
effective messages she gave on her itinerary. 
That meeting from start to finish was marked 
with its deep spiritual note. 


All through our journeying and the meetings, 
as we met for prayer in small groups preceding 
meetings, when we sought our couches at night, 
every minute we were conscious of the inter- 
cession all you dear women were sharing. 


We found the pastors very coéperative. Many 
astors drove long distances bringing women 
rom their churches; all entered most heartily 
into the spirit of the meetings, giving great en- 
couragement. 


Forty girls from a state college came through a 
dust storm to attend the young people’s meeting 
and the evening session; they were most enthusi- 
astic.... Every member of an auxiliary organized 
last fall attended one of the meetings. A lad 
ninety-five years young, who had come wit 
others twenty-five miles to attend a meeting, was 
made a member by the ladiesin the party. (Prob- 
ably the oldest recruit.) 


In a drought-stricken area where there had 
been neither rain nor snow for a year the ladies 
were putting on a luncheon to raise money to be 
able to send the full amount of money due for 
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third quarter; dues for all but one member had 
been paid. These people had to go twenty miles 
to get water, as their wells were all dry.... A lady 
pastor in a town of 300, who had received only 
$142 since October, had had the courage to organ- 
ize an auxiliary of sixteen members and a Stand- 
ard Bearer company of twenty members; her 
church membership is about forty; she said nearly 
all the dues had been paid. 

Everywhere there was enthusiasm, uplift and 
helpfulness. Each meeting had its individual out- 
standing good points. The women went home to 
secure new members; three hundred and fifty 
membership cards were pledged by women who 
resolved to secure a new member. 

In W—-—, delegations came as far as one hun- 
dred ninety-eight miles in driving rain. I was 
gratified to find such devotion and such interest 
on the part of our women living in far’ scattered 
communities and in sections which seem none too 
prosperous. We were met with the greatest appre- 
ciation and J feel certain that our efforts to bring 
information and inspiration were blessed by Him 
whom we are trying to serve. 


Through all these memories we see the 
face of the one who gave a most generous 
personal gift of money to help make this 
Official visitation possible. To this were 
added the talents of time and personality 
of our officers and missionaries and, en- 
circling all, the talent of prayer contri- 
buted by thousands. The result — thou- 
sands of new members, encouragement 
given to faithful leaders all over the coun- 
try, with greater understanding of the 
privileges and opportunities for service 
through the channels of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 


+2 CHllle—alt> 0+ 


Louise Hobart 
(Continued from page 337) 

inherited outstanding intellectual ability 
and devotion to life’s highest values. Of 
this inheritance she proved herself worthy. 

In the annals of Northwestern Uni- 
versity the Hatfield-Hobart tradition is 
also very conspicuous, standing always for 
high scholastic attainments and often for 
distinguished achievements. From this 
institution Louise graduated in 1907, 
ranking at the top of her class in scholar- 
ship. After a few years of teaching in 
America she was ready for her chosen life 
work. The memories of her childhood in 
China, the knowledge then gained of the 
Chinese language, and the inspiring ex- 
ample of her parents, all constituted a call 
to the Far East. To this call she gladly 
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responded, sailing for China in 1912. At 
this time her support was assumed by the 
women of the First Methodist Church of. 
Evanston, in which she had grown up. 
Ever since then they have gladly claimed 
her as their own missionary. 

Miss Hobart’s twenty-two years of 
service were spent in and about Peking, 
all but five of them at Mary Porter Game- 
well School, of which she was dean at the 
time of her death. The five years of her 
second term she gave to evangelistic serv- 
ice on the Peking District, also giving, at 
other periods, part time service to evangel- 
istic work in the city of Peking. Reports 
of her work show that it led always to 
noticeable spiritual advancement not only 
within the mission centers but extending 
to many beyond them. 

With rare self effacement, always re- 
fusing to seek any prominence or recogni- 
tion for herself, she quietly and steadily 
faced the tasks that came, and brought 
things to pass. Always bright and cheer- 
ful, ready for fun when the time for it 
came, a good companion, brave and un- 
flinching in time of danger, never shirking 
the hard situations and tasks, but main- 
taining through them all a quiet poise 
born of trust and confidence in God — 
such was Louise Hobart. Great indeed 
was the privilege of contributing to the 
girlhood of China the influence of this 
Christlike character. 

Minniz Ruta Terry. 
+0 COlI| alt & + 


Happenings Here and There 


The gardenia was brought to the United 
States from China. It is named for Dr. 
Alexander Garden of Charleston, 8. C., 
and grows all over the South. 

The barehead vogue has spread to 
Spain and is said to have thrown fifty 
thousand hatters out of employment. 

King George IV was a connoisseur of 
tea and teapots. He collected teapots for 
the Pavilion at Brighton, where he 
arranged them in great pyramids for 
decorations. 

Petroleum, which was known ages back 
into antiquity, has now a world produc- 
tion of nearly 200,000,000 tons annually. 

German scientists have been experi- 

(Continued on page 345) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


A Hymn of Praise 


“Make a joyful noise unto God, all ye 
lands; sing forth the honor of his name, 
make his praise glorious.” That is what 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
is planning to do this year. We are to 
have a year of singing, a year of praise. 
Someone said, “Hymns are little more 
than the incense of a worshipping soul.” 
So as we study and sing these hymns, we 
shall add praise and prayer, and truly 
worship. 

While the hymn for the year is, 

“Christ for the world we sing, 

The world to Christ we bring,” 
let us start our year of singing with the 
hymn we call the missionaries’ hymn — 
“T love to tell the story.” At General 
Executive, the missionaries sing the first 
verse, the home workers the second, and 
the missionaries the third. How well 
they know the love of the story and the 
joy of telling it to some who have never 
heard. 

In 1866 Miss Kate Hankey wrote two 
long hymns, or poems. The first con- 
tained fifty stanzas and was called, ‘‘The 
Story Wanted,” or ‘‘Tell me the Old Old 
Story.” The second, its sequel, or answer, 
was “The Story Told,” or “‘I Love to Tell 
the Story.”” Methodism and others have 
been singing them ever since. 

For your stewardship period in the 
October meeting have the words plainly 
written on a blackboard. Select three 
stewards to give each two- to three- 
minute talks on: 

1. The Story, “Of Jesus and his glory, 
of Jesus and his love.” 

2. “It did so much for me.” 

3. “For some have never heard”’; 
our stewardship to these. 

Divide your auxiliary group into two 
parts, one representing the missionaries, 
the other the home workers and sing the 
verses as they do. 


Mrs. 8. A. WATERMAN. 
+ hillz— IRD ++ 


Make thy tranquillity, O Lord,to dwell amongst 
us and thy peace to abide in our hearts. May our 
voices predlaima thy truth and may thy cross be 
the g uardian of our souls.— Nestorian Liturgy. 


Fellow-Workers for the Truth 
Adventures in Service 


Many of us seem content to travel in 
ruts. We are afraid of change, of new 
ways of thinking and of living, of new 
tasks and of new methods of work. Afraid 
to venture outside the familiar forms of 
life that have become easy through habit. 
Afraid of adventure! 

Looking up the word ‘adventure ’’in 
the dictionary we come upon a definition 
that suggestively illumines our idea of 
adventure in service. An adventurer is 
“‘a seeker after fortune in new fields.” 

On the first Sunday of a certain New 
Year a preacher suggested to his congre- 
gation that they accept every challenge 
to new forms of service that came to 
them during the year as an adventure for 
God. One woman took the message to 
heart and resolved that she would do it. 

It seemed to her that never before had 
she been called upon for so many new and 
untried tasks, but she held to her resolu- 
tion and “stretched every nerve” to 
master each fresh challenge to service. 
And in these “new fields” she found a 
“fortune.” By the end of the year she 
had discovered in herself more than one 
unsuspected ability. She found herself 
with growing powers and with a growing 
eagerness to use those powers. Her out- 
look on life had broadened and her insight 
into human need had deepened. A for- 
tune indeed! 

Was it because the faithless servant of 
Jesus’ parable was afraid that he buried 
his talent in the earth — afraid of new 
effort, of struggle, of risk, of the possibil- 
ity of loss? Do we, like him, keep ecare- 
fully in the ruts of life, missing all the 
richness of adventure in service because 
we are afraid to take any chance of dis- 
comfort or failure or loss? 

Adventure! A new experience, a daring 
experience, a joyous experience in service! 


God the Lord is waiting for Phe 
Soul of mine, arise, arise and go! 

Take the open roads of the universe, 
On and on with unwearied footsteps 
Until you reach the far horizons, 

There to walk the very stars with God. 


Mrs. Berryman H. McCoy. 
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Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 
2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Are you prepared to lead your group of 
children along ways of missionary think- 
ing and living this year? Have you ex- 
amined your own attitude toward this 
kingdom work which you are doing? Are 
you tempted to substitute activity for 
thought? Are you just trying to meet 
statistical goals and losing sight of the 


- growth of the individual child? Are you 


aware of the particular needs of your 
children? Do you recognize the fact that 
you are a teacher of religion and as such 
must understand child nature and some 
of the laws of growth? 

What are some of the preparations 
which a leader should make at the begin- 
ning of a new year’s work? A few are 
listed here. 

1. Become familiar with the materials 
which are available for use through your 
depot of supplies. (See Information for 
Leaders and catalogue of publications.) 

2. Read all you can about Japan so 
that you will be able to face its needs in- 


*telligently and reinterpret them to chil- 


dren. (There is much helpful material in 
the auxiliary budget.) 

3. Study the goals of the junior de- 
partment for the coming year and devise 
ways of meeting them in your own group. 

4. Study last year’s membership in 
King’s Heralds and make sure that all 
who are still eligible for membership have 
a special invitation to the October meet- 
ing. Endeavor to reach all of the children 
in your church with the program. 

5. Engage in some kind of leadership 
training activity during the year. There 
are courses to meet the needs of all. Write 
to your Branch superintendent for in- 
formation. 

6. Remember always that you are one 
of God’s key persons in this codper- 
ative work of building a better world. 
Just so can you face your task with high 
courage. 


WESLEYAN 
SERVICE _4 
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Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Increases in every department of the - 
Guild’s work for the year 1933-34 may 
mean that units are reporting better, or 
it may mean that there is a decided ad- 
vance in interest and participation. The 
total giving for the past year to both So- 
cieties was $24,757.82. The per capita 
giving was $5.98. There were ninety-six 
units showing increases over last year. 
Thirty-four units showed the same mem- 
bership as last year, and eighty-eight 
units showed a decrease in membership. 
There were twenty-three units reporting 
for the first time. There are now units in 
fifty-four conferences. In thirty-three 
conferences there are conference Guild sec- 
retaries. Seven hundred seventy-three 
tithers were reported. 

The questionnaire sent out to unit 
members brought very gratifying results. 
Of the 1,166 unit members reporting to 
date, the following facts are revealed: 

409 are teachers 

152 are stenographers 

119 are bookkeepers 

96 are housewives 

53 are clerks 

50 are salesladies 

30 are household employees 

25 are nurses 

21 are secretaries 

17 are librarians 

75 other professions were represented 
in the balance 

960 of these members are employed 

46 have been out of employment from 
1 to 7 years 

65 have been spasmodically employed 
from 1 to 8 years 

388 have no dependents 

429 are partially responsible for sup- 
port of one or more 

129 are wholly responsible for support 
of one or more. 

A more complete summary of the ques- 
tionnaire will be found in the November 
issue of WoMAN’s MissIoNaRy FRIEND. 


Mrs. John C. Shover, 3816 Calvert Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Three school girls pass this way each day. 
Two of them go in the fluttery way 

Of girls with all that girlhood buys, 
But only one has a dream in her eyes. 


Two of them have hair like girls 
Whose mind is learning scores of curls; 
One has eyes like wide-open doors 
Looking out on the misty shores. 


And they will go as they go today 
Down to the end of life’s brief way; 
Two of them will have what living buys, 
But only one has a dream in her eyes. 


Two will die as many must, 
And dust will fitly welcome dust; 

But dust has nothing to do with one; 
She’ll never die till her dream is done. 


—Selected. 


What is your dream for the missionary 
accomplishments of the year? There are 
many things to do. 

Have you a vision of the mystery sisters 
on the other side of the world who are 
going to school because you help to fur- 
nish a Christian school to which they can 
go? Are you helping to put the same kind 
of a dream into other girls’ eyes as you 
want in your own? You may well dream, 
too, of the girls that are receiving medical 
help when they are suffering, just as you 
would like to receive aid when you are ill. 
Our work is so important, but it is so far 
away that it is hard to imagine the girls 
who are looking to us for help. 

This department has used the mystery 
missionary mother plan for a long time. 
Can we take the big step and think of the 
girls who will always remain a mystery 
to us, but who are real just the same? 
Must their dreams be shattered and hope- 
less because we do not help to make them 
come true? Not long ago, a gentle voiced 
Japanese girl pleaded with a group of girls 
for a sisterly understanding of the far 
away girls who really want to be sisters. 
They might be termed Faith Sisters, be- 
cause they are real to us only as we use 
our love and interest in them and exercise 
our faith that they do desire our under- 
standing. Has it ever occurred to you 
that you are the stranger and the for- 
eigner to them and that they are thinking 


of you, in the same effort to make the 
abstract real that you put forth in trying 
to think of them? Americans are for- 
eigners to all outside America. They have 
been feared and suspected, too, because 
they were strange. They have been loved 
and trusted because some one or two were 
known. 

Have you judged all Chinese by the 
one or two whom you have known or 
heard about? Are all Japanese in your 
mind militaristic because of the Shanghai 
affair? Are all Africans black, ignorant 
and dirty because you have heard of some 
who were? Are you willing that all Chris- 
tians of the United States should be 
thought of as exactly like you, because 
you happen to be the one who is known 
to some ‘‘foreigner’’? 

These searching questions lead us to 
this point. When we think of working this 
year to make some contribution to the 
work of Our Father’s world, and when 
we realize that we are in partnership with 
him to help to make the world a better 
place, we are dreaming with him the 
greatest adventure any young person can 
take. Some one has said that day dreams, 
so characteristic of youth, are “thinking 
God’s thoughts after him.”” We dare not 
leave these thoughts in the realm of 
dreams only. We must plan’ and work to 
make them come true. When we do that 
we live on and on in our influence, in the 
lives of all who have been helped by us, 
and we do not die till our dreams are 
done. 

Put your dreams into the mechanical 
details of reports, the exacting care of 
program planning, the patience with care- 
less or uninterested members, and the 
striving to meet the goals — not because 
they are goals, but because they are set 
as stepping stones to help us to accom- 
plish something everlastingly worthwhile. 
It is we who put the spirit of life into the 
organization body. 


“T pray the prayer of Plato old: 

God make thee beautiful within, 
And may thine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin.” 
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Glimpses Into the History of Japan 
(Continued from page 334) 


in 1185. In 1192 one of the clan became 
Sei-i-Tai-Shogun. This title of “ conquer- 
ing general” had heretofore been con- 
ferred only for a limited time to meet 
special need, but now “the authority of 
the office was general, to provide for the 
defense and tranquillity of the empire at 
large.”” The whole military class and re- 
sources of the empire were put at the dis- 
posal of the shogun, and his power was 
supreme. 

By the death of the first shogun the 
title passed into the hands of his wife’s 
family, the Hojo. Cruelty and rapacity 
were the predominant traits of this family 
and it is said that Japan has never for- 
given their treatment of the mikados. The 
“Hojo Tyranny’ embraced the period 
from 1199 to 1833 A.D. 

In 1281 came the first and only serious 
attempt to invade Japan. Kublai Khan, 
with a large fleet of Chinese junks, at- 
tacked the island of Kiushiu. Unceasing 
prayer went up from the monasteries and 
temples that the gods should ruin their 
enemies and save Japan. ‘These peti- 
tions seem to have been answered by the 
wind-god, who sent a typhoon which, like 
the storm which saved England from the 
Spanish Armada, preserved Japan from 
the Tartar Armada.” 

Marco Polo, famous Venetian traveler, 
happened to be living in the court of 
Kublai Khan just then. He was able to 
learn something about Japan which he 
published in his book. This was the first 
information concerning Japan which was 
obtained by Europeans. 

This period, ending in 1333, while 
marked by warfare and bloodshed, shows 
something worthy of record in the realm 
of art. It is quite natural that the manu- 
facture of the sword, “‘the soul of the 
samurai,” should have been well devel- 
oped. The Japanese blades came to be 
unsurpassed even by those of Damascus 
and “the craft of the swordsmith was 
looked upon as the most honorable of all 
handicrafts.” 

The “father of Japanese pottery”’ 
spent six years studying the methods used 
in China and perfecting his art. 

The tea plant had been brought to 
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Japan in the ninth century but did not 
prove popular and was practically un- 
known. During this period it was re- 
introduced and came immediately into 
general use. 

At this time, too, the famous Buddha 
of Kamakura was built, and survived the 
destruction of that city which had held 
the best in art and literature. 

And in thic period Buddhism was 
largely developed, originating four new 
sects, which have remained powerful to 
the present day. 

(To be continued) 
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Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 341) 
menting in hope of making anti-freez 
road surfaces. 

There are ten Quaker colleges in this 
country, the oldest of which is in Haver- 
ford, Penn. 

In 1889 the first golf links in the United 
States were laid out at Yonkers, N. Y., 
and named the St. Andrew’s course. 

The sacred city of Lhassa, Tibet, is to 
be lighted by electricity. Pack mule trains, 
besides yaks and porters, are carrying 
two thousand cases of equipment through 
the mountains from Darjeeling, India. 

It is not a very long time since we 
first heard of rayon. Now comes the word 
that Europe is introducing a new fabric 
incorporating flax and rayon. 

Copper wire is now made only one 
quarter the diameter of human hair. 
Enough of it to span North America 
would weigh only three and a half pounds. 

Twenty years ago there were 2,500 
daily newspapers in the United States; 
now there are 1900. The loss has been 
partly offset by mergers and enlarged 
staffs, some papers employing from 1,500 
to 1,800 persons. 

Although many slurs are aimed at the 
weather man, official check-ups through a 
long period show advance weather reports 
to be from eighty-five to ninety per cent 
correct. 

Chinese pirates are finding their oper- 
ations off the Chinese coast somewhat 
hindered by bullet-proof radio cabins on 
vessels. 


Tue BasBies IN SIRONCHA 


Dr. Stella L. Dodd of Sironcha, India, says in 
her report: — Throughout the year Mallu’s roses 
have added a bit of cheer. Excessive rain injured 
the summer garden but winter gardens are doing 
well. The watermelons were making us smile 
until the floods came; then the kiddies with much 
disappointment watched them sink to a watery 
grave. The peanuts suffered, too; still there were 
enough left to make a fair crop, but the jackals did 
not leave enough to replace the seed planted. We 
had so hoped to enclose a part of the field with a 
wall, but rupees ran out long before it was com- 
pleted and we hesitated to run up a deficit in the 
face of such financial stresses even though the cost 
of fencing would pay for a wall in a few years. 

But the fruit has made up for our disappoint- 
ment in field products. We are taking oranges off 
before they are ripe, to save the trees from break- 
ing. Today Mallu brought in a papaya weighing 
almost six pounds and as good as it was big. We 
have papayas and bananas almost all the time. 
There are just now twenty-two bunches of 
bananas on the plants. 

It is amazing how much fruit little tummies can 
stow away. If Florence cannot find a banana in 
the house she pulls my dress to go out to the tree 
and try her luck there. 

Babies will grow up. We promoted eleven of 
our happy family, leaving us only thirteen of our 
own. The house seemed pretty empty but we 
thought we could not admit any more with ap- 
propriations reduced and gifts stopped. How- 
ever, when Nurse Shantamma died we could not 
turn away her wee twin babies, so Jack and Jill 
were duly enrolled in the family record. They are 
such darlings, growing just like American babies. 
Faithful old Majllu’s daughter died and he 
brought us a tiny girl weighing not quite four 
pounds. How his old face lighted up when I said 
we would name her Rose! She is still a tiny bud 
but may be bigger some day. 

We are so thankful that we have not had to 
close up our happy Baby Home. 


Lima Seen ToroucH Nrw Eyes 


Miss Anna May Stokely wrote from Lima, 
Peru:—I shall try to give you my first impres- 
sions of the splendid school that you have made 
possible for the girls of Peru. As I entered the 
building for the first time, almost blinded by the 
glare from a tropical sun, there came to me such 
a sense of coolness, cleanliness, spaciousness and 
beauty. The long vistas of tiled corridors with 
their high ceilings, pillars and arches, with here 
and there glimpses of grassy flowered patios, 
made the Lima High School seem a most welcome 
oasis after the dust, heat and glare of the street. 

But the building, attractive as it seemed, was 
not as lovely to me as the atmosphere I found 
within. The warm welcome and kindness I re- 
ceived at the hands of the teaching staff, the stu- 


dent body and even the servants, made a poor, 
frightened stranger feel at home at once. 

As the days have gone by, I find it is not only 
strangers who receive all this wealth of kindness, 
friendliness and helpfulness, but that this spirit 
is being carried out into Lima and into the sur- 
rounding country by the girls who go out from 
the school. 

Your investment in South America is paying 
regularly one hundred per cent dividends in a 
more enlightened and finer womanhood for Peru. 


Wuat Answer Has CHRISTIANITY? 


Rev. Robert Spencer says in the ‘Fukuoka News 
Letter”: — There is in Japan widespread eager- 
ness for a spiritually reconstructive power — and 
great need for it. A pastor friend of mine was 
recently standing in an Osaka post office and 
heard the following conversation. 

A business man said: ‘‘ Business is very uncer- 
tain these days. It’s hard to know whether you 
make more by being active or by doing nothing.” 
Then a bit wistfully: “‘If I were sure I could meet 
my wife and family in another life ’d commit 
shinju with them.” (Shinju is family suicide.) 

To this the other business man replied: “Say, 
that’s a fine idea! I’ve a mind to try it.” Those 
were not mere words, as eight hundred thirty-one 
suicides in the crater of Mt. Mihara alone, last 
year, testify. 

After the two had left the building the post- 
mistress turned to my pastor-friend, and said, 
oh ee has Christianity to say in a situation like 
that?” 

I pass that question from the heart of bewil- 
dered Japan on to you, my friend. What answer 
have we? Some philosophical synthesis on ‘‘The 
World’s Best in Religion,” in ten volumes, by 
Dr. Blank? Or an experience which enables us 
to cry out, ‘“Be of good cheer. I have overcome 
the world!’’? 


A Birr rrom A Diary 


Miss Maude V. Trissel of Seoul, Korea, sends 
some bits from her diary of which this is one:— To- 
day I attended Sunday school and church at 
Yung Mori, a village about a mile east of Seoul 
where we have a school of, one hundred girls, 
taught by two graduates of Ewha College and a 
head teacher, Mr. Kwak. There is a wee church 
in the same yard with our school and here a be- 
loved pastor is in charge. He has five other 
churches on his circuit. Ripe in years, he was 
eligible for retirement years ago, but as he still 
has excellent health and is brimming over with 
practical, spiritual zeal, he is not allowed to retire. 
Few of our younger pastors have his tact, judg- 
ment and zeal. 

Last Sunday in his simple, sweet way, he 
asked, “‘Doesn’t someone want to sing us a solo? 
Never mind if you haven’t an unusual voice. I 
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Philadelphia Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. G. L. R. Thompson 
Secretary of Literature 


A Pioneer Spirit NrEEprep 


I am reading a life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
And I marvel. Here was a mother of seven 
children, a wife of a low-salaried professor, har- 
assed by family and economic cares and personal 
ill health, who yet was so ‘‘on fire” for God’s 
righteousness that she gave time and talents un- 
stintedly for the abolition of slavery and for 
other great causes. 

It seems clear that this pioneer spirit is more 
abroad among the women of our West today than 
among us of the more effete Hast where life has 
become so abundant that we are prone to grow 
callous to God’s voice calling us to service in his 
kingdom. 

Reports of the motorcades in the west tend to 
increase this impression, as one reads of women 
traveling long distances through suffocating dust 
storms to attend our meetings and returning 
home enthused for readier service and more 
sacrificial giving. I use ‘‘sacrificial”’ in its fullest 
meaning, and not merely in its euphonious and 
expected sense. 

This new day of missions challenges our faith. 
Young women are still wanting to go to the field. 
Eager calls come from many lands for those with 
the spirit and preparation that this age demands. 
If we are to send them, we must cease standing 
back and feeling the task is impossible. We, too, 
must be possessed with the spirit that filled Mrs. 
Stowe and we must feel that nothing is impos- 
sible if it is the will of God and if in the fullest 
sense we are his co-workers. 

Carrig JAY CARNAHAN, 
_ Corresponding Secretary. 


For Wuar Are You Known? 


A recent summer school experience has been 
driving home this question and forcing an answer 
in my own mind. In preparation for a girls’ 
vesper service, I had asked a lovely sixteen-year- 
old girl to be one of three to offer prayer. She did 
it most earnestly and acceptably, so sweetly and 
simply. Little did I realize it was her first public 
prayer or how much it had cost or meant to her. 
In saying good-bye to me at the end of the con- 
ference she thanked me for all the vesper services 
had meant to her and said, ‘‘Tll always remember 
you as the one who led me to make my first public 
prayer.” I can think of no way I had rather be 
remembered than just that! Would that I might 
multiply that experience by ‘‘seventy times 
seven.” : 

A friend once told me of the only enduring 
memory she had of the Sunday school teacher 
who taught her between the ages of eight and 
thirteen. She said, ‘‘I must have been a very 
dirty little girl, for when I stopped at my teacher’s 
home I was always made to sit in a certain chair 
in the kitchen and to beware of footprints on the 
clean floor or fingerprints on the furniture.” She 
said she could remember nothing her teacher had 
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taught her, no game she had played with her, no 
truth she had impressed on her youthful mind; 
the one and only thing she remembered was that 
her teacher was a model housekeeper. Fine in 
itself, but not enough, was it? Which makes me 
wonder if some of us who are leaders of children 
and youth in our Church schools and missionary 
societies are careful enough of the impressions we 
are making and leaving — if the things for which 
we stand in their youthful eyes are the things for 
which we would have them remember us in the 
years to come. 

‘‘Whenever I think of Mrs. I think of 
missions,” said a young girl in my church one 
day. What a tribute! To be so zealous, so sin- 
cere, so dead-in-earnest in so big, so impelling, so 
worthwhile a cause as world missions, as to 
register that lasting impression on the mind of 
youth is a goal worth striving for. 

For what am I known? For what are you 
known? We do well, as leaders of youth, to 
ponder seriously that question. 

Mrs. J. L. Herper, 
Superintendent of Young People. 


Home Base Norns 


Branch Meeting 


The radiance from the candles on our com- 
pleted Altars of Light illumines the pathway to 
The Open Door of another missionary year. 
With hearts aglow with anticipation, we wend 
our way over the Sullivan Trail to Wilkesbarre, 
set like a gem in the mountains. October 2, 3 and 
4 will be days of preparation, information and 
inspiration. 

First Church is hostess. Its splendid equip- 
ment will adequately care for the mechanics of 
the meeting, and the hospitality of Wyoming 
Conference is unsurpassed. A splendid corps of 
missionaries to give us inspiration; well-planned 
methods hours and discussion groups; the na- 
tional secretary of young people’s work as a 
guest; Chancellor Gray of the American Uni- 
versity as speaker on Wednesday evening; a trip 
to Wyoming Seminary — these are just a few of 
the attractions planned, and others still remain 
to be verified at this writing. No organization 
can afford to miss sending a delegate. 


Standard Bearer Camps 
One needs to spend only a few days at one of 
these centers of inspiration to catch the signifi- 
cance of what is being done there. Camp Friend- 
ship at Cherry Run doubled the registration of 
last year. The others maintained their average, 
a worthy accomplishment in these days. One 
gets a conception of the privilege and responsibil- 
ity of counselor and staff from letters of the girls: 
“The days at camp will always stay in my 
memory; I shall never forget your talks.” Did 
you help some girl to catch this inspiration? 
The Only Sure Method 
An auxiliary, reaching the close of third quarter 
without money in sight to meet its budget, 
formed a prayer circle, gave each member the 
name of a woman who they knew had money at 
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her command if God would open her heart to 
give it. Result—a mite box opening yielding 
twenty dollars more than was needed to complete 
their pledge. Have you tested His power? 
Ava G. DIEvVLER, 
Home Base Secretary. 


Columbia River Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. May Mair Forrest 
Secretary of Literature 


MortrorcapE MEMoRIgs 


Mrs. C. D. Fletcher, home base secretary, says: 
The motorcade in Columbia River Branch was a 
decided success. The personnel of our team was 
strong and only words of deep appreciation have 
come from each conference. 

During the twenty-one days spent in our ter- 
ritory these workers travelled 3,178 miles; held 
forty-two meetings with 197 auxiliaries repre- 
sented; 872 new members were reported; $301 was 
received in offerings for field support, and fifty 
dollars’ worth of literature was sold besides a 
quantity of free literature being distributed. 

Our long distances did not hinder the loyal 
women from travelling 100 to 500 miles (round 
trip) to meet these distinguished guests. Every- 
where local women showed great genius and 
originality in the decorations and plans and the 
reception was most cordial and beautiful. The 
influence of our consecrated band of intercessors 
was shown in the fine spiritual atmosphere in each 
meeting and women went home with a determina- 
tion to go forward. 

The following paragraphs from the conference 
secretaries who accompanied the team in their 
own territory will show the enthusiasm and in- 
spiration with which the plan was carried on. 


It was a real inspiration to be present at the 
meetings of the motorcade. We had a fair repre- 
sentation from our auxiliaries and we can say 
that our zeal has been reénforced. Our confer- 
ence extension secretary, Mrs. E. Gjerding, is a 
go-getter and has increased our extension mem- 
bership threefold. We have a few new auxiliary 
members. We are looking forward, in faith, to 
having the W. F. M.S. extend its roots to every 
church in our Western Norwegian-Danish Con- 


ference. 
Mrs. M. L. Otson, 
Norwegian-Danish Conference Secretary. 


It will be many months before we can begin to 
tabulate the great benefit Montana received from 
the visit of the W. F. M.S. motorcade. When we 
think of the many new members to strengthen 
our auxiliaries, the inspiration received by the 
members older in years of service, the great 
vision the officers of our auxiliaries received, the 
children in whose lives and hearts an interest in 
missionary activities has been implanted, it is 
impossible to measure the great good done by the 
motorcade. It was just the sort of thing Mon- 
tana needs — facts, inspiration and interest com- 
ing to us from outside our borders. 

We were especially happy in the personnel of 
the group which came to the Treasure State. Our 
distances are great and our groups are small but 
our guests willingly gave their best. We wish to 
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thank all who made possible the coming of the 
motorcade to Montana. 
Mrs. Jesse Bunca, 
Montana Conference Secretary. 


It was with eagerness and anticipation that the 
women of Idaho Conference made arrangements 
and plans for the visit of the motorcade. Four 
meetings were held in the conference. At La 
Grande every auxiliary in the Oregon section of 
the western district was represented. 

The second date of the motoreade meeting fall- 
ing on Sunday, arrangements were made whereby 
a greater number of people had the privilege of 
hearing the speakers. All audiences were greatly 
enthused with the addresses by Mrs. Woolever 
together with the appealing accounts of the 
work of Miss Cross in Africa. Our women were 
benefited by the methods suggested by Mrs. 
Andrew. 

The representation of the auxiliaries at the 
motorcade meetings was almost one hundred 
per cent. Several churches where it had been im- 
possible as yet to organize auxiliaries sent delega- 
tions. Considering the great distances we are 
forced to travel (one pastor living one hundred 
thirty miles distant from La Grande brought an 
auto load of women) we feel this a great achieve- 


ment. 
Mrs. J. E. Baxnr, 
Idaho Conference Secretary. 


Pacific Northwest Conference will long hold 
happy memories of the first nation-wide motor- 
cade of the W. F. M.S. 

Our women had been prayerfully and carefully 
planning for the meetings and fine enthusiastic 
audiences greeted our visitors. Round trips of 
one hundred to two hundred fifty miles were no 
barriers to these women whose prayers, service 
and giving make possible the work of our Society. 

There were 1,400 persons attending one of 
these meetings. The messages of our visitors 
were gripping and helpful. Mrs. Harry E. Wool- 
ever spoke on our W. F. M. 8S. work from the 
home base side and its direct influence on the 
work abroad. Miss Cilicia Cross, missionary 
from Africa, gave us thrilling glimpses of the 
evangelistic, educational and medical work in her 
section of Africa. Mrs. D. K. Andrew of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, brought us much practical help from 
her long years of experience in official capacity in 
our Society. Mr. D. K. Andrew, the driver of 
the motorcade, rendered very splendid service 
to our Society. It was he who kept the wheels 
turning of this miniature General Executive on 
wheels. ; 

Mrs. Ropert BRuMBLAY, 
Pacific Northwest Conference Secretary. 


The five-day visit of the motorcade party in 
Oregon was altogether delightful and helpful. 
And how completely each guest speaker won her 
audience and endeared herself to the hearts of 
our women can be judged by the enthusiastic 
response in the meetings and the many expres- 
sions of appreciation we hear on every d. 

Mrs. Andrew presented methods and other 
phases of the work in a masterly, kindly, sym- 
pathetic way, giving many practical helps. Mrs. 
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Woolever, in her buoyant, fascinating manner, 
made the Organization Tree fairly blossom before 
our eyes with new possibilities and opportunities. 
Miss Cilicia Cross so revealed her heart’s love for 
Africa that everyone was drawn closer to her and 
her black people. 

With deep admiration, gratitude and love we 
shall remember our motorcade guests and pledge 
them that we shall continue to recruit members, 
return missionaries and restore maintenance. 

Mrs. Paut KE. Epwarps, 
Oregon Conference Secretary. 


With the success of the motorcade comes the 
added responsibility of nurturing the newly added 
membership. What a golden opportunity to 
push subscriptions to our WomaAn’s Missionary 
FRrienp and the Junior Friend! Their newly 
awakened interest must be fed in order that it 
may grow. Shall we do it? 


Minneapolis Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. S. F. Draper 
Secretary of Literature 


Many times I have been reminded of the pic- 
ture we have seen advertising sheets ‘‘ before and 
after.” We have read a great deal about the 
“before” of the motorcade but not many of us 
have read very much about the ‘‘after.”’ 

There are many interesting things that took 
place in the ‘‘after,’” or during the motorcade. 
One thing especially was the wonderful reception 
always given the motorcaders. It was with fear 
and trembling that these women went out de- 
termined to ‘‘do or die” in the effort to prove 
that though everything else failed they would not 
fail in striving to awaken a new interest among 
the women of the auxiliaries. 

The motoreaders were provided with abun- 
dance of food that would cheer the heart and 
sustain the body as they came to present the 
needs of the W. F. M. 8. in its various phases. 
The women could not help feeling thrilled as they 
observed the effort that had been put forth to do 
their utmost. How could there be any failure 
with such Christian courage and fortitude? There 
were decorations worthy of the banquet provided 
by any celebrated society club and done by the 
busy nimble fingers of consecrated members of 
our Society. 

Has it paid? Yes—in every feature one 
hundredfold. Not only in increasing the mem- 
bership, averaging about one hundred members 
to a district, but promoting the desire to be of 

eater service to the Master by being more faith- 

ul members ‘of our W. F. M.5S.; and thus it re- 

bounded to those who have spent themselves 
largely as individuals or groups whichever the 
case may be. These women will receive ‘‘full 
- measure pressed down and running over.” The 
story of the talents will always be true to the end 
of time if we use them; whether it is one or ten, 
God will honor our endeavors. There never has 
been a plan since the organization of our Society 
which has proved more fruitful or yielded such 
beneficial results as this great motorcade through- 
out our Branch. 

We have home with us again on furlough Miss 
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Margaret Wallace from Lucknow, India. We 
always wish there could be two — one to be at 
home where we need her so much and one for 
India where we know she is greatly missed. Also, 
Miss Margaret E. Courtney from Rome, Italy. 
Let’s say ‘‘ditto”’ as we sing the words of an old 
song ‘‘None knew her but to love her.’’ Wel- 
come home to our missionaries. 

Our extension work is not failing to measure up 
to its great opportunity. One of our superin- 
tendents has asked that we have some new and 
up-to-date literature sent to each member of her 
district. These women are eager to be informed. 
How is that for a good moving picture that will 
gladden the heart and enrich the mind as they see 
with their minds’ eyes an ever-increasing number 
enlarging the ranks of these many extension 
circles? Congratulations to every member. ‘‘Be 
not weary in well doing.” 


Licgutep Lamps 


I have read of ‘‘The Church of the Lighted 
Lamps” in Europe. This quaint, little church 
located in a peaceful valley has no electricity or 
gas. In fact, the church building provides no 
type of lighting. The lighting is left to each indi- 
vidual in the church. Every one who attends 
carries a lighted lamp and places it on a shelf, to 
provide light for their service. If there is a small 
attendance, there is a dim light. Consequently, 
every one feels a responsibility for church attend- 
ance, to provide light for their service. To me, 
this church of the lighted lamps has a missionary 
significance, especially at this time. 

Another missionary year has passed but the 
results of the motorcade live on. Many of the 
churches visited were only dimly lighted with the 
missionary spirit. Some one must carry lighted 
lamps to these churches. Motorcade-ettes may be 
made by every auxiliary and our stronger exten- 
sion circles. Include a motorcade-ette as a part 
of the new year’s plans. What a privilege and 
what a joy to be a part in the motorcade-ettes. 
I am thinking too of the zero church, where there 
is absolutely no missionary lamp burning. Think 
what it would mean to our zero churches to have 
a motorcade-ette of one or two cars visit their 
church at some Sunday service or at a Ladies Aid 
meeting. The pastor and his wife will generally 
coéperate with you to make this visit possible. 
We grow in a crisis and I believe the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society will continue to grow 
even in a crisis of drouth, depression and strikes. 
The motorcade of the past year has proven this 
statement. It has been a challenge to us to con- 
tinue carrying lighted missionary lamps. 

We all recall the five foolish virgins who forgot 
their oil, in the parable of the ten virgins. The 
lamps of the foolish virgins did not remain lighted 
for long. Time always tells and if we as mission- 
ary members are to carry lighted missionary 
lamps, permanently and steadfastly, we must 
first have a goodly supply of spiritual oil from 
our Heavenly Father, quantities of missionary 
information and inspiration and just loads of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm. Carry a lighted missionary 
lamp in whatever church you may be. 

Mrs. RusseLL Buake, 
Branch Extension Secretary 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 


FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 


The Study 


Monrtus: October-November. 
Tuemes: October — The Open Door. ‘‘ Japanese 


Women Speak”’ (Chapter I). 
November — New Opportunities in 
Japan. (Chapter II). 


This year marks a milestone in mission study. 
We have completed a generation of texts and now 
for the first time we have a textbook written by 
members of the ‘‘younger churches,” and one 
telling the story of Oriental Christian women 
from their own viewpoint. It is, too, the sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of our missions in 
Japan. Let us be glad for what has been accom- 
plished! 

As we enter this new year, singing, one reason 
for our joy is for the clear Christian faith and the 
ardor of our Japanese sisters in making Christ 
known as mirrored in the pages of ‘‘Japanese 
Women Speak.” It is, withal, so charmingly 
written that even the casual reader must be 
impressed by the universality of the gospel and its 
blessings to usward who are women. With joy 
we read Miss Kawai’s clear statement of the 
imperative need and the central place of evangel- 
ism in this present day (pp. 3-5. ‘‘What is 
evangelistic work?’’). It strengthens the hearts 
and the hands of all who would build a Christian 
world. A better world is not enough! Our author 
speaks for the Church. No stronger statement 
has come from the younger Churches than that 
from Japanese Christian leaders, members of the 
National Christian Council who studied ‘‘Re- 
thinking Missions” in relation to Missions and 
Christianity in Japan. From their signed state- 
ment we quote briefly: 

““We have been reared in the midst of such 
great faiths as Shinto and Buddhism. Even so, 
we find them insufficient. . . . As Christians we 
stand to the last for the uniqueness and absolute- 
ness of the Christian faith. . . . We deplore the 
giving of the impression that as culture advances 
the need for evangelism vanishes. .. . Evangelism 
is not simply a matter of good will and comity 
between peoples, it is grounded in the funda- 
mental motive of bringing humanity back to 
Christ and enabling them to partake of salvation 
through Christ. ... We therefore deplore giving 
the impression that in evangelism we can fulfil 
our mission by dispensing with the building of 
the Church and simply striving to give people a 
fuller and richer life.” 

One of the glories of Christianity is its power to 
lift the lowly and the weak and bring them to 
places of power in the building of the Kingdom of 
God upon earth. The meek and gentle Japanese 
women, chattels of the family, are examples in 
leadership, ability and resourcefulness in Chris- 
tian and social movements. In Chapter I, of 
‘Japanese Women Speak,” we find an illuminat- 
ing summary of their activities in the churches, 
in their own missionary societies and in indi- 
vidual enterprises initiated and carried on by 


themselves. Methodist women do not suffer by 
comparison with others (pp. 9-10) and the tribute 
to our beloved Miss Furuta (p. 11) as seen 
through Japanese eyes adds new lustre to her 
name. 

How and by whom were these Methodist 
women trained? The story is part and parcel of 
sixty years of missionary effort. Mrs. M. C. 
Harris, one of the first group of missionaries of 
our church, taught a few little girls in her home 
in Hakodate. When transferred to Tokyo she 
took with her O Riyo San and placed her in the 
school which had by that time been opened by 
Miss Schoonmaker. O Riyo San was the first 
graduate of Aoyama, in 1881, and at once began 
Bible woman’s work. In those first years the few 
missionaries bent their energies to the building of 
schools and had scant time for direct evangelistic 
work outside, yet even the busiest managed 
“classes for women” and the strongest were 
chosen to do evangelistic work, even if they could 
de little more than tell the gospel story. 

In the early eighties the missionaries in East 
Japan made country trips in vacation time and 
found eager hearing for the gospel. Burdened by 
the immensity of the task, they agreed, ‘‘There 
will never be enough of us to do it,”’ and though 
they were by no means certain that the time had 
come to thrust Japanese girls into public work, 
they petitioned the Society to open a Bible train- 
ing school in Yokohama. In 1884 Mrs. Van 
Petten was appointed to this work and in “‘Hig- 
gins Memorial Home”’ the first pupils were en- 
rolled. Few could read but the standard was 
gradually raised until none but high school 
graduates were eligible for the regular course. A 
special course was provided for older women, but 
they received no diplomas. 

The Misses Russell and Gheer were sent to 
Nagasaki in 1879, the one to found a school and 
the other to be an evangelist. Each became both 
teacher and evangelist and Kwassui was set as a 
great light to those in darkness. Soon conversions 
blessed their efforts. In 1883 Mrs. Oshima, the 
teacher of weaving, was soundly converted and 
with three others began a special course of Bible 
study. In 1885 Mrs. Oshima, better known as 
O Saki San, companioned Miss Gheer in opening 
the school and evangelistic mission at Fukuoka 
which has grown to such dimensions. In 1888 
O Saki San opened work in Kumamoto, where 
foreigners were not allowed to reside. 

In 1887 the Bible woman’s training depart- 
ment was fully organized in Kwassui. Here and 
in Yokohama women and young women were 
fitted for effective service. There were never 
enough for the calls which came. In 1922 the 
Biblical Department of Kwassui and the Bible 
Training School of the Canadian Methodist 
women joined with Yokohama in a Union Train- 
ing School. The destruction of the home and 
school in the earthquake of 1923 was followed by 
a reorganization in which our Bible Training 
School became the Woman’s Department of the 
Aoyama Theological School with greatly strength- 
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ened faculty and facilities. Graduates are recog- 
nized as ‘‘woman evangelists” by the Japan 
Methodist Church. 

Thirty-five years ago a secretary said, ‘‘We 
have heroic hearts among the Christian workers 
of this land. With small salaries and few earthly 
comforts they work in face of opposition of rela- 
tives and friends.’”’ Physical discomforts have 
lessened with modern roads and transportation, 
but still the workers have — and need — heroic 
hearts. Japanese Methodist women are affiliated 
in service with our Society missionaries, the local 
churches, or their own missionary society. In the 
eighties, auxiliaries of the W. F. M. S. were or- 
ganized in most of the stations. The girls at 
Kwassui supported the first Bible women in the 
Loo Choo islands and the first resident missionary 
was Miss Kitajima, a graduate of the same school 
and now a rarely effective evangelist among the 
Japanese in Korea. Miss Iziki, first missionary 
of the Japanese society, is also a Kwassui gradu- 
ate. Endlessly we might tell of the activities of 
our Japanese sisters. 

In Chapter II, Miss Kawai faces the dimen- 
sions of the task — numerically one to two hun- 
dred — then classifies the unreached. Familiar 
as we are with the situation, it comes as a shock 
that in large areas 85 per cent of the communities 
are without Christian workers. Our own mis- 
sionaries sally into these regions beyond (see 
leaflet, ‘‘The New Venture in Otsuka”) and for 
decades have had workers among factory girls. 

Are missionaries still needed? Bishop Akazawa 
says, ‘‘There is no limit to the number needed; 
no limit to their opportunity for service.’’ Miss 
Kawai adds, ‘‘It is more important than ever 
that missionaries be sent to Japan to help our 
people live Christianity as well as learn Chris- 
tianity.”” Our own missionaries plead for rein- 
forcements. 


Helps for Program Makers— Textbook, ‘‘Japa- 
nese- Women Speak.” Devotional Booklet: 
“Contemplation” (15 cents). ‘‘Message to the 
Auxiliaries.”” Complete Program Outlines (10 
cents). Leaflet, ‘‘The New Venture in Otsuka” 
(3 cents). This issue of the Frrmnp. Files of 


FRIEND. 
Mrs. G. W. IsHam. 
+¢ Olin ——altiQ> 


Some New Books 
Epucation or Primitive Propiy. By Albert D. Helser. 
New York. Fleming H. Revell Co. Cloth. Price, $3. 


A book which is hailed by educators in this 
country as containing ideas which are practicable 
at home and in other countries besides Africa. 
The author is a trained educationalist and mis- 
sionary in Nigeria, who has written other books 
on Africa. In this one he takes up first, methods 
of approach to primitive people; then Bura folk- 
lore with specific objectives for each story; then 
life-related projects as they are worked out in his 
station. 

Tue Rosr. Adapted by Adelaide B. Hykes. New York. 
The Abingdon Press. Paper. Price, 15 cents. 

A delightful little play for Christmas or any 
other occasion where gifts are to be presented. 
There are only three speaking parts with no diffi- 
culties in scenery or costuming. It is adapted 
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from the story ‘“‘The Rose” in “Coat Tales from 

the Pocket of the Happy Giant,” by Ethel and 

Frank Owen. 

Voricres rrom Inpra. By Jean Sinclair MacKay. Toronto, 
Canada. Woman’s Missionary Society of the United 
Church of Canada. 

An attractive book with many illustrations. 
The author, who has had forty-four years of ex- 
perience in India, says that the sketches were 
written in the hot days of summer when for- 
eigners are compelled to remain indoors. They 
cover history, as well as personal experiences, 
and give intriguing glimpses of many phases of 
life in India. 

+° Hile——n}1}9> 0+ 


Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 346) 
feel that I could preach a better sermon if some- 
one would sing a bit.” 

To my surprise and great delight one of our 
teachers, Miss Whang, quietly rose, turned the 
pages of her hymn book and walked to the front. 
She had chosen a song that neither she nor her 
co-laborer could play, but that troubled her not. 
She stood there so simply and unaffectedly and 
sang without accompaniment, ‘‘My all is on the 
altar.” With rapt attention each one of us 
listened and how it changed the atmosphere of 
the whole service! As I left the church I truly 
felt that I had been spending an hour with Him. 


How THe Curistmas Carps WERE UseEp 


Miss Elizabeth Kilburn asks that the following 
be printed as an acknowledgment to all who sent 
cards to Sendai, Japan: — What did we do with 
all the old Christmas cards you sent last year to 
Sendai? 

Reconstructed and sent out to sell, 3,850 cards; 
reconstructed and sent out as gifts, 1,638 cards 
to twelve Sunday schools, three kindergartens 
and a large silk factory. 

About 150 scrapbooks made from 700 cards; 
given to three kindergartens and three Sunday 
schools. 

Children in two kindergartens made gifts for 
mothers, using fifty cards. 

Used for seven Christmas celebrations in the 
mission home, 200 cards. 

Sent personally to many with whom I like to 
keep in touch, 200 cards. 

Total cards used, about 6,638 cards. 

Thank you, one and all, for codperating. 


A Practic—E Home In NANCcHANG 

Miss Margaret Seeck, of Nanchang, China 
writes: — Weare hoping to build our practice home 
for the home economics department this spring. 
Our plan is to have a home large enough to accom- 
modate ten students and one teacher. While liv- 
ing in the house the group is responsible for all the 
work of the home, preparing their budget, cook- 
ing at least two meals a day, cleaning the house, 
looking after the garden and so on. We plan to 
have each group live in the house from three to 
five months and then move out to make room for 
another group. A simple, attractive, sanitary 
home built as far as possible in Chinese style 
ought to be an inspiration to the girls and also to 
all who come to visit the school. 
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Dors Your Attar or Liauts look like this 
one? A mite box opening and the meeting of your 
financial goal for the year will have lighted the 
last two candles. 

And then we shall turn to putting our stars or 
checks or whatever we use on our Open Door 
poster. The first aim is to have a study class, or 
the Missionary Leaders Training Course taken 
by one member of the auxiliary. 

. * * * 


Awn Orrer Or An Awarp of one hundred dol- 
lars was made to the Branch which should secure 
the largest percentage of increase in subscriptions 
to the Frr=np from March to June 25, 1934. The 
publisher assures us that every subscription was 
counted which was postmarked on June 25, no 
matter how many days later it reached her office. 

The award was given to Minneapolis Branch, 
whose gain was a fraction over five per cent. We 
congratulate Minneapolis Branch and extend our 
thanks to the other Branches which made the 
effort to increase the subscription list, and espe- 
cially we thank the gracious lady who offered the 
award. 

* * * 

Stince Tuts Issuz Reacuus you in September, 
there is yet a little time to get in renewals for the 
Frienp and bring up the count for the year. Re- 
member that the secret of success lies in renewals 
just as much as in new subscriptions. 

This issue, with its abundance of program 
material, will indicate how valuable the Frr=np 
will be in the coming year. 

* * * 

We Are Havine a Genera Executive this 
year. It seems more than two years since we met 
in a large gathering to greet our missionaries and 
listen to their stirring messages, to hear of the 
results accomplished in all departments of our 
work at home and abroad and to feel the impetus 
that comes from realizing that we are a part of a 
big enterprise, working in union with other 
denominations. 

As many as can find it possible will go to Wash- 
ington in October. For those who do not find this 
possible and for those who do go and want their 
impressions clarified and their memories aided, 
the Executive Daily will be a necessity. There 
will be five issues, with a price of twenty-five 
cents. A new editor takes up the editorial reins 


this year, as Mrs. Isham found it necessary to 
resign after the Tulsa meeting. Let us give Mrs. 
Frank T. Enderis a cordial greeting and a large 
subscription list. All subscriptions that reach the 
publisher’s office by October 10 will be mailed 
out from the office of the printer in Washington, 
daily. Those received later will be mailed at the 
close of the meeting, five in one wrapper. 

Send all subscriptions for the Executive Daily at 
once to Miss A. G. Bailey, 581 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. ; 

* * 

Ir Is Aways InrEREsTING to see someone 
practice what he preaches, whether it be in life or 
in teaching or in writing. We have been priv- 
ileged to give to our readers some advice as to 
writing for missionary publicity and many of us 
hope we have profited by it. A book which has 
recently come from the press shows that the 
ant of those articles does what she tells us 
to do. 

‘Rainbow Bridge,’ by Florence Crannell 
Means, is a book of most delightful stories of 
Japanese children who came with their parents to 
America. For children, especially to accompany 
this year’s study of Japan, it is attractive in its 
stories and in the glimpses it gives of things 
Japanese. For those who are no longer children 
in years it is no less charming. The reaction is 
likely to be, ‘‘I must give this to some child whom 
I love.” Women of home missionary societies 
and foreign missionary societies will alike enjoy 
it and pass it on. It is published by the Friend- 
ship Press in New York and sells for $1.50. 


* * * 


We Recaret Tuat the article ‘“An Appre- 
ciation,” promised for the November program, 
could not be printed in this issue, As a substitute, 
however, we suggest ‘‘Fish for Dinner.” This 
will add interest to any program, if it is told as a 
personal experience. 

* * * 

MaaaziInes FoR MIssIONARIES CONTINUE to 
be sent and reported. From June 22 to August 
14, the record is: 

Four from Danbury, Conn. Two each from 
Bloomingburg, N. Y., St. Albans, Vt. and Good- 
land, Kans. 

From the following, one each; Pawtucket, R.L1.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Saco (School St.), Me.; 
Dalton, Mass. 

Phillipsburg and Newark (Roseville), N. J.; 
Keeseville and Greenport, N. Y. 

Muncy, Oakmont, Smethport, E. Lansdowne 
(Trinity) and Clarendon, Pa. 

Winter Park, Fla. 

Middle Point, Spencerville, Belle Center, 
Martin’s Ferry and Harlem Springs, Ohio. 

Hubbardston, Royal Oak, Base Line and Tray- 
erse City (Asbury), Mich.; St. Louis Crossing, 
Indianapolis, Ligonier, Fort Wayne, Shelbyville, 
Lawrenceburg, Connersville and Whiting, Ind.; 
Edgerton, Kenosha, La Crosse (Salzer Memorial), 
Frederic, Waterloo and Brooklyn, Wis.; Blue 
Mound (Chapel), Plymouth, Abingdon, Hamil- 
ton, Delavan, Gridley, Beardstown, Danville 
(St. James), Jacksonville (Wesley Chapel), 
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Geneva, Paris (First), Walnut, Warrensburg 
and Williamsfield, Ill. 

Marshfield and Owensville, Mo.; Diagonal and 
Greenfield, Ia. 

Otoe, Ohiowa, Lincoln and Cairo, Nebr.; 
Hilda, Texas; Wakita, Okla.; Swink, Colo.; 
Syracuse, Plainville, Cunningham, Clifton, Man- 
chester, Fredonia, Clay Center, Mitchell, Wood- 
bine and Pawnee Rock, Kans. 


Herman and Minneapolis (Prospect Park),. 


Minn. 
Phoenix (First), Ariz.; Selma, 

Alhambra and Richmond, Calif. 
Richland, Spokane (Central) and Sedro Wool- 

ley, Wash.; Salem, Ore. 


* * * 

A Bir OF Apvicz. If you are mailing a maga- 
zine to a missionary, consult the new list of ad- 
dresses and see if she has been transferred to 
another station. If so, be sure to use the new 
address in your mailing. 

* * * 


Tue Crircte or RememsBrance, Mrs. Barber 
writes, will extend its limits to take in any de- 
tained missionaries who wish to receive the let- 
ters and of course to write about themselves. 
Address Mrs. A. G. Barber, at Epping, N. H., 
Route 1. 


Pasadena, 


* * * 


Oner oF Our Missionary CorRRESPONDENTS 
makes a request for used postage stamps, for a 
missionary education exhibit and for study 
classes. Stamps from all countries, including 
America, are needed. Besides the higher de- 
nominations, the following are especially desired: 
Postage due, air mail, commemorative, revenue, 
ao ent service, native independent states, 
oreign occupation or post offices, charity or semi- 
postal, old issues to give historical sequence. Dis- 
carded sets can be given new life in Kingdom 
service. Contributions are desired, but exchanges 
ean be arranged. Already God is blessing the 
work and interest in missions is increasing. 
Address: Missionary Teacher, 5629 Thomas 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn, 


* * * 


Don’t Forget to Order Your Executive Daily! 
so Sitlo—and> s+ 
The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this Frrmnp 


1. What was the beginning of Japanese 
poetry? 

2. Quote one of the poems written by a Jap- 
anese leper. 


8. Tell one thing which showed a change in 
Ram Phalwa. 


4. They do not wear — what? Who do not? 
5. Describe the Japanese jitney. 


6. Tell how the’worship of Buddha was tried 
out in Japan, and give the result. 
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7. What recalls the story of the Spanish 
Armada? 


8. What was his task in his illness? Whose 
task? 


9. Two Japanese women in October; who and 
where? 


10. What solves the mystery of one mission- 
ary’s life? 


11. Name our seven general officers, who greet 
the new members. 


12. Tell one thing connected with the motor- 
cades. 


13. Where is Lhassa? Is great change is 
to ae place there? 


4. What is an adventurer? 


15. What about our investment in South 
America? 


16. “The Church of the Lighted Lamps”’; tell 
about it. 


17. Evangelism is not — what? In what is it 
grounded? 


18. “It is more important than ever that mis- 
sionaries’”’ — finish the sentence. 


19. An award of one hundred dollars; for 
what? Who won it? 


20. What must we not forget to order? 
+ Hit] =— alt «= 


Addresses of Missionaries 


Will each missionary who finds an error in her address 
send her correct address to the editor of the Woman’s 
Missionary F'R1enp, 103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass.? 

‘“‘Amertcan M. BE. Missron,” should be prefixed to 
addresses where street and number are not given. 


Missionaries in Active Service 


Miss Anna Agnes Abbott 10B Napier Road, Poona, India 
Miss Edna M. Abbott Rasra, U. P. India 
Miss Edith F, Abel Futsing, Fukien, China 
Miss Marie Adams Peiping, China 
Miss Mildred L. Albertson Almora, India 
Miss Miriam L. Albertson, M.D. 
Bareilly, India 
Miss Sylvia E. Aldrich Hinghwa, China 
Miss V.Elizabeth Alexander Sapporo, Japan 
Miss Mabel E. Allen Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Mrs. Lydia Oelschlaeger Alm f 
Tandjong Balei, Sumatra, 


53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, 
Algiers, Algeria, N. Africa 

Miss Naomi Anderson Pyengyang, Korea 

Miss Alice R. Appenzeller Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Miss E. Blanche Apple Hinghwa, China 

Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Japan 
Miss Laura F. Austin Barsda Residency, India 
Miss Edna G. Bacon 


Bareilly, India 
Miss Nettie A. Bacon Gajadharganj P O., Buxar, 
: Bihar, India 
Miss Barbara May Bailey Aoyama Jo Gakko, Tokyo, 
apan 
Miss Mary Baird Cortazar, Gto., Mexico 
Miss Elsie N. Banning Yeng Byen, Korea 
Miss Emma J. Barber Darjeeling, India 
Miss Jane Barlow Haiju, Korea 
Miss Elda M. Barry Brindaban, India 
Miss Carrie M. Bartlett Haitang, via Foochow, China 
Miss Grace Bates Sitapur, India 
Miss Lora I. Battin Tientsin, China 


Miss Mary Anderson 
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Miss Lucy W. Beach 
Miss Elizabeth M. Beale 
Miss Irene Bear 

Miss Laura E, Bell 


Miss Mildred O. Benson 
Miss Emma J.Betow,M.D. 
Miss Blanche Betz 

Miss Beulah V. Bishop 


Miss Anna Blackstock 
Miss Mildred N, Blakely 


Miss N.Bernita Block,M.D. 


Miss Laura G. Bobenhouse 
Miss Katherine B. Boeye 
Miss Lulu A. Boles 


Miss Julia Bonafield 

Miss Maren P. Bording 

Miss Jean B. Bothwell 

_— Helen E. Boyles 
Miss S. Marie Brethorst 

Miss Thirza E. Bunce 

Miss Rhoda A. Burdeshaw 

Miss Helen S. Buss 

Miss Ethel H. Butts 

Miss Ethel Calkins 


Moradabad, India 

Belgaum, India 
Arrah, India 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Old Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, 
Africa 

Sienyu, Fukien, China 

Guanajuato, Mexico 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Moradabad, India 

Be cs Lingayen, Pangasinan, 


Pyengyang, Korea 

Meerut, India 

Nanking, China 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Foochow, China 

Kongju, Korea 

Meerut, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Chinkiang, China 

Ipoh, Malaya 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

Meerut, India 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Shahjahanpur, India 


Miss Eleanor Louise Campbe 


Miss Elizabeth M. Carlyle 
Miss Mary F. Carpenter 
Miss Rachel C. Carr 

Miss Anna Carson 


Miss Fern Carter 
Miss Maurine E. Cavett 
Miss Freda P. Chadwick 


Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin 
Miss Grace Challis 
Miss Laura Chase 

Miss Alice Cheney 

Miss Elma M. Chilson 
Miss Julia Christensen 
Miss Lydia D. Christensen 
Miss Bottteos Clancy 
Miss Grace Clark 

Miss E, Lahuna Clinton 
Miss Marion R. Cole 
Miss Irma Collins 


Miss Lucile Colony 
Miss Joy Comstock 


Miss Gertrude Cone 
Miss Marian Conrow 
Miss Evelyn Corbett 


Miss Lila M. Corbett 


Jubbulpore, C. P., India 

Peiping, China 

Pakur, India, E.I.R. Loop Line 

Ushagram, Asansol, India 

Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. 

Godhra, Panch Mahals, India 

Thongwa, Burma 

Oranje Nassaustraat, Medan, 
Sumatra, D. E. I. 

Seoul, Korea 
Baroda Residency, India 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Hakadaee Japan 

Baroda Residency, India 

Rangoon, Burma 

Hissar, Punjab, India 

Lal Bagh Girls’ School, 
Lucknow, India 

Nyadiri, P. B. 136 E. Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

3 Middleton St., Calcutta, 
India 

Hwa a College, Foochow, 


Chi: 
152 Wharasiiala Street, 
Calcutta, India 
Jubbulpore, C. P., India 
2 Ritherdon Fond, Vepery, 
Madras, India 
Nanchang, China 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Singapore, Malaya 


Miss Bernice M. Cornelison Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 


Miss Sula Marie Corner 
Miss Helen Couch 

Miss Celia M. Cowan 
Miss Ruth Cox 

Miss Martha Coy 

Miss Violet Crandall 


Miss Norma Craven 

Miss A. Janette Crawford 
Miss Margaret D. Crouse 
Miss Olive Curry 


Miss Lois K. Curtice 
Miss N. Margaret Daniel 


Miss Martha Daniels 
Miss Ruth Danner 
Miss Elsie M. Danskin 


Byculla, Bombay, India 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

Pithoragarh, India 

Hissar, Punjab, India 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

Taiping, Malaya 

Bareilly, = 

Raipur, C. P., India 2 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan 

Hirosaki, Japan 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Guanajuato, Mexico 

Peiping, China 

Nanchang, China 


Miss Hawthorne Darby, M.D. 


Miss Grace C. Davis 
Miss M. Grace Davis 


Miss Mary L. Deam 


Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Lal Bagh, Lucknow, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 


Miss Marguerite M. Decker Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I 

Miss Helen Desjardins Suining, Szechwan, w. China 

Miss Nora M. Dillenbeck Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Miss Leila V. Dingle San Fernando, Pampanga, P.I. 

Miss Mechteld D. Dirksen Sitiawan, Perak, Malaya 

Miss Stella Dodd, M.D. _ Sironcha, C. P., India 

Miss Henrietta J. Doltz a nia, B Johnston Hospital, 

Miss K. Mamie Donahue 1352 pee Pellegrini, 

; Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

Miss Agnes C.W. Dove _ Poona, India 

Miss Gladys Doyle Pauri, India 

Miss Winifred F. Draper 222B "Bluff, Yokohama, Japan 

Miss Mildred Drescher Bombay, India 


Miss Agnes D. Dunn Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
‘ . Rajputana, India 
Miss Olive Dunn Bijnor, India - 
Miss Addie C. Dyer Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Miss Stella Ebersole 242 Creek ‘Street, East 


: Rangoon, Burma 
Miss Rhoda Edmeston 282 Camaqua, Flores, Buenos 
z é : Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
Miss Bernice E. Elliott Puntamba, India 
Miss Phoebe E. Emery Budaun, India 
Mrs. Lila Kehm Engberg Mt. Hermon School, North 
Point P. O,, D arjeeling, 


India 

Miss Wilhelmina Erbst Box 12, Bayou Nueva 
Viscaya, P. 

Miss Judith Ericson Raichur, India 


Mrs. Margaret Carver Ernsberger 
Bidar, Deccan, India 
Miss E. Florence Evans Shantung Christian University, 
: Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 
Miss Mary A. Evans Vigan, Ilocus Sur, P. 
Miss Ruth Eveland Gonda, India 
Miss Garnet M. Everley Muttra, India 
Miss Nora M. Fairchild, M. D. 
Brindaban, India 


Miss Cora M. Fales Madras, India 
Miss Ida A. Farmer Aligarh, India 
Miss Dora C. Fearon Peiping, China 
Miss Helen Fehr Jubbulpore, India 
Miss Vera Fehr Nagasaki ki, J: Japan 


Miss Helma J. Fernstrom Tilaunia, via Kishangar, Raj- 
putana, India 


Miss Helen Ferris yee School, Kiukiang, 
na 
Miss Ruth Field Bho Church, Calcutta, 
ndia 
Miss L. Alice Finlay Kagoshima, Japan 
Miss Estella M. Forsyth Meerut, India 
Miss Ida F. Frantz Tientsin, China 
Miss Clara M. French Kiukiang, China 
Miss Ruth Gabosch Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 


Miss Hannah C. Gallagher Brindaban, India 
Miss Helen M. Galleher Nanking, China 
Miss Etta Mary Gifford Lovetch, Bulgaria 
Miss Olive I. Givin 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S, A. 
Miss M. F. Glassburner Yenping, China : 
Miss Anna Lulu Golisch Nanking, Chinas” 


Miss Martha A. Graf Reatiet, via Foe China 
Miss Lola M. Green dalpur, C. P., India 
Miss Leola M. Greene alegaon, Dab hada, India 


Miss Lily Dexter Greene Ghesebed, U. P., India 
Miss Ruth C. Greenwood Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 


Miss Lillian Greer Taianfu, Shantung, China 
Miss Alta Griffin Kolar, India 

Miss Pansy P. Griffin Changli, North Mee = 

Miss Irene P. Gugin Mutambara P. B., via Umtali, 


Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Miss G. Evelyn Hadden _ Bareilly, India 


Miss Olive I. Hagen Hirosaki, Japan 

Miss Dorcas Hall Khandwa, C. P., India 

Miss Bess Hallagan 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montemae Uruguay, 

Miss Ovidia Hansing Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 


Miss Gladys B. Harger Chungking, Szechwan, W. 


China 
Miss Ruth M. Harvey 7 Mt.Sophia,Singapore,Malaya 
Miss Virginia Hayes Teocanenes Cagayan Valley, 


Miss Laura Heist Godhra, India 
Miss Ruth V. Hemingway, M.D 
Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 

China 

Miss Margaret Hermiston Delhi, India 

Miss Margaret I. Hess Chemulpo, Korea 

Miss Marguerite E. Hewson Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I. 


mod! 
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"Miss Irma Highbaugh 
Miss Ruth Hoath 


Changli, North China 
Budaun, India 


Miss Carlotta E. Hoffman Roorkee, India 


Miss Jeanette Hoffmann 
Miss Thekla A. Hoffman 


Miss Edna Holder 
Mrs. Alma H. Holland 


Miss Grace Hollister 
"Miss Bessie A. Hollows 


Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 

Kolar, India 

Basim, Berar, C. P., India 

Bia Bastar State, C.P., 

ndia 

Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 

Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai, China 


Miss Charlotte T. Holman Agra, India 


Miss Sarah C. Holman 
Miss Lillian L. Holmes 


Miss Maybel M. Holmes 


Miss Grace Honnell 
Miss Harriet M. Howey 


Miss Pearl Hughes 


Miss Minnie Huibregtse 


= Miss Esther L. Hulbert 


Miss Jeannette C. Hulbert 


Miss Ava F. Hunt 


Miss Edna M. Hutchens 


Miss Ruth Hyneman 
Miss C. Ethel Jackson 


Miss Myra A. Jaquet 


Miss Frances E. Johnson 


Miss Ingle Johnson 
Miss Dorothy Jones 
Miss Edna Jones 


Miss Jennie D. Jones 


Miss Catherine L. Justin 
Miss Ada Marie Kennard 


Miss Mary G. Kesler 
Miss Katherine Keyhoe 


Miss Elizabeth H. Kilburn 


Miss Sarah N. King 
Miss Lela Kintner 


Miss Katharine M. Kinzly 
Miss Cora I. Kipp, M.D. 


Miss Clara E. Kleiner 
Miss Florence 


Miss Ida M. Klingeberger 


Miss Edith E. Knoles 


Miss Emma M. Knox 
Miss Luella G. Koether 


#. Kleinhenn 


Agra, India 
Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 
Kutien, via Foochow, China 
Bareilly, India 
Fukuoka, Japan 


Miss Loal E.Huffman,M.D.Baroda Residency, India 


152 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Bidar, Deccan, India 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 
India 

Shahpur-patti, Bihar, India 

Eveland Seminary, Singapore, 
Malaya 

Tientsin, China 

2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras, India 

(Quessua), Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 

ina 

Futsing, via Foochow, China 

Delhi, India 

Naini Tal, India 

Chinkiang, China 

Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 

Sendaj, Japan 

Native Girls Hostel, Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Kalaw, 8.8. 8., Burma 

150 Dharamtala Street, 
Caleutta, India 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, ee. 

Nagpur, C. P., Ind 

Anglo-Chinese Girls School, 
Ipoh, Malaya 

7 Boulevard Road, Delhi, 
India 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

Peiping, China 

Chungking, Szechwan, 

hina 


Ww. 
Miss Bertha Alfreda Kostrup Chemulpo, Korea 


Miss Esther Laird 
Miss Virginia S. Lake 


Miss Margaret Landrum 


Miss Victoria Lang 
Miss Viola Lantz, M.D. 
Miss Ruth Larson 
"Miss H. Isabel Latimer 


Miss Ada J. Lauck 


Miss Birdice E. Lawrence 
Miss Mabel C. Lawrence 


Miss Anne E. Lawson 
Miss Ollie Leavitt 
Miss Mabel Lee 

Miss Roxy Lefforge 


Miss Li Bi Cu, 11.D. 
Miss Josephine Liers 
Miss Jenny Lin 


Miss Melva A. Livermore 


- Miss Ida Grace Loper 

si Miss Theresa Lorenz 
Miss Blanche H. Loucks 
Miss Emilie R. Loveless 


Wonju, Korea 

Lady Treacher School, Taiping, 
Perak, F. M.S. 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Changli, North China 

Almora, U. P., India 

282 Camaqua, Flores, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. A 

Sironcha, C. P., India 

Tientsin, China 

Lal Bagh Girls “School, 
Lucknow, India 

Mussoorie, India 

Gulbarga, India 

Sendai, Japan 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Futsing, via Foochow, China 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

Kiukiang, China 

Ghaziabad, U. P., India 

Bareilly, India 

Bareilly, India 

Ewha College, Seoul,-Korea 

Gamble Memorial Home, 
Bellevue Superieur, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, N. Africa 
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Miss Nellie Low 
Miss Mary Louise Lowe 


Miss Pearl Lund 
Miss Rose A. Mace 
Miss Grace E. Manly 


Miss Marian EB. Manly, M.D 


Miss Mary Mann 


Miss Jessie B. Marker 
Miss Jessie A. Marriott 


Miss Mabel Marsh 


Miss F. Pearl Mason 
Miss Florence Masters 


Miss Hazel McAllister 
Miss Edith McBee 


Miss E. Fern McCaig 
Miss Blanche L.McCartney 
Miss Martha McCutchen 
Miss Myra L. McDade 


Miss Ada McQuie 

Miss Alice Means 

Miss Bessie L. Meeker 
Miss Roxanna Mellinger 
Miss Edna F. Merritt 

Miss FlorenceM.Merryman 


Miss Kathryn Metsker 
Miss Mabel P. Michel 
Miss Alpha J. Miller 


Miss Ethel Miller 
Miss Geneva FE. Miller 
Miss Lula A. Miller 
Miss Viola L.. Miller 


Miss Amanda Mitzner 
Miss Urdell Montgomery 
Miss Helen G. Moore 


Mrs. Louise Ogilvy Morris 
Miss Julia Morrow 

Miss Mathilde R. Moses 
Miss May Murphy 

Miss Etha M. Nagler 
Miss ae 
Miss Nell F. 

Miss Ada M. Nelson 
Miss Caroline C. Nelson 
Miss Dora L. Nelson 
Miss E. Lavinia Nelson 
Miss Lena Nelson 

Miss Marie Nelson 

Miss J. Ellen Nevitt 
Miss Minnie E. Newton 
Miss Eugenia Norberg 


Miss Ruth Northcott 
Miss Mabel R. Nowlin 
Miss Roxanna H. Oldroyd, 


Miss Della Olson 
Miss Emma Olson 
Miss Mary E. Olson 


Mrs. Vera Edborg Ostrom 
Miss Mildred Anne Paine 


Miss Emma L. Palm 
Miss Florence K. Palmer 
Miss Pearl E. : ee 
Miss Vera E. Parks 

Miss L. Maud Parsons 
Miss Anna Gail Patterson 
Miss Zola L. Payne 

Miss Mary N. Pearson 


Miss Caroline S. Peckham 
Miss Azalia E. Peet 
Miss Oril A, Penney 
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Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Haiju, Korea 

Foochow, China 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 


Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
China 
122 Kotoku Ri, Seoul, Korea 
Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 
China 
4 Logan Road, Penang, 
Malaya 
Sienyu, via Foochow, China 
Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay, India 
Apdo.157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 
Nanking, China 
Dwarahat, U. P., India 
Haitang, via Foochow, China 
Baldwin Girls School, 
Nanthang, China 
Pyengyang, Korea 
Bareilly, U. P., India 
Nanchang, China 
Kalaw, §.S.S., Burma 
Sienyu, via Foochow, China 
Instituto Crandon, 
8 de Octubre 2709, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Vikarabad, Deccan, India 
Inhambane, Lee Dy. Agee 
(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 
Yeng Byen, Korea 
Kiukiang, China 
Chemulpo, Korea 
Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China ? 
Pegu, Burma 
Bangalore, India 
Fukuoka Jo Gakko, Fukuoka, 
Japan 
Wonju, Korea 
Gulbarga, India 
Bijnor, India 
Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
Chinkiang, China 
115 Rue Perregaux, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, North Africa 
Sironcha, India 
Basim, India 
Ajmer, India 
Godhra, Panch Mahals, India 
Ajmer, India 
Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 
(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 
Foochow, China 
Godhra, India 
Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line 
Inhambane, P. E. Africa 
Changli, North China 
Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Malacca, Malaya 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 
Fairfield Girls School, 
Singapore, Malaya 
Tebing Tinggi, Sumatra, D.E.I. 
Ai Kei Gakuen, Motoki Machi, 
I Chome, Adachi Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan 
Sienyu, via Foochow, China 
Baroda Residency, India 
Aligarh, India 
Sitapur, India 
Suining, Szechwan, W. China 
Sironcha, India 
Pyengyang, Korea 
8a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 
, Mexico 
Nagasaki, Japan — 
Kumamoto, Japan="" 
Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
S. Rhodesia, A frica 


-¢ 


Miss Jessie I. Peters 
Miss Jessie A. Pfaff 


Miss Bess L. Phillips 
Miss Myrtle Z. Pider 
Miss Mildred Pierce 
Miss Annie M. Pittman 


_——~~"Miss Pauline A. Place 


Miss Florence J. Plumb 
Mies Lydia 8S. Pool 
Miss Eunice Porter 
Miss Myrtle Precise 
Miss Pear] Precise 
-——Miss Margaret M.Prentice 
Miss Orvia Proctor 
Miss Frances Quinton 


Miss Flora Quirin 

Miss Vena I. Radley 
Miss Cora L. Rahe 
Miss Bertha E. Ramsey 


Miss S. Edith Randall 
Miss Salena Raney 

Miss Minnie L. Rank 
Miss Mary Reed 

Miss Camp. Reeves 
Mrs. Florence G.T.Reeves 


Miss Jennie Reid 


Miss Mabel J. Reid 
Miss Elsie Reik 


Miss Frieda Reiman 

Miss Emma K. Rexroth 
Mies Gertrude E. Richards 
Miss Faithe Richardson 
Miss Elizabeth H. Richey 


Miss Mary A. Richmond 
Miss Bessie E. Rigg 
Miss Adis A. Robbns 


Miss Henrietta P. Robbins 
Miss Frances E. Roberds 


Mies Gusta A. Robinett 


~~——Miss Faye H. Robinson 


Miss Martha Robinson 
Miss Ruth Robinson 


Miss Elsie M. Ross 

Miss Henrietta B. Rossiter 
Miss Marion D. Royce 
Mrs. Artele B. Ruese 


Mies Ethel Ruggles 


Miss Mary Katherine Russell 


Mies Eva Sadler 
Miss Florence Salzer 


Miss Eugenia Savage 


Miss Florence A. Sayles 
Miss Carolyn E. Schaefer 
Miss Trudy Schlaefli 
Miss Irma E. Schlater 


Miss Laura M. Schleman 
Mies Miriam R. Scholberg 
Mies Ila M. Scovill 


Miss May B. Seal 
Miss Blanche T. Search 
Miss Margaret Seeck 


Pithoragarh, India 

Aligarh, in 

Almora, U. P., India J 

Old Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, 
Africa 

Box 41, Inhambane, P.E. 
Africa 

Woman’s Union Christian 
College, Tokyo, Japan 

Pakur, India, E. I. R. Loop 
Line 

Kiukiang, China 

11 Oura, ccs, Japan 

Foochow, China 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

Brindaban, 

Baroda, India 

Godhra, India 

Tientsin, China 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W.China 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, ica 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 


B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Muttra, India 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

11 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 
Malaya 

Chandag Heights, via Almora, 
U. P., India 


Ginling College, Nanking, 
China 


Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 

Instituto Crandon, 
8 de Octubre 2709, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 

6 ar Rd., Rangoon, 


urma 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 


Yenping, China 

Gokak. South India 

Ghaziabad, India 

Jubbulpore, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 


Cornea India 
73 Canta ts, Cawnpore, 


Pyengyang, Korea 

Gamble Memorial Home, Bel- 
levue Superieur,Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Yenping, China 

Chinkiang, China 

Tl-Maten, Kabylia, No. Africa 

Basavangedi, Bangalore City, 
India 

Nadiad, India 

Peiping, China 

—— Girls School, 

apore, Malaya 

Gone Institute, ovis Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy _ 

Raipur, C. P., Indi 

Shantung Christian University 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China, 

Malacea, Malaya 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

et Nan College, Foochow, 


Wuhu, ‘China 
Muttra, India 
Yenping, China 


sae pie 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue, Mex. 

Nanchang, China 

Nanchang, China 


iss Mary E. Shannon 


)  e 
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Isabella Thoburn 
Lucknow, pur College, 


Mrs.Alice Hammond Sharp Kongju, Korea 


Miss Elsie Shepard 


3a Saas c—_. 76, Mexico, 


D.F., 
Miss Wilhelmina T. Shields Nyadiri, p B13 136 ng dg 
Miss Esther Shoemaker, M.D. 


Miss Ruby Sia 
Miss Mildred Simonds 
Miss Marian G. Simons 


Miss Cora E. Simpson 
Miss Clara Bell Smith 
Miss Ellen E. Smith 
Miss Eloise G. Smith 


Mies Grace Pepper Smith 
Miss Joy L. Smith 

Miss Gertrude 8 Snavely 
Miss Dorothy Speer 


Miss Alberta B. Sprowles 


Miss Minta Stahl 
Miss Ruth L. Stahl 


Miss Eleanor B. Stallard 
Miss Bertha Starkey 


Miss Frieda Staubli 
Miss Emma Stewart 
Miss Grace L. Stockwell 
Miss Myrta O. Stover 
Miss Ellen M. Studley 
Miss Ellen H. Suffern 
Miss May E. Sutherland 
Miss Beulah Swan 


Mrz. Lillian M. Swearer 
Miss Carolyn M. Teague 
Miss Laura Temple 


Miss Beatrice R. Terry 
Miss Isabella Thoburn 


Miss Ethel Thomas 


Miss Ruth F. Thomas 
Miss Leona Thomasson 


Miss May Bel Thompson 
Miss Maren M. Tirsgaard 
Miss Althea M. Todd 


Miss Rita B. Tower, M.D. 


Miss Mollie E. Townsend 


Miss Gazelle er 
Miss Maude V. Trissel 
Miss Charlotte Trotter 
Miss Moneta Troxel 
Miss Lulu Tubbs 


Miss Alta M. Tucker 


Southern Rhodesia, Africa 


Kolar, India 

Foochow, China 

Tandur, Deccan, India 

Ai Kei Gakuen, Motoki Machi, 
I Chome, Adachi Ku, Tokyo’ 
Japan 

Nanking, China 

Chinkiang, China 

Kiukiang, China 

Care of Severance, Seoul, 


4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, - 
Japan 

Tientsin, China 

Yenching University, Peiping, 
West, China 

Moradabad, oe 

Care of Severance, Seoul, 
Korea 

Foochow, China 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Thongwa, Burma 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

eon North China 


Tisepay ey, 
kur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 


3a Serapio Rendon 76, se 
D. F., Mexico 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, I; 

uac D. F., Mexico 


Tnheaeteuie P. E. Africa 
Rulison High School, Kiu- 
kiang, China 


Brindaban, India 
Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, China 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Seoul, Korea 

Suining, Szechwan, W. China 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
hone Rh Africa 

Bareilly, India 


Miss Emma Curtiss Tucker asta "Thoburn College, 


Miss Mellony F. Turner 


Lucknow, India 
Lovetch, Bulgaria 


Miss J.Marguerite Twinem Tientsin, 
Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming . 
, China 


Miss Ursula Tyler 


Yuen 


Miss Frances C. Vandegrift Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
1 St, Saéns, 


Miss L. Frances Van Dyne =e Evd. 


Miss Edna M. Van Fleet 
Miss Dora A. Wagner 
Miss Rose E. Waldron 
Miss Marion M. Walker 
Miss Pear] Walrath 


Miss Marian Warner 
Miss Ruth V. Warner 


Miss Ruth Warrington 
Miss Mary Watrous 
Miss Nora Belle Waugh 
Miss Gladys M. Webb 
Miss Nora Webb 


Mies Doris I. Welles 


Kiukian 


Hugh san Cla Hall, Manila PI, 
3a Serapio Rendon 76 
Mexico City, Seer 
Baihar, B t,C. P., India 
adi Carnot 73, Mexico 


aia 


a 
a 
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Miss Annie M. Wells 


Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Miss Phebe C. Wells 
Miss Nellie M. West 
Miss Pauline E. Westcott 
Miss Charlotte Westrup 
Miss L. Maude Wheeler 
Miss Ethel C. Wheelock Kolar, India 

Miss Anna Laura White gas Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Miss Martha D. Whiteley 53 oD Bivd., St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, No. Africa 

Miss Harriet Whitmer Ginling College, Nanking, 

Miss Alice Whitney 


ina 

Nyadiri, P. B. 136 E. Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Miss Alice A. Wilcox 

Miss Helen Wilk 


Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India 

Foochow, China 

Budaun, India 

Hinghwa, China 

Bareilly, India 

Peiping, China 


Christian Union Hospital, 
Foochow, China 


Bue Wilson Hall, Manila, 


Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 

Belgaum, India 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

Meerut, India 

230 Canal St., Rangoon, 


Burma 
Woman’s Medical College, 
Shanghai, China 


Miss Emma Wilson 
Miss Frances R. Wilson 


Miss Retta I. Wilson 
Miss Ruth M. Wilson 


Miss Annie S. Winslow 
Miss Hazel B. Winslow 


Miss Lois E, Witham 


Miss Grace H. Wood Seoul, Korea 

Miss Hazel O. Wood Ushagram, Asansol, India 

Miss Frances E. Woodruff Nanchang, China 

Miss Mabel A. Woodruff Kiukiang, ‘China 

Miss Mildred V. Wright Nagpur, India 

Miss Glora Wysner Les Aiglons, El] Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

Seoul, Korea 


Miss oped E. Young 
Wuhu, China 


Miss Edith Youtsey 


Missionaries on Home Leave 


On Furtover 


Miss Esther Altman Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miss Florence Argus Stamford Hospital, Stamford, 


Conn. 
Miss Ruth E. Joyce Atkins 1342 Brand St.,St. Paul, Minn. 
Miss Blanche R. Bair 56 aoe Mawr Ave., Trenton, 


Miss Catherine Baker ee : Mendan Ave., Seattle, 


Miss Allie M. Bass 
Miss Gertrude A. Becker 
Miss Mary E. Bedell 


Miss Gladys H. Black 
Mies Jennie A. Blasdell 
Miss Edna I. Bradley 


Miss Jessie A. Bragg 
Miss Charlotte Brownlee 
Miss Anna P. Buyers 
Miss Marguerite Bugby 
Miss Gertrude Byler 
Miss Fern Carter 


ash. 
512 Carroll Ave., Ames, Iowa 
Egan, 8. Dak. 

eo ye Ave. N. E., Seattle, 


ash. 
R. 1, Box 369, Torrence, Calif. 
Frewsburg, INeaX 

100 Wakefield Ave., Buffalo, 


2225 D St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Mumfordsville, Ky. 

160 No. Front St., Sunbury,Pa. 

Kingsville, Ohio 

Newton, Kans. 

205 No. Webster St., 
Fairbury, Ill. 

Miss Bertha A. Chase,M.D. Vermont State Hospital, 


Waterbury, Vt 
Miss Marie E. Church Portland, Oregon 
Miss M. Adelaide Clancy Whitby, Ontario, Canada 
Miss Mary D. Collins 5309 N. Twelfth St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Miss Margaret E. Courtney 4 8th Ave. 8.E., Aberdeen,S.D. 


Miss Cilicia L. Cross Lisbon, N. D. 
Miss Frances E. Culley Care Mrs. D. E. Young, 1183 
ee Ave., Rochester, 


N 
Miss Mary M. Cutler,M.D. Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss Ruth Daniels lawatha, Kans, 
Miss Letha I. Daubendiek West Bend, lowa 
Miss Hazel Davis Morristown, Ind. 
Miss Grace L. Dillingham 221 W. Brookdale Ave., Fuller- 


ton, Calif 
Miss Marjorie Dimmitt 330 J H Meda Ave., Glendora, 
Westboro, Mo. 


Miss Letah M. Doyle 
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Mrs. Ola H. Dudley Amity, Ark. 

Miss Clara P. Dyer 225 Baker St., Providence,k.I. 

Miss Mabel L. Eddy Fulton, Mich. 

Miss Mary L. Eide ae Ted Ave., Des Moines, 

owa 

Miss Pearl Fosnot Davenport, Neb. 

Miss Mildred Foster Lowell, Ind. 

Miss Eulalia Fox 740 Rush St., Chicago, III. 

Miss Edith Fredericks Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New Yor _ 


Se Mabel Frees 
8 Ella M. Gerrish 
eee Mary Wilson Gill 


Calif. 
Miss Pauline Grandstrand Taylor's Falls, Minn. 
Miss Ada Hall 1793 E. 89th St., Cleveland, 


Mrs. Rosetta S. Hall, M.D. Bon eeek Ave., Gloversville, 
Miss Harriet Halverstadt 24 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Miss Gertrude Hanks 
Miss Eva M. Hardie 


Miss Anna M. Harrod 
Miss Emily Irene Haynes 


Miss Stella A. Hess 
Miss Clara M. Hill 
Miss Elizabeth Hobart 
Miss Elizabeth Hoge 


Garretsville, Ohio 
Greenville Junction, Maine 
Thoburn Terrace, Alhambra, 


Mas 

Care Mrs. Clemons, Star Route, 
Meadville, Pa. 

115 N. Almansor St., 
Alhambra, Calif. 

Hoagland, Ind. 

ane Chaddock Ave., Hornell, 


Gs 
Danbury, Ohio ~- 
469 West Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 
621 Foster St., Evanston, I. 


College Hill, 
Ohio 
Methodist Home for Children, 
Williamsville, N. Y. 
on No. 6th St., Connellsville, 


Ida, Mich. 

216 W. Lawrence St., Mont- 
pelier, Ohio 

507 Grant St., Iowa City, Iowa 

604 _N. W. 18th St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Miss A. Evelyn Leadbeater, M.D. 

Room 715, oe Fifth Ave., New 


Yor 

Miss Grace Z. Lentz El Modane, Calif. 

Miss Christine Maltby Salina, Kans. 

Miss Ruth C. Manchester Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati, 
Miss Mary A. Johnson 
Miss Carrie C. Kenyon 


Miss Elsie L. Knapp 
Miss Beredene Krill 


Miss Ortha May Lane 
Miss Grace Lauderdale 


Miss Julia Morgan, M.D. 228 Ws Lauther St., Carlisle, 
Mine ee ele ae roteey ee St., Kalamazoo, 
Miss Margaret Morgan 143i rorrill St., Kalamazoo, 
Miss Harriett Morris te ee Blvd., Wichita, 
Miss Kezia Munson Rees Tl. 


Miss Bertha Odee 622 Valencia St., Dallas, Texas 
Miss Mary Belle Oldridge ee) Gaffield Place, Evanston, 


Nicollet, Minn. 

Levering, Mich. 

4517 North Sharon Avenue, 
La Crescenta, Calif. 

1836 132d St., Compton, Calif 


Miss Eva Ostrom 
Miss Treva B. Overholt 
Miss L. Belle Overman 


Miss Ethel K. Palmer 


Miss Rebecca Parish,M.D. nee = 39th St., Indianapolis,; __ 


nd. 

607 Wesley Temple, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Miss Winnogene C. Penney Crescent City, Calif. 

Miss Alice M. Powell Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York, N.Y 
Miss Ada E. Pugh Sandhurst, Keynsham, Bristol, 
Miss C. Lois Rea 


England 
Miss Thelma A. Rebstock i ve North, Ontario, 
Miss June E. Redinger ed vette St., Washington, 
Miss Beulah Reitz 
Miss Ruth E. Richardson 
Miss Hazel T. Rogers 
Miss Mayme M. Rogers 
Miss Elma Rosenberger 


Miss Carrie H. Rost 


Miss Ona M. Parmenter 


rie Nebraska Ave., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Watsonville, Calif, 

Red Oak, Iowa 

Perrysburg, Ohio 

Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

1106 Remington St., Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


Methodist Home for the Aged, — 


R. D. 3, Box 636, Aurora, Ill. 


eas 
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Miss A. Beta Scheirich 
Miss Mabel Sheldon 


2916 Ponca Rd., Louis- 
ville, 


1807 ee Broadway bitwbarch; 


Kani 

502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

Centerburg, Ohio 

53 bis Blvd. St. Sean, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

Portland, Oregon 

302 E. Cambourne Ave., Fern- 
dale, Mich. 

116 Cleminson Ave., FE] Monte, 


Miss Mabel Simpson 
Miss Fern Sinkey 
Miss Emily Smith 


Miss Jennie M. Smith 
Miss Myrtle A. Smith 


Miss Sadie May Smith 


alif. 
Graceland, Delaware 


Miss Anna Mabel Taylor Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Erma M. Taylor 21 Hamilton Blvd., Kenmore, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Miss A.Armenia Thompson Reily, Ohio 
Miss Lydia Trimble Storm Lake, Iowa 
Miss L. Ethel Wallace Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 
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A Message Out of the Past to the 


Woman’s Missionary Friend 
By DORA SCHOONMAKER SOPER 


Srxry years ago, in September 1874, the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church sent out 
its first missionary to the women and girls 
of Japan. I was the one sent — not quite 
twenty-three years old, an untrained, in- 
experienced Christian worker. It seems 
hard to understand why I should have 
been sent on such important business, but 
the explanation is simple. 

A lady in Indiana, Mrs. DePauw, was 
deeply impressed that Christian work for 
Japanese women should begin immedi- 
ately, and she said to the Society, “‘I have 
now a thousand dollars that I can use to 
send out one missionary to begin Japanese 
work at once. Later on I cannot use it for 
this purpose. Will you send the worker 
now?” 

The reply was, “It is our custom to send 
out only by twos’’; but the Society, realiz- 
ing that it could get the money only at 
that time, endeavored to comply with the 
terms of her offer. 

At that time I was doing some office 
work for Mrs. Jennie F. Willing and she, 
knowing that I had made application to 
be sent somewhere as a missionary, asked 
me if I would be willing to go alone to this 
pioneer work in Japan. I answered that 
if, after five years, my mother needed me 
and I could then come back to care for 
her, I would give at once the five years of 
service needed to open the Japanese work. 

Accordingly, in November, 1874, I 
landed in Japan. I was met by the super- 
intendent of the Parent Board of Missions 
(now called the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions), to whose wisdom and fatherly 
guidance I owe whatever I was able to 
accomplish in the beginning of the work 
I had been sent to do. 


Later it was decided that the capital 
city of Japan, Tokyo, should be the place 
for the beginning of the educational work. 
In Tokyo I found Dr. and Mrs. Julius 
Soper, of the Mission Board, with their 
first dear baby, little Lena. In the one year 
that they had been working in Japan they 
had already two converts. They offered 
me a home during my first year of mis- 
sionary effort, and for that year and for 
all the years since, down to the present, I 
have no words adequately to express what 
their friendship has meant to me. 

At once the effort was made to secure 
girls as pupils, but everywhere this was 
met with the exclamation, “Why girls? 
Impossible for them to learn! Take our 
boys and teach them English and you will 
soon have a large school.”’ But we said, 
“No,” and persevered. 

In January, 1875, with three girls and 
two boys as pupils, and a couple of women 
as on-lookers, we opened the first Method- 
ist Episcopal School for Japanese men and 
women. A very small light, in a very dark 
place! But God took care of his own 
work, as he always does. 

After I had worked two years alone, the 
Society sent out my first assistant, Miss 
Olive Whiting, who proved to be just the 
woman needed to help in the upbuilding of 
the school. Later she married Dr. Bishop 
of the Parent Board, and after giving sev- 
eral years of wonderful service died, in 
Japan. 

In the autumn of 1878 the boarding 
school was housed in two large buildings, 
and numbered about forty-five pupils. 
The Society then sent out to the work two 
wonderful women, Miss M. A. Spencer 
and Miss Holbrook. The latter afterward 
became Mrs. Chappell. Their coming 
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gave great impetus to the work, which 
grew and prospered marvellously through 
the year 1878. 

In the fall of 1879 it became necessary 
for me to return to my Illinois home in 
order to care for my mother. I left with 
the happy thought that under the wise 
guidance of Miss Whiting, Miss Spencer 
and Miss Holbrook, the school was likely 
to go on prospering in every way. But 
alas! I had barely reached my home in 
December of 1879 when word came that 
,one of the disastrous fires so common in 
Japan in those days had wiped out the 
two school buildings and left the three 
teachers almost destitute. 

Then the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society gave me the task, harder even 
than pioneer mission work, of traveling 
about in our own land, to help collect 
funds for the rebuilding of their work in 
Japan. 

Nothing daunted, the three heroic 
women left in charge of the work went 
forward with the rebuilding of the school, 
and largely through their efforts, as well 
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as those of the women who have suc- 
ceeded them, the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society can now point to a school 
in Tokyo of more than a thousand pupils, 
with hundreds of graduates who have 
gone out from that school as teachers, 
Bible women and heads of Christian 
homes. Wonderful Christ, who can work 
through his chosen human instruments to 
bring about such results! 

But why am I, an eighty-four-year-old 
reminder of those early days, writing this 
message to the Woman’s MISSIONARY 
Frrienp? Because, for one reason, my own 
heart has been kept aflame by the glorious 
courage of our Society, led by the splendid 
work of the FRI=ND, to carry on the spread 
of God’s kingdom in earth’s dark lands, 
through these dreadful years of wreckage 
ia our own country. The women of 
Methodism may well point with wonder 
to what God has enabled them to accom- 
plish. 

May God grant you the continuation of 
strength for pressing forward this grand 
work for the Kingdom! 


WS ES 


The Ashram at Sat lal 


By DOROTHY SPEER, Lucknow, India 


Ir 1s three weeks today that I left the 
ashram, just one day before its official 
closing for the season. 

There was a constant stream of people 
coming and going all summer, among 
them some very prominent ones — for in- 
stance, the Honorable Emily Kinnaird. 
There were low, high, rich, poor, highly 
educated, meagerly educated, young, old, 
famous, obscure; Christians, Mohamme- 
dans, Hindus; Indians, English, Ameri- 
cans, Swedish, Anglo-Indians; highchurch, 
adults and children of all denominations 
through to Quakers, widely traveled and 
not traveled at all—#in short, the most 
cosmopolitan and heterogeneous group I 
have ever been associated with. Yet a 
lovelier, more unblemished and beautiful 
Christian fellowship I have never been 
“ privileged to share anywhere else in the 
world. The only adequate description I 
can give is in the words of Peter, ‘‘ Lord, 
it is good to be here’’; and truly I felt like 
building a cottage there and remaining 


forever — except for visiting my own 
native country and people, of course! 

Those who know Sat Tal need not have 
the beauty and natural charm described; 
and those of you who have not seen it 
have a great treat in store for you. Glori- 
ous pine-covered hills, abounding in birds 
and wild life; deep valleys studded with 
emerad lakes—seven of them. Mr. 
T. C. Badley told us the legend of Sat 
Tal’s origin. (The name means Seven 
Lakes.) 

He said that an old sadhu (holy man) 
was making a pilgrimage hither and could 
find no water. So great became his need 
that he lay dying by the roadside. One 
of the yellow-billed barbots saw him and 
called ‘‘ Pilao”’ (Give him to drink) as an 
old woman came along. She looked about 
for the person to whom she was to give a 
drink. Finally she found him and in- 
stantly realized his sad plight. She had 
nothing with which to fetch water, but 
she climbed down into a deep ravine and, 
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cupping her hands, brought water. Not 
until she had done this several times did 
the old sadhu regain consciousness. Even 
then it took the call of the bird, bidding 
him drink, to rouse him. Seven times the 
old woman climbed down the ravine and 
brought water. In gratitude for this, the 
old holy man decreed that there should be 
seven lakes there, and so today we have 
them. Hence the name, Sat Tal. 

In the ashram (retreat) itself there were 
about thirty-five men and women on the 
average. At the height of the season there 
were about ten more. In addition, there 
were fourteen cottages scattered over the 
estate which held another seventy-five or 
so. 

Every morning at five the gong sounded 
for morning meditations, and at quarter 
past five we all assembled on the prayer 
knoll, each sitting on a heap of pine 
needles and leaning against a tree, facing 
eastward and watching the rising sun as 
we offered ourselves to our Creator anew 
each morning. These meditations started 
with a hymn and ended with the Lord’s 
Prayer sung in Hindi, followed by the 
benediction pronounced by “Brother 
Stanley” (Dr. Stanley Jones). We drop 
all titles and distinctions here and every- 
one, high and low alike, is just Brother 
and. Sister — followed by the Christian 
name. There was a beautiful recessiona. 
as we walked up to the ashram, two by 
two. Immediately upon entering (at ten 
minutes past six) we had our early morn- 
ing tea, consisting of bread and butter, an 
egg and a cup of tea. 

All the serving of meals, the prepara- 
tion of raw vegetables, the cleaning of the 
dining room, kitchen and lanterns, the 
gardening, painting, repairing of walks, 
and so on, was done by the members of 
the ashram by turns— and everyone 
served, from Brother Stanley down. Most 
of us wore Indian costume; the floor was 
our table (strips of oilcloth spread around 
three sides of the room) and we removed 
our shoes upon entering. This, together 
with the dropping of titles, made us equal, 
and so we felt free. 

The only servants we had for the whole 
ashram were a cook, mate, sweeper and 
general keeper of stores. For this reason, 
each morning at choti there was an assign- 
ing of “jobs” for the ‘work period’’— 
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cix-thirty to eght-twenty — and we all 
volunteered for what we wanted to do. 
Our leader, Dr. Jones, worked hardest of 
all, it seemed to me. Miriam Singh (my 
friend, former student and roommate) 
and I had taken to raking all the walks of 
this estate (more or less!) and as there are 
thirteen miles of them I can assure you 
there was no twiddling of thumbs all 
summer! 

On Thursdays and Saturdays all the 
servants got a half-holiday, and then we 
volunteered for their jobs, as well. Even 
the sweeper’s work was done by the men 
in turn, Brother Stanley heading the list. 
Any Brahmin who volunteered was 
spoken of as “‘the twice-born’”’ and the 
degree given was “J. P.’’—Jamadar 
Passed. I suppose it is the first time a 
sweeper has known a sahib to do this, the 
work which makes a sweeper “untouch- 
able” in Indian society. Mr. Gandhi did 
the same in his ashram, but I know of none 
other. We surely can appreciate the posi- 
tion of servants after doing such tasks 
ourselves, and to see Brahmins doing 
these tasks cheerfully is nothing short of a 
m‘racle. It proves that with God all 
things are possible. 

At eight-twenty the bell rang for stop- 
ping work and after bathing we dressed 
and pr pared for our morning classes. 
During the whole two months we had 
series of lectures by various experts 
(largely drawn from visitors there) on the 
general theme of ‘The Re onstruction of 
Life in the Light of Jesus’ Standards,” 
and these have taken us into the fields of 
modern psychology, asceticism, philoso- 
phy, Indian music, Indian culture, mis- 
sionary methods, communism and world 
movements. I myself gave two lectures 
on:‘‘The Application of the Principles of 
Education to the Reconstruction of Life.” 
Brother Stanley is at present dealing with 
the question, “Is There a Christian Al- 
ternative to Marxian Communism?” and 
we had the benefit of his recent travels in 
and studies about Russia. 

These classes lasted from nine to eleven, 
after which we had breakfast. This con- 
sisted of rice, vegetable curry (the diet 
was strictly vegetarian to avoid offending 
Hindus), pulse, porridge and some raw 
vegetables. 

From twelve to three-fifteen we were 
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free to do as we liked; and, from fatigue, 
most fustookanap. At two we used to 
go down to the lake for a swim, and for 
the first time I learned what I had always 
considered unconquerable. At  three- 
fifteen we had tea and bread and butter; 
then we either played tennis or attended 
an Oxford Group meeting or some special 
class. 

At five-thirty we all gathered at the 
lakeside for the evening devotions. These 
were led by Dr. Jones and defy descrip- 
tion in inspiration, spirituality, challenge 
and pure worship. There was silent and 
intercessory prayer for anyone who asked 
it. There we worshipped literally “in a 
green cathedral in the beauty of holiness,”’ 
with the lapping of the waves for an organ 
and the song of the birds going to rest for 
our choir. In true Biblical and oriental 
fashion the speaker sat at the foot of the 
slope while the congregation sat in a semi- 
circle, as pictured in the painting, ‘The 
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Feeding of the Five Thousand.”’ We were 
fed, too — on heavenly manna! 

At seven the meeting was over and at 
seven-thirty we had dinner. This time 
we had chapattis (Indian unleavened flat 
cakes), pulse, vegetable curry, pudding, 
peanuts and postum. After dinner there 
were often popular lectures. There was 
much fun the night I held forth (at 
Brother Stanley’s request) on ‘Sex and 
Intelligence.”” The men teased me about 
presenting to them the findings of a man, 
a member of the very sex alleged to be 
inferior! As a matter of fact, I told them 
that for all practical purposes the sexes 
are even in average intelligence, but 
they would have it their way! We always 
retired between nine-thirty and ten. 

On Sundays we had communion in the 
morning, followed by a fellowship meet- 
ing, and at five-thirty we had evening 
service in the little stone church erected 
by the original owners of the estate. 


BSS SD 


What It Means 


By LUCY PADRICK HARTZLER, Kabongo, Congo-Belge, Africa 


Dear FRIENDS OF THE W. F. M.S.: I 
am wondering if I can help some of you to 
understand how important your work is 
by showing what it means not to have any 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
work on the field. 

For three or four years now we have had 
no girls’ boarding school and we feel the 
need for one very much. The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society has never had 
work in the Congo, so all work for the 
women has had to be done by the wives of 
the missionaries of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Feeling that the work could no 
longer be carried on thoroughly by our 
limited personnel we dropped the girls’ 
work entirely. 

Just what does that mean? One thing is 
that there are no well-trained Christian 
girls as wives for our young men, the 
future teacher-evangelists. That means 
that our teachers are handicapped by 
having wives who know little of the Chris- 
tian religion or Christian life; who are still 
held by the customs of their ancestors 
even though they may not follow them 
outwardly. What have they to offer to 


the women and girls of the village? Their 
ideals are no higher than those of the 
women about them. They are a hindrance 
to the work rather than a help. 

The home life of the family is such that 
the moral life of the people is very low. 
The house is usually a one-room hut; very 
rarely are there two rooms. As the chil- 
dren grow up, where do they sleep? Usu- 
ally with an aunt or older brother or 
sister or with a friend —not with the 
parents. Wrong relationship between men 
and girls is encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged. We have not much hope that 
girls left in their old environment will keep 
straight until married, even if they have 
been sincere in other ways. 

Wherever the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society has work the girls are 
given a place to live where the whole life 
helps them to keep pure. More time is 
given, not only to them but to the women 
and girls of the community, so that the 
ideals are higher. The girls are taught 
better ways of gardening and preparing 
the food; to care for women and girls who 
are ill; to care for babies and to prepare 
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food for young children and sick people. 
There are so many things which need 
doing that one wonders how we can expect 
more of our people when they are taught 
so little! 

‘Even with our boarding school girls we 
find a difference, though not so much of 
one as if they had been better trained 
while with us. One girl, Ilunga Tambe- 
langa, was taken while a child and put in 
the girls’ school, where she remained until 
she was married. She did not seem to 
make much progress but she did have the 
benefit of being in school regularly, so that 
later, when she went with her husband to 
the Congo Institute, she was able to read 
and write, and did not have to start at the 
very beginning. 

She is one from the boarding school 
group who is a real help to her husband. 
She has a class in the Sunday school and 
gathers the girls together for meetings 
during the week, as well as helping with 
the women. 

Another of our girls will be back from 
school this year. She, too, has learned to 
teach and to talk to the women and has 
broken away from several of the old cus- 
toms among her people. She eats with her 
husband — an unknown thing here — and 
before her baby was born she fixed a lay- 
ette. The custom here is for the husband 
to get a cloth for the baby after it is born; 
they would never think of providing 
clothing, a bed and other necessities. 

Our sewing classes here are taught by 
former boarding school pupils and that is 
a great help, saving me hours of time a 
week, during school sessions when we 
teach sewing. The school keeps them 
from the evil dances of the village and 
gives them clean sport instead. Just now 
in many places in the Congo there seems 
to be a special effort to lead girls, and very 
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young ones at that, into a life of sin. We 
found dancing groups through the Kasai 
country, when we visited the Presbyterian 
missions a few weeks ago. In speaking of 
the depression and the lack of funds one 
missionary said to me that at least the 
girls were saved from that fate, even 
though they did not have so many things 
at the school. 

Do you know how many girls between 
nine and twelve we have in our Sunday 
school of nearly three hundred? Only 
twelve or fifteen at the most, though there 
are many, many girls in the village. If we 
had a young, unmarried woman here — 
even one — I am sure there would be a 
great change. If you went to the dancing 
groups you would find the girls, for girls 
here as in America like to dress up, like 
pretty ornaments and excitement. These 
are not simple folk dances, either, but 
dances based. on fetishism, hypnotism and 
evil teachings, resulting in evil living. 

I could tell you much more of broken 
homes, broken engagements, schools left 
girlless and the girls left with nothing to 
take the place of the school. Surely this 
gives you some idea of the need here and 
by contrast shows how well worth while it 
is to send young women missionaries to 
the foreign field. If you cannot help us, 
we pray that you will help where work has 
already been started. 

It has been said, and truly, that a na- 
tion rises no higher than her womanhood. 
It is the glorious privilege of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society to raise 
womanhood to a higher level of life — 
spiritual and physical. We pray God’s 
blessing upon your members that they 
may catch the vision of a Christianized 
womanhood throughout the world, of 
which the Belgian Congo is a part. 


[STESN9} 


Glimpses into the History of Japan, II 


We must pass over many years during 
which the shoguns waxed rich and power- 
ful while the emperors often suffered from 
poverty. Indeed, when the emperor died 
in 1500, “‘his corpse lay unburied for 
forty days, simply because means were 
not at hand to perform the proper fu- 


neral rites. His son had to obtain money 
from Buddhist priests to defray the cost 
of his accession ceremonies.’”’ And the 
next emperor was reduced to selling his 
autograph or to writing poems or songs 
for sale, in order to obtain money for his 
needs. 
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During this time the No or lyrical 
drama, which was very similar to that of 
the Greeks, came into popularity. These 
years also saw great attention paid to 


landscape gardening which Japan is said. 


to have reduced almost to an exact 
science. The art of flower arrangement 
was perfected and the ceremony of tea 
drinking became systematized and elab- 
orated. 

Now European influences began to be 
felt in the Island Kingdom. ‘‘In 1542 the 
Portuguese first came to Japan to which 
they introduced tobacco, firearms and 
Christianity in its Roman Catholic form.” 
Francis Xavier, the first missionary, 
landed at Kagoshima August 15, 1549, 
opening what has been called ‘‘the Chris- 
tian century in Japan.” Other Jesuit 
missionaries followed and made many 
converts, so that in 1573 Nagasaki was 
known as a Christian city. 

The vice-shogun (he could not be called 
shogun because he was not of the noble 
family of Minamoto), fighting the power 
of the Buddhists, was friendly to the 
Christians and aided their propaganda. 

In 1585 Pope Gregory XIII decreed 
that no religious teachers except Jesuits 
should be allowed in Japan. This in- 
censed the Spanish as well as the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans, and caused 
dissensions in Christian circles in Japan. 
The “Great Prince” (title given to the 
then vice-shogun) grew suspicious that 
the foreigners were aiming to get pos- 
session of Japan through the native 
Christians, so in 1587 he issued an edict 
that all the missionaries should leave 
Japan within twenty days. Portuguese 
merchants might remain, but they must 
not bring any more missionaries into the 
country. This edict was not enforced on 
the island of Kiushiu, so the missionaries 
from central Japan found refuge with the 
Christians there. 

In 1597 the wrath of the Great Prince 
was again turned against the Christians 
and twenty-six Catholics were crucified 
at Nagasaki in that year. 

During these years the Great Prince, 
Hideyoshi, had a plan for a conquest of 
the Philippines, but that failed entirely. 
In 1592 he began the invasion of Korea, 
having boasted that he would conquer 
China and Korea “as easily as a man 
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rolls up a piece of matting and carries it 
under his arm.’’ The armies met with 
successes and reverses and had accom- 
plished nothing when they were recalled 
by the new prince who succeeded Hide- 
yoshi. 

One good result came from this unjusti- 
fiable attack on Korea. When the lord 
of the Satsuma clan returned to Japan 
he brought with him a group of skilled 
Korean potters. To them is due the old 
Satsuma faience, considered the most 
beautiful ware produced in Japan. 

With the accession of a new shogun 
came the time when the organization of 
Japanese feudalism was the strongest. 
The Tokugawa family was in power and 
founded a dynasty which lasted two 
hundred sixty-five years. It was then 
that the samurai, or common soldiers, 
were declared to be superior to farmers, 
artisans and merchants, who were en- 
joined not to behave in a rude manner 
toward them. At this time the samurai 
were made members of a low grade of 
nobility. 

Trade with European nations was 
established in the seventeenth century. 
First came the Dutch (the Portuguese 
were already there) and then the Spanish. 
The former settled in Nagasaki. A few 
years later the English East India Com- 
pany sent a vessel to open trade with 
Japan. 

It was an era of great commercial 
activity between Japan and the mainland, 
the Philippines and even Mexico. Japa- 
nese vessels went back and forth until 
1633 when the shogun ordained that no 
Japanese vessel might go to a foreign 
port with the exception of nine which 
carried special permits signed by the 
shogun. In 1636 a set of regulations was 
issued, limiting Japanese ships to a 
burden not exceeding 500 kokwu (a koku is 
almost five bushels). ‘And thus was the 
merchant marine of Japan regulated off 
the face of the deep.” 

This same shogun was a patron of 
learned men. He _ gathered scholars 
around him, caused the Confucian classics 
to be printed and generally favored edu- 
cation, of which these classics were the 
essential part. 

But it was under him and his suc- 
cessors that the edict was passed and 
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enforced, in 1614 and later, that the 
members of all religious orders, whether 
European or Japanese, should be sent out 
of the country, that the churches which 
had been erected in various localities 
should be torn down and that the native 
adherents of the Christian faith should 
be compelled to renounce it. In 1622 
occurred what is called the “Great 
Martyrdom” at Nagasaki, when ‘thirty 
Christians were beheaded and twenty-five 
others, among them nine foreign priests, 
literally roasted to death. Tortures were 
invented and practised. A method of 
inquisition to distinguish Christians from 
non-believers was to require everyone, 
man, woman or child, to trample on an 
image of the Saviour or the Virgin Mary. 
Any who refused were promptly turned 
over to the proper officials for torture.” 

This kept up until the great Christian 
revolt of Shimabara (1637-38). A large 
number of Christians bravely withstood 
the shogun’s guns for more than two 
months. Finally they were overwhelmed 
and massacred. ‘This practically exter- 
minated Christianity in Japan for more 
than two centuries.” 

A regulation was issued in 1636 that all 
seagoing vessels be destroyed and no 
craft be built which was large enough to 
venture out of home waters. The Portu- 
guese, suspected of having fomented the 
Shimabara revolt, were forbidden to set 
foot on Japanese soil or enter any Japa- 
nese harbor. The Japanese kingdom was 
doomed to a sleep of over two centuries. 

A Japanese historian says of this 
period: ‘‘We were as one buried alive. 
... Every element of individuality was 
crushed under the weight of unbending 
formalism.”’ As was to be expected, this 
retirement into itself brought about a 
renaissance of art and letters. These two 
centuries have been called the golden era 
of Chinese literature in Japan. It was the 
time when, from some points of view, 
Japan reached the acme of her ancient 
greatness, especially in the arts of peace. 
And it is interesting to note that all the 
history of this time, as well as earlier days, 
centers. around the shoguns. The em- 
perors and empresses were mere figure- 
heads. 

Attempts to break this long period of 
seclusion were made by Russia and Eng- 
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land. But it was not until 1853, when 
Commodore Perry entered the Japanese 
waters with a letter from the President of 
the United States to the Emperor of Japan 
that the wall of separation was broken 
down. ‘Old Japan received its death 
warrant and New Japan was born, on 
July 14, 1853.” 

A treaty of amity and peace was signed 
in March, 1854. Quickly this was fol- 
lowed by treaties with the British, 
Russian and Dutch governments. The 
practice of trampling on the cross was 
abolished and the free exercise of their 
religion was granted Americans in the ° 
new, comprehensive treaty worked out 
between the shogun (notice that the 
emperor had nothing to say about it) and 
the first consul-general ever sent to 
Japan — Townsend Harris of the United 
States. We can appreciate, in the light 
of Japan’s ancient history, the great 
difficulties encountered by the Japanese 
in understanding national politics, but 
the treaty formally settled upon was soon 
followed by treaties with the other fifteen 
“treaty powers” then recognized as such. 

The ports of Yokohama, Nagasaki and 
Hakodate were opened to foreign trade 
in 1859. Roman Catholics were promptly 
on hand to reopen their work after an 
interval of two hundred fifty years and 
found many who had secretly kept the 
faith alive during all that time. 

Protestant missionaries arrived that 
same year. It is of interest that Jonathan 
Goble, who had been a sailor with 
Admiral Perry, entered Japan again in 
1860 as a Baptist missionary. His greatest 
title to fame, however, is from his inven- 
tion of the now-popular vehicle of Japan 
— the jinrikisha. 

Much dissatisfaction had been felt 
because it was the shogun, rather than 
the emperor, who had signed the treaties. 
This resulted, in 1867, in the surrender to 
the emperor of the shogun’s authority. 
Thus ended the Tokugawa Dynasty and 
the whole shogunate system. The em- 
peror became sovereign in fact as well as 
in name. 

And here these glimpses must end. The 
events of the Meiji Era (1868-1912), the 
Taisho Era (1912-1926) and the Showa 
Era of the present time can be easily 
found in modern history. Our textbook, 
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“Japanese Women Speak,” continues 
this tale with stories of missionary en- 
deavor and of the magnificent work for 
Christianity accomplished by the women 
of Japan. 

If this study of the past and present 
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contributes to a sympathetic understand- 
ing and appreciation of a people whose 
inheritance is so different from our own, 
whose traditions and influences reach so 
far back of those of America, it will have 
accomplished its purpose. 
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Minor and Major 


By CLARA PEARL DYER, Changli, North China 


1. As we ride over the long stretches of 
country road, sometimes the carter favors 
us with music. I can’t say he “‘breaks out 
into song.’’ There doesn’t seem to be 
much “breaking out”’ about it. He sings 
in a high falsetto key a weird minor strain 
that seems not to come from his heart but 
only from his head. There are no particu- 
lar words to his song, only a sort of chant, 
sung absent-mindedly and indifferently. 
There is no joy in it; there is not even 
pathos in it. 

2. On yonder hill is a temple. It is the 
fifteenth of the moon and a worshipper 
has just lighted his incense; for a few 
coppers the priest strikes the big bell to 
call the attention of the unwatchful god. 
The tones float out into the air, rich, 
resonant, full. But listen as they die 
away. The last long lingering note is six 
in the scale, a minor tone. Never is there 
any jubilant ringing of that bell; never 
does any joyous message peal forth from 
its tongue. Nay, it has no tongue and 
gives forth its music only when struck. 
And its last note is always minor! 

3. Early in the morning there pene- 
trates through my paper windows the 
cries of the street vendor as in a long 
minor drawl he proclaims, “Hot sweet 
potatoes for sale!’”’ Or there passes by the 
traveling barber; or the cloth merchant, 
his goods on a wheelbarrow whose axle 
had never known grease; or the oil 
peddler—each one with a different 
variety of gong by which to announce his 
wares. All are in the minor strain — 
everything minor. 

4. We ride through a village. There 
are plenty of little children out in the 
streets. The girls with their pinched little 
bound feet are tending babies; the boys, 
some of them, are gambling with a sort of 


checkers, many of them are just standing 
around; a few, a very few, are playing 
rather solemnly with a stick and stone. 
Here are a few women, each with a pipe in 
her mouth and a baby in her arms. No- 
body is laughing; nobody is singing; noth- 
ing in particular seems to be going on. If 
there are any noticeable sounds they are 
those of quarreling or dickering or angry 
retorts. Some luckless youngster falls 
down or some little one is teased beyond 
endurance, and then loud wailing rends 
the air. 

No attempt whatever is made to beau- 
tify the street of this village. In fact the 
most conspicuous features of the land- 
scape are the manure piles where the ferti- 
lizer is being prepared for the fields. There 
is not one thing to make us want to stop 
in this village; we want to hurry through. 
But we will stop a minute. Let us go into 
one of the homes of poverty, any one. 
There are hundreds and thousands of 
them all over the country. The people are 
probably very glad to see us. They show 
it by inviting us to sit upon the kang, the 
brick platform which serves as bed and 
everything else in a North China home. 
While the daughter-in-law is hurrying out 
to make the tea for us, we will look 
around. If the outside looked unattrac- 
tive, what shall we say for the inside? The 
walls are black with the smoke of countless 
fires; odors of many meals, much tobacco, 
and foul breath almost sicken one, for it is 
winter and the window is pasted up 
tightly, of course. Only a square hole is 
left by which the family cat can go in and 
out, and even that has a tiny cloth hanging 
over it. The teapot could almost brew tea 
without any leaves, so rank is it from its 
many years of use with hardly ever a 
washing. The cups — we won’t say much 
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about the method used in the effort to 
make them clean for the honorable 
company. 

On the wall is a hideous paper god, 
blackened almost beyond recognition 
with the smoke of many incense burnings 
and charcoal firepans. We drink tea and 
talk to the people crowding into the room 
to see the foreigner. Ignorance, supersti- 
tion, fear of evil spirits, narrowness, fill 
their lives. The minor strains of the 
temple bells and street vendors’ gongs were 
but echoes of the minor lives of these vil- 
lage people. Any line of conversation, if 
carried very far, always ends in an “I 
don’t know.” The only thing they really 
know is poverty and the weary struggle to 
“pass over the days.” Life, present and 
future, has no positive element of hope in 
it. It all ends on ‘six’? — a minor note 
which seems to have no meaning of happy 
and comforting assurance in it. 

5. We leave and go out into the air 
which seems so refreshing after the stifling 
atmosphere of that home. Continuing our 
journey, we come to another town. The 
main street looks very much like the other 
ones, and at first there seems to be nothing 
to arrest the steps of a traveler. But 
hark! What is that? There are actually 
sounds of laughter, really boisterous, care- 
freelaughter. Then we remember, and we 
look at our watches and say, “‘It must be 
recess time.’”’ We turn around a corner 
and see over the nearest doorway the sign, 
“Good News Hall.” We get down from 
the cart and as we enter the doorway 
again there comes to our ears the sound of 
glad laughter. Nothing minor about that 
sound! We go through into the inner 
courtyard and there find a group of chil- 
dren playing, “Cat and Mouse.” This is 
one of our church day schools, and the 
teacher is leading them in one of their 
most valuable lessons, how to play. She 
is putting the major note into their lives. 

At our approach, however, they ‘‘come 
to attention” promptly, and a row of very 
proper little maidens bows a greeting to 
us and follows us into the schoolroom. 
There isn’t very much of beauty and com- 
fort in this room, but a beginning has 
been made. A few pretty pictures (mostly 
American magazine covers) adorn the 
walls, some scripture verses and the words 
of a new song are pasted above the black- 
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board and, best of all, the room is clean. 
The children are learning to sing instead 
of revile, to laugh instead of quarrel; to 
play instead of sit around. After a few 
years, their very faces are lighted up, and 
light is always major, not minor. 

6. We stay in the town over Sunday. 
The farmers and a few of their wives come 
in from neighboring villages. The glad 
smiles of welcome, the air of fellowship, of 
comradeship, the conversations and con- 
sultations with the pastor or with us — 
these have a note of trustfulness, a ring of 
sincerity, a cadence of joy, not found in 
the other home. 

The church members love to sing. They 
make sad work sometimes of the. unfa- 
miliar major intervals of western music, 
but their songs are an expression of their 
Christian joy and faith; and after all, of 
what significance are a few mistakes so 
long as it is major music they are striving 
for! 

7. Our boarding school girls about their 
work, out in the school yard, in their 
rooms, break out into song, and this time 
it is real “breaking out.” Christian 
women in their homes sing about their 
work, the little boys of the day schools 
hang around after school and sing till one 
sighs for peace. Yes, they all love to sing. 
The major note is getting dominant. 

The women’s training school is reopen- 
ing after vacation. Each new arrival is 
greeted by the early comers as a long-lost 
friend. Sorrows, tragedies (most of these 
women have many of those lurking in the 
background of their memories) are for- 
gotten in this glad reunion. 

8. The bell on our compound church 
rings for service. Listen to it. It is no 
slow pealing as becomes a dignified church 
bell, but a joyous voice which says, ‘‘ Come 
and worship. Come and worship!” It is 
almost hilarious in its ringing. In fact, as 
our sexton works the rope, it is very 
erratic in its peals, but there is nothing 
even remotely suggestive of the minor. 
This is a Christian bell and its voice is 
distinctly major. 

9. In our churches and schools, the 
major note does not always ring out 
strong and triumphant. The weary mo- 
notonous minor has been the heritage of 
these people from long ages past, and 
sometimes its wailing negative tones 
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break in through the glad positive ones. 
Sometimes we who are working on this 
great problem of putting the major into 
the lives of our people are tempted to be- 
come discouraged at the great masses yet 
uninfluenced. Then we remember that 
“music is catching.’’ Children learn to 
love music just by hearing it. 

Then we go to Him in whose name and 
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for whose honor all the great music in the 
world has been created, and thank him for 
the major note which is already ringing 
triumphantly in the lives of so many. We 
ask him to guide us in presenting himself 
in such a positive glorious way that no 
more shall the dominant note be the 
minor, nor the last wailing echo of each 
thing Chinese be “‘six” in the scale. 
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The Neglected Temple 


By JESSIE I. PETERS, Almora, India 


WE. STARTED out to attend Khimli’s 
wedding in the village that lay over and 
through the beautiful hills. Thirty-two 
miles we went by motor and ten on horse- 
back. The scenery was perfectly magnifi- 
cent, with pine-covered hills towering 
above us and at times lying range after 
range in an ascending line which seemed 
to stop where the snow began. We were 
ever looking at the Trisul range, which 
is over twenty-five thousand feet high. 
Then for hours we would ride along the 
river with its rock-filled bed bordered by 
wheat fields. 

We arrived on the day of the wedding 
and had our first meal in the home of the 
bridegroom. This village of a hundred 
people was built on the steep hillsides that 
rose up from the river. Two-thirds of 
the village are non-Christian. The first 
convert and his family were baptised 
about 1911. From this home has come 
our enthusiastic young doctor who is in 
charge of our leper asylum and is doing 
such fine work in his special line. A 
brother is preaching in another district, 
and still another is the village school- 
master and looks after the home farm. 
From the district of this village have come 
about fifteen of our schoo] girls, and we 
were anxious to see their homes. 

The tiny village church, built largeiy 
by the people themselves and decorated 
for the occasion, was full to overflowing 
as the bridegroom with his party, accom- 
panied by beating drums, came up from 
his home. The bride with her friends 
came from the other direction and she 
herself was carried in a dandy. Mark 
Twain called a dandy an open coffin in 


which you sit and are carried by four men, 
two at either end. After the wedding 
service we went to the bride’s home for 
tea and a visit with the village people of 
the Christian community. Each year 
from this and neighboring villages new 
believers in Christ are added to the com- 
munity. 

In the evening all the guests again 
gathered at the home of the bridegroom 
where dinner was served. A huge bonfire 
of pine logs made the courtyard comfort- 
able in the cold winter night. We all sat 
around and visited and sang songs and 
bhajans, while the padre accompanied 
us on his tambourine. Daulat Masih is 
quite a singer and also composes songs 
which are very popular at the religious 
festivals of this hill community. 

The next morning, as we waited for the 
church service to begin, we were inter- 
ested in a low, deserted-looking stone 
building just adjoining the church prop- 
erty but on a lower level. ‘That,’ said 
the doctor, ‘‘is, or was, the village temple. 
The land on which the church stands 
adjoins our fields and was acquired by 
my father as a church site. The village 
people were violently opposed to the loca- 
tion of a Christian church so near to their 
temple and cursed Daulat Masih roundly, 
and prophesied his destruction as well as 
that of the other Christians. Finally, as 
the building went up anyway, they said 
that the God who is the strongest will 
prevail. There was a time when a yearly 
mela or fair was held near the temple 
and huge bonfires lit up wild dancing. 
Then Nanda Devi’s temple was an 
important place. Gradually these fes- 
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tivities ceased and now the temple is 
deserted.” But the audience in the little 
church increases with the years. 

On this day there was a group of sev- 
enty who came together to worship God 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. How 
we rejoiced with them, and we well knew 
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the persecution that many had had to 
endure for his name’s sake. May all those 
little groups throughout that beautiful 
hill country cause the name of Jesus to 
be known and may they have victory 
through his name. 


QSeEs 


At the End of Furlough 


By VICTORIA LANG, Inhambane, P. E. Africa 


VeRY soon my sojourn with you will be 
ended. In just a few more weeks I expect 
to be sailing back to my Africa and yours. 
Every day of these furlough months, 
though a bit more numerous than I had 
anticipated, has been well worth while. I 
go back exceedingly rich and many of you 
have contributed personally to this ac- 
cumulation of wealth — Christian friend- 
ships more precious than gold. Would 
that I could write to each one personally 
and at least attempt to thank you, but 
since I can not may God bless you abun- 
dantly and reward you accordingly. Into 
many homes the sojourner has been gra- 
ciously received. You have made me 
want to stay and abide with you, But 
from across the sea floats the summons, 
“Wuya hi ku haklisa” (Return quickly). 
Black hands are folded in prayer asking 
God to hurry to send ‘‘ Mother Victoria”’ 
back to them. Eyes are shaded as they 
look toward the rising sun waiting for the 
boat to come in. Yes, it is “goodbye” 
here, but it is ‘‘hello” there. One of these 
days we'll all gather around the throne of 
God — the black, the red, the yellow, the 
brown and white. There will be no part- 
ing there. 

Ere I start back I would fulfill my 
promise. Many have asked me to tell 
about my call and what I would do if I 
were in your place as auxiliary members. 
The former is easy but the latter is exceed- 
ingly hard to do. It is not hard because 
of the task itself but hard because I am 
afraid I shall be misunderstood. 

Therefore, because of the difficulty of 
my task, may I preface my remarks by 
declaring my love for each auxiliary 
woman and my sympathetic appreciation 
of the difficult task that is hers. I am well 


aware of the fact that she trudges along 
year after year to keep up her end of the 
job with practically no inspiration, incen- 
tive or enlightenment as compared to that 
which we missionaries receive. I dare say 
that there are very few auxiliary women 
who would not be just as enthusiastic and 
just as persevering as any missionary 
could they but see with their own eyes 
and hear with their own ears some of the 
things that we missionaries see and hear in 
the course of everyday events. 

But, God does not call us all to “go.” 
Very few hear that command. The great 
majority hear another — “Stay at home 
and send.’’ Nevertheless, women, the 
command to send is just as divine as the 
one to go. It is just as important in the 
sight of God. May you realize that your 
task, though a bit more drab, is just as 
big as ours, and that the responsibility of 
telling the heathen world of a Savior rests 
just as heavily upon your shoulders as it. 
does upon the shoulders of us who are 
your representatives over there. There- 
fore, to sum up this paragraph, be sure 
that every member in your auxiliary 
realizes her responsibility, and keep your 
interest up by specific, definite informa- 
tion of conditions on the field. 

In regard to this specific information I 
would suggest that you do not try to con- 
tact too many missionaries. I think that 
to follow the activities of three or four and 
to pray for them as you ought is all the 
average auxiliary can do and do well. I 
would say that there be an annual per- 
sonal contact with each of the mission- 
aries whom you have chosen, but much 
other information concerning your mis- 
sionary and her work may be gleaned 
from the Frrenp, Branch Report. and 
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Branch paper. What about the presi- 
dent asking three or four of the less inter- 
ested women of the church to act as mis- 
sionary correspondents throughout the 
year? Let each of these women collect 
information concerning her missionary 
and carry on the correspondence with her. 
Vital contact and knowledge of facts 
generates interest and a sense of respon- 
sibility. 

Having mentioned prayer in the former 

paragraph, may I go on to suggest that in 
praying for your missionary and her 
needs on the field you be systematic and 
specific. Take it upon yourselves to find 
out some of the particular problems that 
need to be solved by prayer. As for my- 
self, I feel very much the need of what 
might be called a ‘‘prayer circle.” I 
would like very much to be able to turn 
over certain definite problems to a group 
of praying women and rest assured that 
they would pray through and get results, 
just as definitely as though I had asked 
them for fifty dollars for a scholarship and 
they had persistently kept at the job until 
every last dollar was in my hands. Prayer 
is also a much-needed force in solving 
problems of the individual auxiliary. 

Let it be definitely understood that lack 
of foreign missionary interest usually 
means lack of God in the life. There are a 
few who are not interested because they 
are not informed but it takes very little 
coaxing to get them interested and seek- 
ing after information. In view of this fact 
let us spend more time in prayer — real 
intercessory prayer — and less time try- 
ing to get new members, to keep up the 
interest and to raise money in our Own 
strength and with human intelligence. 
What fools we are to try to do the work of 
the Holy Spirit! Only he can change the 
heart life of the individual and cause her 
to become interested in the things of God. 
(John 16: 7-14.) When so much is at 
stake, is it asking too much to suggest 
that all the officers of each auxiliary get 
together for at least an hour each month 
outside of the regular meeting, not to talk 
over but to pray over the problems of the 
auxiliary? There is power in united prayer. 

There is one other important phase of 
work to be discussed. It is that of fi- 
nances. I have been terrifically alarmed 
as I have gone about speaking to the vari- 
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ous groups of missionary women and have 
observed the methods being used for rais- 
ing money. I would cry out in the full 
force of my _ convictions — Danger ! 
Stop! Look! Listen! Stop your worldly 
methods of raising money. Look unto 
God in prayer. listen to what he says. 

I hesitate to speak thus because many 
will not only disagree with me but will 
think me unkind and unappreciative of 
the desperate effort which they have been 
putting forth to meet their goal. Even so, 
fellowworkers in this great missionary 
enterprise, I firmly believe that if the 
time and energy used in putting on rum- 
mage sales, selling products of different 
kinds, penny suppers and the like were 
used in fasting and prayer, in erying out 
to God to send his Holy Spirit into the 
hearts of the people of the community, 
when he should come he would convict 
women of sin, would show them their 
social, selfish, pleasure-loving desires and 
aspirations and would cause them to seek 
first the Kingdom of God. The money 
used to adorn and gratify the physical 
would be given to beautify the souls of our 
sisters of other races. 

Perhaps you say, ‘Yes, that would be 
the ideal way, but —.”’ There is a doubt 
as to. whether prayer really would bring 
results. Then let us listen to Isa. 59: 1, 2. 
‘Behold the Lord’s hand is not shortened 
that it can not save nor his ear heavy that 
it cannot hear; but your iniquities have 
separated between you and your God, 
and your sins have hid his face from you 
that he will not hear.” Again verse 16: 
‘And he saw that there was no man and 
wondered that there was no intercessor.”’ 
There it is, not mine, but God’s challenge. 
I stand reproved even as you. My own 
prayer life has not been truly fruitful. 
God speaks to me, too, in this message. 
Am I, are you, ready to measure up? 
“With man this is impossible but with 
God all things are possible.” (Mark 
10: 27.) 

I might make this one other suggestion 
as to our own personal giving. Suppose 
for a single week we keep two shopping 
lists. One, for the things we think we have 
to have; the other, for the things we 
really have to have as determined by the 
standard of living by which millions of 

(Continued on page 388) 
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=EDITORIAL2 


Behold I have set before thee an open 
door and no man can shut it. — Rev. 3:8 


THE OPEN DOOR IN SOUTH INDIA 


I see in a vision a wonderful land, 
Where the Crescent is lifted high, 

And many a Hindu temple there 

Points proudly to the sky. 

Yet the people worship an unknown God, 
And dense is the darkness within, 

For no one is near to point to the Cross, 
Or to tell of a Saviour from sin. 


There’s an open door in the southland tonight, 
Oh, enter it while you may! 

There are hidden treasures of darkness rare 
Awaiting the coming day. 

A few have heard the glorious news, 

But millions in darkness wait 

For the word ‘‘Whose entrance giveth light.” 
Oh, will it come too late? 


- Can you hear a tender pleading voice 
Bid you enter this open door? 

Can you see the bloodprints all the way 
As He goeth on before? 

Can you feel the throb of a loving heart, 
Broken that these might live, 

And still refuse them the Bread of Life 
When He whispers, ‘‘Break and give’’? 


O Christ, forgive! We have played at our task; 
We have shunned dark Calvary’s height; 
We have kept back part of the price, while souls 
Went down in eternal night. 
O Christ of God! Take all! Take all! 
Make our buried lives the seed 
Of a glorious harvest to Thy praise, 
Out of every caste and creed. 
JULIA E. Morrow, 
Gulbarga, India 


Fifty Years of Methodism 
While we in America are celebrating the 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
Methodism in our land, Korea last June 
observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
Methodism .there. Dr. J. S. Ryang, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Korean Method- 
ist Church (he does not like to be called 
“‘bishop’’) presided over the English serv- 
ice in Seoul, and from his excellent open- 
ing address we make quotations and 
abstracts. 

On June 24, 1884, Rev. Dr. R. S. Ma- 
clay arrived in Seoul and secured official 
permission from the king to conduct a 
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mission school and hospital in Korea. 
This, the actual beginning of Methodist 
work in that country, followed the offer 
of Dr. J. F. Goucher, in 18838, to give the 
first two thousand dollars to the Board of 
Foreign Missions to open such a mission. 

Dr. and Mrs. Maclay were not only 
the first Methodist missionaries — they 
were the first from any Protestant church. 
On September 22 of that same year, Dr. 
H.N. Allen reached Seoul and his arrival 
opened work by the Presbyterian church. 
Dr. Ryang says: ‘‘I understand that some 
people say that Charles (Carl) Gutzlaff 
and Robert J. Thomas were the first 
Protestant missionaries to Korea, because 
they visited some Korean ports and dis- 
tributed some copies of Scriptures in early 
years, but I think they misunderstand the 
meaning of the word ‘missionary.’ The 
word ‘missionary’ means ‘one who is sent 
to a place with a mission.’ Gutzlaff and 
Thomas, so far as I have been informed, 
were not sent to Korea to establish a mis- 
sion. They had some other business. 
They were only visitors. On the other 
hand, Maclay was sent to Korea with a 
definite mission — ‘to prospect the land 
and locate the mission’— which he did.... 

“T think the whole Christian commun- 
ity in Korea ought to celebrate this 
occasion, because when Dr. Maclay 
opened the country officially he worked 
for the whole Christian Church. He 
opened Korea’s door for missionary work 
on July 38, 1884, just as Lindbergh, alone, 
blazed a new air trail between America 
and Europe on May 21, 1927.” 

Dr. Ryang names many “first things” 
accomplished by the Methodist Church 
which have played a most significant part 
in the making of modern Korea. “It was 
the Methodist Mission which established 
the first school for boys, the first school for 
girls, the first and only college for women, 
the first women’s hospital, the first school 
for the blind, the first kindergarten for 
children, ordained the first Korean pas- 
tors and produced the first Korean woman 
doctor of medicine, the first trained nurse, 
the first trained kindergarten teacher and 
the first Korean woman Ph.D.” 

This does not mention the spiritual 
blessings which have come through the 
direct preaching of the gospel of Christ, 
nor the fact that the Methodist Mission is 
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credited with starting the great revival 
which spread over Korea a quarter of a 
century ago. Dr. Ryang says that when 
Dr. Maclay opened the doors of Korea 
fifty years ago he opened the doors of 
intellectual, social and cultural life, as 
well as moral and spiritual life. 


Relief Work in Hakodate 

Miss Alice Cheney writes of work being 
done from our school in Hakodate for 
refugees who have been housed in bar- 
racks since the disastrous fire and will 
probably be there for two years before 
homes can be built for them all. 

Contributions from Tokyo were sent to 
Miss Dora Wagner, of which the largest 
came from the graduates of Woman’s 
Christian College and the next largest 
from the Christian Science Society of 
Tokyo. With these and other smaller 
contributions it was decided to open a 
center for children’s work till summer, 
and certain barracks were assigned to 
Miss Wagner. The City Social Bureau 
gave the use of some land and loaned 
some tents. Miss Mildred Paine lent her 
“capable right hand” from the social 
center in Tokyo, to help get things started ; 
two kindergartners were released from 
our mission schools; another kinder- 
gartner, a graduate of Iai, gave up a 
position in Tokyo and went to help; the 
assistant treasurer of Iai Jo Gakko (our 
Hakodate girls school) was loaned to the 
new work. With volunteer help those 
five constituted the staff of the center 
and their work was very gratifying. 

This work was at first planned for only 
the boys and girls of school age — nine 
out of twenty-two day schools having 
been burned — but it grew to include 
older young people and mothers, for 
whom life in the barracks is very dreary. 

With assistance from the city a build- 
ing was put up which will accommodate 
the kindergarten and provide quarters 
for a caretaker and for club work. This 
was opened in June. 

Miss Cheney says: “This isn’t boast- 
ing, but pure thankfulness that the way 
has been opened to do this significant bit 
of work and that we are able to give their 
first glimpse of Christianity in action to 
these hundreds of discouraged men and 
women and bewildered children. The 
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children are fond of their teachers, cling- 
ing to them and welcoming them as far 
as they can catch a glimpse of them. 
They are getting ideals by contagion as 
well as by teaching.” 


Es 
Personal Mention 


October sailings, as planned by the gen- 
eral office were: 

For India: October 12, Miss Faith Clark 
and Miss Pearl Palmer; October 24, Miss 
Elma Chilson and Miss Fern Carter; Octo- 
ber 26, Misses Mabel and Margaret Mor- 
gan, Miss Helen Fehr and a newly ap- 
pointed missionary of New York Branch, 
Dr. Mary Burchard. 

For South Africa: October 31, Miss 
Cilicia Cross. Miss Cross is going by 
way of Germany. 

Miss Agnes Dunn sailed from Los An- 
geles on October 13. She expected to 
transship at Hongkong and arrive in 
Bombay on November 19. 

Two missionaries, coming on furlough, 
reached New York in August: Dr. Julia 
Morgan, from China, and Miss Emma 
Warner, from India. 

Miss Edith Fredericks is due to arrive in 
New York on November 17. Her home 
address is 1624 Vanness Terrace, Union, 
ING J; 

From India comes a notice that the 
address of Miss E. Lahuna Clinton is now 
151 Dharamtala Street, Calcutta. 

Miss Freda Chadwick asks that her ad- 
dress at Medan, Sumatra, D. E. L., be 
given as Oranje Nassaustraat 74. 

Miss Joy L. Smith of Nanking, China, 
sends as her furlough address 330 G Street 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Miss Lucy Beach, Miss Josephine Liers 
and Miss Dora Nelson sailed on Septem- 
ber 22, returning to India. 

Miss Ruth Larson, Miss Mabel Sheldon 
and Miss Grace Honnell are planning to 
return to the field this fall. 

The furlough address of Miss Beta 
Scheirich is 2327 Sycamore Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Miss H. Isabel Latimer’s address is 
changed to Rivadavia 4044, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, S. A. 
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_ Miss Grace L. Dillingham sends as her 
present address 2828 S. W. Front Street, 
Portland, Ore. 


Miss Harriet Haiverstadt is established 
for the present at 42 Cottage Street, 
Littleton, N. H. 


Miss Bertha Odee is now to be addressed 
at Memorial Hospital, Morristown, N. J. 


The address of Miss Mary Belle Old- 
ridge is changed to Argonia, Kans. 


Miss Ruth C. Manchester’s furlough ad- 
dress is 171 Spencer St., Winsted, Conn. 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 
“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.”’ 


DECEMBER 


uf pear tlett; Carrie M., Dillenbeck, Nora M. 
and Kesler, Mary G., China; "Comstock, 
Joy E., Green, Lola M. and Winslow, 
Annie g., India. 

Merryman, Florence, South America; Tirs- 
gaard, Maren M., India. 

Conrow, Marian, Korea. 

Reed, Mary, /ndia; Thompson, A. Armenia, 
Philippines. 

Fuller, Marjorie L., Africa; Greer, Lillian, 
China; Haynes, E. Irene, Korea; Lee, 
Mabel, Japan; Perrill, M. Louise, India. 

6 Ramsey, Bertha E., Africa; White, Laura 

, China. 

7 Betow, Emma J., M.D., China; Hardsaw, 

8 

9 


a ®W b 


Rosa, India. 

Lantz, Viola, M.D., China 

Farmer, Ida re India; Smith, Emily, North 
Africa. 

10 McCartney, Blanche L. and Smith, Grace 
Pepper, /ndia; Wilson, Ruth M., South 
America. 

11 Richards, Gertrude E., [ndia; Trotter, Char- 
lotte, China. 

12 Cutler, Mary M., M.D., and Morris, Har- 
riett, Korea. 

14 Mason, F. Pearl, China. 

15 Hansing, Ovidia and Waldron, Rose E., 
China; Speer, Dorothy, India. 

16 Anderson, Dorothea, Morgan, Mabel and 
Randall, 8. Edith, India. 

17 Clark, Faith A., India. 

18 Blackstock, Anna G., India. 

19 Morris, Louise Ogilvy, Korea; Whiteley, 
Martha D., North Africa. 

20 ae Laura E., India; Carlyle, Elizabeth M., 


21 eo, Ethel M., M.D., India. 

22 Beach, Lucy W., J ndia. 

23 Murphy, ay, South America. 

24 Glassburner, M. F., China; Ruggles, Ethel, 
India 


25 Baker, Catherine and Raney, Salena E., 
'- Korea; ae E. Florence, China; Huff- 


ndia. 
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26 Becker, Gertrude A., India. 

27 Chase, Laura, Japan. 

28 Cheney, Monona, China; Phillips, Bess L., 
Africa. 

29 Bobenhouse, Laura G. and Liers, Josephine, 
India. 

31 Chase, Bertha A., M.D., India; 

: Olive I., South America. 


(Addresses given in the October Fr1END) 


Givin, 


[SS] 


Margaret Douglas Lewis, M.D. 


Dr. Lewis, one of our most loved and 
efficient missionaries, went to her eternal 
home on July 22, 1934. 

Though she had not been well for some 
time, she had gone to Madras with her 
associate physician, Dr. Shoemaker, to 
make the regular physical examination of 
the students of the Skidmore Girls School. 
While there she became ill with endocar- 
ditis. A heart specialist, in addition to 
Dr. Shoemaker and the nurses, rendered 
all possible aid to the last. She was, ac- 
cording to Indian custom, buried the next 
morning in Madras. 

Dr. Lewis was born in Victor, Iowa, in 
1869 and lived there with her family dur- 
ing her girlhood days. When about fifteen 
years of age she made open confession of 
the Saviour and joined the Congregational 
Church. 

Soon thereafter she became a student at 
Cedar Falls Normal College where she 
came in contact with furloughing mission- 
aries and at that time pledged herself to 
service on the foreign field. Later she took 
a business course at DeKalb, Ill., and for 
several years had positions in New York 
and Chicago. Then four years in the 
medical school of Chicago University, a 
year of internship and a short time as a 
practicing physician in Northfield, Minn. 
made her ready for the field. 

She sailed for India in the late fall of 
1900 and served alone in the hospital at 
Bareilly until 1905 when she was joined 
by Dr. Esther Gimson. 

During her furlough years of 1906 and 
1907 permission was granted and money 
made available for the erection and sup- 
port of a hospital in South India, at 
Kolar. No doctor was available, and Dr. 
Lewis agreed to transfer, even though it 
was to a different language area. 

The years from 1908 to 1910 were busy 
ones with a small dispensary, the outlying 
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medical work and the supervision of the 
erection of the new building for the 
hospital. —Two more years alone, and then 
a nurse, Miss Martha Griffin, was sent to 
Kolar. Here the two worked happily and 
fruitfully together for twelve years until 
Miss Griffin’s fatal illness compelled her 
return to America. 

Dr. Lewis labored on, loved and appre- 
ciated by both missionaries and nationals 
over the whole conference — for she was 
on many conference committees and from 
1924 through 1927 was in other work in 
Bidar, Hyderabad and Madras. 

Her last furlough was prolonged for 
more than three years, that she might re- 
cuperate sufficiently to return to India for 
a short term before the age for her retire- 
ment arrived. 

Dr. Lewis returned to India in 1932 and 
had served all but one month of the time 
she was to be in India for the last term 
with her loved South India friends who, as 
Dr. Shoemaker said, “‘all admired and al- 
most revered her patience, high sense of 
justice and fearless stand for the right. 
And,”’ she added, “‘we can only say now 
that her gain is great and our loss is heavy. 
Her spiritual influence lives on in our 
midst day by day. She rests from her 
labors and her works do follow her.”’ 


Emma Louise SINCLAIR. 


SN} 


Lela Lybarger 


Leia LYBARGER was born at Monroe 
Mills, Knox County, Ohio, September 3, 
1871, and died at Tientsin, China, July 29, 
1934. 

In the beautiful hill country of central 
Ohio at the age of fourteen Lela Lybarger 
becamesthe homemaker for her family 
when her mother died, leaving five chil- 
dren, three younger than Lela. She 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Pleasant Valley when she was sixteen 
years old and was a faithful member of 
that church as long as she remained at 
home. After several years of teaching she 
entered the Ohio Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio, and graduated in the classical 
course. Teaching a year or so longer, she 
then went to the Deaconess Training 
School at Cincinnati, where she entered 
with enthusiasm into the work so that the 
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teachers there recognized her as “an in- 
defatigable worker, thoroughly conse- 
crated in spirit, never sparing herself.” 
The pastor of the Bloomington, Indiana 
church where she served as deaconess, 
said she was ‘‘one of the most faithful, 
steady and persistent workers I have ever 
known.” 

Through these years of preparation and 
service she had always wished to go to the 
foreign field, but not until the death of her 
aged father did she feel freed from home 
ties. Then she said, ‘‘I will work in any 
field, but prefer China.” In 1909 she was 
appointed to Tzechow, West China, in 
evangelistic work. She broke all previous 
records in language study because of her 
eagerness to start real work. Through the 
years of evangelistic itineraries she sent 
word home of the great need and demand 
for day schools for women and girls, often 
stressing the importance of adult educa- 
tion. When occasion demanded she 
taught university or high school classes, 
and helped train nurses, thus finding ex- 
pression for different phases of her educa- 
tion, being willing in any way to serve the 
needs which she recognized as vast and 
varied. 

After an illness of some length when the 
missionaries in Szechwan felt that they 
and the doctors there had done everything 
possible to help her, it was thought best to 
take her to Tientsin. Miss Lawrence 
writes: 

“She was always cheerful and happy in spirit 
and eager to get well and to go back to Szechwan, 
but soon realized she could not survive. She was 
given every attention which the pleasant hospital 
and kindly nurses could afford, but quietly 
slipped away on a Sunday afternoon. Her illness 
was diagnosed as pernicious anemia. According 
to the wishes of her brother she was buried in the 
British cemetery at Tientsin, where there is no 
American burial place. Bishop Wang was in 
Peking and responded gladly to my request to 
come down to take charge of the funeral. He 
spoke in Chinese and paid a beautiful tribute to 
her life and work in West China, and gave testi- 
mene the high respect in which she was held by 
a le 


The faithful church member of Pleasant 
Valley, Ohio, with consecration, devo- 
tion, earnestness and sympathy fulfilled 
through twenty-five years on the other 
side of the globe her persistent urge to 
serve. 

Fanny HagerMaNn LAYLIN. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Intercession 


How splendidly the Executive has 
planned for stewardship this year: see 
“Message to the Auxiliaries.” 

It is to be a singing year; The Steward- 
ship of Praise. 

There are to be “Circles of Prayer”’; 
The Stewardship of Prayer. 

Gain in membership, extension, and 
cultivation of younger groups; The Stew- 
ardship of Personality. 

FRIEND emphasis; The Stewardship of 
Knowledge. 

Thank-Offering; The Stewardship of 
Gratitude. 

Two-thirds dues paid in first quarter; 
The Stewardship of Thrift. Matt. 6, 33. 

Financial goal met; The Stewardship 
of Possessions. And —if a goal be met 
each month there will be a stewardship 
candle lighted each month. The greatest 
of all these will be the Circles of Prayer, 
and the stewardship secretaries should at 
once accept the responsibility of organiz- 
ing and maintaining these. 

One Branch, the Northwestern, has a 
“Calendar of Prayer,” and beginning the 
first day of October the intercessors will 
pray daily for the missionary or worker 
whose name is listed for that day. Thus, 
they will sustain and strengthen their am- 
bassadors. They will have a definite share 
in the work of that missionary. They will 
obtain strength and power for the message 
she gives. They will be co-laborers with 
God as he works through the missionaries. 
They will pray definitely and ‘with the 
understanding,” and “prayer counts.” 

“ Art thou a beggar at God’s door? Be 
sure thou gettest a great bowl, for as thy 
bowl is so shall be thy mess.” ‘‘ According 
-to thy faith be it unto you.” 

In November, with a copy of the mis- 
sionary hymn for the year for each person, 
sing, “‘Christ for the world we sing; The 
world to Christ we bring.’”’ Let the leader 
emphasize how this can be accomplished: 
“‘With loving zeal,” ‘With fervent 
prayer,” ‘With one accord,” “‘ With joy- 
ful song.”” Memorize the words of this 


great hymn. 
Mrs. 8. A. WATERMAN. 
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Fellow-Workers for the Truth 


A Tuoucut ror Eacu Day or THE 
Monta 
Monday. “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” Prov. 23-7. When you 
are alone what do you think about? Is 
your mind filled with fear, hate, hope or 
confidence? Gal. 6-3; Phil. 4-8. Science 
has discovered much concerning the oper- 
ation of the human mind and its effect 
upon individuals and society. Each day 
let us annex a bit of good literature, re- 
member a deed of love. 


Tuesday. “Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ.” Phil. 2, 5. 
What were his thoughts? John 16-33, 
Matt. chap. 5. Alas for the woman, 
thrown back upon herself, who discovers 
in the narrow cupboard of her mind noth- 
ing with which to sustain life. Nothing 
but irritations, anxieties, tempers and 
selfish ambitions. 


Wednesday. He thought out a new way 
to gain supremacy. Mark 9, 35. And dis- 
covered the real values of life. Luke 12, 
15-34, 


Thursday. The thoughts that sent Him 
to his work. Luke 4-18; John 10-10. 
Deeds are produced by dynamic thought, 
not by wishing. Some lives are tossed 
about on a sea of good intentions which 
has no shore. They never arrive. 


Friday. “‘ All who joy would win must 
share it. Happiness was born a twin.” 
His love in the hearts. and minds of men 
gave us Livingstone, Grenfell, Booth. 
John 15, 13, John 18, 15, 16. 

Saturday. Part of true religion is to act 
upon my thought and place myself before 
the undone tasks and say to myself, 
“Write that letter; pay that call; accept 
that office; bear that testimony.”’ 1 Cor. 
3:6-9; John 9-4. 

Sunday. It is not lack of opportunity 
that makes us useless. It is lack of insight, 
thoughtfulness, love. We have not con- 
sidered that “best portion of a good 
man’s life, his little nameless unremem- 
bered acts of kindness and love.”’ Rom. 
12:3-5, Gal. 6:2, 3. 

(Nos Weiggl 2 


Jn Memoriam 
“He that believeth on Me, though he die, yet shall he live.” 


MATILDA A. SPENCER KATE B. BLACKBURN 
Appointed to Japan in 1878 under Philadelphia Appointed to Bulgaria in 1892 under North- 
Branch. western Branch. 


Successor to our first missionary to Japan, serv- 7. Served in Lovetch as teacher and principal until 
ing in Tokyo. Was rescued from Yokohama her retirement in 1926. 


Hospital at the time of the earthquake. Died in America, October 11, 1933. 
Retired in 1920. Died in America, October 7, 
1933. 


ELLA C. SHAW NELLE BEGGS 
Appointed to China in 1886 under Northwestern Appointed to China in 1910 under Northwest- 
Branch. ern Branch. 
Served for forty-seven years in Nanking, where Served at Kiukiang until forced by ill health to 
she initiated much of our work for women and retire in 1920. 
girls. Died in America, March 15, 1934. 


Died in China, December 22, 1933. 


In Memoriam 
“They are before the throne of God; and he shall spread 


his tabernacle over them.” 


LOUISE HOBART HELEN R. GALLOWAY 
Born in China of missionary parents; appointed Appointed to China in 1894 under Des Moines 
under Northwestern Branch in 1912. Branch. 
Spent most of her years of service at Mary Served in West China at Chungking and Suining, 
Porter Gamewell School in Peking, of which she opening our work at the latter. 
was dean at the time of her death. Retired in 1924 and died in America, June 25, 
Died in China, April 2, 1934. 1934. 


MARGARET D. LEWIS, M.D. LELA M. LYBARGER 


Appointed to India in 1900 under Northwestern Appointed to China in 1909 under Cincinnati 

' Branch. Branch. 
Served as superintendent of the hospitals in Served in West China in educational and evange- 
Bareilly and Kolar, and did evangelistic work. listic work, also in training nurses. Her last 


Retired in 1930, but sailed to meet special need appointment was in Chengtu. 
in 1931. Died in India, July 22, 1934. Died in China, July 29, 1934. 


Tue work of the International Depart- 
ment grows at an encouraging pace. The 
Methodist women of twenty-one countries 
are now affiliated with us in this sister- 
hood of service. They are beginning to 
correspond more freely and to share their 
plans and purposes. The chief function 
of the department, at present, is to act 
as a medium of exchange. For instance, 
we forwarded to China copies of our Altar 
of Lights device. It was there transformed 
into a beautiful poster with goals of their 
own selection. 

In turn, we forwarded to the other 
national units copies of the Chinese adap- 
tation of the Altar of Lights. Appreciative 
replies are coming in. It will act as a 
stimulus and inspiration wherever it has 
gone. We also sent copies of the Mini- 
ature Biographies to all the national 
units. Other literature has gone, some of 
it being requested and some on our own 
initiative. From Peru, came a letter con- 
taining two dollars and an urgent request 
to send literature. ‘‘We need to hear from 
you,” said this letter. ‘Gertrude Hanks is 
going home and we need your help.” Mrs. 
Pascoe writes from the Mexico unit: “It 
was a great privilege to have for a day or 
so the visit of two of the missionaries from 
Lima, Peru, who were on their way home. 
These were the Misses Gertrude Hanks 
and Treva Overholt, and it was a delight 
at one of our sessions to hear a message 
brought to us from that country.” 

The department is sponsoring a visit to 
Scandinavia this fall of Miss Winnie 
Gabrielson who organized the W. F. M.S. 
in Sweden a quarter of a century ago. 
They are making extensive plans for her 
visit. Miss Johanson writes, “‘We are 
hoping she will be able to visit Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden and Finland. Our 
Danish women are planning for a conven- 
tion following her visit to Norway. In 
Sweden, we are planning for sixteen meet- 
ings in the most central places in an effort 
to reach as many auxiliaries as possible.”’ 
Miss Johanson makes a most interesting 
request. She asks that the names of their 
missionaries should be listed in the 
Frrenp. Why not? “Even if we do sup- 
port them, they must belong to our mis- 


sionaries. Do you not look so at this mat- 
ter?”’ In time, we hope to list all the mis- 
sionaries of the International Department.- 
Sweden at present has three. 

The missionary treasurer from Korea 
reports regarding the International De- 


partment missionaries: “‘The German 
account is in excellent shape with a 
quarter’s salary awaiting Miss Scharpff’s 
return.” 

You will be touched by this message 
from the Bulgarian Woman’s Missionary 
Society. It accompanied a gift of $11.36 
sent to our national treasurer as “‘an 
expression of the good will of the Bul- 
garian women and their sympathy with 
the American women in these trying 
times.” 

The missionary society of the Switzer- 
land unit has been sorely bereaved in the 
death of its president, Mrs. Nuelson. It 
is going bravely forward, however. Swit- 
zerland has assumed one-third of the sup- 
port of the woman pastor, Maria Bozin- 
ovich, in Macedonia, whose further sup- 
port is contributed by Mexico and South 
America. 

Our German sisters are carrying on in 
the midst of political cross currents and 
upheavals. Reports from Sumatra are to 
the effect that their missionary, Miss 
Schwab, is rendering splendid service. 

A Hwa Nan graduate offered herself 
for missionary service in far-away Ing-an 
in a dangerous and bandit-infested region. 
Her mother naturally protested, but the 
young volunteer said, in effect, “Heaven 
is as near Ing-an as it is to Haitang and it 
is no harder for you to let me go into this 
work than it is for an American mother 
to send her daughter to China.” The 
missionary society in Hankow, China, 
gave their Thank-Offering gifts for evan- 
gelistic work and for famine sufferers in 
other parts of China, and for work in 
Africa and in other countries. 

Mrs. Gattinoni of Buenos Aires writes: 
“T must congratulate you American 
women for the fine work you are doing and 
for the way in which you do it. It is only 
of late that our women here have really 
begun to help other fields. . . . We had a 
fine annual meeting. Reports were very 
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good, as were those from Uruguay.” 
Buenos Aires has been sending $200 to 
Bolivia, but because of missionary cuts 
“from the States, someone asked in our 
annual meeting if we should continue to 
help Bolivia. Some thought it impossible; 
one woman said she thought it selfish to 
talk that way; that we should trust the 
Lord and work more and be able to help 
Bolivia, so it was voted to continue send- 
ing the $200-to-Bolivia.. Thank the Lord, 
more than that came in and now, this 
year, we have voted to send $1,000, so 
you see the missionary spirit is growing.” 
EvreLtyn Ritny NICHOLSON. 


Gs 


Happenings Here and There 


Commander John Carleton, the origi- 
nator of the Salvation Army self-denial 
week, has died in England at the age of 
85. It is said that when General Booth, 
in 1885, appealed to his officers for ideas 
and help, Carleton replied, “By going 
without pudding for a year I shall save 
ten dollars.” ‘The general’s eye bright- 
ened at the idea and he said, “‘We ought 
not to ask our people to go without pud- 
ding for a whole year, but I see no reason 
why we should not ask them to unite in 
going without something every day for a 
week and give the proceeds to our work.” 


The first daily newspaper on the west- 
ern hemisphere was the American Daily 
Advertiser, established in Philadelphia 
December 21, 1784. It was an offshoot of 
the Pennsylvania Packet, founded in 
November, 1771. 


At the bird sanctuary in Essen, West 
Germany, an attempt is to be made to 
persuade storks to take up residence in 
that part of the country. Young storks 
will be placed in artificial nests and their 
wings will be clipped to oblige them to 
remain through the summer. 


It is estimated that there is a thousand 
times more silver than gold in solution in 
the oceans of the world. 


The maximum of extreme cold, instead 
of being found at the North Pole, accord- 
ing to popular fallacy, has actually been 
recorded im the Province of Yakutsk in 
Siberia, more than 1000 miles from the 
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North Pole. A temperature of ninety- 
three degrees below zero has been experi- 
enced. 


Entering a stone crypt in the grave- 
yard of Monte Alban, where a treasure 
tomb was discovered in 1932, Mexican 
archaeologists have found a strange pre- 
historic burial, guarded by figures of a big- 
nosed Indian god. 


Some Americans who do not particu- 
larly care for their neighbors’ radios may 
feel an inclination to move to Czecho- 
slovakia when they read that if the owner 
of a radio receiving set does not renew his 
listener’s license at the end of each year he 
must surrender it to the post office de- 
partment, which will pay him a fair price 
for it. 

Miniatures are usually thought to be 
small portraits which are so called on 
account of their size. But the name was 
originally given to them because they 
were painted in red. And farther back 
than this, miniatures were the ornamental 
red initial letters painted on manuscripts. 


An Assyrian tablet has retrieved lost 
history extending over 1,500 years. It was 
found in a rubbish pile among the ruins of 
an ancient palace in Irak. 


Damascus is said to be the oldest city 
in the world. Its camel commerce was 
destroyed by the Suez Canal, but its 
sword blades are still the most famous in 
the world. Articles of gold and silver and 
jeweled workmanship of the highest grade 
have the greatest interest for tourists. 


A Rembrandt picture was sold in Ber- 
lin, Germany, for $25. Afterward it was 
resold for $25,000. 


Filling radium needles is considered the 
most dangerous occupation in the world. 
A three-months vacation is required after 
each three months of work, to overcome 
the effects of radium emanations. 


The locomotive whistle can claim a 
musical pedigree. It was invented by an 
English organist, more than a century ago. 

The arrival of two German cruisers in 
Portsmouth, England, on July 11, 1934, 
marked the first German naval visit since 
the World War. They went to England 
on a courtesy visit as guests of the English 
Navy. 


STUDENT 


Mrs. H. M..LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


Goal No. 13 


“WILL you walk into my parlor?” says 
— not the spider to the fly, but some very 
gracious lady to a group of college girls 
who are eager for a Methodist student 
gathering. Who wil: be the first in your 
Branch to offer her home to the Branch 
student secretary for a house party? We 
do so covet the interest of Branch women 
in promoting this plan. You read about 
the house party at Ithaca, New York, ina 
late issue of the FRrmND, so you see the 
plan has been tried and has worked. There 
is no finer way to recruit future auxiliary 
members and to stir up missionary passion 
in college girls. Press your student secre- 
tary for information pertaining to the 
plan, and be sure your nearest college is in 
on it. Here is a sketch of the procedure: 

1. Find an interested woman in a col- 
lege town who is willing to open her.home 
for the event. 

2. Invite at least three of the most out- 
standing Methodist girls from each of four 
different near-by campuses to come for 
Saturday and Sunday. 

3. Provide two leaders besides the 
Branch student secretary, who will carry 
on a discussion of “The students’ part in 
the foreign missionary enterprise at home 
and abroad.” 

A missionary who understands college 
girls would be most valuable, if available, 
to lead the foreign part of the discussion. 

Goal No. 138? Surely you will not con- 
sider your goals met until your “door” 
has swung wide enough to welcome into 
the missionary program this plan for stu- 
dents. Thirteen is a lucky number, espe- 
cially for your auxiliary, if you have 
stirred your women to action in behalf of 
the students on whom you are solely de- 
pendent for the future maintenance of the 
Society. 


An Animated Japanese Calendar 


“An Animated Japanese Calendar’”’ is 
the name of the special party and program 
plans prepared by the student department 
this year. A dramatized picture of Japa- 
nese life and customs, typical entertain- 
ment best loved by the Japanese, and a 


comprehensive portrayal of the political, 
social, and religious situation comprises 
the outline. All the souvenirs and ma- 
terials are included in the packet, priced 
at 50 cents. Take your auxiliary women 
through Japan in sixty miautes! 


METHODS 
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Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 
2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


The Junior Friend 


This next year we want so much not 
only the leaders of King’s Herald bands 
but every member of the missionary so- 
ciety to know something of what our small 
paper, the Junior Missionary Friend, plans 
to do for its small readers. We plan to 
have it usable in the club meetings and 
also ready to help entertain the child who 
is at home and works alone. 

My small son came home from school 
the other day and announced, “ We’ve got 
two Greece boys in our room now!” 

“Greece boys— what are they?” I 
queried. 

“They can’t understand what we say 
and they are from Greece; Greece boys 
you know.” 

“Oh — boys from Greece! You must 
call them Greek boys. Can’t they under- 
stand anything? What can your teacher 
do for them when she has twenty-five 
English-speaking boys?” 

“Well, we have to lead them around 
and make motions. I have to take them 
for recess. ”’ 

Next day at noon, he reported, ‘They 
wrote Greek writing for us today. My! 
It’s funny!” 

Next day at noon, “Gee, Michael’s a 
swell batter!” 

My son seemed to think that the first 
thing to report upon arriving home at 
noon was the latest word from the Greeks. 
The climax was when Michael said, 
“Hello!” to him. 
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My son now has two Greek friends. He 
knew nothing of Greece before. When he 
hears the name now he pricks up his ears 
and listens because it must be a place 
where there are real boys and girls who 
play and work, speaking another language, 
but who make “swell batters” so they 
must be friendly and interesting. My son 
knows that though they speak another 
language and wear different clothes they 
can be friends. 

So that is one reason for our stories 
about the children of other countries, that 
children may learn that it is possible to 
have friends in other lands and that these 
friends can love Jesus and do as he would 
have them do just as well as children in 
America can. 

How can you as a member help our 
small paper? 

Of course we need subscriptions. Won’t 
you make sure yourself that your local 
King’s Herald has subscribed to our 
paper? When you are planning a gift to 
some child, won’t you consider the Junior 
Missionary Friend as a possibility? There 
are stories, poems, handwork, in each case 
connected in some way with another 
country. This gift would stretch over 
twelve months, too. 

We also have a stamp corner and we 
will appreciate every stamp, cancelled or 
new, which you send us. 

This year the explanation of the 
stickers on the big posters will be found in 
the Junior Missionary Friend. 

Mrs. James H. Lewis, 
Editor “Junior Friend.” 


WESLEYAN 


Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Wesleyan Service Guild 
Questionnaire 
Feeling that it would be of value to the 
Central Committee to be in possession of 
certain facts concerning the Guild mem- 
bership, last June the units were asked to 
have each member fill out a question- 
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naire.* Replies have come from over half 
the units, 121, from 1,362 members. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the members have 
been regularly employed, and over 60 per 
cent are partially responsible for the sup- 
port of one or more persons aside from 
themselves, while nearly 12 per cent are 
wholly responsible for the support of from 
one to 8 persons. 

About 85 per cent are employed in one 
of the following occupations: 


Teachers (4 in university work)........ 459 
Stenographers: .... ss eeee a eee eee 174 
Bookkeepers:. 0 ):..eeepen ee lie eras 144 
louse wives iss... ee ee ees 129 
Clerkstone vnccocisontarneeeet rae ome ors 61 
Saleswomeni-c;. ss aeeeeer Meee 60 
Household employees...............-. 38 
INDOLE LA MERE 5 GOS een Sahoo 35 
Secretaries's..:./:.<s ae eee 25 
Pa brerians) §,., .c0 nae ne 21 

1,146 


The remaining represent 75 various occu- 
pations. 

In the following list each was asked to 
check the five points which she considered 
the most important in an effort to estab- 
lish a more Christlike world: 


Number 
Rank Order 2 checking 
(1) A more vital personal religious life. 1,064 


(5) Wise use of leisure.............. 573 


WARES, st ramones ee ine Re etd. 
(14) Unemployment insurance........ 147 
(12)" (Oldiage pension teen eer. ae 220 
(7) Interracial understanding........ 432 
(3). 3. World peace juke meme ac eerac Ok. 776 
(2)) Honest, politica ems ase: tee 860 
(8) Justice in legal procedures........ 373 
(9) Elimination of child labor........ 314 
(6) Alcohol education. .............. 455 
(11) Increasing knowledge of missionary 
CNUCLDPISG . some Re icesio ere Gene 214 
(10) Increasing ethical sensitiveness . . 264 


A woman whose interest is particularly 
in our present day social and economic 
situation comments thus: “It is very sig- 
nificant that the only questions which 
deal with the economic security of the 
members themselves rank at the very 
bottom of the list, so far as the interest of 
the group is concerned or at least so far 
as their seeing a connection between those 
subjects and the establishment of a more 


* Copies of the questionnaire may be secured 
from the Wesleyan Service Guild, 723 Emerson 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Christlike world. It seems te me that the 
recent action of the Congregational 
Church in establishing a department of 
social relations on a par with their depart- 
ments of home and foreign missions is one 
of the most hopeful signs of this year inso- 
far as the relation of the church to the 
society of the future is concerned.” 

But might this not indicate rather that 
our Guild members are seeing these ques- 
tions logically so that old age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, and so on, 
which deal directly with economic secur- 
ity, will naturally follow if we have (1) 
A more vital personal religious life, (2) 
Honest politics, (3) World peace, (4) 
Christian use of money, (5) Wise use of 
leisure? 

Marion L. Norris. 


SS 


At the End of Furlough 
(Continued from page 376) 


the people of other lands are forced to 
abide every single day of their lives — 
just enough to keep from starving and 
freezing to. death. Not the sort of food, 
clothing, and comforts that health and 
the good opinion of our friends would de- 
mand, but the bare necessities demanded 
by sheer existence. At the end of the week 
figure up the difference and let the results 
of your experience sink deeply into your 
thinking. 

More than once within the past few 
months I have found it very difficult to 
push the most delicious food down my 
throat. There has been a famine in our 
section of Africa and some of our own 
Christian people starved to death. I knew 
that I did not merit food any more than 
they. Visions of their starving conditions 
made it hard to swallow. Of course when 
I speak of giving I mean giving out of the 
nine-tenths — that one-tenth is not ours 
to give. “As I have loved you so ought ye 
to love one another.” (John 13: 34.) 

As to my call—that story can be 
quickly told. When I was just one month 
past fourteen years of age, I went to the 
altar during a revival meeting, seeking 
conversion. I had been a church member 
for nine years, but had never been saved. 
At that time I knew that there were 
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heathen countries and that people went 
to these countries to tell the story of 
Jesus, but that was the extent of my mis- 
sionary knowledge. While kneeling at the 
altar for my own salvation God laid the 
map of Africa before me, and in my heart 
he distinctly spoke: ‘Will you go?” I 
answered, ‘‘No, any place else in the 
world but Africa.” 

I got up from the altar, professed to be 
saved and went to work accordingly. I 
attempted to prove to God that I could 
be a Christian and yet ignore that call. 
During the following year, even though 
young, I had many soul struggles during 
which time I never saw my Savior’s face 
because the whole continent of Africa lay 
between; I never heard his voice other 
than to say, “‘ Will you go?” By the end 
of the year I was finally convinced that I 
might as well surrender. I accepted the 
call and the peace of God came into my 
heart. For years after that I was tempted 
to, and many times did, question his judg- 
ment, but now, after only five short years 
of experience, I am fully convinced that 
great was his wisdom in calling me to 
Africa. I am thankful a thousand times 
over that he held me to it. I have come 
to know him there in a way in which I 
could never have known him had I stayed 
here. 

And now, may I thank you again for 
the profitable and enjoyable furlough 
which you have made possible. When I 
think of the mighty whole I realize that, 
comparatively, I have met only a very 
few of you. But, since missionary women 
ring true, I am sure that the rest of you 
are just as wonderful as those whom I 
have been privileged to meet. I love you 
all, not just because He commands us to, 
but because of what you are and what you 
are helping me to be. When twelve thou- 
sand miles of land and sea once again lie 
between us shall we continue to help one 
another in prayer? (Galatians 6:2, 9.) 


Ss 


It may not be ours to utter convicting argu- 
ments, but it may be ours to live holy lives. It 
may not be ours to be subtle and learned and 
logical, but it may be ours to be noble and sweet 


and pure. 
— Cannon Farrar. 


Tse Tasrmsexy or 4 Nox-Czersman 


Muss Ruth A. Partridge wroie from Zaohirabod, 
Deccan, India: —1 bave been unusually busy 
with extra work due to the ae epidemie of 
bubonic plague which has struck all the willeges 
round about here. Ii is always worse when 
plague starts up during the rainy season; the 
germs seem to thrive in the damp. 

The only way to stamp out the bubonic plegue 
is by imoculation and by scattering far and wide. 
The people have deserted the villages and ame alll 
living m hastily erecied huis built of grass, leaves 
aad siacks. These provide little or no —- 
agaist the reims and sharp winds; consequerily 
many are dying of pneumonia. 

Thave treated a gresi number ai the dispensary 
bui very few have roe: as the disease seems 
to aftect the heart. Ii seemed that the only wise 
thing io do was to start an anti-plague campaign, 
30 I made known the appalling situation to the 
government, besd saniieiion officer. Help came 
immediately. A traveling doctor was seni to in- 
oculate against plague and to administer medicine 
to thesufierme. A supply of anti-< was 280 
seni, ie the government doctor here, to incculaie 
ail who would come, bui no one came because af 
lack of confidence. 

istarted out to the villages and preached mocu- 
Istion with the same zez! I use in preaching the 
— Then I brought people to the dispensary 

for moculsiion and this kept the doctor and my- 
self busy. 

The travelmg man I seni hither and thither 
With messares io our Christians. When they led 
others would follow, so in each village he inocu- 
Inted a great number. I seni him to three villages 
todz: 


The doctor here appreciates the work of mis- 
sions. Hesays thai hitherto the people would not 
eome to be moculsied, and only through mis- 
Slonary infiuence was such work possible. In case 
of another outbreak of plague he thinks the 

wall come by themselves for inoculztion. 

is doctor isa Brahmin and so is the traveling 
doctor. Only yesterday the latter said to me thet 
he was impressed by the testimony of the Chris- 
tame. There was gresi difference morally and 
their testimony régarding the power of Christ 
was clear. He said the S were much 
more manmnerly and polite than fhe mnon- 
‘Christians. 


_ All this from a non-Christian man did gladden 
amy heart. 


i Tse Rrexen Harvest 
Miss Jessie Pjoff writes from Old Unmiaii, 


_ Rhodesia: — We heard 2 very good sermon this 


from one of the theological students who 
ome rag at the campmeetiing. He 
- Gmst told of what happened there — of how many 
hungry souls living m darkness and sin had come 
to Jesus and been saved. 


They hrought venous things y bad heen 
worshipping, or things fiat Red I Lo dent fa 
them im tier old ndignn, and gare them. te Mr. 
Mirumphmee Tine on fhe last Sunday ell these 
things were leid im a pile. As exch person ERve 
his esi RORY fella winett Jess hed dane fer 
ham, he tao < EmOH fhe pple ¢ the fiom that he heard 
given amd em it om @ fine theft was irene 
HELM. wronagpat & famille of HGH elofi- 
ime. e eqpered ni tarovagh @ life 
it erat of bex sietoh.. 
le alll over Afsies ene hunery 
thene is me one fe fell them. 
ne Fonatt fixeme BME SP few fe eat the 
pidly Michemomefiemisn is 
w Admes is chenging. She is 
cir oa. and. 2 new melagion. Ther 
religion will either € Cihmistieanty ar Me eaem- 
medemsm. Amd he desed with @ ples for us te 
ao alll thet we by prayer ead wont, fo “maike 
on a cowry,” 


ar Afmes 2 C 
shot some of ear yerny fame 


I've been : 
boys and gurls and men amd women. How I wish 
‘thet the meny dear ones ai home who ane sup- 
poriang this wank cou wid gee some of fihem,. If ely 

me of the results of fhheir penyers 


they could sees 
end money! Amd tien I wash some of those wie 
ques sizan the TOCSY fer missin eon Bee eS 

af these precious souls. Theze is Mariexs, who willl 
ED this coming year fo feeca a fhe saber Sow fie 
rmey is; wall mot he easy, ett She is hempy fo Z9- 
Amd there is Lute, whe will aot go home /peoeuse 
of the awtul sm here; and sweet, tenid Diamndhi, 
who Zeit so sad because she Gid mot eye arrange 
to testify mm mecimg. She came to ane af | Ge AAS 
sionames to 28k her to prey wiih her amd far her, 
thet she might become sirenger. 

it’s mughty good te ianrow we awe falks ai 

home eamesily prayang for us and for dike wank, 
for the task is so great and we are so few, a0 enuill, 
so week. But thanks be to God this fs his wok: 
he has called us ante i and he will supply ae 
Strength. Through prayer we cen enver Dis greet 
Storehouse and recenve Gram our Peder all gihed 
we meed for his work. 


Ax Exeeraear ex JLevexc er Metarva 

Miss Evo iM. Sotiler anvrifes fram Sijianien.,, 
Midloyo: — In January we ameored ie a Dew 
house which had been /buit partially to aut me 
and which I am zeniing. Two seachers aad 
seven schoolgitis mace mp amy household. We 
planted 2. small garden and soquived Ayrenig- 
five chickens, eighteen ducks, 2 pair of geese andl 

two (pairs of pigeons. 

During the year there hare fheen some 
changes. Sui Hiong, who fizamed wunier me an 
Tijisarcea Hospital, was out of work and came 
%0 live with me and help im the clinic ursil epn- 
ference. As she is able ¢o do angst of dhe wonk 
it is only mecessary for me io wish dhe clinic 
several times each mominge and give athrice. 
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During August three girls from Eveland Semi- 
nary lived with me and conducted a daily vaca- 
tion Bible school. One of them, a former pupil 
in the Sitiawan school, was so unusually blessed 
in her work with both the women and the chil- 
dren that it was decided she should return for 
further work. So she also is with me., 

We now have ten schoolgirls living with us. 
Our flock of chickens and ducks has increased 
considerably and now we have eggs and fowl 
regularly with our meals. We have also sold 
some sugarcane from our garden to the school- 
children at recess. 

As we have now been in the house almost a 
year J can truthfully say that the experiment 
has proved successful and worthwhile far be- 
yond even my hopes. I have had a wonderful 
fellowship with a number of girls and learned to 
know them in a way that would have otherwise 
been impossible. I have lived very simply and 
have been able to run the home on the amount 
it would have cost me to pay board. And we 
have had so much fun doing it! We have enter- 
tained various groups such as religious workers, 
school teachers, pupils and others many times 
during the year. People often drop in for a little 
chat and all such things help develop mutual 
understanding and friendship. 


TEACHING CooKING AND OTHER THINGS. 
In Korea 


Miss Eloise Smith wrote from Seoul, Korea: — 
How would you like to come with us today to 
Suigen, a little town which Kitajima San and I 
always visit on the first Thursday of each month? 
We must be at the station in plenty of time, as 
the little gasoline train we take is always crowded 
and we want to get seats. Our fellow-passengers, 
Korean, Japanese and Chinese, watch us with 
great curiosity and make comments on our ages. 

I'll put my bundle up in the rack to get it out 
of the way. You ask what is in it? There is a 
grand variety of things — a hymnbook, asweater, 
wool socks to pull on over my hose when we take 
off our shoes at the parsonage, an apron for 
cooking class and a lunch. Aren’t you surprised 
that this square of silk which the Japanese call a 
furoshiki can hold so much? 

After an hour’s ride we come to Suigen, with 
its quaint Korean-style station, generously 
daubed with bright paint. Let’s walk to the 
church as it takes only ten minutes. The Japa- 
nese pastor and his wife come out and greet us 
with smiles and bows. We remove our shoes at 
the entrance to the parsonage and are led to an 
upstairs room where we rest and eat our lunch. 

At one-thirty our meeting is held in the 
“church,”’ which is simply part of the parsonage. 
At one end of this large room with its dirt floor 
there is a platform furnished with a pulpit and a 
baby organ. The women, many of whom have 
brought their pre-school children along, have 
seated themselves on the benches near the little 
coal stove which is going full blast. The pastor 
announces a few hymns, reads the Scripture lesson 
and leads in prayer, following which Kitajima 
San gives one of her fine religious talks. 

Then comes my part on the program. On a 
table, which is brought from the back of the 
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room, we place utensils, foodstuffs and a shi- 
chirin (charcoal burner). After the recipe has 
been given, I get to work and make a simple cake. 
The women gather around the table watching 
every move. They are very eager to learn as 
much as they can about foreign cooking. Some 
are not Christians and no doubt come to this 
meeting because of the cooking class, but we 
hope that by this method they may become inter- 
ested in the gospel message. At last the cakes are 
iced and the women sample them, murmuring 
their thanks and appreciation. 

If we catch the five-twenty-five local back to 
Seoul, we’ll have to hurry to the station as it is 
almost train time. So we gather together our be- 
longings, make our farewell bows, and sprint to 
the station. 


A Resvutt or Kwassul’s TRAINING 


Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh of Nagasaki, Japan, 
says:—On a palatial Japanese Trans-Pacific linera 
Kwassui girl serves as stewardess. Upon gradu- 
ating from high school several years ago, she 
found it necessary to earn money to help educate 
younger brothers and sisters. Because it offered 
more money than anything else available, she 
took a position as stewardess and later was trans- 
ferred to this splendid ship. Early in the summer 
Miss White received a letter from her enclosing a 
money gift for the school. She said that when 
she heard how the women and girls in America 
had worked to provide funds for the new building 
she felt that she must do something to show her 
appreciation for what Kwassui had done for her. 

Two years ago, as ] was starting back to Japan, 
just after we passed the Golden Gate, someone 
knocked at my stateroom door and a voice, call- 
ing me by name, said, ‘‘O Sensei, I am so glad to 
see you!” Turning, I saw standing in the door 
this attractive young stewardess. 

In the evening when she was at leisure she 
came bringing her Japanese hymnal and Bible. 
She told me how hungry she became for Christian 
services and how much the hymns and Bible 
meant to her. So every day throughout the voy- 
age we had a quiet hour together. She said that 
without the Christian training received at 
Kwassui she never could stand against the ter- 
rific temptations that assail her. 

When we find that our girls are really learning 
the lessons of life that we have been trying to 
teach them we take fresh courage and rejoice the 
more in our opportunity. 


Just Berne FRIENDS 


A letter from our missionaries at Yenping, 
China, contains these paragraphs: — “All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy” and it also 
makes a dull missionary. Therefore, that we 
might bring a little cheer to some of our Chinese 
workers who had experienced such a difficult 
summer, we reserved some of our time for play 
and laughter. Every week found a different 
group met in our home for dinner and an evening 
of games, visiting and music. We were all con- 
scious of a sense of fellowship and oneness with 
these Chinese friends as we ended each happy 
occasion with hymns and prayer. 

One evening our guests were two newly mar- 
ried couples, one of the brides being the principal 
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of our high school, Virginia Lee Wang. This was 
an unusually happy privilege because in these 
fine young people we have the foundation for two 
more Christian homes. 

At another time we entertained the cooks, gar- 
deners and others who work in our compound. I 
understand a little better now what Jesus meant 
when he said that if we would be blessed we should 
invite to our feasts those who could not recom- 
pense us. What a real joy it was to give this bit 


- of pleasure to those who have nothing to give us 


in return but their faithful service. Their beam- 
ing faces showed that our happiness was mutual. 

Our work was going nicely when, owing to a 
rebellion staged in Fukien Province with Yenping 
as a highly strategic point to both sides, we were 
ordered to evacuate again, less than a month from 
the time we had returned. 

As I look back to the few weeks we were per- 
mitted to remain in Yenping this fall and ask 
myself if such a short stay was worth while, I feel 
that aside from what we accomplished in our 
school work it had been most profitable just to 
have been able to be friends with people and to 
share with them a little of the new spiritual life 
that has come to us in recent months. 


Tue Usrerut Forp 


From a letter from the Clara Swain Hospital at 
Bareilly, India, we quote:—One day a frantic 
father came from a village a dozen miles away, 
bringing his little daughter who was suffering 
from hydrophobia, having been bitten by a mad 
dog four months before. . . . It was hard to ex- 
plain to the father that the child’s disease had 
progressed so far that we could do no more than 
relieve her suffering a little until the end came. 
. .. Waiting at the hospital that day there chanced 
to be another father of another little girl patient 
about the same age. He gently consoled and ex- 
plained and advised the other man. 

India is, in these days, being terribly torn by 
group differences, race riots and misunderstand- 
ings; but here was a well-to-do, educated, city- 
bred Hindu, mingling his tears with those of a 
simple, ignorant Mohammedan villager. And a 
few tears of my own were added to theirs. 

After the child died, our hospital Ford was sent 
to take the father and the little dead body to the 
village home. Our car is a very versatile vehicle. 
It sometimes serves thus as a hearse; often as an 
ambulance; now and then conveys a bride and 
groom to and from the church; goes to villages 
for dispensary work; meets trains; and goes to the 
bazaar to bring home rice and flour and ghee and 
oil for patients and nurses. It is expensive to feed 
in this country, with gasoline forty or fifty cents 
a gallon, but it fills its place in the missionary 
program. 

The next time our car served as a hearse was 
when it carried away the wife of the Hindu man 
of whom I wrote above. She came into the 
hospital one day, desperately ill with pneumonia, 
and died before daybreak the following day. 
With her came a frail little two-weeks-old baby 
virl. After the mother died the father asked us to 

eep the little girl till she should be strong 
enough to be cared for at home. She is still a tiny 
little mite, but developing the usual graces of 
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babyhood and giving promise of eventually be- 
coming a sturdy little girl. Her father says that 
some day his sister will come and live at the 
hospital to learn how we care for the baby so that 
she will know what to do when she takes her 
home. 

A Year or Discovery 


Miss Pearl B. Fosnot wrote from Chengtu, Szech- 
wan, West China: — Were I to use one phrase to 
characterize the past year in our university I 
could find nothing better than “The Discovery 
of the West China Union University.’”’ For years 
a little group of men and women, headed by 
Chancellor Joseph Beech, have been giving of 
their best to this institution with very little out- 
side recognition and often almost overwhelmed 
by difficulties. Within the past year we have 
received government recognition in the form of 
registration, and have had countless visitors from 
all parts of this large province, from down-river 
and from abroad. 

The words of commendation from new friends 
the year has brought must be especially sweet to 
those who have long borne the heat and burden 
of the day. However, no one takes time to bask 
in this new glory. Again and again one hears the 
note of need for renewed effort so that the posi- 
tion of this institution as a builder of Christian 
character may be maintained. 

Last November air service was extended to 
Chengtu and this has brought us visitors to whom 
Szechwan would otherwise have been inaccessi- 
ble. Our automobile roads continue to be atro- 
cious and air travel is considered the one perfectly 
safe mode of travel. Although it is beyond the 
purse of most people the plane is always filled. 

I shall leave for furlough by small boat in a 
“fittingly slow manner,’ as a friend who left 
in March wrote us. She said, “Airplanes should 
carry people over monotonous hot plains and ugly 
billboards, but not over Szechwan in the spring”’; 
and there is no season when Szechwan is not 
beautiful. 


AoyaAMA Gir~ts HELPING SECURE A CHAPEL 


Miss Alberta B. Sprowles writes from Aoyama, 
Tokyo, Japan:— At school we are trying various 
plans to bring in our gifts for the Chapel Fund. 
One is to have a course of six cooking lessons for 
the younger graduates. If we can get fifty to 
join the class (and we are nearing that number) 
we shall have three hundred yen toward the fund. 

The students are taking over the weeding in 
the garden and doing generally the gardener’s 
work so that we can add to our Chapel Fund. 
Perhaps we cannot get a large amount, but the © 
spirit of trying to meet our need is an inspiration. 

Our celebration of our sixtieth anniversary, in 
November, will be held in the well-used gym- 
nasium and because of the small size of the hall 
will necessarily be a three-day program; one for 
the graduates, one for the parents and one for the 
students. Our missionary faculty is writing a 
pageant to show our development from a school 
with five students in a private house, November 
16, 1874, to our large school in two departments 
—a high school for girls and a school of home 
economics — with a combined registration of 
1,150 students. 


Pacific Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. J. G. Early 
Secretary of Literature 
My Re.iaion 
A Personal Exposition by the First Lady of 
Present-Day China 
By Mrs. Chiang Kai-Shih 

By nature, I am not a religious person. At 
least not in the common acceptance of that term. 
I am not by nature a mystic. I am practical- 
minded. Also, I am more or less skeptical. I 
used to think faith, belief, immortality were more 
or less imaginary. I believed in the world seen, 
not the world unseen. I could not accept things 
just because they had always been accepted. 

I knew my mother lived very close to God. I 
recognized something great in her, and I believe 
that my childhood training influenced me greatly 
even though I was more or less rebellious at the 
time. Like my brothers and sisters, I always had 
to go to church, and I hated the long sermons. 
But today I feel that this church-going habit es- 
tablished something, a kind of stability, for 
which I am grateful to my parents. 

My mother was not a sentimental parent. In 
many ways, she was a Spartan. But one of my 
strongest childhood impressions is of mother go- 
ing to a room she kept for the purpose on the 
third floor, to pray. She spent hours in prayer, 
often beginning before dawn. When we asked 
her advice about anything, she would say, “I 
must ask God first.’? And we could not hurry 
her. Asking God was not a matter of spending 
five minutes to ask him to bless her child and 
grant the request. It meant waiting upon God 
until she felt his leading. And I must say that 
whenever mother prayed and trusted God for her 
Pee the undertaking invariably turned out 
well. 

Perhaps this is why I sometimes think that I 
have grown spiritually because mother was taken 
from me. Or, to be perfectly honest, I sometimes 
think perhaps God took mother from her children 
in order that we might grow. As long as mother 
lived, I had a feeling that whatever I did or failed 
to do, mother would pray me through. Though 
she insisted that she was not our intercessor, that 
we must pray ourselves, yet I know for a cer- 
tainty that many of her long hours of prayer were 
spent interceding for us. Perhaps it is because 
religion in my mind is associated with such a 
mother that I have never been able to turn away 
entirely. 

During the last seven years I have suffered 
much. I have gone through deep waters because 
of the chaotic conditions in China, the lopping off 
of our richest provinces, the death of my saintly 
mother, flood, famine, and the intrigues of those 
who should have been helping to unify the coun- 
try. All these things have made me see my own 
inadequacy. More than that, all human insuffi- 
ciency. 

During these years of my married life, I have 
gone through three phases as related to my re- 
ligion. First, there was a tremendous enthusiasm 
and patriotism — a passionate desire to do some- 


thing for my country. Here was my opportunity. 
With my husband, I would work ceaselessly to 
make China strong. I had the best of intentions. 
But something was lacking. There was no stay- 
ing power. I was depending on self. 

Then same the second phase. These things 
that I have referred to happened, and I was 
plunged into dark despair. At the time of my 
mother’s death the blackness was greatest. A 
foreign foe was on our soil in the north. A dis- 
contented political faction in the south. Famine 
in the northwest. Floods threatening the millions 
who dwell in the Yangtze valley. And my beloved 
mother taken from me! What was left? 

And then I realized that, spiritually, I was fail- 
ing my husband. My mother’s influence on the 
general had been tremendous. His own mother 
was a devout Buddhist. I began to see that what 
I was doing to help for the sake of the country 
was only a substitute for what he needed. Out of 
that, and the feeling of inadequacy, I was driven 
back to my mother’s God. I knew there was a 
power greater than myself. I knew God was 
there. But mother was no longer there to do my 
interceding for me. It seemed to be up to me to 
help the general spiritually, and in helping him I 
grew spiritually myself. 

Thus I entered into the third period where I 
wanted to do, not my will, but God’s. But to 
know his will and do it, calls for absolute sin- 
cerity, absolute honesty with one’s self and it 
means using one’s mind to the best of one’s 
ability. There is no weapon with which to fight 
sincerity and honesty. Political life is full of 
falsity and diplomacy and expediency. My firm 
conviction is that one’s greatest weapon is not 
more deceptive falsity, more subtle diplomacy, 
greater expediency, but the simple, unassailable 
weapon of sincerity and truth. 

In conclusion, religion with me is a very simple 
thing. It means to try with all my heart and 
soul and strength and mind to do the will of God. 
I feel that God has given me a work to do for 
China. In this province of Kiangsi thousands of 
li of fertile rice fields are now devastated ruins; 
hundreds of thousands of families have been | 
rendered homeless. This communist-bandit situ- 
ation in some of the provinces of China has grown 
increasingly menacing in the last five years. The 
bandits’ openly avowed hatred for law and order 
forces the government to suppress them. But 
military occupation of retaken territory will not 
be enough. Rural rehabilitation must follow, 
helping the farmers back to their land and to 
better conditions of life. 

This is no small task. In fact China’s problems 
are greater today than ever before. But despond- 
ency and despair are not mine today. I look to 
Him who is able to do all things even more than 
we ask or think. At this time of writing, I am 
with my husband in the heart of the bandit area. 
Constantly exposed to danger, I am unafraid. I 
know that nothing can happen to the general or 
to me until our work is done. After that, what 
does it matter? 

—Contributed by Mrs. J. K. Cecil, 
Branch Corresponding Secretary. 
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A SuaeEstion ror JuNIOR WorK 

There is increasing interest in the use of a cor- 
related program for all children’s activities in the 
church. The following account of the plan used 
by the Huntington Park Church, Los Angeles, 
receives the hearty support and codéperation of 
both of its women’s missionary organizations, of 
the church school educational committee, and of 
the official board. 

There are no separate organizations for the 
children. Each Sunday at the church school, mis- 
sionary stories are told in some department from 
the beginners through the intermediate depart- 
ments. 

One hour each week after school, three groups 
of religious instruction are held, known as ‘“‘Story 
Hours.” First, second and third grades come on 
Monday, fourth, fifth and sixth grades on Tues- 
day, and seventh and eighth on Thursday. 

The first two groups have music, prayer, con- 
versation, and stories of home and foreign mis- 
sions, Bible, temperance, etc., do handwork, play 
games, and occasionally have refreshments. The 
intermediate group has student officers and a 
club organization. The average weekly attend- 
ance is about three hundred fifty. 

The children give two programs a year, a home 
missionary one at Christmas, and a foreign mis- 
sionary one in May, to which interested persons 
are invited, and an offering for missions taken. 

The Missionary-Sunday church school offer- 
ings are divided equally between the Women’s 
Home and Foreign Missionary Societies and the 
church school missionary work. The Pacific 
Branch junior department receives from $75 to 
$100 a year from them. 

Lucite Locx® WHITE, 
Assistant Superintendent of Junior Work. 


Northwestern Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. Charles Billheimer 
Secretary of Literature 


THANK You, PHYLLIS 


By Juanita C. Foster 

Time: Mid-afternoon a few days before Christ- 
mas, present time. 

Characters: Mrs. Blaine; Beverly Blaine, her 
daughter (very snobbish) ; Phyllis Blaine, younger 
daughter; Mina Wong, a Chinese girl, friend of 
Phyllis; Mariko Lee, a Japanese girl, friend of 
Phyllis; Nettie, the maid. 

Scene: Modern home. Some Christmas decora- 
tions. 

As the scene opens, Mrs. Blaine is watching out 
the window for the arrival of Phyllis. 

: Scene I 

Mrs. Blaine: Well, I should think they would 
be here most any time now. In fact they are late, 
but then, maybe Phyllis has been delayed in 
parting with some of her friends. I hope she has 
made influential friends at school this fall. She 
has had every opportunity. ; 

Beverly: One never knows about Phyllis. 

Mrs. Blaine: That’s true. I don’t know where 
she gets it, but she makes up with the queerest 
folks, and her letters have betrayed interest in a 
great many people with all kinds of names. 
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Beverly: Sounded like all nationalities as I re- 
member them. Mother, you never should have 
let Phyllis go to a big university like that where 
there were so many opportunities for her to mix 
with all kinds of people. You should have in- 
sisted on sending her to an exclusive girls’ school. 

Mrs. Blaine: Well, I wanted to, but you know 
your father is naturally democratic and besides 
he can’t resist a wish of Phyllis’s. 

Beverly: Yes, [know. He humors her to death. 

Mrs. Blaine: As for that, he spoils both of you. 
You have your every wish gratified. 

Beverly: Surely, I have everything I want but 
that blue roadster. At least I keep within our 
social sphere, and you know how Phyllis was 
always going about slumming on the other side of 
the tracks, wasting her time down at Uncle Sam’s 
club telling stories to that awful bunch of little 
ragamuffins. I don’t see how she could ever stand 
them touching her. 

Mrs. Blaine: Well, she always seemed to enjoy 
them and they surely were very fond of her. 

Beverly: In almost every letter lately she has 
told about attending something or other at the 
International House. 

Mrs. Blaine: There she is. (Hnter Phyllis, who 
greets her mother and sister affectionately.) 

Mrs. Blaine: Have a nice trip, dear? 

Phyllis: Oh yes, I did. But such a crowd on 
those trains, I got separated from my friends and 
they are coming on the next section. Everyone 
pias to be going out of the city for the holi- 

ays. 

Mrs. Blaine: Was the city lovely with its 
Christmas decorations? 

Phyllis: I didn’t have time to see much of the 
stores but everybody was just teeming with 
Christmas spirit. A light sparkling snow was 
coming down as I came through town and filtered 
down on those Salvation Army Santa Clauses, 
tinkling their bells over their caldrons. 

Mrs. Blaine: You were late getting in? 

Phyllis: Yes, and even so the next section won’t 
be here for another hour yet, and as I was saying 
I got separated from my friends but they are 
coming on the next section. 

Mrs. Blaine: Whom do you mean? 

Phyllis: Why, Mina Wong and Mariko Lee. 

Beverly: That sounds like Chinese. 

Phyllis: Mina Wong is Chinese and Mariko 
Lee is Japanese. I thought James could go back 
after them — so they will be here for dinner. 

Beverly: Here for dinner tonight? Eat with us? 
(Indignantly.) 

Phyllis: Why yes, why not? It’s all right, isn’t 
it, mother? 

Mrs. Blaine (hesitatingly): Why surely, my 
dear. We must always welcome your friends. 
But hadn’t you better explain? 

Phyllis: Didn’t you get my letter? 

Mrs. Blaine: None telling you were bringing 
home company. 

Phyllis: Well, mother, it was this way. Almost 
everybody was leaving for Christmas and plan- 
ning their family reunions, and Mina and Mariko 
were going to be so alone, so I invited them home 
with me for Christmas. I hope it is all right and 
I know dad will be so interested in them and in 
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Monta: December. 
Tueme: Music and the Message. , 


Music is our Christian heritage. God’s chosen 
people found solace and strength in hymns of 
praise and supplication in their wanderings. When 
the temple was dedicated in Jerusalem “It came 
to pass, when the trumpeters and singers were as 
one, to make one sound to be heard in praising 
and thanking Jehovah: and when they lifted up 
their voices...and praised Jehovah, saying, 
‘For He is good: for his loving kindness endureth 
forever,’ .. . the glory of Jehovah filled the house 
of God.” 

The glory of God shone about the shepherds as 
the angel cried, ‘‘ Behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy which shall be for all people,” and a 
multitude of the heavenly host sang “‘Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace.”’ On that 
last night before his betrayal, with the shadow of 
the cross upon him, Jesus, with his disciples, sang 
a hymn, then arose and went ‘‘unto the Mount of 
Olives.’”’ Paul and Silas in prison, confined in 
stocks, prayed and sang praises to God, to the 
amazement of their fellow prisoners. Paul ad- 
monished the Colossians, “‘Let the word of God 
dwell in you richly; in all wisdom, teaching and 
admonishing one another with psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts unto God.” The early, suffering, conquer- 
ing church was a singing church. 

It is a God-given plan of our leaders to call us to 
a year of singing and to the study of ‘‘Music and 
the Message.”’ The hymnody of Christendom 
escapes denominational boundaries and binds our 
hearts together. Great hymns touch the deeps of 
the soul, and reverence awakes. They voice 
praises for salvation and the ery of the penitent. 
In them hungry hearts, tempted souls and perse- 
cuted ones find comfort. They sound the trumpet 
call to Christ’s followers to make the ‘‘glad 
tidings”’ available to all people. 


‘Christ for the world we sing, 
The world to Christ we bring 
With loving zeal.” 


Music has large place in our missions. The 
early missionaries began to teach songs to little 
children and they went singing to their homes. 
Clara Cushman wrote the story of “Jesus Songs 
in a Heathen Village.”’ That was a Chinese vil- 
lage but the story might have been written of any 
field. In India Miss Thoburn led the way in hold- 
ing street Sunday schools and her singing school- 
girls were her helpers. Phoebe Rowe was Miss 
Thoburn’s friend and co-worker for years, then 
was appointed conference evangelist and set the 
fashion for itinerating missionaries. She had the 
gift of song and a voice so sweet and clear that one 
missionary said, ‘‘The gates of heaven were ajar 
and I heard the angels singing.” This gift was 
dedicated to the redemption of India. When her 
little company of Bible women came to a village 
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she began to sing and crowds quickly gathered. 
One song she loved was: 


“T leave it all to Jesus, 
For He knows 
How, beside me, 
Safe to guide me 
Through my foes; 
Jesus knows, yes, he knows.” 


The song ended, she spoke to the crowd of the 
love of this Jesus and they begged her to stay and 
tell them more of ‘‘this Jesus.’”’ So she poured 
out her songs and at length her life, traveling by 
ox-cart, sleeping where night found her, in a hut 
or a palace; and everywhere men and women be- 
lieved on King Jesus. 

The next step was taken by Mrs. Emma Moore 
Scott who patiently captured the native airs, 
tamed them in written scores and fitted Christian 
songs to their meters and set the people singing 
“the Word” to their familiar folk music. One of 
the best loved songs of the Mass Movement 
Christians was ‘‘King Jesus has come.” India 
has her poets and the early translations of western 
hymns gives way to an imagery more appealing to 
Eastern ears. The lovely ‘In the Secret of His 
Presence”’ on our program this month is an ex- 
ample of Indian hymnody. 

Miss Melva Livermore went a step farther and 
claimed the Indian musical instruments for the 
carrying of the message by organizing young 
Christians into bands fer evangelistic meetings. 
An unexrected avenue for the gospel is found by 
village Christians in South India who are much 
in demand as singers at weddings and other 
tamashas among non-Christians and they sing the 
Christian songs! A far cry from that is the sing- 
ing by one gifted musician trained at Isabella 
Thoburn College, of ‘‘I know, I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” but both point to him — the 
Savior of the world. 

Music has much attention in our fine schools in 
Japan. Miss Jean Gheer began to teach singing 
and organ very soon after the opening of Kwassui 
in 1879 and her presentation of girls in recital was 
a daring innovation. In 1888 Miss Anna Bing 
organized the music department in Kwassui 
which has since been a credit to the school and to 
Christian missions. The musical missionaries, 
Misses Mabel Davidson, Ashbaugh, Plimpton, 
Place and Davis, have made a constructive con- 
tribution to culture in Japan. Miss Florence 
Singer went to ‘‘Iai’’ in Hakodate in 1893 to set 
the girls a-singing and for twenty years wrought 
so lovingly and well that her students have 
carried on since. Miss Suya Shibata, a graduate 
of Boston Conservatory of Music, has for manv 
years been instructor in mus'c in Aoyama. In the 
theological school music is given throughout the 
course. 

Chinese girls found their voices in our schools 
and Sunday schools. Miss Laura M. White was 
appointed as itinerating musical missionary in 
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Gentral China and her students were a revelation 
to Chinese Doubting Thomases who saw little use 
to music. Nanking school is famous for its 
choral work and the concerts given are of high 
order. In Korea, China and Japan ‘‘our girls” sing 
the ‘‘glad tidings” over the radio. 

Nowhere has music been of greater importance 
than in Korea. The music classes at Ewha have 
long been limited only by lack of facilities for 
classes and practice. One of the truest Christian 
teachers here was Miss Laura Ye, who studied 
music in Kwassui and returned to Korea and 
taught in Ewha until her death. The Korean 
girls who have gone out to play the organ and 
lead the singing in little country churches and 
teach children in the schools to sing have helped 
to make Jesus known. 

Concerts at Ewha are of a high order. A guest 
at one of the famous commencement day pro- 
grams said, ‘‘The biggest thrill I got was during 
the opening hymn. I never heard any group sing 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy’ as they sang it.’”’ Ewha stu- 
dents teach daily vacation Bible schools enrolling 
fifty thousand pupils; they teach in night schools, 
sing in concerts, teach in Sunday schools and sing 
on radio. An Ewha graduate wrote the first 
temperance hymn used in Korea. Its singing on 
the streets by the children of one village led to 
the closing of the village saloon. 

Ten years ago the folk tunes of Korea were 
sung only by dancing girls. They have been re- 
deemed from evil association, harmonized and 
taught in Ewha. Korea is singing ‘“‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth” in such a way that all who 
hear know that they believe it. Perhaps there 
will be a very especial place of honor in heaven to 
those missionaries who have set nations to singing 
praises to the Redeemer. 

Let us make melody in our hearts and sing unto 
Him with gladness! 

Program Helps: See ‘‘Complete Program Out- 
lines” (price ten cents). Leaflet, ‘‘Music and the 
Message” (price four cents), and ‘‘The Voice of 
Melody in Korea,” Frimnp, April, 1934. 

Mrs. G. W. IsHam. 
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Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 393) 
hearing about their countries. How is dad? 
Won’t he be here soon? 

Mrs. Blaine: No, my dear. Your father won’t 
be home until tomorrow noon. He was called to 
Washington on a conference. 

Phyllis: ’'m so sorry. I hope he isn’t over- 
working. 

Beverly: Goodness! What will Ogden say when 
her comes for Christmas dinner and finds two 
foreign girls here? 

Phyllis (indignantly): If he never eats with 
anybody worse than these girls, he is pretty fortu- 
nate. Why, at the International House all 
nationalities eat and play together and you should 
hear some of the interesting and worthwhile 
things brought out at the discussion club. They 
have many things to teach us. 

Beverly: Yes, and we could show them plenty, 


o! 
Phyllis: I agree. That’s the reason they come 
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over here, to get our ideas, and that’s why we 
send missionaries over there to teach them. 

Mrs. Blaine: There, there, girls. It’s your one 
point of contention: Phyllis’s lack of prejudice for 
all classes and your apparent snobbishness, 
Beverly. 

Phyllis: Mother, Beverly acts just like an un- 
touchable in India. 

Beverly: Untouchable? (hurt) You.may wish 
you hadn’t touched up with all these foreigners 
yourself before you’re through with it. 

Phyllis: You'll like these girls, Beverly. They 
are just like us American girls. Of course they 
were born in a different country, where the people 
have yellow skins and dark sleek hair. Their 
eyes may be almond shaped but they see as we 
do. Just wait until you know them! 

Mrs. Blaine: Well, Phyllis, we may not share 
your attitude toward these people but they are 
guests in our home and we shali be nice to them 
for your sake. 

Phyllis: But mother . . . (pleadingly). 

Mrs. Blaine: Go to your room and dress for 
dinner. When Henry brings your friends in, I 
will have Nettie show them their rooms. 

Curtain 


Scene IT 

When the scene opens, Phyllis is standing by the 
library table, dressed for dinner, and is waiting for 
her friends and famdly. 

Phyllis (takes wp a photograph of her father 
found on the table): Oh, isn’t this a wonderful pic- 
ture of dad! (Presses it to her.) Looks like he could 
speak. I can hardly wait to see him. Bless his 
heart! Ooh! it seems so good to be home again 
and for Christmas. I hope I haven’t done the 
wrong thing asking Mina and Mariko home with 
me. It will be so much nicer for them than stay- 
ing at the club, and so much more interesting for 
us all. Mother will at least be nice to them — 
she just will — and dad will appreciate their com- 
pany and keen intellect.. But sis, well, she may 
be just a trifle exclusive and act indifferent and 
Ogden... (Enter Mina and Mariko in Chinese 
and Japanese costumes. Each curtseys.) 

Phyllis: Did you find everything, girls? 

Mina: Yes, thank you. How do welook in our 
Oriental costumes? Like we had gone native? 

Phyllis: Oh, I love you in them. (They are 
standing around, showing the costumes, etc.) 

Mariko: Is this your father, Phyllis? 

Phyllis: Yes. 

Mariko: You look like him. You both have the 
same kind eyes. 

(Enter Mrs. Blaine and Beverly.) 

Phyllis: Mother, may I present Mina Wong and 
Mariko Lee? (Hxchange greetings.) 

Phyllis: And this is my sister, Beverly. (Ez- 
change greetings but each ts very polite, calling her 
“6 Miss.’’) 

Phyllis: I asked the girls to wear their native 
costumes for dinner tonight, mother. 

Mrs. Blaine: That’s very interesting for us. 
(A few remarks about the costumes. Beverly ad- 
mires them casually.) 

Phyllis: My father will be home tomorrow. 

Mrs. Blaine: Phyllis has written so much of 
her good times at the university that we are 
very much interested. 
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Mina: We are all very fond of Phyllis at the 
club. And she is such a leader, we all admire her. 

Mrs. Blaine (proud of Phyllis): We hope she 
will make good and be a credit to her family. 

Mariko: I am sure her family will be very 
proud of her. 

Mina: It is so nice to have a family. 

Mrs. Blaine: Have you no family? 

Mina: Not as you call it or know it, but I have 
one who means more to me than anyone else 4n 
the world. 

Phyllis: She is a wonderful woman, mother. I 
met her this fall. 

Mrs. Blaine: Who is she? 

Mina: She is my foster-mother. You see in the 
family where I was born I was just one too many 
girls, and you know, girls are not wanted, so I 
was left out in the court day after day in the sun, 
neglected. I cried and cried. One day this woman 
came over (she lived next door) and asked my 
mother why I was left out there uncared-for, and 
she told her they wished I would die. Then this 
woman said, ‘‘I wish you would let me have her; 
I'd love a little girl all my very own.” So they 
made the agreement and she adopted me legally. 

Phyllis: The woman was a missionary, mother. 

Mrs. Blaine: A missionary, oh! (Tone of dis- 
gust and finality.) 

Mina (not heeding Mrs. Blaine’s attitude): Yes, 
she was. At first she kept me at home under the 
housekeeper’s care and when I grew old enough 
I was taken to the mission school where I was 
educated. Then after I was through over there, 
I came over to your great America to enter one 
of your universities. 

Phyllis: Her foster-mother is on furlough. 

Mrs. Blaine: Is she going back? 

Mina: Yes; she plans to, after she has com- 
pleted a lecture tour. Now she is a great distance 
from here or we should have tried to spend our 
Christmas together. 

Beverly: Are you going to return with her? 

Mina: No, I shall study here until I get my 
doctor’s degree and then I shall go back to China 
to help in the hospital. 

Mrs. Blaine: In the hospital? (Exhibiting the 
first note of interest.) Are you specializing? 

Mina: In obstetrics. 

Mrs. Blaine: Oh, are you? (More interested.) 

Mina: Yes. In China our conditions are so 
primitive, the people are so poor, and babies 
come so thick and fast and only sons are wanted. 
But now as education is brought to them, girls 
seem of more importance and are being brought 
up under more normal conditions. Their little feet 
are not bound as they used to be. I havea friend 
over there whose feet were bound until she was 
almost ten, then her parents came under the in- 
fluence of your missionaries. . . 

Mrs. Blaine: My missionaries? (In astonish- 
ment.) 

Mina: Yes, the missionaries sent by you good 
American Christian women. 

Mrs. Blaine: Oh! (She subsides.) 

Mina: And then her feet were unbound. 

Beverly: Are her feet normal? And can she 
walk? 

Mina: Yes. After they unbound her feet they 
grew to several inches. When a baby’s feet are 
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first bound, they just turn the toes under, then 
later the bones in the foot are broken. 

Beverly: Isn’t that awful? 

Mrs. Blaine (to Mariko): And were you aban- 
doned? 

Mariko: No, my parents became Christianized 
when I was very small. As I was the first girl, I 
had found a welcome. 

Beverly: Is your father a laundryman? 

Mariko: No, he is a tea merchant. 

Beverly (her admiration rising): Oh! 

Phyllis: Mariko was educated in a fine school 
in Tokyo and in a Christian college. She came 
over here for specialization. 

: Mrs. Blaine: In what? 

Mariko: In dietetics. When I finish I am re- 
turning to Japan to take the place of one of your 
missionaries who will be retiring that year. 

Mrs. Blaine: Another missionary? 

Mariko: Yes, that is the only thing I see ahead: 
that we who are young and Christian try to do 
our part to bring order into this topsy-turvy 
world by creating fellowship and friendship: — 
not only among individuals but among classes 
and even nations. 

Mrs. Blaine: Well, all our countries are in a 
turmoil, a constant seeking to find some way to 
get us out of our difficulties, strikes, lawlessness 
and crime, self-seeking and greed. 

Mina: Oh, if everyone would only follow the 
Golden Rule which Jesus taught, to do unto 
others as we would be done by, and would obey his 
commandments: to love our neighbor as ourself. 

Mrs. Blaine: How right you are. Phyllis said 
we could learn from you, and oh, my dear girls, 
you have taught a marvelous lesson. I feel a re- 
newed warmth in my heart. You in your Oriental 
costumes have brought us a Christmas message 
— peace on earth, goodwill to men! We Ameri- 
cans think we hold it all in our hands, but each 
nation and even every person possesses some- 
thing to give and a blessing to share if we can 
only get together. And thank you, Phyllis, you 
have done us an eternal favor by bringing your 
friends to spend Christmas with us. We shall 
have a Christmas such as I have not known for 
years. Friendships, kinships. Your father will 
Just more than enjoy these charming young 
women. 

Beverly: Yes, and I think Ogden will enjoy 
them, too! 

Phyllis: Mother, don’t you think it would be 
nice if we made a special Christmas offering to 
the missionary society this year, that girls in 
other lands might be taught about our Christ 
and have that peace in their hearts also? 

Maid (appears at the door): Dinner is served, 
Mrs. Blaine. 

Mrs. Blaine: Yes, Phyllis, my dear, and let us 
give as we have received and in’ his name. 


Curtain 
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“Tasks that seem difficult and demands that 
seem unreasonable are golden opportunities to 
become what you never were before.” 


“The thorns that seem to hedge our way 
Will blossom into flowers some day.” 


NOV EMBER 


The chrysanthemum has been adopted as 
the crest of the imperial house of Japan and 
as such is regarded as the noblest of all 
flowers. During November much time and 
money, and of course the greatest possible 
skill, are expended in raising plants for the 
many chrysanthemum shows that are every- 
where held and are attended by enormous 
crowds. 

Nor is this the only beauty excursion of 
the Japanese in November. All classes enjoy 
making an excursion into the country to 
look at the maple trees when they have 
changed their green summer clothing into 
their late autumn brilliant coloring. 

—Condensed from “A Tokyo Calendar” 


* * * 


“A Toxyo CALENDAR” Is a most delightful 
and charmingly gotten up book, written by Frank 
H. Lee and published in Japan. It came to our 
publication office as the gift of the missionaries at 
Kwassui College at Nagasaki. We do not know 
how it can be obtained in this country or whether 
indeed it can be secured here, so please do not 
write to ask either the publisher or the editor 
about it. Put a five-cent stamp on your letter 

and send to The Hokuseido Press, Nishikicho 
3-Chome, Kanda, Tokyo, Japan. That is what 
we are doing, so by and by we shall have some 
information for you. And when we have it we will 
print it. 
* * * 

It Is Wits Derr Gratirupe to our contribu- 
tor that we print in this issue the ‘‘Message”’ of 
our first missionary to Japan, given on page 365. 
Mrs. Soper writes, in a personal addition to her 
article, “The Woman’s Missionary FRIEND has 
done more, it seems to me, to keep alive interest 
in our work for other lands than any other agency. 
More power to you, I pray.’’ Her address is 
W. C. T. U. Home, Eagle Rock City, Los An- 
geles, California. +. + x 


_ Here Is A Suaerstion from Oklahoma Con- 
ference concerning the work accomplished by the 
superintendent of literature. Mrs. T. B. Cave of 
Nardin, Okla., writes: ‘‘ Assisted by district super- 
intendents of literature I care for subscriptions 
to the Frmnp, the Junior Friend and Topeka 
Branch Herald. We also send literature to our 
missionaries. This is made possible through a 
book and magazine love gift fund, of a dollar or 
more from each auxiliary.” 
* * * 

Mrs. Cavr’s LETTER was received just after 
the message to missionaries concerning magazines 
was written for the August-September FRIEND. 
Similar love gifts from auxiliaries which do not 
feel equal to sending an expensive magazine would 
help to make possible the gift of magazines which 
the missionaries really desire. Where there is no 
conference or district superintendent of literature, 
such gifts may be sent to the editor of the FrrznD 
who will use them to the best possible advantage, 
according to her knowledge. This is far prefer- 
able to the sending of cheap magazines, with the 
unavoidable duplication and the probability of 


sending what the missionary does not care for. 
If missionaries heed the request in the FRIEND 
we hope to make this year’s gifts even more de- 
sirable than those of last year. 
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Tur Macazine Funp Reports for the month 
from August 15 to September 22, the following 
subscriptions or pledges: Three each from Han- 
cock, N. Y. and Ames, Iowa. Two from the 
Standard Bearers of Ann Arbor, Mich. One each 
from the following: Athol and Bourne, Mass.; St. 
Albans, Vt.; Guilford, N. Y.; Clarion, Meshoppen, 
Honesdale, Pa.; St. Michael’s, Md.; Orville, 
Hicksville, Loveland, Ohio; Parkersburg (First) 
and Moundsville, W. Va.; Covington, Ky.; 
Athens, Tenn.; New Burlington, Jefferson (Wall 
Street), Leavenworth, Fort Branch, Muncie, 
Elkhart (St. Paul’s), Advance, Ind.; Galesburg, 
Bowen, Chicago (Hermosa), Arcola, Emden, 
McLean, Ogden, Effingham, Mt. Sterling, Tay- 
lorville, Milford, West Peotone, Ill.; Lowell, 
Hancock, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Elo, Kenosha (Im- 
manuel), Burlington, Wis.; Richland, Harlan, 
Scranton, Iowa; Cameron, Joplin, Mo.; Pratt, 
Harveyville, Stafford (Y. W.), Perry, Hesston, 
Abbyville, Morganville, Lancaster, Kans.; Alli- 
ance, Central City, Omaha (Hanscom Park), 
Tecumseh, Columbus, Elm Creek, Lyons, Grant, 
Neb.; Arti, Texas; Morristown, Minn.; Tujunga 
and Acampo, Calif.; Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


* * * 


Tue Fottowine Letter suggests a plan which 
we are glad to pass on to our readers. It comes 
from Mrs. L. L. Heywood, Orland, California. 

“‘T wonder if you will-be interested in hearing 
about a new way in which we are earning money 
for our mite boxes? 

“‘T was to entertain the missionary society. 
The president said, ‘Just give them a cup of tea,’ 
but I thought I must doa bit more than that, so 
began to search through the cook books for 
‘something different.’ I came across a cookie 
recipe given me in Canada many years ago, and 
ey are so very different that I decided to make 
them. 

“After our meeting our pastor’s wife said that 
she must have the recipe, but when I was about 
to give it to her another member said, ‘Don’t 
give it to her. Make her pay for it and put the 
money in your mite box.’ My poor, empty mite 
box! Of course I agreed to such a plan and 
several bought the recipe that day. 

‘‘As I thought it over I wondered why those 
who bought it might not sell it for the same pur- 
pose. One lady had thought they were ice box 
cookies, and that suggested the name ‘Mite Box 
Cookies’ to me. So we have dedicated this recipe 
to missions. Each one who buys it is requested 
not to give it away but to sell it for mite-box 
benefit. Our president says they are ‘mighty 
good mite box cookies.’ 

Anyone who would like to have the recipe may 
send me ten cents and a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. And then I would love to have a report 
of all copies sold in every society sent to the mite 
box secretaries, that we may see what a cookie 
can do for missions.” 
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Tae Message “At the End of Furlough” on 
page 375, Miss Lang says, “is one that has been 
laid on my heart and ere IJ start back to the field 
to assume the responsibilities there once again, I 
would share this message with the women in the 
homeland.’”’ We are certain that many of our 
readers will feel grateful to Miss Lang for her 
words. She sailed for Africa on August 1. 

* * * 

CuristMas DEMONSTRATIONS ARE AT Hann. 
In “Among Ourselves”’ there is a delightful one 
which can be easily gotten up and effectively 
given. 

Another very good little play entitled ‘‘A Line 
in Motion” is already in print and will be given 
in the December issue, which reaches most of our 
readers in ample time for it to be given at the 
December meetings. 

* * * 

Some Foukxs Catu Tuts Way of presenting a 
play a ‘‘walking rehearsal.’’ Others simply call 
it ‘reading a play.’’ Have you ever tried it? 

It consists of becoming sufficiently familiar 
with the play so that its action can be given, even 
though the parts are not memorized but are read. 
Costuming is essential, as is also the stage setting. 
One rehearsal is absolutely necessary to make it 
go smoothly and to prevent the need for so close 
an application to the text as seriously to hamper 
the action. 

The task of preparation is much less difficult 
than when the parts must be learned, and yet the 
play is very effective. 
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The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this Frr=np. 


1. Who was the first missionary sent by our 
Society to Japan? When? 


2. What is the meaning of Sat Tal? Give the 
story. 


3. Teacher handicapped; where and why? 


4. What does she do that is contrary to 
native custom? 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


November 


5. Give name, faith and date of landing of the 
first missionary ever sent to Japan. : 


6. Who were the Japanese samurai? 


7. Describe the interior of aypoor home in 
North China. 


8. How did Mark Twain describe a dandy? 


9. The responsibility rests as heavily — 
where? What responsibility? 


10. Name two ‘‘first things’? done by the 
Methodist Mission in Korea. 


11. Why have a large bowl? Give quotation. 


12. What is called the best portion of a good 
man’s life? 


13. What did the Chinese missionary girl say 
to her mother? 


14. Our poster gives twelve goals; what is sug- 
gested for a thirteenth? 


15. Who is editor of the Junior Missionary 
Friend? What is her reason for telling stories of 
children of other lands? 


16. ‘‘Itmay not be ours”’; finish the quotation. 


17. What about the girl and her bundle of 
good clothing? 


18. What is a furoshiki and what did the mis- 
sionary carry in hers? 


19. Tell about the Hindu man who helped 
comfort another and the experience that later 
came to him. 


20. Three phases in her religious life; whose? 
Briefly give them. 


21. Tell about the mite box cookies. 


22. Together repeat the second clause of 
Rev. 3:8. 
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And there were epnetes in the same country, 
Abiding in the field, 
And keeping watch ‘by night over their flock. . . . 


AT 
WE, TOO, CAN GO 


We are women around the world, 
Abiding in homes, offices, schools, hospitals, 
And many things are ours to do. ... 


OW can we use these busy days before Christmas to make ready again 

for the simple, glorious message of a Savior who is Christ the Lord? 

We can look up often from our household tasks, our desks, our books, our 

work of the day — wherever it may be — and see God in the world around 

us, in sunshine and rain, in barren hills beautiful in changing lights, in trees 
and lakes, in quiet places and in crowded streets. 

We can face days joyfully, adventuresomely, welcoming new friendships, 
new knowledge, new experiences of every kind, whatever of change and 
readjustment they may mean — searching for the Christ like way of meeting 
them all. 

We can think in definite, interested, personal terms of those who cross 
our paths; those near to us whom we love and serve; those who serve usin 
great ways and small. 

We can have maps of the world on the walls of our homes and the thought 
of the world in our hearts. We can look often at the maps and say, “We cannot 
close our eyes and see just how it looks in China, or Siam, or Japan, or India, 
or in that part of America. But if we lived there, it would be home to us, 
and the people would be our friends.” 

Then when the Good Tidings of Great Joy come again to us and to all 
people at Christmas time, we can — and we will — go even unto Bethlehem, 
from all parts of the world, and find God’s Gift, and make Him ours. 

' We will offer Him, simply and in love, our “most precious gift,” the gift 
of ourselves, seeking Him in all parts of life, eager to love and serve His children 
wherever we are, thinking often of a whole world which is His. 

And He, who knows the joy of giving, will share that joy with us. He 
will take our gifts and bless us all. 


So we will go on from the Christmas season 
Into a Glad New Year, 

Glorifying and praising God 

For the things which we have seen and heard... . 


— Katharine McAfee Parker in “Women and Missions.” 
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Champa’s Big Day’ 


By PHOEBE ELIZABETH EMERY, Budaun, India 


Cuampa’s feet fairly flew as she darted 
through the open doorway into the dark, 
evil-smelling room that was the front 
hallway to Babu Lalta Pershad’s resi- 
dence. A _ buffalo and several goats 
turned inquiring eyes upon her as she 
entered but she paid not the slightest 
attention to them as she crossed to 
another doorway and lifted the piece of 
coarse sacking that screened the view. 

She found herself in a large open court- 
yard hemmed in by high encircling walls 
on two sides while the other two were 
formed by the open verandas of the 
house. Overhead the brilliant blue sky 
arched like an inverted turquoise bowl 
while half of the courtyard was flooded 
with bright winter sunshine. 

Two little girls about her own age, who 
were playing near the entrance with a fat 
puppy, retreated back into the veranda 
as she entered and a woman ran to 
snatch up a rolypoly brown baby who 
had begun to crawl cooingly in her direc- 
tion. Swiftly she skirted the wall, keeping 
as close to it as possible, until she ended 
up at a pile of refuse and litter in one 
corner. 

Swinging a shallow basket from her 


hip to the ground she scooped the refuse 


into it with a flat bone, with a deftness 
born of long experience. Then balancing 
it on her hip once more she retraced her 
steps. The sacking fell back into its 
place behind her and she was gone, having 
left scarcely a ripple in the courtyard. 
The imprisoned baby was set free to re- 
sume its travels, the little girls returned 
to their play, while the women went on 
- with their gossip which had not even 
suffered an interruption. 

*The word for Christmas in Hindustani is 
Bara Din — Big Day. 


Back in the street Champa dumped the 
contents of her basket into an open cart 
which was standing ready to receive it, at 
the same time casting an anxious eye at 
the sun. It was climbing alarmingly high 
in the sky and there were yet three 
houses remaining. She checked them off 
rapidly in her mind: Pandit Narain’s, the 
fat Baniya’s and that of the hakim-ji 
(honorable doctor). She would have to 
hurry a little faster; that was all. 

Her thoughts kept pace with her flying 
feet and fairly sang within her as she 
hurried from house to house. 

“Paida hua 1s gahan man, 

Munji, mera, paida hua.” 

“He has been born into this world; my 
Saviour has been born into this world.” 

For it was Christmas Eve day, and that 
afternoon she and all the other little boys 
and girls from their Christian mohulla 
were to go to the mission for their 
annual Christmas tree. She was only a 
little sweeper girl, a despised outcast in 
the eyes of her Hindu neighbors, but in 
her heart she knew that she was a Chris- 
tian and that her King had been born 
into the world. 

The little Brahmin girls behind their 
high brick walls would certainly have 
rubbed their eyes with wonder could they 
have beheld all the miracles that were 
taking place in the mission that after- 
noon. The long veranda in front of the 
evangelistic bungalow had been gaily 
festooned with paper flags and garlands. 
The floor was covered with canvas so that 
everyone could be comfortably seated, 
and at one end where the thick flowering 
vines formed a natural arbor stood the 
glittering, shining Christmas tree. Every 
stout branch held a slender colored candle 
and when they were all lighted and their 
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glory was reflected in the rapt, wondering 
eyes of the children one could almost hear 
thin silvery voices of the angels wafted 
down from heaven. 

But the crowning miracle of all was the 
children themselves. Could one believe 
that this slender, radiant child in her 
dainty pink chaddar with its silver tinsel 
trimming was Champa, the street sweeper 
who a few short hours ago, clad in her 
dirty garments,- was gathering up the 
refuse and filth from the city gutters? Her 
rosy fingertips told the tale of who had 
dipped the cheap cotton cloth in its bath 
of sun-kissed dye, while a threaded 
needle tucked through the front of her 
blouse proclaimed the haste with which 
the pennyworth of tinsel had been 
applied. All were clean, all had donned 
their holiday attire for the occasion and 
the clear shining of their souls glowed 
through their faces and in their starry 
eyes. 

They furnished their own entertain- 
ment. Each group had been prepared by 
its teacher to do its part, and as each 
arrived the leader handed the missionary 
a paper with their part of the program 
written upon it. An older girl read the 
beautiful, ever-new story from the gospel 
of Luke; another led in prayer; and then 
followed songs, dramas and poems, all 
of them improvised for the occasion by 
the teachers or elders. 

Some of the poems showed real ability, 
but it is to be wondered just how much 
of the program the audience heard. Their 
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eyes and souls yearned toward the scin- 
tillating, glowing Christmas tree with 
its rich burden of fruit bending its 
branches and overflowing to several 
chairs and tables grouped around it. 
When the long-awaited moment for the 
distribution of the gifts finally arrived — 
it was hard to restrain the crowd from a 
riot. However, politeness and training 
finally gained the ascendency and every- 
thing was accomplished decently and in 
order. 

The last thing on the program was the 
snapping of several pictures and then 
after each child had given a polite salaam 
to the missionary they fairly raced away, 
eager to show their gifts to father and 
mother and to tell them of all the wonders 
they had seen and heard. 

Champa’s group was the last to leave, 
and as they reached the gate she had an 
inspiration. Instead of laughing and 
chattering like the others she placed her- 
self in front of them and began to sing. 
She had a clear, sweet soprano voice and 
it carried over all the babel of sound 
around her. One after another the other 
children joined in until what had been a 
riotous mob became an organized group 
of carollers marching on and on, down 
the dusty road that led back to the out- 
cast quarters in the noisy old city. Like 
the chanting of angel voices in the long 
ago their clear, childish treble carried to 
a weary sin-crushed world the message: 

“He has been born; 

My Saviour has been born!” 


Appreciating Japanese Art 


Japanese Flower Arrangement 
By HELEN G. MOORE, Fukuoka, Japan 


Won’t you come with me as I go to 
take my lesson in the old and popular 
art of Japanese flower arrangement? 

No Japanese girl is really educated 
until she can make a creditable showing 
in tkebaba, and we foreigners who live 
here enjoy knowing something of the 
culture of the people among whom we 
live and move and have our being that 
we may better understand them. 


About three hundred fifty years ago 
a Buddhist priest, Rikyu by name, 
desiring to spend his time in religious 
meditation, retired from the world. He 
expressed his feelings by arranging flowers 
and thus became the father of the art. 
Since the time of Rikyu many schools 
have arisen. Each one has its own set of 
laws but all of them adhere to the basic 
principles which the old priest worked 
out so long ago. The religious motive 
which spurred him on has almost entirely 
disappeared from the minds of modern 
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Japanese and, although the old terms 
persist, the art is treated more as a cul- 
tural accomplishment than as a means of 
religious expression. 

But here we are at the little Japanese 
house where the class is to be held. We 
slide back the outside door of wooden 
slats and enter the vestibule. Saying, 
“Please excuse me,” we take off our 
shoes and step up onto the polished 
wooden hallway where we are greeted 
by the maid. She kneels on the floor, 
places her hands in front of her and bows 
so low that her face touches them. 

In the big tatamc (matting-covered- 
floor) room we enter, several pupils are 
working diligently at their arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Machida, the delightful 
Japanese lady who is our teacher, asks 
us if we wouldn’t like to look around at 
the others before we begin our own. 

In passing let me say that Mrs. 
Machida is a staunch member of our 
Methodist Church. She is one who 
believes that one’s talents belong to God, 
and as part of her regular service she has 
a beautiful arrangement in the church 
every Sunday. 

The two most usual types of arrange- 
ment are the nageire or “thrown in,” 
almost always done in a tall basket or 
vase, and the moribana or ‘“‘piled up,” 
done in a large shallow bowl. Notice 
that all the baskets and vases are simple 
in design and almost void of decoration. 
These form a better background than 
highly decorated ones would. 

This girl is arranging Easter lilies and 
tiny orange chrysanthemums in a basket 
according to the rules for nagezre. Al- 
though it will look, when she is finished, 
as though it were done by her own fancy, 
she is using very definite laws. ; 

First she, will choose a lovely stalk 
with perhaps one blossom or one blossom 
anda bud onit. This tallest flower should 
be once and a half the height of the 
basket, excluding the handle. She is 
making a left-hand arrangement so puts 
this stalk just left of the center and lean- 
ing slightly in that direction. Ah! She is 
having the same trouble I so often have. 
The stalk just won’t “stay put.” But 
what is that she is doing with that fine 
wire and short length of branch? She 
has slit the wood up from the bottom 
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about three inches, bent the two sides 
apart and bound it to the bottom of the 
lily stem with the wire. Now I guess that 
flower will stay where it is put, especially 
since she has inserted other pieces of 
branch across near the top of the basket 
to divide it in half. To Rikyu this stalk 
symbolized heaven. 

The second branch which our demon- 
strator selects is called ‘‘man”’ and is not 
quite as long as “‘heaven.” It curves 
gracefully to the left, forming the second 
point of the triangle on which the design 
is based. 

Having placed “heaven” and “‘man”’ 
she is now ready to complete the arrange- 
ment with ‘‘earth,” the third point. This 
is composed of the tiny clusters of the 
miniature chrysanthemums some of which 
nestle close to the right of the stem and 
some stand out boldly in that direction. 
Chrysanthemums last longer if the ends 
of the stems are burned, so when she has 
decided on the right length she holds 
each one in a flame until it is glowing. 

Deftly she cuts away the leaves that 
hang down over the side of the basket. 
Here a flower or a leaf is snipped off and 
there a stem is shortened; for what does 
not actually add to the design detracts 
from it and may not stay. If two branches 
cross, one destroys the line of the other 
and it must go. Two ends of the same 
length are monotonous; one must be cut 
off a bit. When leaves or flowers are too 
thick they hide one another and look 
crowded. Some must give way that 
others may show their beauty. Now our 
artist sits back on her heels and surveys 
her handiwork. I always think of a well 
pruned tree when I see a finished nagezre 
arrangement. It looks natural but clean 
and well cared for. 

And now it is my turn. We kneel on 
the floor before a low wooden table on 
which is a shallow long oval bowl. 

“T have pine and chrysanthemums for 
you today. Would you like to do them 
in the moribana style?’ Mrs. Machida 
unwraps the “flowers” from their damp 
newspaper and begins to explain what 
we are to do. 

The pine branch is about an inch thick 
and first we must saw off the extra 
length. 

“This is to be a right hand arrange- 
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ment. If it were late spring or summer - 


we would put the metal holder with its 
many short needle-like prongs near the 
back at the right hand end of the bowl 
for that would give a cool vista of water, 
but it is still quite cold so we will put 
it at the center of the end. This piece of 
pine is covered with moss and has a very 
graceful curve.” 

We push the cut end into the holder 
and then give it a strong right hand pull 
so that the natural bend curves back over 
the base of the stalk and across the bowl. 

“Pine is not always so obliging as to 
have just the right curve and then we 
must work with it. Hold the branch in 
the warm hands and slowly bend it. Be 
careful not to break it but just to bend 
it. That takes patience.” 

The white chrysanthemums are beauti- 
ful big pompons with rich dark foliage. 
We carefully cut the stems the desired 
length, burn them and place them in 
front of the pine. One goes slightly to 
the right. Another goes to the left and 
a third, perhaps not as open as the 
others, is placed quite far back and 
between them. 

With the pine the two big chrysan- 
themums form the ever-present triangle, 
“heaven, earth and man.” 

No leaves nor branches must extend 
beyond the edge of the bowl, for that is 
the frame of the picture. The holder is 
hidden as much as possible by the foliage. 
We go over the whole thing carefully, 
cutting out any undesirable or unneces- 
sary leaves or twigs. 

If this were a summer arrangement we 
would fill the bowl as full of water as 
possible to give an atmosphere of cool- 
ness. With this one we will put in just 
enough water to keep the flowers fresh. 

“Where will you put this in your 
foreign-style house?” 

“Oh, I think on a table a little larger 
than the bowl. We have one in our 
entrance hall that I think will be just 
right. There everyone who comes into 
the house can enjoy it. Where should it 
go in a Japanese house?”’ 

“We would put it in the tokonoma* 


* A shallow alcove extending about half way 
across the side of the room. The floor is raised 
about four inches above the floor of the rest of 
the room. 
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in the parlor. Perhaps we would put it 
on a low die of polished wood set on the 
floor. 

“We would also choose a kakemono 
(hanging picture scroll) to blend with it. 
Because pine is often found in the moun- 
tains, a mountain scene would be very 
effective. Sometimes with water flowers 
such as iris we use a picture of a flying 
water fowl, perhaps a duck. Today I 
have hung a wall vase of maple leaves on 
the post of my tokonoma. The maple, too, 
is a mountain tree so I have chosen a 
picture of the waterfall of a mountain 
stream. It is a very important part of 
a girl’s culture to know the proper kind 
of kakemono to use with various flowers.” 

“Yes, I have noticed that Japanese 
people know how to enjoy a good selec- 
tion. Often I have seen both men and 
women sit before a lovely combination 
for minutes, not saying a word, but 
studying it with a care that bespeaks 
understanding. Such appreciation is some- 
thing which we Americans would do well 
to copy, for there is much of beauty 
which escapes us in our daily living.” 

As I carry my flowers home I wonder if 
I shall ever understand it all. Try as I 
may, my western mind finds it difficult 
to realize the power of this art of flower 
arrangement which has permeated even 
the humble homes. Started as a means 
of expressing religious feeling, it has be- 
come through the centuries an integral 
part of the life of the Japanese people, 
and is one of the influences which have 
fostered self-control and patience. 


Japanese Tray Arts 


By ELIZABETH H. KILBURN, Sendai, Japan 


“How exquisite!’ I cried. ‘‘What is 
it?” “ Bonseki,”’ answered my hostess. I 
never shall forget the first time I saw one 
of these beautiful Japanese Tray Arts. 

Chairs, beds and tables are considered 
absolute necessities in the Western home, 
but in the great majority of Japanese 
homes there is not a chair, bed, nor reg- 
ular-sized table. In all of Japan, how- 
ever, there is probably not one home that 
does not possess an obon, or tray. Some 
are very simple, others are most elaborate, 
for they are put to many uses. In olden 
times, for example, the members of the 
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Imperial Court placed their headgear on 
kasturabon (crown- or wig-trays) when 
they went to sleep at night. Probably the 
most unique and interesting use, how- 
ever, made of these household necessities 
is the means of expressing different types 
of art. 


ORIGIN oF THESE ARTS 


Almost fourteen hundred years ago a 
Buddhist priest from 
China presented to the [™ 
JapaneseImperialCourt | 
afew beautifully shaped 
stones. These were put 
on a “‘crown-tray”’ and 
greatly admired, in the 
first place for their re- 
semblance to natural 
mountains and preci- 
pices, and also because 
of the stone’s enduring 
solidity. In this way the 
art of bonzan (tray- 
mountains) first came 
into existence in Japan. 
This is the oldest type 
of the Japanese tray arts. 

Bonseki (tray-stones) was developed 
gradually as smaller stones were added to 
make more elaborate pictures. The Em- 
peror Tenmu Tenno, about thirteen hun- 
dred years ago, took a trip to a beach near 
Osaka, famous for its beautiful view. 
When he returned he asked one of his 
courtiers, Mitsuaki Takeya, to represent 
this view on a tray. To the delight of the 
emperor and his court he didso most skill- 
fully with sand and stones that he had 
actually picked up from the beach. Most 
of the bonseki artists declare that this 
event marks the birth of this exquisite 
tray art. 

In bonga (tray-pictures), stones and 
rocks are not used, only very fine sand of 
various colors. This sand is mixed with a 
sea-weed paste, and after the picture is 
made on the black lacquer tray it is 
steamed so that the picture becomes per- 
manent and can be hung on the wall. 
Bontei (tray-gardens) cannot be strictly 
classed with the tray arts for very often 
low dishes are used. These have become 
rather popular recently in America, but 
seem to be rather poor imitations of the 
real thing. 
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No stones or rocks are used at all in 
bonker (tray-scenery), either. The rocks 
and mountains are made, however, with a 
certain kind of soil. They are molded and 
cut and also painted with water colors 
until they look exactly like rocks or moun- 
tains. Perfect little scenes are represented 
on white porcelain trays in bonkez. In the 
creation of these little scenes and also in 
the making of the tiny gardens, the Japa- 


BONSEKI 
“The New Moon,” by Suzuki 


nese use small images of bridges, torii, 
houses and even figures of people. Fa- 
mous stories are also represented on these 
trays. 

An interesting story is told of how 
“‘tray-scenery”’ came into being in Japan. 
A certain emperor was of a rather mel- 
ancholy disposition. He was passionately 
fond of beautiful views and only regretted 
that he could not have his favorite views 
with him all the time. One day he took 
with him on his walk his “ crown-tray.’’ 
As he walked along he gathered some 
moss, soil and little pieces of shrubbery 
and, sitting down in front of a beautiful 
mountain view, he created on the tray 
what he saw. That was about two hun- 
dred years ago. Since then it has devel- 
oped into a real art. It is astonishing 
what realistic effects the artists can pro- 
duce on these trays. 

The art of making the tray-pictures, 
tray-gardens and tray-scenery has all been 
developed in Japan within the last two 
hundred years and these have really all 
branched off from bonseki (tray-stones) 
which may be considered the foundation 
of all these different types of tray arts. 
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BONGA 
A Wall Hanging 


Maxine BonsEK1, THE BAacKGROUND ART 
Two years ago I was calling in the home 
of one of the kindergarten mothers. When 
I went to the house entrance and called 
out ‘“‘Gomennasai,’ Mrs. Suzuki came 
out and hospitably insisted on my coming 
in and having a “sip of tea.” After mak- 
ing three low bows, exchanging the usual 
greetings, and taking off my shoes at the 
door, I entered the house. My hostess led 
me into the parlor and, sitting flat on our 
feet very near the door, we again made 
low bows. As I touched my forehead, this 
time to the matting floor, I inquired after 
the health of my hostess and her honor- 
able family. After the greetings were 
over, my hostess, taking out a bright 
colored cushion and waving her hand 
toward the tokonoma, insisted that I take 
a seat in front of this, the most honorable 
place inthe room. As I looked toward this 
nook where there is always a lovely ar- 
rangement of flowers, one beautiful pic- 
ture and usually an exquisite ornament, 
such as a vase or small statue, I saw for 
the first time in my life this most beautiful 
Japanese art. 
It is always proper to admire the dif- 
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ferent artistic things displayed for the 
pleasure of the guests in the tokonoma, so 
I went up more closely to examine it. It 
was a moonlight scene on the ocean. The 
light of the moon shone on the waves and 
lighted up some faint mountains in the 
distance and the shore in the foreground 
of the picture. It was entirely in black 
and white except for the red tori to the 
left front of the tray. The realistic and 
yet mysterious beauty of this tray picture 
fairly took my breath away for a moment. 
The okusama saw my joy, excused herself 
and left the room. She came back in a 
moment bringing with her black ebony 
trays, feathers, and white sand in tiny 
boxes. ‘I will show you how to make 
bonsekz. I have studied for twelve years 
and still cannot do it at all well, for I am 
stupid. But you are clever and quick so 
no doubt will learn very soon,” she de- 
clared in the usual humble Japanese 
fashion. She brought out a low table and 
sitting flat on her feet in front of it pro- 
ceeded to polish the black lacquer tray 
and to sift very fine white sand over its 
surface. 

I watched, fascinated, as a picture of the 
moonlight reflected on a lovely falls began 
to appear as if by magic. She seemed but 
to wave her brush several times and in the 
distance the matchless Mt. Fuji began to 
take form. She did all this with various 
shaped feathers and brushes. Finally, 
with one sweep of a large feather, she 
wiped the picture off the tray, gathered 
the sand together in a large box and again 
polished the tray. “‘Now you must try,” 
she declared. 

“But I can’t possibly do it,” I insisted. 
Without arguing, she put a tiny feather 
into my hand and very lightly put her 
hand over mine. I concentrated then 
with all my mind on being perfectly re- 
laxed and giving myself over completely 
to the guidance of her trained artistic 
hand. To my joy, ocean waves began to 
take shape and before long a completed 
picture appeared on. the tray. That was 
my first lesson in bonsekt. 


Guarpep Wirxin Courr Crrcies 
There is very little written on any of 
these tray arts even in Japanese and prac- 
tically nothing at all in English; so, except 
for some historical facts, all information 
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must be gained through direct study of the 
art and through interviews with artists. 
This may seem strange, but bonseki has 
for hundreds of years been zealously 
guarded and kept within court circles. It 
has been handed down through famous 
artists, not through books. Only within 
the last fifty years or so has it been given 
out to the public at all. Last year when we 
had an exhibition of this art in our mis- 
sion home inviting our factory girl groups, 
the girls said, ‘‘It is very beautiful, but not 
for such as we are. It would look strange 
indeed for factory girls to do bonsekv.” 
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now the largest in Japan with ten thou- 
sand students all over the country. The 
zemoto, head guardian or master of this 
school, was selected by the last zemoto just 
before he died. If there should be a son 
who is capable of taking the responsibil- 
ity, well and good, but it is always the 
star pupil of the master who receives the 
honor, for the succession depends entirely 
upon ability. Katsuno Sensei, the son of 
the greatest living artist in Japan, himself 
a master of the art, is preparing to take his 
father’s place as head of the Hosokawa 
Ryu or school. 


BONKEI 


The ceremonial etiquette connected 
with bonseki which has been handed down 
from court days is quite interesting. One 
old book of instruction tells how, when 
viewing a tray picture, no one should allow 
his eyes to come down to the picture from 
above but should always have his eyes 
lowered to the floor at first and then grad- 
ually raise them to the level of the tray. 
This of course comes from their idea of 
reverence. 


Tue Hosokawa Scuoou or Art 
Hosokawa is the name of the founder 
of a particular school of bonsekz and some 
of the other tray arts. It was founded 
more than three hundred years ago and is 


A student must go through a prescribed 
course, learning how to use the feathers 
and brushes, how to place the rocks on 
the tray, and how to make the various 
seasonal moons, mists and waves. There 
are one hundred different views of Mt. 
Fuji alone that the student must know 
how to make. After he masters the me- 
chanical side of the art, then he may begin 
to create his own trays. When the stu- 
dent finishes the first book of views he 
receives a scroll which states that he has 
been accepted by the school as a student, 
and which gives rules and regulations 
that he must follow. He also receives a 
wooden plaque with his new art name in- 
scribed on it. These names are very fan- 
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tastic, poetical names. After finishing the 
second book he is given another scroll 
which tells some of the ‘‘deepest secrets” 
of the art. It is a great privilege to know 
these secrets and he must be very grateful. 
The fourth certificate is very difficult to 
get for he must master one hundred differ- 
ent trays. For each certificate and privi- 


MAKING A TRAY PICTURE 


lege one must pay a fee, but the local 
teacher’s fee, if one enters a class, is in- 
credibly low. 

Almost every student of bonseki has a 
specialty. One may work hard on brush 
waves and views of Mt. Fuii, another 
may specialize on rivers and snow scenes, 
still another on the very delicate work 
such as cherry trees in blossom in the 
moonlight, or pine trees laden with snow. 
The brush waves are a specialty of this 
particular school. You cannot even buy 
the brushes unless you are a registered 
student. To be master of this art it not 
only takes the ordinary skill of producing 
with the hand in miniature what one sees 
in natural size with the eye, but it takes a 
steady hand with a very delicate touch. 
Ten-chi-jin (heaven, earth, man) ex- 
presses the underlying principles govern- 
ing many of the Japanese arts. This is 
especially true of Hana-eki (flower ar- 
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rangement), Cha-no-yu (tea ceremony) 
and the tray arts. 


Famous Piacres AND PorTRY 


In bonseki and also in bonkei famous 
places are very often depicted. Many 
years ago an emperor asked one of his 
courtiers, Lord Shibayama Toyohide, to 
make fifteen of the most famcus 
of the Japanese views express- 
ing fifteen famous poems, and 
they were exhibited in the 
imperial household. These are 
very popular bonseki subjects. 

Sometimes before the artist 
creates a new picture he is 
inspired to make a poem. Then 
as he makes the picture he not 
only depicts the view, but also 
expresses the spirit of the poem 
in the picture. Sometimes he 
selects an appropriate famous 
poem for his picture. 

It isevident that the student 
of these tray arts should know 
both Japanese geography and 
poetry. 


JAPANESE LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
EXPRESSED 


Through the study of these 
arts one can come to know 
the hearts of the Japanese 
people. Bonseki expresses their 
lives and reveals their characteristics. 
A tray landscape which may have been 
made with great skill and patience may 
be completely ruined by one stroke of a 
brush, just a shove against the tray, or 
even a breath of air. In the same way, 
within a few moments a great city may 
be made low by earthquake or fire. As 
in the case of the picture, so with the 
disasters in Japan; without being dis- 
couraged or impatient in the least the 
artists proceed to make a new picture 
and the people to make a new city. 
During a recent exhibition of beautiful 
bonseki pictures in Sendai, children and 
students could not resist blowing on the 
pictures or rubbing their fingers across 
them. This happened several times dur- 
ing the exhibition but not once was any 
impatience shown. Smilingly the artist 
immediately set to work to repair or 
make over the picture. The writer visited 
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ONE OF MISS KILBURN’S POEM PICTURES 


“The mists around Fuji are lifting, 
The reflection of the moon in the lake 
Is made brighter and brighter 
By the continual rubbing 
Of the rippling waves.” 


Hakodate just two weeks after two- 
thirds of the city had been laid waste 
by fire. Everywhere new homes had 
risen up like mushrooms, out of the 
smoking ruins. With an indomitable 
courage and patience the people were 
smilingly rebuilding the city for the 
fourth time. 

It is not considered artistic in a Japa- 
nese home to put out many types of 
pictures all at once and leave them hang- 
ing in the same place for years. Only 
one beautiful picture, one arrangement 
of flowers, and one lovely vase are put 
out at one time. Every few days these 
are changed. They are always in har- 
mony with the season of the year, and 
with the special festivals. It is very 
proper and fitting, therefore, that the 
bonseki picture be not too permanent 
but that for every new guest, every new 
season or every new festival, a new suit- 
able picture be created. In fact the making 
of these pictures is one way of entertain- 
ing guests. 

Is not this continual re-creation the 
most artistic way after all? Nature her- 
self is never the same. Her views are 
always changing. An early morning view 
of the ocean is quite different from that 
of high noon. Again when the stars and 
moon hang low over the waves the scene 
changes completely. One strong wind or 
driving rain may so change tiny rippling 
waves into a raging sea that the scene 
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may be once more 
transformed so as to 
be unrecognizable. 
Bonseki expresses the 
patience and courage 
of the Japanese 
people, the imperma- 
nence of their lives 
because of continual 
disasters and the 
changing moods of 
nature herself. 

Very little is 
known, outside of 
Japan, about these 
lovely Japanese tray arts. Everyone who 
wishes to become informed concerning 
Japan and her people, should make a 
special study of this most interesting and 
unique type of Japanese art. 


Japanese Gardens 
By MYRTLE Z. PIDER, Tokyo, Japan 


AN English garden is made to be walked 
through. Flower bordered paths entice us 
to follow, and the spacious shady lawn 
invites us there to enjoy our afternoon tea. 

A Japanese garden is designed, not to 
be walked through, but to be looked at, 
and all is arranged to be looked at from a 
definite point of view. At one time, long 
ago, it was made to be walked through, 
or to be sat on, like the Old-English stage; 
but now, like that stage, it has developed 
into the ‘picture stage’’ effect, and the 
vantage point of view is a seat on a soft 
fat zabuton in front of the tokonoma, in the 
best room. The paper shoji of the room 
are pushed back as if they were the stage 
curtains, and across the narrow veranda 
the tiny miniature landscape lies before us. 

Seated tranquilly as may be, feet folded 
neatly under and behiad us, hands clasped 
quietly on our laps made as flat as stiff 
western ankles will allow, we gaze into the 
depths of varied greens, and let the garden 
weave its spell. We need not talk, for the 
garden speaks, and garrulity has no place 
here. 

What we see is not essentially flowers, 
but stones, and water, and trees. Small 
hiliocks simulate mountains. A huge moss- 
grown stone, called the “Guardian Stone,” 
occupies the center of the stage, and about 
it are many other stones tastefully ar- 
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ranged. The tiny pond represents a lake, 
and of course, as in real nature, it has an 
inlet and an outlet. If the master of the 
garden wished it to represent the Dead 
Sea or the Great Salt Lake it might not 
need an outlet, but these Japanese land- 
scape gardens are all inspired by the pic- 
turesque landscape of Japan, and there is 
nothing dead about it. 

Cascading down the miniature moun- 
tain, and furnishing the garden with de- 
licious music, a tiny waterfall gurgles into 
the mouth of the lake, while over the 
waterfall bends a recumbent pine, caress- 
ing and protective. Carp and goldfish 
play about in the clear water making 
ripples in the quiet surface, or sending up 
bubbles to play with the red and white 
water lilies which fleck the blue. If the 
pond were large there would be lotus. 
“When is a pond not a pond?”’ we say in 
Japan. And everyone knows the answer, 
“When it has no lotus in it.” 

If the pond is large enough there is a 
tiny island, to which we might cross, over 
a curved stone bridge; and here among the 
green of drooping pine and the. flame of 
azaleas is an ancient white stone lantern 
from which gentle candlelight cheerfully 
glimmers through the gathering dusk. 

Trickling on its way the little outlet 
stream. winds along, fringed with purple 
iris, until it loses itself in the greens of 
trees and shrubs. Another bridge of dif- 
ferent shape, or perhaps stepping stones 
cross the stream halfway down its length. 
In a large garden this leads on to a bower 
surrounded with a few bamboo which sug- 
gest a forest, and here is perhaps a tiny 
tea-house where one may sit and get a 
different view. No fence, of course, is 
visible anywhere, only an impression of 
endless depths of green. 


Tuer Appeal oF MINIATURE, SYMBOLISM, 
AND SUGGESTION 

This miniature reproduction in gardens 
of natural scenery makes a special appeal 
simply because it is miniature. All per- 
fection in miniature is loved in Japan. It 
is the land of the puppet show; the art and 
secrets of manipulating the strings which 
move the tiny actors are handed down 
through generations from father to son. 
Japan still is gay in the festivals of dolls 
— tiny reproductions of court ladies, war- 
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rior heroes, and serving maids, which rival 
Mrs. Jarley’s wax works in perfection of 
detail. We drink our tea from Lilliputian 
cups. We smoke from thimble pipes. We 
love things that are small. We revel in 
ingenious toys. We rejoice in tiny repre- 
sentations of a bit of seashore done in 
white sand on a black lacquer tray. Japan 
is a small country; we do not mind its 
being small. ‘‘Good goods are done up in 
small packages.”’ 

The symbolic meanings of plants help 
to create the feeling of profundity we ex- 
perience as we look into our meaningful 
garden. The beautiful and strong pine 
means “long life’’; the tall straight feath- 
ery bamboo means “uprightness.” All 
families, the high and the low, decorate 
their gateposts with these at New Year’s 
time. 


‘“At every door 
The pine trees stand; 
One milepost more 
To the spirit land; 
And as there’s gladness, 
So there’s sadness.” 


The woman’s flower, the plum, means > 
“ purity’; the knight’s flower is the cherry 
blossom, which scatters its petals at the 
call of the breeze as the soldier would offer 
his life at the call of his country. 

‘Tsles of blest Japan! 
Should your Yamato spirit 
Strangers seek toscan, 
Say — scenting morn’s sunlit air 
Blows the cherry wild and fair!” 

Most of our poems are thirty-two sylla- 
ble suggestions. But they contain a 
wealth of meaning to the initiated. The 
laws of association present to us sermons 
in the stones, books in the running brooks. 
Symbolism, miniature, suggestion; all 
three have a great part to play in the mak-- 
ing of our Japanese gardens, and in our 
appreciation of them when they are made. 


Laviso Nature 


Nature has been lavish in producing 
these mountainous isles called Japan 
Great forests of cedars, pines, maple, 
lacquer and camphor trees grow on moun- 
tains or under cultivation; giant camellias, 
pink, red, and white, border the roadsides; 
delicate pink cherry blossoms make a 
fairy cloud of tall, graceful, wide-spread- 
ing trees; wisteria fronds reach their long 
lavender sprays down through latticed 
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arbors, intoxicating us as well as the bees 
hy their fragrance; bamboo groves whis- 
per their age-old secrets to the rustling 
breezes as they pass. Erosion is rapid in 
this moist climate, and the mountains are 
wooded to the top. Waterfalls fling out 
their filmy veils waving on their crystal- 
clear streams. It is no wonder that this 
natural scenery plays such a large part in 
the arts— painting, tray landscapes, 
poetry, and gardening. One strange 
thing is that in all this abundance there is 
no garden grass. Lawn grass, or turf, did 
not exist here till it was brought from the 
West, and it has no place in a strictly 
Japanese garden. There is much bare 
earth, swept each day with chosen brooms 
of twigs, so that the ground is beautifully 
marked, and just enough leaves left lying 
about to seem “natural.” 
THE GARDEN AND THE HovusE 

“The Japanese garden and the Japa- 
nese house are very closely related to each 
other,” said one of my gardener friends. 
“The garden is a large landscape pictorial 
setting for the house, while the house in 
turn serves as one of the ornamental fea- 
tures of the garden in which it stands. The 
gardens are almost always at the back 
of the house for seclusion, and the best 
rooms face upon them. The garden is a 
sanctuary, the private chapel, the religious 
retreat of the family, as well as its place 
of pleasure and relaxation. To it every 
season gives its own special charm. In 
the spring the chief note is greenness; in 
the autumn the gay foliage; and even the 
dreary winter is brightened by the peculiar 
charms that a snowclad landscape can 
show. Early dawn and twilight bring out 
peculiar beauties of their own; and moon- 
light makes it seem a garden of dreams.” 


A Puace ror MEDITATION 


A Japanese garden is essentially a place 
for meditation. Weary from a strenuous 
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day at the bank or office the business man 
lays aside his stiff western clothes, dons 
his easy-flowing kimono, and in the calm 
and cool of the evening hour he folds him- 
self gracefully on a zabuton to enjoy his 
garden. Here he bathes his soul in the 
healing greens of moss and pine. As 
Jehovah came walking through the gar- 
den in the cool of the evening to meet 
Adam and commune with him, so the 
revered spirits of the past come forth from 
quiet nook and waterfall with soothing 
and refreshing assurances of eternal values 
which wash his spirit clean. Surely God 
has not left himself without a witness in 
any place. He who best loves his garden 
with all of its beautiful meaning — may 
not he be the one most eager to know him 
who sought the help of the olive trees in 
his agony, and who bade us to consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow? 


Tun Passina or THe Lanpscape GARDEN 

But this old type of gardea, so rich in 
association and meaning, is passing away. 
In all the new suburban sections of Tokyo 
houses half-Japanese, half-foreign, make 
nine-tenths of the new homes, while there 
is hardly a suggestion of a miniature land- 
scape garden to be found. Western lawns 
of grass, borders of gay flowers, greet us 
over neatly cut hedges as we pass along 
the streets. White flannels and tennis 
rackets flash from the rear gardens, for 
our tired young business man has invited 
a friend to shake off the weariness with a 
game. 

What is happening to the Nazi move- 
ment, the extension of Japanese trade in 
Brazil, the day’s quotations of the New 
York market, push aside any attempted 
approach of ancestral spirits with their 
suggestions of eternal values. The younger 
generation knows little of symbolic mean- 
ings. The West has captured his thought. 
The West must share with him its best. 


Aoyama Gakuin 


By AMY G. LEWIS 


Tue Aoyama Girls’ School was opened 
sixty years ago, in 1874, by the first mis- 
sionary sent to Japan by the Woman’s 


Foreign Missionary Society, Miss. Dora 
E. Schoonmaker (Mrs. Soper). Four years 
later a Methodist school for boys was 
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organized. These schools and others were 
united after the great earthquake of 1923 
as the Aoyama Gakuin, one of the great 
Christian schools in the Orient. 

The government system of education 
promulgated in 1872 provided for women. 
“Our plan is to extend the advantages of 
education to all classes of people... 
until there shall be no family in the 
empire and no member of the family 
untutored in useful arts and learning.” 
How thoroughly this plan has been car- 
ried out is demonstrated by the fact that 
more than ninety-nine per cent of the 
children of school age are in school. 
Primary education is compulsory for both 
boys and girls. In 1930 there were seven 
hundred thirty-one high schools for girls 
in Japan. But in 1874, when Methodist 
women started a school for girls in Tokyo, 
public opinion was against them. The 
wisdom and value of the education of 
women had yet to be demonstrated. 

That there is now no question on this 
point is witnessed every spring when the 
entrance examinations are held at Aoyama 
and from five hundred to six hundred 
eager girl students are turned away from 
this Christian school for lack of room. 
The school, started with five students in 
1874, in 1908 had 311 enrolled and, after 
two girls’ schools were united in 1933, an 
enrollment of 1,131. 

In 1933, out of 823 applicants 210 were 
admitted. Only those who pass highest 
in the written test, have a good physical 
report and are acceptable in the oral 
examination, are allowed to enter. One 
of the hardest experiences of the dean 
during the year is to meet the dis- 
appointed students and their parents. 

In the early days many scholarships 
were sent from America. Now only a few 
of the best students are aided finan- 
cially. Except for the salaries of five 
missionary teachers, the school is eighty- 
five per cent self-supporting. There are 
fifty-nine Japanese teachers and a Japa- 
nese president. Many gifts are made to 
the school by students and by graduates, 
of whom there are 3,275. 

The girls’ school moved often in the 
early days and in 1888 was invited to 
share the beautiful twenty-five acre 
campus of the boys’ school at Aoyama, 
which Dr. John F. Goucher’s vision and 
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generosity had provided. Plans for the 
development of a great school for boys 
and men at Aoyama made it seem at one 
time necessary for the girls’ school to 
withdraw to another site but there are 
many who never wished such a change. 

When the great earthquake made new 
buildings everywhere necessary a plan 
was developed which brought together 
the following schools under one president, 
Masanobu Ishizaka, Ph.D. (Hopkins): 
Aoyama High School for girls, Aoyama 
School of Home Economics for young 
women, Aoyama Academy for boys, 
Aoyama College for young men and the 
Aoyama Theological School for young 
men and women. In the last had been 
merged, previously, the Higgins Memo- 
rial Bible Training School of Yokohama 
and the Bible department of Kwassui Jo 
Gakko. 

The special English department of the 
girls’ school, three years above high 
school, was merged in 1920 with the 
higher departments of other Christian 
schools for girls in the Woman’s Christian 
College of Japan. 

In the Aoyama Gakuin, Miss Alberta 
B. Sprowles acts as dean of women. Miss 
Sprowles, who went first to Japan in 1906 
from the Philadelphia Branch, was ap- 
pointed principal of the Aoyama Girls 
School in 1914 and has directed its work 
during the last twenty years. 

In 1933 Dr. Ishizaka resigned from the 
presidency after over fifty years at 
Aoyama, and Dr. Yoshimune Abe was 
elected the new president. 

The success of any school may be 
measured best by the character and 
influence of its graduates. Of the 3,275 
alumnae many are teachers but the 
majority are “good wives and wise 
mothers.” In their homes they practise 
the Christian life and demonstrate the 
value of their Christian training. One 
had long hoped and prayed that her 
parents might become Christians. After 
teaching English and musie for several 
years she married a man in consular sery- 
ice —a man not a Christian. After a 
brief married life, death took this beauti- 
ful young woman, when her first child 
was born in a foreign land. A memorial 
service at Aoyama Girls School held 
many years ago is still a vivid memory. 
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Her husband, her baby and her parents 
were baptized at that service — the hus- 
band won to her faith by the beautiful 
Christian life of his young wife. 

The Aoyama woman best known in 
the United States is probably Madam 
Sugimoto, author of those delightful 
books, “A Daughter of the Samurai” 
and “A Daughter of the Narikin’’ — the 
first picturing old Japan and the second 
the new. 

Mrs. Tokuji Komuro, the wife of the 
pastor of the Japanese Methodist Church 
in New York City, whose untiring devo- 
tion to her home and church is known to 
many, is another graduate of the school. 

The first number of the Aoyama Graph 
received recently from Tokyo reports the 
effort of the graduates to raise an endow- 
ment fund of half a million yen. The 
Graph has the following about this school 
from Bishop Welch: 


One of the finest achievements of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is the founding and the 
nurture of Aoyama Gakuin.... 

It is not merely that here in Tokyo is the 
largest Methodist school of its grade outside the 
United States, but that its standing and product 
are so widely and favorably known... . It has had 
a succession of outstanding Christian presidents; 
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its graduates are found in many honorable posi- 
tions in church and in business. . 

As the school goes into its second half-century 
of service to both men and women, under a new 
and splendid president, Dr. Y. Abe, and with in- 
creasing strength, may all the old and noble 
ideals be preserved and exalted. God bless 
Aoyama Gakuin! 


President Abe in his inaugural address 
(1933) spoke as follows of his determina- 
tion to keep Aoyama Gakuin true to its 
Christian principles: 


It is a matter of course that we recognize 
Aoyama Gakuin as a Christian institution. Ever 
since the foundation of the school until today it 
has claimed to stand for Christian education and 
has made it the most characteristic feature of the 
institution. ... In these days when education is 
looked at as a mere business it is never an easy 
task to carry out thoroughly the ideals of Chris- 
tian education. However, I do hereby solemnly 
affirm that I shall respect to the utmost the tradi- 
tional spirit of Aoyama Gakuin, take the difficult 
road instead of the easy one, and thus remain 
unswerving in my allegiance to the fundamental 
principle of Aoyama Gakuin. 


Success to the new president, to fac- 
ulty and students and to the alumni and 
alumnae as they take over with courage 
great responsibility for the future of this 
school! 


The General Executive of 1934 


Ir was good to have a “real”? General 
Executive again. Last year the necessary 
business was transacted by a bare quo- 
tum. Not since the Tulsa meeting of 1932 
had missionaries and delegates gathered 
with the officers and secretaries, and 
brought their share of inspiration. Branch 
presidents and junior superintendents 
were special) guests and went home with 
minds and hearts filled almost to the 
bursting point with new ideas and plans 
and fresh enthusiasm. 

Washington in October is just about 
ideal. Sunny, warm day followed sunny, 
warm day. Roses and dahlias were still 
blooming in the gardens contrasting with 
the green of hedges and the foliage of 
shade trees which were beginning to don 
their brilliant autumn colors. The setting 
for our meeting was ideal. 


Foundry Church, with its adjacent edu- 
cational building, provided ample accom- 
modations and a hospitality which could 
not be excelled. Baltimore Branch women 
were constant in attendance and eager to 
be of service in every possible way, some- 
times achieving what had seemed to be 
impossible. The removal from the city 
of the general chairman, Mrs. Lucius 8. 
Clark, did not seriously hamper the work, 
as her plans had been carefully Jaid. 

Mrs. Carl 8. New of Baltimore, the re- 
tiring Branch president, assumed the 
duties of general chairman and carried on 
graciously and successfully, in spite of a 
double bereavement in the family which 
occurred just before the public meeting 
began. The new president, Mrs. J. M. M 
Gray, was in constant attendance and 
gave a dinner for the other Branch presi- 
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dents, eight of whom were present. The 
two absentees were represented at the 
councils by delegates. 

The world citizenship committee, with 
three members from Evanston present, 
made the most of their opportunities with 
the Branch presidents, who are ex-officio 
members of the committee. Our Society 
should this year exert a powerful influence 
for the cause of good citizenship the world 
around. The committee’s work was 
greatly aided by the address of Miss 
Jeannette Rankin, first congresswoman 
and now on the staff of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War. 

The whole eleven Branches sent their 
junior superintendents for their first con- 
ference with Mrs. McKibben, secretary of 
junior work. Matters of interest and im- 
portance were discussed in detail. The 
presence of the editor of the Junior 
Friend, Mrs. James H. Lewis, will of 
necessity increase the interest in the for- 
tunes of this beloved child of our Society. 


Tue Maxe-UP OF THE 
GENERAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Every year the local reporters are sur- 
prised at the magnitude of the work and 
the importance of the voting done by so 
small a number of women. The voting 
body consists of less than sixty women, of 
whom each Branch sends four — corre- 
sponding and home base secretaries and 
two delegates. General officers and special 
secretaries complete the number. 

But these do not comprise all of those 
who are present and taking an active part 
in the meetings. The question, ‘‘When 
is an Executive not an Executive?”’ brings 
the quick response, ‘‘When there are no 
missionaries.””’ Their costumes attract 
attention and they are never loath to 
devote themselves to interesting women 
who speak to them. Two Africa mission- 
aries wore cost mes not often seen. The 
costumes of Bulgaria and Sumatra were of 
great interest, while the better known ones 
never fail to receive attention. Someone 
remarked that the Indian saris this year 
were exceptionally beautiful and becom- 
ing. One Japan missionary obligingly 
removed her obi and put it on again, 
demonstrating the method described in 
the October Frrenp. The report on the 
last morning showed that seventy-six 
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missionaries had registered during the 
session. 

All the nine general officers were at 
Washington and all were reélected, with 
only a change in vice-presidents which 
makes Mrs. Lindsay vice-president-at- 
large and Mrs. Mead vice-president in 
charge of the Home Department, as Mrs. 
Lindsay felt it necessary to be relieved of 
her heavy duties. Mrs. H. E. Woolever 
was present for only a part of the public 
meetings, owing to her husband’s illness. 
Mrs. J. D. Bragg proved a satisfactory 
substitute. 

There were some unfamiliar faces in the 
Foreign and Home Departments, and 
some old friends were sorely missed. Mrs. 
L. L. Townley has resigned as secretary of 
the Foreign Department and her place 
was taken by Mrs. Franklin L. Reed of 
Westfield, N. J. Ill health has compelled 
the resignation of Mrs. C. W. Henderson, ° 
who is succeeded by Mrs. C. H. Van 
Meter of Portland, Oregon, as correspond- 
ing secretary of Columbia River Branch. 
In the absence of Mrs. F. E. Baker of 
Northwestern Branch and Mrs. C. C. 
Peale of Cincinnati Branch (at that time 
in the Philippines) Mrs. Avann and Mrs. 
Starr, the Branch treasurer, represented 
Mrs. Baker; and Mrs. C. D. Laylin, assist- 
ant corresponding secretary of Cincinnati 
Branch, with Miss Lillian Hoffman, 
treasurer, represented Mrs. Peale. 

The Home Department has one new 
member, Mrs. E. Guy Cutshall of Lincoln, 
Neb., who takes the place from which 
Mrs. Wolfe has found it necessary to 
resign. Mrs. Wolfe was at Washington, 
however, helping her successor to become 
accustomed to the work. 


Goop News 


The good news which was not made 
public until the closing session is far too 
good to be held over to the end of this 
report. So here it is. . 

There was an increase over last year in 
Branch receipts. Consequently there will 
be no further cut in current work on the 
field, as had been feared. No cut! If that 
brings a thrill of joy to us, what must it 
mean to the missionaries and indigenous 
workers on the field! 

Furthermore, the appointment of four 
new missionaries was authorized. Of 
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these, three are doctors, imperatively 
needed in India. 

This may mean little to those who know 
only that we used to send numbers of 
missionaries every year. They do not 
know that for a time we had to refuse 
even to grant furloughs or return to the 
field, because we could not pay traveling 
expenses. Four missionaries were com- 
missioned two years ago and none last 
year, though one doctor was sent. An- 
other goes this year and furloughs are 
being granted, while happy-faced mis- 
sionaries were almost singing with joy 
that they were to be permitted to return 
to the people who so sorely need them. 

Who wonders that this was a joyful 
General Executive? 


THE PROGRAM 


Suppose we run through the program, 
whose cover suggests a brown stone wall 
with a door opening on long, hand- 
wrought hinges. 

Reports of committees and departments 
filled Wednesday morning, and were of 
unusual interest. More reports in the 
afternoon were followed by a devotional 
address by Miss Harriett Watson of 
China and this by the memorial service 
and the Holy Communion. The last was 
conducted by Bishop McDowell and local 
clergymen. That Mrs. McDowell was re- 
membered with thanks to God for her 
life, during this and other services, will be 
understood by the many who loved her. 

Eight missionaries who have died dur- 
ing the past year were named in our last 
issue. T'wo other names were added at 
Washington. Josephine Stahl, of India, 
_ passed on during the first week of October 
and Amy G. Lewis on October 10, the 
first day of the department meetings. 
Both had retired from active service. 
Miss Lewis had been for a number of 
years the secretary of the general office in 
New York and was known and loved by 
all the missionaries to whom she rendered 
much service and many courtesies. 

On Wednesday evening came the an- 
nual reports of secretary and treasurer 
and an address on “Doors” by Bishop 
Edwin Holt Hughes. The usual introduc- 
tion of missionaries brought to the plat- 
form seventy-eight whose terms of service 
aggregated about one thousand years. If 
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Miss Lydia Trimble, who was in the city, 
had been on the platform her forty-five 
years would have brought it well beyond 
the thousand. 

Some features of the Thursday program 
were a demonstration showing a medical 
clinic in China and the presentation of 
“Eiffectual Doors of Service” in China by 
missionaries and by Dr. Lucy Wang, 
president of Hwa Nan College. Dr. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield gave ‘‘The Chal- 
lenge of Village Womanhood” from his 
expert acquaintance with rural problems. 
Miss Wang also spoke on ‘Chinese 
Womanhood.” Another clinic, this one 
from the Philippines, preceded the presen- 
tation of ‘‘Open Doors” in the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Sumatra, Africa andNorth 
Africa. An innovation was the hour given 
to ‘Workable Plans in Your Hand,” 
when Mrs. H. M. LeSourd showed many 
varieties of methods. 

In the evening a historical play, ‘‘ At the 
Hermit’s Gates,”’ excellently presented by 
students of the American University, 
called attention to the sixtieth anni- 
versary of Christianity in Korea. This 
was held in the drama room, while an 
overflow meeting in the sanctuary was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Robert E. Brown of 
Wuhu, China. 

Friday brought more fascinating meth- 
ods by Mrs. LeSourd, more reports, a talk 
by Miss Margaret Wrong on literature for 
Africa, a missionary symposium on “ Edu- 
cation Swings Doors Wide in India,” 
‘““More Unbarred Doors” in India, Korea 
and Burma, ‘‘Doors of Relief” by Rev. 
T. C. Wu of the work for lepers in China, 
and a masterly address on “‘The Chal- 
lenge of Communism to Christian Mis- 
sions” by Dr. John A. Mackay of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions. This 
was also the night of the young people’s 
banquet in another church. 

Saturday was another day crowded 
with good things. One of these was the 
presentation of Forward Movement Plans 
in a beautiful and dignified pageant con- 
ducted by Miss Lulie P. Hooper and Mrs. 
Charles H. Evans, in which was used a 
reproduction of the open door of our 
achievement poster. During her time for 
reporting the Wesleyan Service Guild 
Mrs. English introduced Miss Jeannette 
Rankin. “Through Open Doors” we 
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saw bits of the Society’s work in Japan, 
Latin America and Europe. The chil- 
dren’s rally brought hundreds of eager 
youngsters and a colorful procession of 
missionaries. The Wesleyan Service Guild 
had a conference and a supper. 

Saturday evening brought the long- 
anticipated Japan evening when the wav- 
ing of Japanese flags greeted Miss Michi 
Kawai, widely known Japanese woman 
and author of ‘‘ Japanese Women Speak,”’ 
and Miss Yosho Saito, whom Bishop 
Lowe likened to a nightingale and then 
corrected himself by saying, ‘‘ No, she’s a 
skylark.”” A skylark she is, with a voice 
that soars up to the very heavens. 

On Sunday morning at the regular 
church service, a sermon on “‘ Intercession 
and the Open Door” was preached by Dr. 
Thomas Ferrier Hulme, eminent English 
preacher. In the afternoon, for the first 
time in many years, there was no service 
of commission for outgoing missionaries 
—for only one missionary was going. 
When we again have a public meeting, 
two years from now, we confidently ex- 
pect that our income will have grown so 
that a number of missionaries may be 
commissioned. 

The church was filled on Sunday eve- 
ning, when the closing public meeting of 
the General Executive was held. Mr. 
Justin Lawrie and his fine vested choir, 
with a guest soloist and the magnificent 
organ, brought unforgettable music. Miss 
Kawai conducted the devotional service 
and Miss Saito sang two hymns. The 
“Procession of the Quilts,”’ announced on 
the program, was explained and a long 
line of missionaries passed through the 
aisles singing “Bringing in the quilts.”’ 
They were draped in beautiful quilts 
made and presented to them by the Hos- 
pital Guild. Bishop Titus Lowe preached 
on ‘‘The Challenge of Open Doors.’ The 
choir sang the ‘Hallelujah Chorus” 
which has become the customary closing 
of a General Executive Meeting, and the 
public session of 1934 was over. 

At the Post-Executive meeting on 
Monday morning the voting members and 
a surprisingly large number of mission- 
aries and others gathered for final reports 
and unfinished business. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected. The treasurer 
announced the receipts for the year and 
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gave the “good news” we have already 
passed on to you. Ina beautiful service of 
consecration the appropriations for the 
year were announced by the Branch secre- 
taries. Miss Carrie Carnahan led our 
hearts to the throne of God, far above all 
earthly things, in a closing prayer — and 
the General Executive Committee Meet- 
ing stood adjourned. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


So much for the bare skeleton of the 
program. Even this may show that there 
was much of interest and no wasted time. 
But it is the bits from note-book pages, 
clothing the bare bones, which after all 
give the spirit of the meeting. Regret- 
tably, space limitations prevent the 
wholesale quotations which one would like 
to include. It is necessary to pick and 
choose. If you do not find here what you 
want, consult the Hxecutive Daily. 

We could not, if we would, forget the 
many courtesies shown us. The hostesses, 
constantly in attendance, have been 
mentioned. But the dainty teas every 
afternoon during the preliminary meet- 
ings; the big bright-colored bags with 
their stenciled reproductions of the Cap- 
itol dome, which held badges and gifts, 
and were large enough for notebooks and 
purses and all the impedimenta with 
which the ordinary woman loads herself 
down — even to her knitting; the fruit 
and flowers put in our rooms at the 
Roosevelt Hotel; the lunches served in 
the dining room because Foundry Church 
is not in the section where restaurants 
abound; the sight-seeing drives which 
gave many their first view of the coun- 
try’s historic shrines; the Oriental Tea 
at the American University; the teas at 
the Japanese and Chinese legations to 
which were invited the missionaries from 
those countries and a few others; the — 
but we must stop somewhere; why not 
right here? 

Bishop McDowell and pastors of the 
city led the noontide Quiet Hour, bring- 
ing helpful and inspiring messages. 

The young people’s banquet was a 
most attractive affair. The large hall 
was filled to capacity, the tables were 
beautifully decorated, the tide of appre- 
ciation and interest ran high and lasting 

(Continued on page 425) 
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Broadcasting in China, Too 
By MABEL R. NOWLIN, Changli; China 


THE LARGEST broadcasting station in 
Asia, and the third largest in the world, 
has recently been opened by the Chinese 
Government in Nanking. The wave- 
length is such that it can be heard at a 
distance of three thousand miles. A circle 
of this radius, with Nanking as the 
center, includes Irkutsk, Chita, Delhi, 
Calcutta, Burma, Sumatra, New Guinea 
and the Caroline Islands. So, friends 
from any of these places — just tune in! 

What are you likely to hear? The pro- 
gram from 8.00 a.m. till 9.00 p.m. includes 
the news (broadcast in Mandarin spoken 
with a South China accent), lectures and 
musical numbers. Both Ginling College 
girls glee club and the girls of Methodist 
Hui Wen High School have sung on the 
programs. The subject of one of the half- 
hours of English broadcast was ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Foundations of World Peace,” 
given by a professor of Nanking Theo- 
logical Seminary. At the invitation of the 
Chinese Government, messages from such 
Christian institutions are being sent 
farther and wider than we have any way 
of estimating. ‘‘Ye shall be my wit- 
nesses”’ over the radio, to places where 
no inissionary has ever been. 

Nor is this the only new way the new- 
old message is being told in China. 
Within the past three years, the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Edu- 
cation has made a survey of religious 
education in the Chinese church. On the 
basis of the findings, advance is being 
made, especially along the line of new 
literature for young people, for children, 
for Christianizing the home, and for rural 
life. In all of this the W. F. M. S. is 
taking an active share. The Wesleyan 
Service Guild is financing the production 
of the new character building readers for 
children. From the ranks of the W. F. 
M. S. missionaries come one of the secre- 
taries of the national committee, and 
many of those doing creative work on 
material for all ages. New Sunday school 
material is being wrought out experi- 
mentally by interdenominational groups 
of men and women, some of whom are 
Chinese, some Westerners. The product 


of such groups is superior to anything 
that could be done without this bringing 
together of the gifts and experience of 
men and women of this variety of race 
and denomination. In this new creation 
which emerges from the pooled thought 
and prayer and experience of such groups, 
we sense an answer to Christ’s prayer, 
“That they may be one.” 

Since the visit of Dr. Stanley Jones the 
past autumn, a fresh impetus has been 
given to evangelistic work. To each of 
the ten cities where Dr. Jones spoke were 
sent church leaders from the surrounding 
areas for training and observation in soul- 
winning method and message. With his 
characteristic insight, Dr. Jones inter- 
preted Jesus Christ as he stands in the 
midst of the problems of China today, 
truly the Way, the Truth and Life, in 
reference to them all. One of Dr. Jones’s 
suggestions was that in each church there 
be a group of people studying how to be 
more efficient and effective evangelists, 
both for winning individuals and for 
Christianizing the social conditions about 
them. Thus instead of a local church 
being the preaching place for the pastor 
only, it would become a place where the 
congregation was fully sharing in actively 
making known by word and deed the 
“imperishable message.”” Do you think 
such a plan would work in American 
churches? Why? 

With gathering momentum mass edu- 
cation is moving in our churches. The 
thousand character readers of Dr. James 
Yen are being used, with supplementary 
material on the Christian message, child 
training and hygiene. It is the aim that 
such material be not only within the 
literacy comprehension of this thousand 
character level, but that it be expressed 
in the thought forms and spicy sayings of 
these ‘‘farmers of forty centuries.’’ Last 
year in one Methodist conference three 
thousand were in such classes. Most of 
these classes were taught by volunteer 
teachers. As a field for evangelism and 
for developing lay leadership such classes 
offer unlimited opportunity. 

The League of Nations Commission on 
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Education, which visited China recently, 
strongly recommended more vocational 
training. A similar recommendation was 
made by the Laymen’s Inquiry. Here 
and there mission schools are carrying 
on agricultural and industrial- training, 
mothercraft and normal training. More 
study is needed as to how to make educa- 
tion meet the needs of Chinese life and 
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how to develop and improve local indus- 
tries as well as introduce others. We 
must have teachers of vocational training 
and home economics as well as practical 
social science workers. Surely He who 
himself worked as a carpenter for thirty 
years will help us with the guidance and 
the missionaries needed for this task, as 
we approach it in his spirit. 


Undaunted ae Difficulties 


By MARY N. PEARSON, Mexico City, Mexico 


Vacation! The very word brings up 
the picture of happy youngsters laughing, 
playing and enjoying life to the full. Such 
a gala time! Here in Mexico City it is 
not only a gala time because it means 
vacation from school duties but also be- 
cause it falls in a gala month—the 
month of December — with festivities 
beginning nine days before Christmas 
and lasting into January. What child 
wouldn’t be happy under such circum- 
stances? 

Vacation for us at Ixtacalco, however, 
meant not a vacation from all serious 
tasks, but the work of a Daily Vacation 
Bible School along with the fun of holiday 
festivities. 

Ixtacalco is in reality on the outskirts 
of the city, but it has all the earmarks of 
the country. A vacation school pre- 
sented problems. A convenient place to 
meet and sufficient materials with which 
to work were not apparent. What mir- 
acles can be wrought, however, when 
folks have a desire to accomplish some- 
thing! The ground space for the school 
and the shelter from the sun we owed 
to the kindness and labor of a woman 
of the church who loaned the land and 
made the shelter that we might have a 
place to work. It was a rose garden but 
the bushes were dug up and transplanted 
elsewhere. This erstwhile rose garden 
became a garden for the nurturing of 
human roses. Four small posts — tree 
trunks — were put into the ground about 
three yards apart and the top was covered 
with cornstalks. Old planks balanced on 
boxes served as seats for the older chil- 
dren, while the little tots sat on petates 
(grass mats) on the ground. The opening 


and closing exercises for the entire group 
and the classes for the younger group 
were held under this canopy of corn- 
stalks. The classes for the older group 
were held under a tree in another part 
of the grounds. 

What is a school without music? Like 
a robot, that acts but lacks life. A piano 
or organ was out of the question in our 
makeshift school, but a zither not only 
was sufficiently loud for our little place 
but was an added attraction because few 
of the children had ever seen one before. 
The materials for handwork were pictures 
from old magazines which the little tots 
pasted on cheap paper and made into 
booklets, and mud found on the place 
which the older children made into 
models of various kinds. These models, 
after several weeks of baking in the sun, 
were as hard as bricks. 

The young pastor of the church, who 
had had no previous experience in such 
work, had begged su servidora (your 
servant), which means myself, to act as 
director. This I did, while he had charge 
of the older group and Enriqueta Elizar- 
raras of the younger one. 

Oftentimes the older girl in a family 
takes care of the baby or little tots. In 
order to take advantage of the school 
several older girls came, bringing a baby 
or tiny brother or sister. The regular 
attendants at the school ranged in ages 
from six months to fifteen years, with 
daily visitors—fond mothers, though 
mostly grandmothers, who I’m _ sure 
gained much benefit from the Bible 
lessons and simple stories. 

After five weeks of work in Bible, hand- 

(Continued on page 426) 


THE SNOWLIKE CHRIST 


God sends his white stars to the earth 
And so He sent His Son, 

The gift from heaven of priceless worth, 
His holy, spotless One. 


The snowflakes cover mud and grime 
With robes of sparkling light; 

And so He covers all our sins 
And makes our darkness bright. 


And when they melt, the thirsty ground 
Drinks in refreshment sweet; 

So, when He died, His life we found 
To make our lives complete. 


Oh, how shall we our thanks express 
For Thy transcendent Gift? 

Help us each other’s lives to bless, 
Each other’s loads to lift. 


— Grace Elnora Uhler in the 
“Christian Advocate.” 


Open the Door at Christmas 


Some of us listened intently as the speaker 
told the story “If He Had Not Come.” 
With the child we sorrowed — with him 
we-rejoiced as he found that it was a 
dream and the Christ Child had come. 

Some of us have been teaching in 


_ehurch school the ever-new story of his 


coming and have brought anew our offer- 


ings of devotion and praise and thankful- 


ness, to lay at his feet. 

Soon the chimes will be ringing in our 
church towers to usher in the day of his 
birth. Organs will peal forth the story; 
choirs will emulate the angel chorus in 
singing the joyful tidings, ‘“The Lord is 
come!” 

Shall not we who love those children of 
our Lord who have not yet come to know 
him, but whose only gods are idols of 
wood and stone — shall not we make to 
him a gift commensurate with the gifts 
we make to our friends on his birthday? 

A gift to open the doors of the non- 
Christian world would be a gift to him 
and would bring others into his light, to 
swell the chorus: “‘Joy to the world! Let 
earth receive her King.” 
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A Christian Cathedral, a Mohammedan 

Mosque, 2 Museum 
The Mosque of St. Sophia in old Con- 
stantinople, built as a Christian church 
and later made into a Mohammedan 
mosque, is now being converted into a 
museum. Byzantine mosaics, hidden for 
nearly five hundred years behind Islamic 
whitewash, are now being restored. In 
the New York Times, P. W. Wilson re- 
minds us that: 

Vivid with mysticism and massacre, with 
rapture and riot, with dedication and desecra- 
tion, the story of this church-mosque, starting 
in 532, covers almost exactly fourteen centuries 
and it may be told in three chapters. 

First, the building of a structure which, to this 
day, is regarded as a miracle of audacious 
design. Second, the unforgettable scene in the 
year 1453, when the great cathedral, like the 
city itself, was violated by the invading Moslems 
and stripped of its ornaments. Third, the long 
and picturesque use of the cathedral as a mosque, 
second only in prestige to Mecca itself. 


In building the cathedral one hundred 
master builders and ten thousand work- 
men were employed for five years. They 
were paid in silver every night. There is 
a tradition that an angel guarded the 
tools of the artisans and that when the 
city slept unseen hands hurried on the 
construction. It was intended to surpass 
Solomon’s temple in its splendor. 

The dome of St. Sophia is notable be- 
cause its circumference is inscribed in a 
large square: 

So radiant with light is this dome withits 

forty-eight windows, so independent of support 
does it appear, that it seemed to those who saw 
it centuries ago to be suspended from heaven 
itself by a golden chain. The devout whispered 
that holy relics had been built into the spreading 
vault. The Moslems are sure that they included 
a hair of the Prophet. 
Just why this relic should have been 
built into a Christian church it is hard 
for us to understand —so we may be 
pardoned if we dovbt it. Furthermore, 
the date of Mohammed’s birth is given 
as about 570. 

On May 29, 1548, the Turks, after a 
long siege, entered Constantinople. The 
sultan arrived, threw earth over his head 
and prostrated himself before the altar 
of the Christian church. Then, at his 
command, a mullah ascended the pulpit, 
and the great building was filled with 
the Moslem call — “Great is Allah, the 
merciful, the compassionate.” 
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The glories of St. Sophia as a Byzantine 
cathedral were removed, the mosaics were 
covered with whitewash or veiled with 
canopies and the place was reduced to the 
mournful simplicity of a Mohammedan 
mosque. Even the Christian cross on the 
great bronze doors was transformed into 
a trident. 


There is an exquisite pulpit where every 
Friday the mullah recited the Koran and, since 
the mosque is spoil of war, the holy man used 
always to pray with a drawn sword in his hand. 
Four minarets “have been raised by the sultans. 
They stand as sentinels around the captive 
cathedral, and at the appointed hour there has 
been heard from ,one of them the call to prayer. 


For nearly five centuries Moslem wor- 
ship was conducted in the structure. 


A voice intoned the liturgy of Islam. Sud- 
denly the multitude rose in long lines of military 
parade. Suddenly every forehead dropped to the 
pavement. The voice ceased. There was silence, 
broken only by the faint splash of the fountain 
in the forecourt — unless it may be that the 
echo of long hushed anthems still extolled the 
majestic Figure which can be seen at times dimly 
looming behind the whitewash through the 
shadows of humiliation. 


And now a new atmosphere pervades 
the ancient splendor. The modern Turk 
discards many ancient customs along with 
his characteristic costume and the veils 
of his women, and decrees that the most 
magnificent museum in the world shall 
supersede the Christian cathedral and the 
Mohammedan mosque. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


JANUARY 


1 Pugh, Ada E., Malaya. 

2 Wilson, Frances R., China. 

4 French, Clara M., Manly, Marian E., M.D. 
and Wells, Annie M., China; Hayes, Vir- 
ginia, Philippines. 

5 Nelson, Caroline E., India. 

8 Loucks, Blanche H., Korea. 

9 Bradley, Edna I., India; ete Olive I., 
Japan; Royce, Edith M., Korea. 

10 Cole, Marion R. ., China; Ebersale, Stella, 


Burma. 
11 Challis, Grace M. and Hannah, Mary L., 
India; Swearer, Mrs. Lillian’ M., Korea 
12 Eide, Mary L., China. 
13 Snavely, Gertrude A., Korea. 
14 Bishop, Beulah V. and Means, Alice, India. 
16 Hall, Ada B., Korea; Whitney, Alice E., 
Africa. 
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17 Boles, Lulu A., Holder, Edna and Richard- 
son, Faithe, India. 

19 Collins, Mary D., Japan; Kleinhenn, Flor- 
ence E., M alaya; Seeck, Margaret, China. 

20 Redinger, "June E., Dutch "East Indies. 

22 Lauck, Ada ‘ee India. 

23 Tubbs, Lulu, ’ Africa; Warner, Emma E., 


India. 
24 Danskin, Elsie M., Nevitt, Jane EH. and 
Parsons, L. Maude, China; Ericson, 


Judith, India. 

26 Bair, Blanche R., Korea. 

27 Burmeister, Margaret, Japan; Halverstadt, 
Harriet 8 China; Perry, Ella, India; 
Warner, Ruth V., Mexico. 

28 Bragg, Jessie A., Gill, Mrs. Mary Wilson, 
Everley, Garnet M. and Kinzly, Kath- 
erine M., India. 

29 Highbaugh, Irma, Mann, Mary and Twinem, 
J. Marguerite, China. 

30 Byler, Gertrude M., Japan; 
Katherine M. , South America. 
(Addresses given in October FRIEND) 


BERS 


Personal Mention 

During the last week of October the 
following missionaries sailed for India: 
Misses Fern Carter, Elma M. Chalson, 
Faith Clark, Helen Fehr, Ruth Larson 
(who is soon to be married), Mabel and 
Margaret Morgan and Ethel Palmer. With 
one party went Mr. and Mrs. Calvin G. 
Keyhoe, going to visit their daughter, 
Miss Katherine Keyhce. — 

Early in November, Miss Ethel Whiting 
sailed for India, to take up her duties as 
treasurer for India, and Miss Ethel Wallace 
for England, en route to China. 

Miss Frances Culley arrived home from 
China on October 4, after travelling 
through Europe with Miss Rhoda Burde- 
shaw, who arrived on October 15. 

Miss Elsie M. Ross wrote from Nadiad, 
India, that she planned to sail for fur- 
lough on November 26, 1934. 

Miss Marian Warner arrived on Octo- 
ber 19 and went almost directly to 
General Executive. 

Miss Cilicia L. Cross sailed for Africa 


on October 31. 
Happenings Here and There 


A pearl fisher off the coast of Darwin, 
Australia, has found a pearl valued at 
$7,500. It is said to be perfect and weighs 
seventy-two grains. The largest pearl 
ever found in Darwin waters, and found 
only accidentally, was valued at $10,000. 


Donahue, 


1934 


Many people consider whooping cough 
harmless but inconvenient. They may be 
interested in the statement that the 
annual death rate from that disease in 
the United States is 6,000. 

Dwellers in hot countries, who sigh for 
a little snow, may find consolation in 
reading that the removal of the-unusually 
heavy snows in this country throughout 
last winter cost the nation almost $2,000,- 
000,000. This exceeded the cost in the 
previous winter by more than $5,000,000. 

Excavations in the area laid out for a 
new airport in Stockholm have disclosed 
a Viking burial ground. 

A new industry in Arnheim Land, 
Northern Australia, is expected to furnish 
crocodile skins for women’s footwear. 

The soap plant of Mexico and Colorado, 
when its roots are placed in water, forms 
suds like soap, which can be used in 
washing. 

It is amusing to be informed that when 
baby carriages were first introduced on 
the streets of New York, in 1848, they 
_were denounced as a menace to pedes- 
trians. 

- More than $90,000,000 are invested in 
moving picture studios in this country. In 
the world there are about 60,000 motion 
picture theaters in operation, two-thirds 
of which exhibit sound pictures. 

Chemists have produced a concentrated 
apple juice that can be mixed with water 
to make a drink tasting like fresh apple 
juice. 

An invention to enable humans to fly 
is reported from Moscow. It is shaped 
like a sea gull without a head, and is 
propelled by the flyer’s hands and feet. 
The inventor says this will not be difficult 
and experts declare the invention to be 
practicable. Plans are being made for 
mass production of the planes. 

A remotely located town in Austria has 
a new method of sending mail through the 
air. An engineer has made rockets of 
light metal, thoroughly reinforced, by 
means of which mail is delivered to an- 
other town and thence forwarded by the 
regular mail system. At latest reports 
mail has been delivered according to 
schedule, by these rockets, without loss 
or delay. 
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An English scientist has invented a 
telephone instrument which is like a box 
set on a desk. The device is fitted with a 
microphone and loud speaker and the 
occupant of the desk on which it reposes 
carries on a conversation merely by talk- 
ing at this device. 


Undaunted by Difficulties 
(Continued from page 422) 

work and music — with games thrown in 
for good measure — the fiesta de clausura 
(closing program) was held. Maria, Juan, 
Isabel, Manuel and all the rest recited 
the passages of scripture and sang the 
songs they had learned during the period 
and presented a simple tableau. Needless 
to say, the parents were proud of their 
children. There are so few occasions of 
this sort in the country places that the 
people appreciate them all the more. 

Some of the children had never been 
in an evangelical group before and 
through the interest aroused by the work 
of the school they have become regular 
attendants at the Sunday school and 
church services and are interesting the 
parents. Through the Daily Vacation 
Bible School and social work we are trying 
to reach those whom it is not possible to 
reach through regular church services, 
but who, by these means, may be even- 
tually won for the Master. Like Paul we 
wish to be “all things to all men,” that we 


may win some. 


The General Executive Meeting 
(Continued from page 420) 
impressions were made on young minds. 
Washington young people are to be con- 
gratulated that Mrs. Shover has gone to 

live among them. 

The music was a notable part of the 
program. Missionaries, so starved for 
good music on the field, were fervent in 
their appreciation of it. Organists, solo- 
ists and choirs from different churches 
deserve our thanks for the help and 
enjoyment so generously given. 

The presentations of work on the field, 
by missionaries, was given in unusually 
attractive fashion. It is not so many 

(Continued on page 429) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


The Star of Bethlehem 


In Numbers we find the Star promised: 
“There shall come a Star out of Jacob,” 
Jesus Christ, the Messiah, the true Star 
filling the earth with its brightness; ‘‘The 
root and offspring of David, and the 
bright and morning Star.” The magi 
came guided by “his star,’”’ which they 
saw in the east, to the birthplace of our 
Lord. “‘When they saw the star they re- 
joiced with great joy,” they “fell down 
and worshipped,” and they ‘presented 
gifts.’ We of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society have seen this Star, and 
know its leadings; we are rejoicing with 
great joy, and we know the blessedness of 
our stewardship to all mankind. 

Sing the Christmas hymns all through 
December. There are many. “Joy to the 
world, the Lord is come,” and “‘Watch- 
man tell us of the night,” are two of the 
best. With the latter have two stewards 
represent the traveller and the watch- 
man; the traveller asking the questions, 
the watchman answering: 

The Traveller: ‘‘What are the signs of 
promise?” 

Watchman: “Jesus, the glory-beaming 
Star, brings hope and joy to all the world, 
fulfilling the promises given to Israel.” 

Traveller: ‘Tell us more of the night.” 

Watchman: “ Blessedness and light and 
peace and truth follow the course of the 
Star among those who follow it.” 

Traveller: ““What about the extent of 
this Star’s influence; will it shine in Pales- 
tine alone?”’ 

Watchman: “This Star belongs to the 
ages; the whole earth is helped by its 
beams. The radiance of the Star will de- 
stroy darkness and doubt and bring peace 
to the world. ‘Lo, the Son of God is 
come.’ ”’ 

“Like stars our tapers softly glow and gleam 
With steady light, while making bright the place 
Within the circle where the rays shine forth. 

If we, as stewards, give as God would wish 

Of wealth of service and of earnest prayer, 

Our light would shine and glorify this world 
And change so many things that now exist. 


Oh, may there come to us a vision clear 
Of stewardship that God’s approval meets!’’ 


Mrs. S. A. WATERMAN. 


Fellow-Workers for the Truth 
ADVENTURES IN SHARING 


The Christian Century carried the story 
of a longshoreman who was doing picket 
duty during the recent strike on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Before the strike there were three cate- 
gories of pay for longshoremen, ranging 
from fifty-five cents to eighty-five cents 
per hour. When work piled up and the 
hours were long, some would get as much 
as $175 to $200 a month, but most of the 
men received less than $100 a month. 

Said this tall roughneck with a genial 
smile, “I couldn’t kick much. I was get- 
ting two hundred a month and better. 
But I knew me buddies was gettin’ next 
to nuthin’ in some cases. When they went 
out, I went out, and now we’re demandin’ 
equality. That means less for me, but 
who wants to be livin’ at the expense of 
his pals? I won’t work so many hours. I 
won’t get so much cash. But I know I 
done the right thing. It’s just human.” 

This man’s sense of humanity and of 
loyalty to his comrades seems to have car- 
ried him farther along the way of the 
sharing life than many of us have come 
who call ourselves Christians. 

True sharing is certainry not doling out 
in charity what we feel we can spare with- 
out interfering too much with our own 
comfort, or giving what we feel we owe to 
God. It goes far deeper than that. It 
carries with it the idea of fellowship, of 
putting ourselves on an equality with the 
one with whom we share. 

It is this sort of sharing that will event- 
ually lift humanity out of its economic 
distresses, that will provide equal privilege 
for all, that will prove the genuineness of 
our purpose to follow Christ, that will 
bring the world to his feet. 

We must be willing to make ourselves 
one with all humanity, to share their pain 
and want and struggle until we can all 
rise together into the fulness of life. 

Are we willing to go as far as this long- 
shoreman wenot in our adventures in 
sharing? 


Gaia ws 
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Seo YO UN G PEOP LE 


Mrs. John C. Shover, 3816 Calvert Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Last Year’s Work 


The review of the year’s work caused one 
superintendent to exclaim, “‘There are so 
many encouraging features being revealed 
by the compiling of the annual record and 
comparing it with last year, that I am 
thrilled.”” The rest agree with her. The 
47,723 members were a busy group. They 
raised $97,282.31 which is an increase of 
$9,346.97 in total giving over last year. 
The Thank-Offering was $18,548.75. This 
is a decrease from former years. We hope 
to stress this fund more in the coming 
year. Field support items are increasing 
in amount, showing an emphasis on sal- 
aries and support of native workers. 

Many thrilling experiences grew out of 
summer school contacts. There is space 
to mention just one. A Christian Japa- 
nese girl studying in this country helped 
one of our promising American girls to a 
personal experience of God. The American 
girl said it meant so much to her that mis- 
sionaries had gone to Japan so that she in 
turn might receive the gift of the Spirit. 
- Northwestern Branch reported the high- 
est -per cent of goals won. One hundred 
seventy-four societies reached all the goals 
along the way to a Class A society. The 
national award goes to this Branch with 
Philadelphia Branch a close second. 


This Year’s Helps 


Two new booklets containing five dem- 
onstrations each have been provided, and 
should be of practical help to the program 
chairman. A manual for district coun- 
selors gives guidance to these new officers 
and should make easier the task of supply- 
ing these leaders. A new recognition serv- 
ice is ready. The large blue membership 
card, given to the girl when she pays her 
dues, is a reminder of the Standard Bearer 
code. 

‘Particular emphasis this year will be 
put on the spiritual life, in which may be 
found the eternal values that young people 
are seeking in earnest. The new standard 


of excellence poster pictures this purpose. 
The roadway on which all nations travel 
leads to the kingdom of God. The song 
for the year expresses this attitude: 
‘“‘O Master, let me walk with thee, 
In lowly paths of service free . 


In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong.’ 


A Message from Camp Friendship, 
Jamestown, New York 


I had never heard of Camp Friendship 
until it was decided that another girl from 
my church and myself should attend. 
Preparations were immediately made and 
I found myself surrounded by seventy 
faces I had never seen and knew nothing 
of, to live with them for ten days, learn 
their dispositions, and make friends with 
them. The campus was beautiful, shaded 
by century-old trees and dotted with 
quaint gas lights which, with the aid of a 
beautiful moon, furnished the only light 
after the sun had sunk behind one of the 
grand miniature mountains surrounding 
us. 

But the real thrill was the personifying 
of the name, ‘‘Camp Friendship.” How 
easily and how deeply friendships sprang 
up, real Christian friendships. They were 
girls you could laugh with, play with and 
pray with; light hearted girls, serious girls, 
they were something real, scoffing all 
sham. 

The idea of faculty at a summer camp 
meant not schooling and discipline but 
guidance and inspiration. Women who 
have found it not only worth while but 
thrilling to devote their lives to spiritual 
guidance, some to girls here in America 
who have all the advantages in the world 
or, like our dear Mrs. Hollister who has 
devoted her life to those dragged down 
and trampled on, shut in,:and shut out 
little Chinese sisters of ours. 

It’s all worthwhile, girls, impressive, 
fun, inspiring — you’d love it. 

V. Marian Cowan. 
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WESLEYAN 
SERVICE A 


Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Book Suggestions for Christmas Gifts 


“Good wood to burn 
Good friends to greet 

Good books to read 
At Christmas time.” 


“My Neighbor Jesus,” by G. M. Lamsa. 
Harper. $1.50. 

‘Portrait of a° Carpenter,’ by Winifred Kirk- 
land. Scribner. $2.00. 

“Pageant of Chinese History,’’ by Elizabeth 
Seeger. Longmans. $3.00. 

“Along This Way,” by James Weldon John- 
son. Viking Press. $3.50. 

‘“America Must Choose,” by H. A. Wallace. 
World Peace Foundation. $.50. 

“Economy of Abundance,” by Stuart Chase. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

‘Primer for Tomorrow,” by Christian Gauss. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

‘“Russia, Youth and the Present-Day World,” 
by F. E. Williams. Farrar. $2.50. 

“Guide to Civilized Loafing,” by H. A. Over- 
street. Norton. $2.00. 

“The Native’s Return,” by Louis Adamic. 
Harper. $2.75. 

‘‘Silver in the Sun,” by Grace Noll Crowell. 
Published by the author, 719 Lowell Street, 
Dallas, Texas. $1.50. (Also her other collections 
of poems.) 


Fiction 
““FWireweed,” by Mildred Walker. Harcourt. 
$2.50 


‘‘Qppermanns,” by Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking 
Press. .50. 
“The Farm,” by Louis Bromfield. Harper. 


$2.50. 
““The Mother,” by Pearl Buck. Day. $2.50. 
“Oil for the Lamps of China,” by Alice Tisdale 


Hobart. Bobbs. $2.50. 4 
“Bonfire,” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Har- 
court. $2.50. 


‘Joseph and His Brothers,”’ by Thomas Mann. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

‘“Good-bye, Mr. Chips,” by James Hilton. 
Little. $1.25. 

“The Ways of White Folks,” by Langston 
Hughes (short stories). Knopf. $300. 

‘“Mary Peters,’’ by Mary Ellen Chase. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


The books listed below may be purchased for 
one dollar each: 

“‘T Follow the Road,” by Mrs. Anne Byrd Pay- 
son. Abingdon Press. 

‘‘Soul’s Sincere Desire,” by Glenn Clark. 
Atlantic Press. 

“Christ and Human Suffering,” by E. Stanley 
Jones. Abingdon Press. 
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“Tt Can Be Done”’; poems of inspiration, com- 
piled by Joseph Morris & St. Clair Adams. Sully. 
“Christ and Japan,” by Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Friendship Press. 
Mase. TINKHAM. 
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Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 
2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


This column is being written just at the 
close of General Executive. It is worth 
recording that every Branch sent its junior 
superintendent to the Executive. 

Those of you who do the important 
local work may know that in our confer- 
ences we were constantly thinking of you 
and trying to plan so that you could have 
the best possible help from your officers. 
It is this feeling of togetherness which we 
so much need. 

This is the Christmas number. It is to 
be hoped that you will be able to arrange 
a Christmas service or party for the chil- 
dren and older people. It is so very im- 
portant that the children and auxiliary 
members share some experiences during 
the year. 

There are so many ways in which the 
country which we shall be studying this 
year can be made real to the children. 
Consult your “Plan Book” for sugges- 
tions. You should keep your “Junior 
Handbook,” “Information for Leaders” 
and “Plan Book”’ constantly at hand. 

The general secretary closed her report 
with the following poem in the name of 
all you local workers who are carrying on 
so beautifully your work with the little 
children: 

What can I give? 

A lamb, some myrrh, some gold? 

Ah no, the gift I bring to him 

No treasure box can hold. 

A child I bring. 

He Christward grew because I taught; 
My gift is greater far 

Than those the Wise Men brought. 


A child I bring. 
Good will to all shines through his eyes. 
My teaching is the gift I bring; 
I, too, am counted wise. 
—Selected. 
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The General Executive Meeting 
(Continued from page 425) 
years ago that the missionaries from a 


country — say China — sat on the plat- 
form in American clothes while the official 


- correspondent for China read a general 


report of the work done during the year. 
The next step was for the correspondent 
to give part of her time to one or two 
missionaries who spoke briefly, each of 
her special work. Still we had to wait 
until the junior rally to see the costumes. 
But by gradual transition we have 
reached the place where missionaries very 
commonly wear the costumes of their 
countries and by demonstration, round 
table discussion or what-not, tell of the 
work, not in one station but as carried 
on all over the country. Very often this 
year no secretary appeared at all. There 
can be no doubt that the new method is 
a great improvement upon the old. 

During the Saturday morning session, 
on a question of privilege, Miss Clemen- 
tina Butler escorted to the platform and 
out through the Open Door a little lady 
whom she introduced as Dr. Julia Lore 
McGrew. Exactly sixty years before that 
very day Dr. Julia Lore had sailed for 
India, the second medical missionary 
sent out by our Society. She went to 
relieve Dr. Clara Swain at Bareilly. 

Dr. McGrew was garlanded in true 
Indian fashion by Miss Elizabeth Hoge, 
senior India missionary present, in behalf 
of the India missionaries. 

The presentation of Forward Move- 
ment plans has already been spoken of. 
The extension department featured two 
children, one wearing a yellow “sunshine 
bag” and the other carrying a huge star 
to show new members. Four missionaries 
supported by this department spoke 
briefly. Stewardship was effectively pre- 
sented by three young women in the 
beautiful choir robes of Foundry Church 
who stood within the Open Door erected 
upon the platform and lighted the stew- 
ardship candles as missionaries told of 
stewardship practised in Africa and Korea 
and Bulgaria. 

Remembrance Gifts are, as the name 
indicates, gifts made in memory of one 
who has passed on to the Better Country. 
Special cards are prepared to record these 


gifts. The first was presented at Wash- 
ington and it is hoped that many others 
will follow. Howard Leonard and Lucile 
Leonard LeSourd made a gift of five 
hundred dollars in memory of their 
mother whose death occurred just before 
the Tulsa meeting. This was presented 
to Topeka Branch which, in spite of ter- 
rible drought conditions, gained a number 
of new adult members during the year 
equal to 20.9 per cent of its membership. 
Columbia River Branch came next with 
14.8 per cent. Because Mrs. Leonard was 
a member of Topeka Branch it was espe- 
cially gratifying that it should receive 
the gift. 


BUSINESS AND REPORTS 


First, of course, comes the treasurer’s state- 
ment of receipts to October 1, 1934. 


Branch Receipts 
New, England's. s+: see eee $55,724.08 
New York: !.:. 3. sass tee eee 171,803.75 
Philadelphia... /2...c) cee ene 145,758.94 
Baltimore:c:.c\. . Js saieienonaniee ee 37,748.43 
Cincinnati <.3;...%.-nee eee ae 171,084.82 
Northwestern /.... 222), cjecotnee nen ere 278,466.54 
Des) Moines 2:4... Fa eee eee 89,152.35 
Minneapolis s:2. ne tae See ee 47,909.09 
Mopelsa «5 :s:c:s.«.0,<08 sin ahem een arene vane 128,994.95 
PRCihiG..viicathd ss, « eae ee 80,168.96 
Columbia: River. Seem eee 34,725.12 

Total from Branchés:...c...200cmoo0 soea. $1,241,537.03 
Retirement Fund . 2 331s Pat ohn es 43,562.87 
Zenana Paper Fund.............+.+. 1,133.48 
Interest on Invested Funds............. 3,319.12 
Woman’s Christian College of Korea..... 28,075.50 
Miscellaneous Gifts for Buildings........ 8,908.00 


Total Receipts: + iaramitete cera tater neces $1,326,536.00 


And then the appropriations for the year end- 
ing October 1, 1935: 


Branch Appropriations 


New England: .3.5...0 teehee oe eee $65,000 
New-York «i... c:choe gece ees eee. 200,000 
Philadelphia... «4/25 ke eee eee eters 155,000 
Baltimore’ .:c0.5/cn cence eee ooh ee oe Re Trae 40,000 
Cinemoastl . . oi... 2. epee een ae eee oe 182,000 
Northwestern 2. 3... secteur eee elena le 295,000 
Des MOINES. ake (css. crcl Sep ciate are 85,000 
Minnespolis:. ..< \\s;s.0 5 areteeeetona ae mene orci 50,000 
B00) of): OR PRPC OO oo: 3 orc.cte oot O beciee or 143,000 
PaeiGe 5.512 5 27 Pa ee ee eee ean 90,000 
Columbia River. «i.e eee een: 33,000 

Total by Branchestrmaie era ialee esis $1,338,000 
Retirement Allowances <..2:.5 sc00+ cscs eee 44,000 
Tenana. Paper Funds ociscs sieis wtepsis cies sie iesanets 1,100 
Student Aids) 4225. eicume aes ste eho nes 850 
Isabella Thoburn College Endowment Income 670 

Total Appropriationas 2. nasteaiasisiy + xtc: «sie $1,384,620 


The usual lengthy extracts from the reports 
of the secretary and treasurer are omitted this 
year, since they are assigned a place in the 
January program and questions for guidance in 
the study are given on page 439 of this issue. 
Every auxiliary president should have been sup- 
plied with at least one leaflet report. If you have 
none, secure from Branch depot of supplies. 

It was voted that no public meeting be held 
next year. Des Moines Branch, with its com- 
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mittees already appointed for a meeting in 
St. Louis, took the blow in a true Christian 
spirit. A glorified Branch meeting will be held 
in St. Louis at which general officers and others 
will endeavor to give as much inspiration as 
possible. 

Twenty-five years ago, twenty-nine auxiliaries 
of our Society were organized in Sweden. Now 
there are 188 auxiliaries with 8,571 members. 
They support a missionary in Korea and two in 
Africa. This is only one item of a report from 
the International Department which was thrill- 
ing in its story of progress. 

The number of new adult members brought 
in by the motorcade was 23,455. If only the old 
members had been retained this would have 
given an inspiring net gain in membership. But 
alas! This was not the case. 

Miss Ruth Ransom, formerly of Peru, was 
- appointed secretary of the general office in New 
York in place of Miss Amy G. Lewis. 


The date of midyear meeting is set as March 
28, 1935, and the place as Evanston, Ill. The 
date is set thus early to allow for plans and 
literature to be ready for summer schools. 


Somesopy Sam TuIs 


The Chinese character for crisis is danger, plus 
opportunity. It is easier to see one than the 
other. .. . Creative energy comes from a flaming 
passion of love. Such a flaming passion for our 
God is our need. — Harriett Watson. 


Sometimes we must open doors to others. Is 
not everyone of us the keeper of a Bethlehem 
inn?...Unreluctant doors must not find a 
reluctant church. The doors of the world are 
now more open than the purses of the church. 
— Bishop Hughes. 

The Sacrament at the annual meeting of the 
Korean Woman’s Missionary Society is adminis- 
tered by women preachers, with men sometimes 
asked to assist. — Grace Pak. 


Twenty-six per cent of the students enrolled 
in Christian higher educational institutions in 
China are women. ... The Chinese teaching of 
the inferiority of women to men is out of date. 
... Ohristianity has started the awakening in 
China and must see it through. . . . Reconstruc- 
tion in the rural districts is now China’s primary 
need. Christ has called his followers to the task 
of evangelizing his rural community. — Lucy 
Wang. : 

In North Ghina there is a fourfold program to 
make the Christians more Christian. All work 
together in educational, agricultural, social and 
economic lines. All must be permeated by reli- 
gion or we might as well quit. .. . Mass educa- 
tion helps people to help each other; he who 
knows ten characters teaches someone else who 
knows only five. ... The great aim of it all is to 
fill the villagers with the spirit of evangelization 
so they will go out to evangelize others. — Clara 
Pearl Dyer. 

The prosperity of those who till the soil lies 
at the base of the prosperity of the world. (The 
word ‘‘adversity’’ might be substituted.) ... 
The life of rural Asia can rise no higher than its 
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womanhood. It will progress only as its women 
progress. . . . Can you not, here and now, sound 
the clear notes of a leadership that shall even- 
tually mobilize the Christian womanhood of the 
western world in a great dedication to the divine 
task of carrying the message and the mind and 
the spirit of the Master into the homes and hearts 
of thousands and tens of thousands of the villages 
where dwell those who also are God’s children? 
Not only may the stars in their courses be on 
your side, but may God himself give you the 
victory. — Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield. 

Small boys need the kind of training that 
women can give better than men. Men teachers 
of older boys recognize the benefit of this training 
given in the boys’ primary schools we have taken 
over from the Board of Foreign Missions. One 
Mohammedan man brought a boy to the woman 
missionary saying, ‘‘We’ve heard that you 
Christians make bad boys good, and my boy is 
bad.” — Allie Bass. 

Those who go to carry Christ to a non- 
Christian land must leave behind all sense of 
Nordic supremacy and all hatred of other 
people. They must carry an adequate Christ, 
a belief in the validity of the Great Commission, 
an adequate faith and an adequate program, 
which takes the dynamic of the Cross into educa- 
tional, social and economic affairs. — Bishop 
Titus Lowe. 


There are three rival forces which today com- 
pete for the loyalty of modern man: Christianity, 
communism and fascism. . . . Communism aed 
had its source in Christianity. At the time of 
Pentecost there was born a new sense of fellow- 
ship, a joyous sense of togetherness. From this 
there spread out a simple joyous communism. 
Count Keyserling has said that if Jesus Christ 
had not come there would have been no revolu- 
tion in Russia. — Dr. John A. Mackay. 


Thoughtful people today realize that the reli- 
gious situation has a note of extreme urgency. 
There is a growing conviction that religion faces 
a crisis from the materialistic philosophy of life 
prevalent today... . What we need is a new con- 
secration. In the Christian message is the one 
effectual antidote. We need to practice inter- 
cession, for intercession links us with our inter- 
ceding Lord and through him with our God. 
Only through intercession can we have real con- 
tact with those for whom he died and whom he 
came to save. The whole strength of the Church 
should go to a worldwide crusade against the 
prayerlessness of so-called Christians. — Dr. 
Thomas Ferrier Hulme. 


Certain laws are immutable. We know that 
we should not lie, nor steal, nor hate nor kill. 
There can be no war without breaking all these 
four laws. ... Public opinion is the only power 
that can prevent war. Only public opinion is 
keeping European countries out of war, now; 
but they know that any country that goes to 
war will be obliterated.... Europe does not 
hear the voices of Americans who desire peace — 
the noise of building battleships drowns them 
out. Only the voice of Congress can be heard. 
Therefore, write to your congressmen and sen- 
ators. Ask them if they are for or against war. 
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Their reply will probably not answer the ques- 
tion. Write again, thanking them for the reply, 
and ask another question along the same line. 
Keep it up until your representative realizes that 
he is hearing the voice of the people in the 
language that he understands — the language of 
votes. .. . If the Christian religion has anything 
to pass on to other nations, we must not have 
war. — Jeannette Rankin. 


Nores 


Miss Margaret Wrong told of camping by the 
roadside in West Africa with a group of mission- 
aries. A number of men and boys gathered near 
and presently one of the men was heard to hum 
a bit of a hymn tune. A missionary took it up 
and went on with the tune. Quickly the man 
produced a Bible and hymn book. He had once 
been a pupil in a mission school and was sure 
that white people who could sing Christian 
hymns were his friends. Another of Miss 
Wrong’s stories was of a man who came to her 
saying, ‘‘We want a book to teach our women 
everything they ought to know about house- 
keeping, gardening, making homes. It must be 
simple, small and cheap.’”’ No small order, that! 

Cars from many different states were in evi- 
dence at Washington. Some women drove from 
South Dakota, seventeen hundred miles, to 
attend General Executive. Rev. Otis Moore, 
with his wife, the Branch president and a mis- 
sionary, drove from Iowa. Mr. Moore attended 
the Sesquicentennial at Baltimore as a delegate, 
went on to New England to attend a conference 
on preaching at Boston University, preached at 
the one hundredth anniversary of a church in 
Connecticut where he was at one time pastor, 
and was back in Washington for the closing days 
of our meeting. 


The committee on Christian literature for 
mission lands urged the need for bright colored 
Christian pictures to hang on mud walls in poor 
homes. Idol pictures can be bought for a cent 
and a half and we should provide others for the 
same price. The pictures must show a Christ 
who can be understood by the nationals. Miss 
Butler asked, ‘“‘What kind of an idea of God 
would you have if you had seen him represented 
as a monkey or a seven-headed hydra?” 


It was an innovation (and a successful one) to 
have the devotional services at the opening of 
several sessions led by missionaries and nationals: 
Misses Cilicia Cross of Africa, Joy Smith of 
China, Ethel Whiting of India, Lydia Trimble 
of China, Marjorie Dimmitt of India, Mildred 
Anne Paine of Japan, Dr. Julia Morgan of China, 
Misses Lucy Wang of China, and Michi Kawai 
of Japan. 

The Executive Daily had a new editor — the 
fourth in its history if memory serves correctly. 
After these years, one could but miss Mrs. 
Isham’s cheery presence, but the paper fell into 
capable hands. Mrs. Enderis, the new editor, 
is no stranger to General Executive, having 
served as home base secretary of Cincinnati 
Branch. 

The topic for study in 1935-1936 is South 
America and the author is Mrs. George A. Miller, 
wife of Bishop Miller. Margaret Applegaith is 
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writing the junior book. The topic of united 
study for 1936-1937 is Africa, but we shall spend 
most of our time on the history of our Society 
which Mrs. Isham is preparing. 


In 1906 there was no word for nurse in the 
Chinese language. Now there is a journal of 
nursing printed in Chinese and English. In 1915 
only one Chinese graduate nurse attended the 
meeting of the Nurses Association of China. In 
1932, nearly all the delegates were Chinese. 


The attractive “door” cover of the program 
was designed by Mrs. Edward Bretch, secretary 
of St. Louis District, and was originally used on a 
district program. It came to the attention of 
Mrs. Nicholson, who sent it to Washington to be 
used at General Executive. 


In Chungking, West China, when a practice 
house for the girls was needed there seemed to 
be no place to put it. But the compound wall 
had some jogs. Two walls were built onto one of — 
them and lo! There is the house where girls can 
practice home-making. 

Indian high schools for girls are said to be 
changing their policy a little. They are giving 
courses in domestic science and first aid; less 
mathematics and more music and art and other 
things which fit girls to make real homes. 


The power of our Society to mobilize public 
opinion was indicated by the Branch presidents. 
Each gave the number of women in the auxiliaries 
of her Branch who can be reached by education 
in world friendship. 

An old Chinese woman had been in a meeting 
conducted by schoolgirls. Later, being told that 
God loved her, she exclaimed in surprise, ‘‘Why, 
does God love us? We thought he only loved 
the high school girls!” 

At the union hospital in Wuhu there is a 
Chinese superintendent of nurses. An American 
nurse says it is an enjoyable experience to work 
with Chinese nurses, not over them. 

In one school in Malaya there are two hundred 
pupils who speak eighteen different languages 
and dialects. So itis rather a matter of necessity 
that the teaching be done in English. 

A gift of fifty thousand dollars from an 
anonymous giver in an anonymous Branch will 
build the greatly needed chapel at Aoyama 
Gakuin, Tokyo. This money will be available 
at once. 

There is not enough arable land in Japan to 
hold the farming implements of American 
farmers and yet there are between sixty and 
sixty-five millions of people to be fed. 

A limited tenure of office for all auxiliary 
officers except the treasurer was recommended 
by the committee on the state of the society. 

About ninety per cent of the women of Bul- 
garia are literate. Fifty years ago this could be 
said of only ten per cent. 

A missionary is studying in China in prepara- 
tion for work among the Chinese in Burma. 

Our devotional booklet, ‘‘Contemplation,”’ has 
been translated into Chinese. 

A glorified Branch Meeting and an abbreviated 
General Executive in St. Lowis in 1935! 


PROGRAM 


FOR. THE MONTH OF JANUARY 


MATERIAL 


The Study 


Monts: January. 

Toric: Formis Forces in Japan — and Else- 
where. Chapter III, ‘‘Japanese Women Speak.” 

When the World Series of the ‘‘national game”’ 
was nearing its climax a visitor at the Century of 
Progress Fair saw people swarming like so many 
bees to hear reports and watch the score boards. 
Interest was at fever heat over this brief contest 
of the teams. 

There is a thrilling hour of much greater im- 
port in the General Executive Committee meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
when, on Anniversary Night, the recording 
secretary, with amazing brevity and moving 
eloquence, tells the story of the year; of women, 
young people, children here, and of hundreds of 
missionaries and thousands of associated na- 
tionals in far countries who make up ‘‘our team”’ 
striving toward the goal — to make Christ and 
the life abundant available in all the world. 
Whatever else must be missed, the woman-who- 
knows is in her place for this recital, equipped 
with notebook and pencil and mayhap an extra 
kerchief just in case of sudden tears or a\salute. 

You will not be there? Ah! Neither shallJ, and 
therefore with eagerness I’1] wait with you for the 
“Leaflet Report”? which hides under its sober 
title the drama of ‘‘formis forces” in action in 
1933-34. Let us rally every member for its re- 

_ view in the January auxiliary meeting. (You 
will find ‘‘Questions for Guidance” on page 489.) 
For a ‘‘close up” of ‘‘Formis Forces in Japan”’ 
see leaflet and map. 


“The Advance in Education” is the theme of 
Miss Kawai’s study used in our January program. 
It is prefaced by a Japanese woman’s thought’ of 
the changing life of her sisters, the quickened life 
outwardly expressed in a new gaiety in dress, in- 
wardly present with new and positive virtues in 
place of the old passive ones, with new freedom 
and responsibilities making a new education im- 
perative. 

This advance in education is within the span 
of a lifetime, as exampled in our Aoyama Jo 
Gakuin (see November and December FRirnpD). 
Miss Schoonmaker opened one of the earliest 
school for girls in 1874 and the school with its 
armful of children was so revolutionary an insti- 
tution that none dared to give it shelter for long. 
Now it has outgrown its sobriquet, ‘‘The School 
of a Thousand Girls,”’ with a registration of over 
eleven hundred. 

Early mission schools, though small and poor, 
were a challenge to Japan to give her unlettered 
daughters a chance and, once aroused, the govern- 
ment acted swiftly in founding elementary schools 
and making education compulsory. The numeri- 
cal success issummed up in the figures on page 63: 
elementary schools, 25,600 with 229,000 teachers 
and 9,680,000 pupils! Sean the paragraph and 
you will note that not only is school attendance 


compulsory, but also the support of local schools 
by the city, town and village. 

Miss Kawai calls attention to the gap in the 
system of mission schools with a grand total of 
692 elementary pupils! Back of that regrettable 
gap lies a bit of almost forgotten history. The 
first boarding schools were, of necessity, ele- 
mentary schools and to them were added many 
day schools. That was before the vogue of sta- 
tistical tables and registration is difficult to trace. 
In 1895, in Central Japan Conference (one of 
three in Japan Methodism) there were 2,178 ele- 
mentary pupils in the schools of our Society alone. 
Christian education was eagerly sought in the 
early eighties and we were importuned to open 
schools in many places, with promises of partial 
support. A wave of anti-foreign, anti-Christian 
sentiment overthrew many plans. Our schools 
were everywhere centers of evangelism. In 1889 
“assemblages”? in school rooms were forbidden 
by government. In 1891 an edict required that 
every school should have a permit from govern- 
ment and a Japanese owner and teacher. In 1898 
a more determined effort was made to exclude all 
religious teaching from elementary schools. As 
this was the very reason for the existence of Chris- 
tian schools, missionary leaders with the whole 
enterprise in jeopardy, reformed their lines. There 
was no opposition to Christian kindergartens; 
higher education, under government supervision 
and regulation, was welcome, and in these cate- 
gories the work was pressed: This is the historic 
reason for the lack of balance observed by Dr. 
Sasas, the Christian educator who declares that 
it is more important and efficient to establish 
Christian elementary schools than to found a 
Christian university (see pages 64-65). 

A notable exception to the general movement 
was in Yokohama where day schools were pro- 
vided for classes for whom there were no state 
schools. Two were for those too poor to meet the 
requirements, one for illegal children. For many 
years ‘‘our”’ Mrs. Ninomiya was in direct charge 
of this work. She secured grants-in-aid and the 
work was so highly regarded that Mrs. Ninomiya 
received a provincial decoration as a benefactress 
of Yokohama! This work points the way to most 
helpful Christian service. These schools were de- 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1923 and only kin- 
dergartens are now maintained. 

The disparity in numbers between state and 
mission high schools for girls (940 state with 
359,300 students against thirty-nine mission 
schools with 14,188 students and with graduates 
forty to one in favor of the state schools) may at 
first glance raise the question if this field should 
not be given up. No! say Japanese Ohristians. 
Miss Kawai says, ‘‘ These (mission) schools have 
produced a majority of the women leaders of 

resent day Japan. It is amazing to see what a 
arge proportion of key women in any community 
doing worthwhile work are the produéts of these 
schools.”’ At the same time, nationalist leaders 
are coming to see that regimented, materialistic 
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education is not enough: that ‘intellectual and 
even moral teachings without religious training 
make clever rascals rather than good citizens,”’ 
and they have also discovered that the despised 
Christian schools which they ill-treated because 
of their religious teachings have ‘‘set the standard 
of good citizenship.”’ Government reflects the 
opinion of its educators and a aire generous atti- 
tude toward Christian schools is promise of in- 
creasing opportunity, providing they maintain 
high standards and are amply equipped. Com- 
ment on the importance of standing back of our 
famous schools in Tokyo, Hakodate, Hirosaki, 
Nagasaki and Fukuoka is superfluous. The initi- 
ative of Japanese women in developing new types 
of Christian schools is most encouraging (see 
pages 70-81). 


A Worp asouT Kwassv1 


College work for women in Japan was first 
offered in Kwassui. The courses in earlier years 
were almost identical with those of American 
colleges of the period and sixteen years were re- 
quired from entrance in the lowest class to grad- 
uation. Later the curriculum was changed to 
correlate with the Japanese school system. In 
1918, twenty years after its first graduates were 
sent out, government recognition was granted to 
Kwassui Woman’s College. In 1929 the Imperial 
Bureau of Education further recognized the col- 
lege by granting to its graduates, without further 
examination, life certificates permitting them to 
teach in government high schools for girls and 
common schools for boys. Official comment was, 
“This special favor is granted because of the long 
history of Kwassui and the known ability of her 
graduates in English.”’ 

Let us undergird these builders of the kingdom 
by our prayers and gifts. 

(Mrs. G. W.) Mary IsHam. 


Note: Leaflets as mentioned: ‘‘ Formis Forces in 
Japan” (six cents); Map of Japan (two cents); 
““A Japanese Missionary to Brazil’’ (one cent). 


A Line in Motion 
By Mrs. Ray 8S. Dum 


A Christmas play in one act. Time: 25 minutes. 


Back yard or garden scene; clothesline running 
from right rear corner to left front of stage; 
bench or box at upper left; picket gate in rear 
center. & and L are to be interpreted as right and 
left as the actors face the audience. At opening of 
play there is an empty stage; singing of “‘Silent 
Night” off R. 

oe Sk 
(Mrs. Miller enters with pail of wet clothes ready to 
hang. Has on house dress, old sweater, cap on head. 
Looks up at sky and shakes head. Wipes line.) 

Mrs. Miller: Not such a good day to dry 
clothes after all. Oh well, I’ll hang them up any- 
way and then if the sun does come out, why it’ll 
be allthe better. Course, I could hang the colored 
clothes in the basement, and dry the rest over 
chairs around the stove, but it makes the house so 
cluttered up. (Shakes out wet clothes deliberately, 
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and pins them up. Hums “Silent Night”)... 
(Picks wp pair of bloomers.) It does beat all the 
way Caroline goes through her clothes. A pair of 
bloomers lasts her just about a month. She 
slides and climbs so much. (Hums. Picks up 
socks and pins them on line.) And Dick! These 
socks are about to pieces. Bless their little lives! 
They’re growing up so fast. Well, thank good- 
ness, I have two good hands that like to mend and 
patch. (Hums.) I sometimes think it must be 
nice just to get what one really needs; not to have 
to count the cost; but I guess it wouldn’t be best. 
Mrs. Levering has all the money she wants, but I 
know she isn’t happy. I guess the Good Man 
Above knew, when he taught about great riches. 
I’m thankful I’m well and happy and able to 
work. (Hums.) There’s someone hammering on 
the door. (Hurries out R.) 

(Two ladies, stylishly dressed, enter from L, and 
pause at gate.) 

Mrs. Knisely: It’s awful! There’s no reason in 
it! Jack and I have about reached the parting of 
the ways, and I don’t care who knows it. We 
don’t go anywhere, we don’t entertain, and when 
I say anything about it, Jack says we can’t afford 
it. J think that’s an overworked excuse. People 
like to hide behind the depression. J want some 
life. 

Mrs. Worden: Don’t say such things, Lou. I 
can’t bear to hear you. Jack’s having a hard time 
of it; Henry says so. Have a little patience with 
him. Now I must run along. You said you 
wanted to see Mrs. Miller, didn’t you? Come 
over and have lunch with me tomorrow, and 
we'll have a good visit and talk Christmas. It’ll 
soon be here, you know. (zits R at back.) 
(Enter Mrs. Miller with more clothes. She sees 
Mrs. Knisely.) 

Mrs. Miller: Why, good morning, Mrs. 
Knisely. Come right in. I’m in the midst of 
hanging up my clothes. (Shakes hands with her.) 
Sort of a cloudy day, isn’t it? But we have to 
take the cloud and sunshine together, else life 
would get monotonous. But Ilike a cloudy day— 
it’s a rest on the eyes, and the house always seems 
extra cozy then. 

Mrs. Knisely: You finish hanging up your 
clothes, Mrs. Miller, and I’ll sit here on this 
bench a bit. I dropped by to deliver a message 
from Mrs. Fry. She’d like to have you to serve 
on the luncheon committee for our Christmas 
W. F. M.S. meeting. I think it’s an imposition 
to ask you, when you have so much to do, and so 
many to look after, and I told her so, too. 

Mrs. Miller (shakes out wet clothes and hangs 
them up): Why, yes, I can do that for the society. 
It’s one of the things I can do, Mrs. Knisely. I 
can’t get up and talk and make a speech, but I 
can help cook, and that’s a part of the Jesus work. 
And Christmas coming — why, we want to do all 
we possibly can to make it a blessed season in our 
church, and show our ‘‘good will toward men.” 
We all do little enough. 

Mrs. Knisely: Christmas is almost here. I 
hadn’t given it much thought. I’m always glad 
when it’s over. It means a big dinner out some 
place, and giving presents where one doesn’t want 
to, and getting a lot of rubbish in return. I guess 
I’m out of tune with the world. It’s such a lone- 
some sort of day. 
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Mrs. Miller (brightly): We’ve always cared a 
great deal for Christmas, especially since the 
children came. Of course, we never take dinner 
out, because we don’t have the means. But we 
save to have a roasted chicken for that day’s 
dinner. Our gifts are the very simplest, but a lot 
of love goes with each one. If you want some real 
joy, Mrs. Knisely, take a poor family and make a 
happy Christmas for them. Lots of society 
women don’t want to be bothered, and just give 
money, but there’s no giver included. You re- 
member ‘“‘the gift without the giver is bare.” 
Now we're going to make Christmas for the 
Hummels this year. Caroline and Dick are so in- 
terested. And then we’re setting aside a certain 
amount as our Christmas offering for the mission- 
ary work abroad. Foreign countries have cabled 
to send back nurses and teachers and doctors, 
they are so badly needed. I want our children to 
think of Christmas as a time of giving and not 
getting. 

Mrs. Knisely: Vm afraid I shouldn’t make a 
very successful Santa Claus. But doesn’t that 
sort of thing become rather tiresome? I’m afraid 
I’d get bored. 

Mrs. Miller: Oh, dear, no! The opportunity is 
all about us for service to our fellowmen. Of 
course, one must want to do it in her heart. And 
the more kindnesses one does, the more one wants 
to do. One is always so well repaid by doing 
neighborly work. Why don’t you try it this 
Christmas, Mrs. Knisely? You'd like it I’m sure, 
and you have such a lovely house and so much 
time. And your husband would be fine help, too. 
Everyone speaks so highly of him. 

Mrs. Knisely: Oh my goodness, Mrs. Miller, 
you just take me off my feet! Why I couldn’t doa 
thing like that. 

Mrs. Miller: Sure you could. (Stands holding a 
wet shirt while she talks.) Carry only sunshine. 
Forget the world’s troubles. Talk of the pleasant 
things. The sunshine is just as bright, the grass 
just as green, and the flowers as beautiful as they 
ever were. The sunsets were never more gorgeous. 
There’s no depression in God’s world. Kind 
words and a cheery smile mean such a lot. And 
that family of poor Crawfords need just that. I 
think it is a Christian’s duty to scatter optimism: 
We’ve been in the Slough of Despond long 
enough, and I think it’s about time we turned our 
faces toward the Celestial City. 

Mrs. Knisely: Are you happy, Mrs. Miller? 

Mrs. Miller: Why, yes, how could I be other- 
wise? Here I have my husband, and children, 
and a good home, and my right mind, and no ail- 
ments. And I can work. It’s work that is our 
salvation. I thank the good God every day for all 
that Ihave. We don’t stop to count our blessings 
often enough. That’s what’s wrong with the 
world. (Draws nearer to Mrs. K.) Some women 
want to be eternally on the go, or to be entertain- 
ing. They get discontented and are selfish. They 
plague their husbands and nag, until they make 
of home a torture box, when all the time they 
should be helping their husbands in these troub- 
lous times instead of making it harder for them. 
Men need encouragement in the home; so do 
women. Home should be a haven. And home’s a 
place for children — children are anchors. They 
are something to work for, and they never let one 
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grow lonesome . . . And there’s always plenty of 
church work to do. But some take all their re- 
ligion in the lodges. The two don’t mix any 
better than oil and water. The church is the one 
that suffers. Christ didn’t stress lodges; they are 
all right in their place; but he did stress the 
church. ... Happy? Why, my dear, the days 
aren’t long enough. I just do the best I can 
wherever the good Lord sees fit to put me, and 
I’m happy all the time. 

Mrs. Knisely: Yes, I believe you are. You have 
a wonderful philosophy of life, Mrs. Miller. You 
get so much out of it. I never thought of these 
things before. I believe you are one of the hap- 
piest women I’ve ever seen. You seem contented. 
It sticks out all over you. You believe in sharing. 

Mrs. Miller: Yes, indeed, I do. I somehow 
never feel that the good things of life truly belong 
to me, till I can pass them on to someone else. 
And I always try to remember that the Lord 
won’t be hurried; He must be trusted; He must 
have a definite place in our lives. No matter how 
upset we get, or how unjust people may seem, if 
we keep a firm faith and a stiff upper lip and a 
curb on our tongues, things come out all right in 
the end. 

Mrs. Knisely (rising): I think maybe you are 
right. J’ll be running along now, Mrs. Miller. 
(Goes toward gate. Mrs. Miller picks up pail and 
walks R.) 

Mrs. Miller: Come again. Always glad to have 
you drop in. Tell Mrs. Fry I’ll help her. Good- 
bye. (Hits R.) 

Mrs. Knisely (pauses outside of gate with hand on 
top. Speaks slowly and thoughtfully, as a change 
has gradually come over her): Yes, she’s a wonderful 
woman. And [ think she gave me food for 
thought ... I’m going to start in this very day 
and be a real wife, a help to Jack. We'll have a 
real home, and a lovely Christmas, a time of good 
will toward men here and abroad, too... And 
who knows, next Christmas — a wee stocking 
may hang at our fireplace! (Hzit slowly L.) 

“Silent Night”’ played softly off stage. 


Some New Books 
Sautity Jo. By Zenobia Bird. New York. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. Price, $1.50. 

One of the stories described as ‘‘rare as white 
blackbirds.” It is a clean, charming story of a 
girl, interesting and well written. True to life, 
it deals with conditions such as are found in many 
Christian homes today and may help to solve 
the problem of life work for some girl readers. 


Tur Oxtp TrstamMent As It Concerns WoMEN. By Marie 
Welles Clapp. New York. The Methodist Book 
Concern. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

A study of women from Nehushta, queen- 
mother of the exile, to Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. The book is planned as a textbook, each 
chapter being supplied with Bible references, a 
student task and some additional items of 
interest. It is approved by the curriculum com- 
mittee and would be excellent for use in a Bible 
class of women. 


(Continued on page 436) 
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It is interesting to note that the observ- 
ance of Christmas Day is becoming almost 
universal in the large cities of Japan. In 
many houses trees lighted with tiny lamps 
and decorated with lustre balls and imita- 
tion snow give the tiny touch that makes the 
whole world akin. The stores are filled with 
toys, among which ornamental and artistic 
battledores are especially prominent. 

On the last day of the old year, in every 
Shinto shrine and home, and even in the 
imperial palace, is held a formal purifica- 
tion ceremony, which signifies the cleansing 
away of all the dross and impurities which 
might leave their stain after the passing of 
the old year. 

— Condensed from ‘‘A Tokyo Calendar.” 


* * * 


ATTENDANCE AT Menrrtines of district and 
Branch — yes, and alas, even of General Execu- 
tive! —leave the editor with an irresistible 
desire to advise all speakers whomsoever to stop, 
look and listen. And then to answer two ques- 
tions: How does Webster (or whomever you take 
as authority) pronounce ‘‘auxiliary”? And how 
do you pronounce it? Are you guilty of pro- 
nouncing that very common word as if it were 
spelled “‘auxillery’”? Some of you who do that 
very thing cringe a little when you hear promi- 
nent men, speaking over the radio, allude to our 
“suvvermunt.” To the critical ear (hyper- 
critical, do you say?) one is as inexcusable as the 
other, for each is the result of carelessness. 

Tue Supsect or Magazines For Misston- 
ARIES is once again a timely one, for many 
renewals are coming due in anticipation of the 
February goal. We shall quote in part the advice 
given in our issue of December, 1933. But first 
we wish it might be possible to write in letters 
which would cause everyone to read and heed 
this bit of advice. 

Before you renew the subscription for a mis- 
sionary, please consult the editor of the Frrenp, 
to see if she has any record of that same maga- 
zine going to that station. A letter just the other 
day from a missionary says, ‘‘Mother sends me 
the Reader’s Digest and another friend the Good 
Housekeeping, so now I receive three copies of the 
first and two of the second.” Our records show 
only one copy of Reader’s Digest going to that 
station and none of Good Housekeeping. 

You who send magazines to your daughters 
or other friends can help to avoid such duplica- 
tion and make it possible to give a variety in 
reading matter if you will report what you are 
sending, and will not enew without consultation. 


Tuts Is Important. In giving the editor the 
desired information, please tell: (1) Name of 
magazine; (2) Name of missionary and her sta- 
tion; (3) Month when the subscription began or 
expires. 

* * * 

Anp Now For Tuxoss who have never sent but 

wish to do so this year, we quote with alterations. 


There are two ways to send magazines. The 
first and easiest is to have a magazine sent every 
month from its publisher (not the publisher of 
the Frimnp). The editor of the Frrenp gets 
reductions on many magazine subscriptions and 
will be glad to have your orders sent through 
her. Prices of different desirable magazines and 
suggestions as to where they will be acceptable 
(as far as this can be told from our records) will 
be sent upon request. 

The second way is to send regularly each 
month a magazine which you have read but 
which is in good condition. This does not mean 
sending the American one month, the Reader’s 
Digest the next and something else next. Please 
follow these directions. 

Suppose, for instance, that you decide to send 
the American. First: write to the editor of the 
FRIEND and ask where it will be welcome; or if 
you are especially interested in some missionary 
ask if the American is already sent to her station. 
Second: write to the missionary decided upon and 
tell her that you will send her the American every 
month for a year. Third: try to have the maga- 
zine ready to mail at about the same time every 
month so the recipient will know when to expect 
it. Fourth: wrap the magazine carefully, leavin, 
the ends open, write the address distinctly an 
put your own name and address on the wrapper. 
(Note: Addresses of missionaries are printed in 
the Frimnp three times a year, and if changes 
are reported in the meantime they are given in 
Personal Mention. The next list comes in 
January.) Fifth: have the package weighed at 
your local postoffice each time, as weights vary 
in different months and magazines are not sent 
with insufficient postage. If you have postal 
scales you can calculate the postage yourself at 
the rate of a cent and a half for each two ounces 
or fraction of that amount. 

* * X 

Tue ArticLtE On “The Japanese Methodist 
Church,”’ called for in the January program, is in 
the editor’s hands. It will be printed in our 
January issue, in ample time for program use. 

* * * 

APPRECIATING JAPANESE ART is a large sub- 
ject. The editor does not consider it by any 
means covered in the three articles in this issue. 
If your program time allows for more than we 
give, you will find in your public library a wealth 
of material on the better-known arts of Japan 
such as cloisonné, embroidery and painting. 


A Christmas Wish 


I wish you Christ’s kind of a Christmas, 
So full of thoughts of good cheer 
That you couldn’t forget all the comfort it brought 
If you tried for the rest of the year. 
I wish you the laughter of children 
And the greetings of dear ones away, 
The handclasp of friends and the smiles of the 
poor. 
I wish you Christ’s kind of a day. 
— Selected. 
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Some New Books 
(Continued from page 434) 
Curistianity Testep. By Oscar MacMillan Buck. New 
York. The Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
The sub-title is ‘‘Its Significance for Modern 
Missions,’ and the opening statement of the 
preface, ‘“‘The future of the Christian religion 
is being determined in Asia.... It is essential 
. that Christianity see itself through the eyes 
of non-Christians and .. . recognize wherein lies 
its real strength and distinctiveness.” This the 
author attempts to show; how well he has suc- 
ceeded can be judged only by reading the book. 
Dr. Buck writes well and interestingly and has 
a background of life in India and a lifelong study 
of comparative religions. 


Tue Ivory Spires. By F. W. Boreham. New York. The 
Abingdon Press. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 


We have been asked for more notices of books 
by Dr. Boreham and here is one. A native of 
England, Dr. Boreham has for some forty years 
been a pastor in New Zealand, Tasmania and 
Australia. His style of writing is distinctive and 
interesting; his books have always charm and 
understanding. ‘The Ivory Spires” would be a 
delightful Christmas gift for one who enjoys 
essays which combine pleasure and spiritual 


suggestiveness. 


The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this Frrmenp. 
1. We will offer Him — what? 


2. Briefly tell who Champa was and how 
she celebrated Christmas. 


December 


3. What do the three principal stalks in 
Japanese flower arrangement symbolize? 


4. Briefly describe one of the tray arts. 


5. What is symbolized in Japan by the pine, 
the bamboo, the plum, the cherry? 


6. Who is the graduate of Aoyama Girls 
School best known in America? . 
7. Two items of good news; tell them. 


8. Where is the third largest broadcasting 
station in the world? 


9. A rose garden made into a school; how 
was it done? Where? 


10. Briefly give three chapters in the history 
of St. Sophia and tell what the fourth is to be. 


11. True sharing; what is it? 


12. One thrilling summer school contact; 
tell it. 


13. The doors of 
; fill the spaces. 


14. We must not have war if — what? 


15. As a matter of necessity the teaching is 
done in English; why and where? 


16. What happened in 1898 which is the 
reason for our having no elementary school in 
Japan? 

17. What schools have produced a majority 
of the women leaders of Japan? 


18. To whom are you asked to write about 
magazines for missionaries? 


. are more open than 
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QUESTIONS ON THE LEAFLET REPORT 


FOR JANUARY 


I. THE MOTORCADE 


(a) How many new adult members 
secured? 

(6) What Branch secured the largest 
per cent of adult members in com- 
parison with last October? 

(ec) What reward did this Branch re- 
ceive? (See page 429 of this 


FRIEND.) 


Il. PERIODICALS 


(a) Name the three periodicals. 
(6) Tell something about each. 


Ill. MISSIONARIES 


(a) Give total number in active service 


and detained. 


(b) How many are supported by the 


young people? 
(c) How many by the juniors? 


(d) How many by the extension mem- 


bers? 


TEXTBOOKS for 1934-1935 


Seniors: “JAPANESE WOMEN SPEAK.” 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 

Young People: “TYPHOON DAYS IN JAPAN.” 
Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


Juniors: “FRIENDS IN NIPPON.” 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


See Literature Announcement on back cover 


1260 CLUBS LAST SEASON 
EARNED OVER $10,752 


selling SNAPON SANDALS, toe rub- ai 
bers, something every woman needs, 
so made that ONE SIZE ONLY fits 
all sizes of women’s shoes. So compact 
they can be carried in a purse. Sold for 
40c a pair, vet allowing a liberal profit 
to Church Clubs, Lodges, and Societies 
that want to earn quick money for 
their treasury. 

Write now for our no 
money in advance plan of 
selling. State name of 
Lodge, Club, or Society and 
your official position. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Box 104-W Watertown, Mass. 


PROGRAM 


IV. THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 
(a) How many units are there? 
(6) Tell where some of them are. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 


(a) Give one interesting bit from India. 
(6) One from Burma. 

(c) One from China. 

(d) One from Africa. 


VI. TREASURER’S REPORT 

(a) How much money was received last 
year? 

(6) How many retired missionaries have 
received allowances? 

(c) What plan provides for the retire- 
ment care of the younger mission- 
aries? 

(d) Instead of increasing the number of 
our buildings, what are we stress- 
ing? 


“GARNERED WHEAT” 
NO. I AND NO. II 
PRICE TWENTY CENTS EACH 


Each Book Contains Five Demonstrations 
for Missionary Programs 


COMPILED BY THE GFNERAL SECRETARY 
OF THE’ YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT 
Order from Branch Depot of Supplies 


NEW MITE BOXES 
FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 
(Called the Foochow Hospital box) 
FOR THE JUNIORS 


(SAME FOR KH AND LLB) 
(Called the Ricksha box) 


Order from your Branch Depot of Supplies 
SEND REMITTANCE FOR POSTAGE WITH ORDER 


For ireiliacies: 
*“COMPLETE PROGRAM OUTLINES’’ 
10 cents 

For Young People’s organizations: 
“PROGRAM HELP BOOK”’ 15 cents 
For Leaders of Junior Groups: 
“PROGRAM PLAN BOOK’”’’ 5 cents 
Order from your Branch Depot of Supplies 


GIVE THE “FRIEND’’ AT CHRISTMAS 


IT IS NOT SAFE TO SEND COIN OR BILLS THROUGH THE MAILS 


We are having an increasing number of losses reported to us. Send remittances by check or money 
order. If the sender of subscriptions cannot send a check and does not feel able to bear the expense of 
a money order, the cost may be deducted from the remittance at the following rates: From one cent 
to $2.50, six cents; from $2.51 to $5, eight cents; from $5.01 to $10, eleven cents; from $10.01 to $20, 
thirteen cents. 


IMPORTANT FOR YOU AND FOR US— Please look in the upper margin of this 
page — at the right of your address. If it says “Your subscription expires with this num- 
ber,”’ please renew at once. Articles of exceptional interest and value, messages from 
missionaries and helpful program suggestions are among the many features that should 
help you to decide to renew your subscription at once and avoid missing a single copy. 


CHARMING GIFTS FROM CHINA AND JAPAN 


Brass stewardship candlestick. New design, tiered 
base, fluted stem. 10 in. high. Complete with 
CANES «2 03. seam oe cess hoki camer cele $3.75 
Sarasa sandals, flower designs. Sizes 4-7.. Pair....  .60 
Correspondence cards. Colored scenes, all different. 
1 doz. to box, with envelopes... 2... .0.e..0.4: 50 
Half moon comb and mirror set for purse. Bright 
colors, painted pictures 
Lamp-pull or curtain tie-back, Shantung glass ball 
painted on the inside, with silk cord attached. All 
colors. 
Gift package of Jasmine Tea, enough for 100 cups .. 


Order these delightful gifts at once. 


Basket of Jasmine Tea, enough for 350 cups 
Canton crystallized ginger, a healthful ae 
1 


Other favorites with readers of the Frienp, (Not pictured) 
Japanese and Chinese Christmas cards, so popular 
that we had to reoraer by cable......... 8 for 50 
Place-card holders. 1 doz. in gift box. Characecistle 
Japanese figures suitable for favors 
Chinese grass linen fingertip towels 
Calendar ornamented with Chinese padded silk p c- 
ture, 12x8 


Sent direct to your friends if desired. 


MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 


2227 ST. PAUL STREET 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


GIVE THE FRIEND AT CHRISTMAS 


